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Pretace. 

Emboldened by the unqualified success that, I rejoice to say, has attended my maiden 
effort in the capacity of Editor of an important publication (I refer, of course, to my volume 
entitled “ THE FoxHounps oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : THEIR MASTERS AND HUNTSMEN,”’ 
which saw the light this time last year), I have once more assumed the editorial chair. This 
time it is in connection with a publication which, if not perhaps of more absorbing interest 
to the sporting reading public than the last, can at any rate claim a far larger scope, and will be 
read by a much greater number of lovers of the noblest animal in Creation—the Horse. For 
this volume will appeal not only to those good sportsmen, past and present foxhunters, who 
appreciated my initial venture, but also to all those in and out of the British Empire who, 
whether for pleasure or profit, have devoted their lives and money to the breeding and the 
training of the Horse, or have come in contact with him either in sport, in commerce, or in 
war. 

It is a truism to say that even in this horse-loving island of ours, of which we are justly 
so proud, there are but comparatively few who really know the horse as he ought to be known, 
or for that matter, who treat him as he deserves to be treated. And there are indubitably 
a still smaller number who know by rote all the English and Colonial Breeds, or who 
can particularize with regard to the origin, descent, and distinguishing characteristics of each 
variety. It is, therefore, in order to supply what I may be excused in styling this ‘‘ aching 
void ” in the libraries of those good sportsmen—and their name is Legion—who aim at becoming 
more intimately acquainted with the life-story of the Horse, wherever he is to be found through- 
out the vast realms of the Empire of His Majesty, King Edward VII. (himself, en passant, as 
enthusiastic a horse-breeder and horse-lover as the keenest of his subjects), that I am launching 
my present enterprise. : 

To those of my readers who may think that the subject of “The Horses of the British 
Empire” has been unduly prolonged, necessitating as it does the two large volumes that 
constitute my publication, I would only reply that more than one of my contributors could 
himself have easily filled an entire book, without in any way encroaching on the “ territory ” 
of a fellow-worker ! When I think of what might, in point of bulk, have been written by almost 
any one of my confréres on this truly interesting subject, I marvel greatly at their moderation 
and my own. One and all have eschewed the ever-present temptation to verbosity, and have 
cleverly “ boiled down” the mass of information at their command ; extracting therefrom 
a veritable quintessence of interesting facts and general detail. Taking into consideration, 
too, the vast scope of the subject in hand, the enormous distance from which not a little of 
the information contained within these pages has had to be procured, the heavy correspondence 
entailed all round, the diurnal interviews with breeders and others that have had to be negotiated, 
I boldly assert that to have satisfactorily accomplished all this within the short space of twelve 
months is a feat upon which an editor may warmly congratulate himself. 

But it is, of course, to those who have unfalteringly assisted me in the compilation of 
_ “THE Horses oF THE BRITISH Empire” that all thanks and credit are due for its completion 
in what I fancy must be “record” time for such a magnum opus as is this. From first to 
last, I have endeavoured to arrange that each individual breed is entrusted to the safe hands 
of just that writer who, by virtue of a life-long connection, either as a ‘‘ hobby ” or a commercial 
undertaking has closely identified himself with it, and is therefore the man best qualified to 
record the “‘ annals”’ of that particular variety. I am glad, too, to be able to announce that 
I have once more enrolled the services of no less than five of those good sportsmen who did 
so much towards ensuring the success of my “ FoxHOUNDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ”’ 
and the following are again wielding their pens on behalf of this publication : Sir Richard Green 
Price, Bart., Messrs. G. S. Lowe, T. F. Dale, Charles Tindall and W. Scarth Dixon. Of this 
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quintette the first-named is “ sponsor’’ for the HUNTERS (and no one is more familiar with 
this subject than my friend ‘“‘ Borderer’’) ; ‘‘G. S. L.”’ confines his attentions to THOROUGH- 
BREDS and STEEPLECHASERS. Mr. Dale holds a “brief” for the AUSTRALIAN, CANADIAN, 
ARAB and InpIAN Horses. Mr. Tindall recounts the virtues of the SHIRE HorsEs ; while 
the CLEVELANDS and YORKSHIRE CoACH HorsEs are in the safe keeping of Mr. Scarth Dixon. 
The name of Sir Gilbert Greenall strengthens my “ cast’”’ with his HACKNEY and HACKNEY 
Pony lore, and that of Mr. Tresham Gilbey is synonymous with PoLto PontgEs. I would draw 
attention here to an article on the WELSH Pony, contributed by that veteran sportsman, Sir 
Walter Gilbey, father of the last named. The IrtsH Hunters have for their ‘‘ spokesman, 
Mr. R. G. Carden ; the CLyDESDALEs and SuFFOLKsS, Messrs. J. M. Martin and Herman Biddell 
respectively. Lord Arthur Cecil contributes his guota on the MouNTAIN and MoorLanD Pony ; 
Mr. R. Brydon reports on the SHETLANDs ; and Mr. G. S. Lowe also has a most readable treatise 
on the TRotTING Horse. Lastly, but not, I think, least in point of merit, there will be found 
an interesting article by Professor Cosser Ewart on the ‘‘ Origin and History of the Domestic 
Horse.”’ 

Once more I have to heartily thank my little band of sporting Jittévateurs jointly 
and severally, for the indefatigable efforts they have evinced on the staff of this publication, 
and I take this opportunity of coupling with the names aforesaid those of the many ‘‘ good 
friends and true”’ who have, by oral and documentary help, as well as by the loan of books, 
private papers, pictures, et hoc genus omne, so greatly facilitated the work of my co-operators 
and myself. More particularly is this the case with Mr. T. F. Dale, who has requested me to 
gratefully acknowledge on his behalf, the very considerable assistance he has received from 
Government officials, by the ready loan of Government publications. These were, in many 
cases “‘ office copies,’ thus enhancing the obligation, while giving to Mr. Dale’s work additional 
value as an authority. For instance, in the case of the ARAB horse, thanks are due to Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, of Crabbet Park, Sussex, who allowed his stud to be visited by Mr. Dale, and 
gave facilities to the photographic artist to obtain those pictures which illustrate the text of 
this section of the book. The chapter on the INDIAN Country-bred owes much, both in the 
text and the illustrations, to Lieut.-General Sir Edward Locke-Elliott, K.C.B., whose knowledge 
and experience of Indian horses and racing is unsurpassed ; also to Lord Arthur Cecil, who 
supplied some typical photographs of INDIAN horses, collected by himself when on a journey 
in that country. In the CoLoniAt section, Mr. Dale owes a great deal to the kind and generous 
assistance of the Agents-General of New South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia, as 
also to the Agents-General of Canada and New Zealand, who supplied or lent valuable statistical 
tables and other information upon which many useful facts have been based. I am also 
desired especially to thank Mr. R. C. Hare for reading the proofs of, and supplying valuable 
information for the section relating to the horses of AUSTRALIA. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without expressing my sincere thanks to Lord 
Howard de Walden, Lord Rothschild, Mr. Walter Winans, Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., Mrs. 
Frederick Colman, Mr. Alfred Benson, Mr. F. Gordon Colman, Mr. W. Burnell Tubbs, JB; 
Mr. Richard P. Evans, J.P., Mr. H. le Marchant, Mr. J. T. C. Eadie, Mr. J. W. Kenworthy, 
Mr. John Kerr, Mr. J. A. Mullins, Mrs. E. Fletcher, Mr. E. W. Robinson, Mr. H. H. Konig, and 
others who have so cordially encouraged and assisted me with their support. 

It only remains for me to express the earnest hope that this “‘ brace” of volumes will meet 
with the approval that I am vain enough to predict for them from my readers. And should 
a perusal of these pages have the desired effect of disseminating hitherto inaccessible information 
in regard to the origin, history and characteristics of the different breeds, and of giving a fillip 
to horse-breeding generally in this country (thus making it a still more profitable national 
industry), I shall grudge neither the time, labour, nor outlay expended upon this publication 
of se Life History of the Horse of our British Empire, that genuine “ friend of man ’’—yours 
and mine. 


HILL CREST, . 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, 
June, 1907. 
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Origin and History of Domestic Horses. 


CHAPTER I. 


Horses OF THE TERTIARY Epocu. 


HE most striking fact about horses living 
under domestication is their great varia- 
bility; in all breeds, ancient as well as 
modern, one notices differences in size 
and colour as well as differences in 

make, speed, and temperament. To be ia 
position to maintain and improve the numerous 
strains of horses met with in the British Empire, 
and when occasion demands, create new strains, 
it is essential that breeders and others specially 
concerned should as far as possible understand 
why domestic horses differ so profoundly. This 
will only be possible if something is known of the 
history of the horse family—more especially of 
those members of the family which took part in 
forming the modern domestic breeds—and if in 
addition something is known of the laws of heredity 
and variation. 

It is now fully realised that all animals are con- 
stantly changing, sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another, and that from amongst the 
varieties from time to time produced the environ- 
ment selects those best fitted for the conditions 
which at the time happen to prevail. 

We hence expect to find differences between 
tropical and arctic forms, plateau and forest forms, 
but a general resemblance between forms which 
have long occupied the same area. The only true 
wild horse now living (Equus prejvalskit of the 
Great Gobi Desert) is represented by three more 
or less distinct races, but such differences as exist 
between the members of this species are probably 
due to differences in their respective habitats. In 
the case of domestic horses marked differences 


occur amongst members of the same strain even 
when bred and reared under the same conditions. 

Biologists now realize that in domestic animals 

the occurrence of different types may have resulted 
either from the artificial selection of varieties or 
sports which have from time to time appeared 
amongst the descendants of a single wild species, 
or from the blending of sports or varieties derived 
from several wild species. In pigeons we have an 
example of what may result from the long-con- 
tinued selection from amongst the descendants of 
a single species, viz. :—Columba livia, the wild 
blue rock pigeon—while in dogs we have an illus- 
tration of what results from the blending of the 
descendants of several wild species, 7.e., from 
blending in varying degrees of varieties derived 
from jackals, wolves, and other members of the 
dog (Canidae) family. As to horses, the question 
is: “Have they, like pigeons, sprung from a 
single wild species or have they like dogs sprung 
from several wild species ? ” 
* Until the end of the nineteenth century it was 
almost universally held that all the different kinds 
of horses had descended from a single variety or 
species domesticated in prehistoric times in central 
Asia. Now, however, it is regarded by many as 
extremely probable that horses like dogs include 
amongst their ancestors several quite distinct wild 
species, each of which for untold ages prior to 
domestication was developing on different and 
independent lines. 

Perhaps it may be too soon to express a dogmatic 
opinion as to which of these views will eventually 
prevail. This being the case it will be better in 
the meantime simply to mention the more import- 
ant facts which support the view that domestic 
horses have had a multiple origin, and to indicate 
how this all-important question may be ultimately 
settled, 7.2, to give the results of a comparison 
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between recent and extinct horses, and to indicate 
how further information may be obtained by 
carefully thought out crossing and other experi- 
ments. 

When pigeons belonging to very different varieties 
are crossed, birds almost identical in make, colour, 
and markings with the wild blue-rock are some- 
times obtained in the second or third generation. 
Some years ago I mated a cross between an * Owl ” 
and an “ Archangel” with an inbred white fantail 
having 31 tail feathers. Both the birds obtained 
were of a blue colour, had 12 tail feathers, bars on 
the wings and all the more striking traits of the 
wild rock pigeon Columba livia. 

If the common ancestor of all the domestic 
horses was as Darwin and others believed “ dun- 
coloured, and more or less striped,” crossing 
members of the different breeds ought sooner or 
later to result in dun-coloured striped offspring. 
This, however, never seems to happen unless one 
of the parents, or one of the grand-parents, is dun- 
coloured and striped. A very common result of 
crossing horses is the production of chestnut 
offspring. As the ground colour of hybrids between 
horses and zebras is very frequently chestnut, the 
fact that cross-bred horses are very often chestnut, 
taken along with the fact that striped duns are only 
obtained when one of the parents is dun-coloured 
and striped, may support the view that the remote 
ancestor of the Equidae was of a chestnut or foxy- 
red colour, but it sheds no light on the origin of the 
domestic breeds. 

If horses had a multiple origin, and if fairly 
typical representatives of several wild species are 
available, it should still be possible by judicious 
blending of two or more varieties to reproduce 
forms possessing all the outstanding characteristics 
of Shires, Percherons, Arabs, Thoroughbreds, and 
other modern breeds, and also now and again to 
reproduce a long-lost wild ancestor. 

As it happens, we know more of the history of 
the horse than of any other domestic animal. 
Without any serious gaps the evolution of the 
Equide can be followed step by step from the 
beginning of the Tertiary epoch up to the end of 
the Ice Age, and recent enquiries encourage the 
belief that ere long it will be possible to identify 
the wild forms which, domesticated in prehistoric 
times, have taken part in the making of modern 
breeds. 

It is impossible to understand modern domestic 
horses without some knowledge of the remote 
ancestors of the Equide and of the more immediate 
ancestors domesticated in prehistoric times. Hence, 
at the outset, it is expedient to give a brief account 
of the ancestral history of the horse family. 

After prolonged enquiry I have arrived at the 
conclusion that domestic horses have mainly 
sprung from three wild species. Of these three 
species two no longer exist in a wild state, but the 
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third persists, apparently unaltered, in the wild 
horse (E. prejvalskii) of the Great Gobi Desert. 
The three types of horses which have taken part 
in forming domestic breeds may be known as the 
Forest, Steppe, and Plateau varieties. These 
varieties will be fully described below, but their 
more outstanding characteristics may now be 
mentioned. 

The Forest variety is best represented by more 
or less striped dun-coloured broad-headed elk-nosed 
horses, with the face nearly in a line with the 
cranium, the ears broad, and the eyes prominent, 
horses with a long body, strong limbs, thick joints, 
and broad hoofs. Though horses of this type are 
not found in a wild state, one occasionally comes 
across semi-domesticated members of the Forest 
variety in outlying parts of north-western Europe. 

The Steppe variety, which still exists in a wild 
state in Mongolia, differs from the Forest variety 
in being decidedly less striped, in having long ears, 
an erect mane, and a mule-like tail, in having the 
profile convex and the very long face bent downwards 
on the cranium as in sheep, the body short, the 
limbs slender, and the hoofs longer and narrower 
than in the Forest type. 

The Plateau variety includes slender - limbed 
horses characterised by a narrow head, small ears, 
large eyes, a fine muzzle, a flat nose, a long neck and 
small hoofs. The most typical example of this 
variety now living is the Celtic pony of north- 
western Europe ; less typical members are occasion- 
ally met with in Arabia, North Africa and Mexico. 

Assuming that domestic horses have in great 
part sprung from Steppe, Forest, and Plateau 
varieties, it will be interesting to ascertain how 
these varieties were produced and what share 
each has had in forming modern domestic breeds. 

Living members of the horse family (Equide) 
differ from all other mammals in their teeth and 
limbs. Hence in working out the pedigree of 
horses, attention is mainly directed to the numbet 
and relative size of the toes, and to the size of the 
cheek teeth and the pattern assumed by the enamel 
folds in their crowns. 

By studying fossil forms horse-like in build, 
Huxley in 1870 arrived at the conclusion that 
modern horses had descended from Hipparion, a 
three-toed horse, the fossil remains of which occur 
in immense numbers in Pliocene deposits* near 


* The position of the Pliocene and other periods referred 
to will be gathered from the following table :— 


Quaternary. Historic. 
Bronze Age. 
Prehistoric | Neolithic Age 
Paleolithic Age. 
Tertiary. Pleistocene. 
Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Eocene. 
Secondary. Cretaceous, etc. 
Primary. Permian, etc. 
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Athens, and in the Sivalik hills of India. 
This three-toed horse Huxley thought had descended 
from a Miocene species (Anchitherium) which was 
related to still simpler forms preserved in the lower 
Tertiary deposits of Europe. But six years later, 
in an address delivered in New York, Huxley 
indicated that he had come to the conclusion that 
‘““we must look to America rather than Europe 
for the original seat of the Equine series.” While 
it was assumed that all the domestic horses had 
descended from a single line of wild progenitors 
extending back in an unbroken chain to a five-toed 
primeval form which flourished at the beginning 
of the Tertiary epoch, the choosing of ancestors 
for the recent Equide was a comparatively simple 
matter. Now, however, that it is realised that 
there have always been several distinct varieties or 
species of horses living contemporaneously, each 
with its own pedigree, it has become exceedingly 
difficult in many cases to determine to which 
particular branch of the Equine family any given 
fossil horse belongs. 


EocENE Horsss. 


The first step towards the making of a horse 
was taken two or three millions of years ago, when 
out of a primeval mammal with five toes on each 
foot there was evolved a small creature more like 
a dog than a horse, but with its toes provided 
with hoofs instead of claws. This happened in 
the Eocene period, 7.e., at the beginning of the 
Tertiary epoch, soon after the upheaval of the 


great chalk deposits so well developed in the south | 


of England, at a time untold ages before any of 
the now familiar mammals, such as sheep, oxen, 
deer, and antelopes, dogs, wolves, and lions, had 
made their appearance. 

This little primeval Eocene horse (generally 
known as Eohippus) was adapted for living in the 
vicinity of forests and feeding on soft grasses as it 
wandered along the banks of rivers and lakes. 
Though only about twelve inches high Eohippus 
had a wide distribution, it has been found in the 
London clay of Kent and Suffolk, on the Continent 
of Europe, and in North America. 

In the horse of to-day there are in all only four 
hoofs, but in Eohippus there were fourteen hoofs, 
four on each fore-limb and three on each hind- 
limb, and in addition a vestige of the first toe 
(pollex) on the fore foot and of the fifth (outer) 
toe of the hind foot. But Eohippus, though 
decidedly polydactylous, had the wrist (wrongly 
called knee) in front, and the heel (hock) behind 
raised well above the ground, and the middle 
(third) toe of each foot larger than the others. 
This implies that Eohippus had already made a start 
along the route which after many strivings in 
different directions (during a_ period roughly 
estimated at two millions of years) eventually 
ended in the single-hoofed horses, asses, and zebras, 


and that almost at the beginning of the Tertiaries 
the horses parted company with their hoofed 
relatives which ultimately gave rise to the oxen, 
deer, camels, and other ungulates in which the 
weight is supported entirely or mainly by the 
third and fourth toes, 7 .¢., from the remote ancestors 
of the even-toed ungulates. 

The remote progenitor of the Equide, judging 
by the skeleton of the limbs, by the teeth, and the 
size of the brain, was probably neither fleet, 
intelligent, nor long lived. But though the carni- 
vora at the beginning of the Eocene period were 
far from formidable it is quite possible that the 
primeval ungulates were already protectively 
coloured, 7.e., of a fawn colour, with either dark 
stripes or light spots, as in some of the recent deer. 

The Eohippus type was in course of time suc- 
ceeded by the Protorohippus type, which included 
slightly larger horses in which the vestige of the 
fifth toe of the hind foot, present in Eohippus, 
had disappeared ; .e., by horses with three toes 
on each hind foot, and four toes and a vestige of 
the first (pollex) on each fore foot. The examina- 
tion of a nearly perfect specimen of Protorohippus 
from the Big Horn mountains of Northern 
Wyoming indicates that it had advanced on 
Eohippus in being more horse-like in build, in 
having better-developed teeth, and in having the 
middle (third) toe of each foot longer and broader, 
and hence better fitted to support the weight alike 
in motion and at rest. Figs. I and 2. 

These and other small horses with four complete 
toes on each fore foot flourished during a consider- 
able portion of the Eocene period. Their long 
persistence was perhaps due to the surroundings 
undergoing but little change for an unusually long 
time. Apparently the temperature in the Eocene 
age was persistently high throughout the greater 
part of Europe and North America, and though 
the time of boundless grass-yielding plains and 
savannahs had not yet come, there was doubtless 
an abundant supply of suitable food along the 
banks of rivers and lakes and in the more open 
parts of the primeval forests. 

With an almost unchanging semi-tropical climate 
and only small-brained clumsy carnivora as enemies 
there was no great need for the Eocene horses to 
change rapidly, but when more active and more 
intelligent enemies subsequently appeared, had 
there not been an increase in speed and sufficient 
intelligence to make excursions beyond the con- 
fines of the forest, the fate of the small Tertiary 
horses would have been sealed. Fortunately for 
man, in primeval as in later times, horses always 
in one area or another managed in speed if not in 
intelligence to keep a little ahead of their most 
dangerous foes, and doubtless by being protectively 
coloured and capable of offering a certain amount 
of resistance when attacked they also managed 
to elude or ward off their less formidable enemies. 
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MIOCENE HORSES. 


Owing to changes in the environment,—in the 
vegetation, in the other ungulates with which 
they competed for food, and in the carnivors which 
fed on them,—larger, fleeter, and more highly 
specialised horses gradually appeared, with the 
result that in early Miocene times we have varieties 
measuring from eighteen to twenty-four inches, 
somewhat later forms reaching a height of forty 
inches, and at the end of the Miocene, varieties 
nearly 14 hands high, with limbs and teeth very 
similar to those of modern horses. 

In one of the earlier Miocene horses (appro- 
priately named Mesohippus) the hoof and all the 
joints (phalanges) of the fifth (outer) toe of the 
fore-limb (a toe complete in the Eocene horses) had 
disappeared, while the fifth metacarpal was slender 
—Jjike one of the “splints”? in the modern horse. 
Further, the middle (third) toe in each foot was 
relatively still larger than in the earlier varieties, 
and there was a corresponding reduction in the 
size of the outer bone (ulna) of the fore-arm, and 
of the outer bone (fibula) of the hind limb. But 
more remarkable still, in the outer (third) incisor 
tooth at each side a ‘mark’ was beginning to 
appear, i.e., the enamel had sunk into the crown 
of the outer incisors so as to form in each a shallow 
cup, and the premolars were assuming the size 
and appearance of the molars, and all the cheek 
teeth (premolars and molars) had longer crowns, 
and hence lasted longer and were able to deal 
with harder and drier food. As generation succeeded 
generation the teeth and the limbs of the various 
species of Mesohippus became more and more 
specialised—nearer in structure to the teeth and the 
limbs of modern horses—one result of which was 
that during the later part of the Miocene period 
three-toed horses had all the incisors “ cupped,” all 
the premolars except the first like the molars, and 
the lateral (second and fourth) toes smaller, and 
except in soft ground, probably useless. 


At least three perfectly distinct genera of 
three-toed horses lived contemporaneously in 
America towards the end of the Miocene period, 
viz. :-—Hypohippus (Fig. 3), adapted for a forest 
life, Neohipparion (Fig. 4), like a race horse in build, 
and hence fitted for a free life on open plains, and 
Protohippus, intermediate in conformation, and 
hence probably in the habit of spending part of its 
time in the open, and part in forests. It is not yet 
known where these three-toed horses originated, 
nor yet is it known whether any of them stand in 
the position of ancestors to the horses, asses, and 
zebras of recent times. 


Hypohippus (Fig. 3), found in eastern Colorado, 
had the second and fourth toes relatively large— 
they probably served to keep the feet from sinking 
in the soft ground of the forests and lowlands 
where it sought the softer kind of food fitted for 


- hippus) very little is known. 


its short and comparatively simple teeth. From 
a study of the teeth and limbs Professor Osborn 
arrived at the conclusion that Hypohippus was a 
“Forest horse.” This view is amply confirmed by 
the primitive condition of the skull, i.e, by the 
facial part being nearly in a line with the cranium 
as in the Okapi and other forest forms. In other 
words, judging by its skull Hypohippus was adapted 
for feeding on leaves, shrubs, and long succulent 
grasses such as grow in the open parts of forests 
rather than on the short dry herbage of elevated 
plains. 

Neohipparion is, in the lightness and delicateness 
of its limbs, a striking contrast to the forest 
horse Hypohippus. Referring to a perfect skeleton 
of Neohipparion (Fig. 4) from Dakota, Professor 
Osborn says it surpasses the most highly bred 
modern race-horse in its speed mechanism ; being 
proportioned like the Virginian deer it was probably 
as fleet as a modern hunter if not as a thorough 
bred. Neohipparion (several species of which 
have been found in the Upper Miocene of North 
America) differs from Hipparion of the Pliocene 
deposits of Europe and Asia in the teeth, in having 
more slender and longer limbs, and in the smaller 
size of the lateral (2 and 4) toes. 

In Hypohippus if one may judge by the figures 
available the skull (Fig. 3) is not only remarkable 
for having the face in a line with the cranium, but 
also because it is relatively small and has jaws 
only capable of accommodating short simple teeth. 
In Neohipparion as in Hipparion the skull is 
relatively large*, the face is strongly bent on the 
cranium, and the cheek teeth have fairly long 
crowns set in strong powerful jaws. Neohipparion 
is hence far more specialised than Hypohippus ; 
instead of being adapted for a comparatively 
uneventful life in or near forests it is fitted for a 
free life on open plains where the herbage is often 
short, scarce, and gritty. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the down- 
ward bending of the face on the cranium implies 
that Neohipparion belonged to a section of the 
horse family which had at a comparatively early 
period branched off from primitive forest haunting 
ancestors. When horses of the Mesohippus type 
are further studied it will probably be found that 
they varied considerably, some of them being 
typical forest forms, others adapted for making 
excursions into the open plains. 

Of the third three-toed Miocene horse (Proto- 
It seems to have 
been only 36 inches in height, and in its limbs and 
teeth to have been nearly intermediate between 


*In Neohipparion the skull is so long that the height 
at the withers was probably only about 2°3 times the 
length of the head, whereas in Hypohippus the height 
was probably 2:7 times the length of the head—in a Celtic 
pony and various other types the height at the withers 
is 2'5 times the length of the head. 
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Hypohippus and Neohipparion. From an examina- 
tion of the skull and teeth, Protohippus seems to 
have been built on the lines of a stout, broad-faced, 
flat-nosed Shetland pony, better adapted for a 
forest life than for a life in the open. Whether, as 
has been suggested, recent horses have descended 
from Protohippus it is still impossible to say. 
All that is known thus far is that towards the 
close of the Miocene period a horse appeared in 
America with cheek teeth nearly as long and com- 
plex as in some of the living Equide, and with the 
second and fourth toes so small that, as in modern 
horses, they were completely hidden within the skin. 
As this horse—the first, or one of the first, with 
each limb ending in a single hoof—was supposed 
to belong to the Pliocene period it received the 
name Pliohippus. 

In the Sivalik hills of India the three-hoofed 
Hipparion before becoming extinct gave rise to 
one-hoofed descendants which except in the skull 
and teeth resembled Pliohippus. It is hence 
possible that Protohippus before disappearing in 
Pliocene times gave rise to Pliohippus. From what 
has been said of the Miocene horses it follows 
that there were three perfectly distinct types 
(at least one of which included several species) 
of three-toed forms living at one and the same 
time in America, and that though the Miocene 
period only lasted a comparatively short time (it is 
supposed to have lasted some 600,000 years) horses 
increased in size from eighteen to over fifty inches, 
acquired extremely complex teeth, and after losing 
the vestiges of the fifth digits gradually had the 
middle (third) toe of each foot enlarged, and the 
lateral (2 and 4) toes reduced until they were so 
small that they ceased to project beyond the 
level of the skin*. During at least the latter part 
of the Miocene period the conditions in the northern 
hemisphere seem to have been extremely favour- 
able alike for hoofed mammals and carnivors. How 
far the sabre-toothed tigers and wolves of Miocene 
times were instrumental in hurrying up the evolu- 
tion of horses it is impossible to say, and it is also 
impossible to say how far progress was expedited 
by a free communication between Asia and America 
by means of land bridges in the region of Behring 
Straits. 


PLIOCENE HorsEs. 


About horses in America during the Pliocene 
period (7.e., for some 300,000 years) little or nothing 
is known. That horses continued to flourish in 
North America after the Miocene period came to 
an end is certain, for towards the middle of the 
Pliocene, horses found their way by the Antilles 
or by the newly made land bridge of Panama into 


* It need hardly be pointed out that if at least four three- 
toed horses lived contemporaneously in Miocene times, 
several species of one-hoofed horses may very well have 
inhabited Europe at the end of the Pleistocene period. 
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South America. It is possible that while some 
varieties were migrating southwards, others were 
moving in a north-westerly direction to cross into 
Asia by land bridges in the vicinity of the present 
Behring Straits. That Asia obtained horses from 
America is supported by the fact that towards 
the end of the Pliocene several varieties of true 
horses suddenly made their appearance in northern 
India along with camels, a group of highly 
specialised ungulates which almost certainly had 
their birthplace in the New World. It is, of course, 
possible that the horses which suddenly appeared 
in India towards the end of the Pliocene were 
evolved in Central Asia. Obviously this question 
must remain unsettled until the Pliocene deposits 
of northern Asia have yielded their long kept 
secrets. 

Of the Pliocene Equide one of the most inter- 
esting is doubtless the three-toed Hipparion, 
numerous specimens of which have been found at 
Pikermi, near Athens, and in the Sivalik hills of 
India. Hipparion produced one-hoofed varieties in 
northern India. It may hence be an ancestor of some 
of the living Equide, but against this view is the 
fact that there is a marked difference in the pattern 
of its cheek teeth from that of asses and zebras as 
well as of those of modern horses. As already 
indicated Hipparion (which agrees with N eohip- 
parion of the American Miocene in having the face 
bent downwards on the cranium, but differs in 
having less slender limbs) may, as Huxley and 
others believed, have been derived from a small 
three-toed Old World species, or from the same 
ancestor as Neohipparion of America. Of several 
species of true horses which inhabited the Old 
World during Pliocene times only two need be 
mentioned, vwiz., E. sivalensis and E. stenonis. 
The former, an Indian species, had like its con- 
temporary MHipparion a large pre-orbital pit 
(probably for a scent gland), the latter, which 
occurred in Italy, Algeria, Switzerland, France, 
and England, had a general resemblance to some 
of the modern Equide. The limb bones of EF, 
stenonis in the British Museum from Central Italy 
differ in various ways from the corresponding 


_ limb bones of typical members of the recent Steppe, 


Forest, and Plateau varieties. They, however, 
closely agree with a variety of E. caballus fosstlis 
from the Essex Pleistocene. What became of the 
Pliocene horses of Asia and Europe, whether they 
gave rise to some of the horses of prehistoric times 
and through them took part in forming modern 
domestic horses has not yet been determined. 


PLEISTOCENE HorsEs. 


During this the last period of the Tertiary epoch, 
the period which includes the Ice Age, true horses 
were widely distributed over the northern hemi- 
sphere. In North America there is evidence of the 
existence of horses from Escholtz Bay in the north 
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to Mexico in the south. But as this evidence 
consists for the most part of disassociated teeth, 
it is very difficult to say how many species are 
represented. Some years ago it was stated that 
during preglacial times some twenty species were 
scattered over the United States and Mexico, but 
a recent revision has reduced the number by one 
half. Of these the following may be mentioned : 
(1) E. complicatus, which ranged all over the 
Southern States from the Isles of the Gulf of 
Mexico to South Carolina—this horse, which was 
about 14 hands high, had a short muzzle and 
teeth of the cart horse type; (2) E. occrdentalts, 
of California, about the same size as and apparently 
related to the last species, but with simpler teeth ; 
(3) E. pacificus, of Oregon, built on the lines of a 
modern cart horse, but with relatively much larger 
teeth ; (4) E. montezuma, of the valley of Mexico, 
about the size of a Shetland pony; (5) EF. stmph- 
catus, of Texas, with teeth resembling those of 
E. asinus ; (6) E. scotti, of Texas (Fig. 5), with very 
large teeth set in long powerful jaws, a short neck 
and sloping sides; the face long and bent down- 
wards on the cranium, as in E£. prejvalskit, the 
wild horse of the Gobi Desert ; and (7) E. giganteus, 
of Texas, in which the cheek teeth were one-third 
larger than in a 16 hands cart horse. Owing to the 
great size of the teeth it is assumed this Texas 
horse reached a height of over 18 hands. 

In addition to the horses inhabiting North 
America in preglacial times there were others in 
South America. Of these southern forms several 
resembled modern breeds, one, an Argentine 
species (Hippidium), had a large head, peculiar 
teeth and (as a cast of the skeleton in the British 
Museum indicates) very short, stout limbs, while 
another (Onohippidium), a still more remarkable 
form, had a very long curved head, extremely 
long nasals, and, according to some authorities, a 
large pre-orbital pit like Hipparion. In North 
America all the horses died out during the Pleisto- 
cene period—apparently before man appeared on 
the scene—but in South America some of them were 
contemporaries of man, for their remains have 
been found along with stone implements and 
pottery and other relics of primitive man—as 
numerous hoofs of Onohippidium have been recently 
found, it has been suggested that this, the most 
remarkable member of the horse family, interbred 
with Spanish horses and thus took part in forming 
the fiddle-headed variety now often met with in 
the Argentine. A cast of the skull of Onohippidium 
may be seen in the British Museum. Why horses 
(with the possible exception of Onohippidium) 
became extinct in the New World is still a mystery. 

It has been assumed that all the American horses 
descended from the three-toed Protohippus, through 
Pliohippus, of the Upper Miocene deposits, but it 
is far more likely that they were derived from 
several perfectly distinct three-toed ancestors, 


including amongst others a variety adapted for 
a forest life, a slender-limbed variety built on 
the lines of, though not so highly specialised as, 
Neohipparion, and a long-headed variety resembling 
the wild horse (E. prejvalskii) of Mongolia. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to our knowledge of American 
horses during the Pliocene period being almost a 
complete blank, it is impossible to trace the history 
of the numerous species which flourished in North 
America during the period of ever-increasing cold 
which eventually culminated in the Glacial epoch. 

Though horses died out in America they continued 
to flourish during the Pleistocene in Asia, Europe, 
and North Africa. How many species inhabited 
the Old World in preglacial times, and how many 
of the preglacial forms in Asia and Europe survived 
the cold phases of the Ice Age, it is still impossible 
to say. Certain it is that during the Pleistocene 
period several kinds of horses occurred in Europe, 
amongst others, horses of the Forest type in the 
south of England, in Prussia and in the vicinity 
of the Hartz Mountains, and slender-limbed horses 
in the valley of the Rhone. 

In what relation these Pleistocene horses stand 
to E. stenonis and other Pliocene forms, and how 
they are related to postglacial horses, has still to 
be determined. 


CHAPTER II.—HORSES OF PREHISTORIC 
TIMES. 


For untold ages the chief enemies of the horse 
were wolves and other flesh eaters, but in course of 
time man, though only armed with rude stone 
implements, successfully hunted the horse. Evi- 
dence of this we have especially at Solutre, near 
Macon (Saone-et-Loire), where, in the vicinity of an 
open-air settlement belonging to the Palzolithic 
period, there are fragments of many thousands of 
horses which had been captured and used as food. 
The Solutrian race of Paleoliths, who long occupied 
this settlement near Macon, were artists as well as 
hunters. We have hence not only fragments of 
the bones of the horses they hunted, but also 
numerous drawings of horses on the walls of caves. 
During the Solutrian age the climate was mild 
and genial and decidedly warmer than at the present 
day, but in course of time the temperature became 
lower, with the result that a northern race—the 
men of the Reindeer age—made its appearance in 
the south of Europe. What became of the men 
of the Solutrian age is not certain—it has been 
suggested that they migrated southwards to 
become in after days the ancestors of the Bushmen 
of South Africa. Though some of the herds of horses 
doubtless crossed with the Solutrian hunters by 
land bridges into Africa,* others remained and 

*In Paleolithic times there was a land connection 


between Italy and Africa by way of Sicily, and another 
between Spain and the Barbary coast: 
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probably had their numbers augmented by herds 
from the north, which notwithstanding their heavy 
coats were compelled to seek more congenial sur- 
roundings. As the men of the Reindeer period 
were also in the habit of making drawings on the 
walls of caves, and carving horses and other 
animals out of horn and bone and other hard 
substances, we have more or less accurate records 
of the horses which inhabited the south of Europe 
during the last two portions (the Solutrian and 
Reindeer) of the Paleolithic period. An examina- 
tion of the bones found at Solutre and elsewhere, 
and of the numerous carvings, engravings, and 
drawings, points to the conclusion that several 
species of horses inhabited Europe during the later 
portion of the Paleolithic period, and further 
that during the Reindeer period some progress 
was made in domesticating the horse. It is difficult 
to say how many species of horses were crowded 
into the south of Europe during the cold phase 
which brought the Reindeer hunters from the north, 
but apparently in addition to varieties with a large 
head and large teeth there were varieties with 
strong limbs and broad hoofs, and also varieties 
with slender limbs, a small head, and a fine muzzle. 
As already indicated, the Steppe horse (E. prejval- 
Skit) of the Gobi Desert has a very large head, 
but narrow hoofs and slender limbs, while the 
recent Forest horse has a short broad head, broad 
hoofs, and strong limbs. Further, it has been 
mentioned that the Celtic pony (a member of the 
Plateau variety) has a narrow head and slender 


limbs, and is otherwise very different from the 


Steppe and Forest forms. 

It is hence extremely probable that prehistoric 
horses with a large head and large teeth repre- 
sented one species, that those with coarse limbs 
and broad hoofs represented a second, while the 
fine-headed horses with slender limbs represented 
a third. In other words it is conceivable that in 
the not very remote Paleolithic period there were 
in the south of Europe, if not also in North Africa, 
(1) herds of horses practically identical with the 
herds of wild horses living to-day in the vicinity 
of the Great Altai Mountains, (2) herds made up 
of stout, broad-hoofed horses, with the face short 
and broad and in a line with the cranium, 2.¢., 
horses of the Forest type, and (3) slender-limbed 
horses with a fine muzzle and a narrow head, 34.¢., 
horses of the Plateau type. Obviously if it can be 
shown that there are good grounds for believing 
the Steppe, Forest, and Plateau varieties agree in 
their main points with three wild species hunted 
by Paleolithic man, an important step will have 
been taken towards proving the multiple origin of 
the horses now living under domestication, i.¢., 
towards accounting for the marked differences 
which exist amongst modern horses. The points 
of agreement between the modern and prehistoric 
horses will be best appreciated if a somewhat full 


description be first given of the Steppe, Forest, and 
Plateau varieties. 


THE STEPPE Horse. 


At the present day the Steppe variety, as already 
stated, is represented by three races which live, 
one to the east, one to the south, and one to the 
west of Kobdo, a Mongolian town in the vicinity 
of the Great Altai Mountains. 

The Steppe horse might be described as a yellow 
dun with black points, but it would be more 
accurate to say that it usually varies from reddish- 
brown to light yellow. It used to be assumed 
that the ancestor of domestic horses, if ever dis- 
covered, would be richly striped. The Steppe 
horse has undoubtedly taken part in forming 
several domestic breeds, but beyond a dorsal band, 
indistinct vestiges of bars on the legs, and in some 
cases a faint shoulder stripe, zebra-like markings are 
conspicuous by their absence (Fig. 6). 

The mane in this horse is erect, because the hair 
composing it on reaching a certain length stops 
growing and is eventually shed.* The part of the 
mane between the ears may arch slightly forwards, 
but it is never long enough to form a forelock 
(Fig. 7). The tail (Fig. 8) in this variety is very 
remarkable; the upper half of the dock carries 
light-coloured short hairs directed obliquely outwards 
from the caudal portion of the dorsal band— 
these light hairs as well as the dark hairs in 
the middle line are shed annually—the next 
portion of the dock carries dark hairs which 
reach a length of 12 to 14 inches before they 
are shed, while the hairs of the tip of the dock, 
black and wiry, and, compared with the Forest 
horse, few in number, may continue to grow 
until they reach the ground. The tail, obviously a 
continuation of the trunk, is set on high and is 
often carried clear of the hips, as in Arabs. 

In the Steppe horse all the callosities are present, 
viz. :—An ergot in the centre of each footlock, a 
chestnut above each knee (Fig. 9), and a chestnut 
(generally long and pointed at its upper end) inside 
each hock (Fig. 10). In its head (Fig. 7) the Steppe 
horse decidedly differs from members of the Forest 
and Plateau varieties. The ears are long, and 
though not wide apart are placed far back; the 
distance between the eyes and the nostrils is very 
great, partly because the eyes are nearer the ears, 
but chiefly because the face is relatively longer 
than in other types of horses; more remarkable 
still, owing partly to the face being bent down- 
wards as in sheep, and partly to the outline from 
above the level of the eyes to the muzzle being 
more or less convex, there is what is best described 
as a ram-headed appearance. 

That the skull of the Steppe horse profoundly 
differs from the skull of the Forest horse is best 


a may be mentioned that in the case of wild animals 
in Captivity the winter coat often persists unusually long, 
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realised from Fig. 13 and Figs. 13 and 14. In the 
Forest horse the face is nearly in a line with 
the cranium (Fig. 13); in the Steppe horse (Fig. 14) the 
face forms nearly as pronounced an angle with the 
cranium as in sheep. As the skull of the Steppe 
horse is for a time as straight as the skull of a Forest 
horse it must be assumed Prejvalsky’s horse at a 
very early period branched off from a forest-haunting 
variety. Of the Steppe horse it may further be 
mentioned that there are only five lumbar verte- 
brae (in the Forest variety there are six), that the 
metacarpal bones are long and narrow—the length 
may be 7°5 times the width, in the forest type 
it may be only 5°4 times the width,—that the 
hoofs are elongated and contracted (Fig. 12) at the 
heels, and that the pasterns are long, the fetlock 
joints small, and the “bone” flat. It may be 
added that the Steppe horse has a short neck, 
and that owing to his straight shoulders he 
moves somewhat awkwardly. Though ungainly in 
appearance it is especially worthy of note that 
there are few obstacles of a reasonable height that a 
Steppe horse will not readily clear, batter down, 
or scramble over, and that while a Forest horse 
usually instinctively dreads crossing streams a 
Steppe horse rarely hesitates to enter water if by 
so doing fresh pastures are: gained or dangers 
avoided. I have only heard of one Prejvalsky 
horse which is at all tractable; as a rule members 
of this type are stubborn and in the habit of very 
quietly, but very effectively, frustrating attempts 
made to control their movements. 

The question now arises is the Steppe horse 
(E. prejvalskwt) of the Gobi Desert related to the 
large-headed horses common in Europe at the end 
of the Tertiary epoch ? The existence in Pleistocene 
times of horses of the Steppe type is strongly 
suggested by osseous remains and by the drawings 
and engravings from the Dordogne and other 
caves in France and Spain. The large teeth and 
jaws from the bone mounds at Solutre indicate 
that a heavy-headed type was abundant in the 
Rhone valley during the Paleolithic age, and a 
skull from Remagen proves that about the same 
time narrow-browed, long-faced horses lived in 
the valley of the Rhine. 

The Steppe variety not only differs from the 
Forest variety in having the face bent downwards 
on the cranium, but also in having the face long and 
narrow. The difference between short broad skulls 
and long narrow skulls becomes apparent when the 
length multiplied by rI00 is divided by the width— 
this gives what is known as Nehring’s Index I. In 
the case of a typical Forest skull in my collection 
this index is 221, while in a Steppe skull it is 250. 
In the narrow-browed skull from Remagen in the 
Rhine valley Pleistocene deposits the corresponding 
index is 249, which implies that it belonged to a 
member of the Steppe variety which very closely 
resembled the wild horse still living in Mongolia. 
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The evidence obtained from the osseous remains 
is supplemented in a most unexpected way by the 
engravings, coloured drawings, and carvings exe- 
cuted by the highly artistic men of the Solutrian 
and Reindeer ages. In Fig. 15 is reproduced an 
engraving of a horse on a piece of horn found in 
the La Madelaine cave (Dordogne), and in Fig. 16 
the head of a horse of the same type. 

The attitude of the horse in Fig. 15, and especially 
the pose of the head, reminds one forcibly of the 
attitude generally assumed by Steppe horses when 
at rest. Prejvalsky’s horse, as already said, differs 
from members of the Forest and Plateau varieties 
in having the eye near the ear, but a long distance 
from the nostril. The head of the prehistoric 
horse represented in Fig. 16 very closely agrees 
with the head of Prejvalsky’s horse (Fig. 7), the 
eye being near the ear and far from the nostril, 
and the ears moreover being as nearly as possible 
of the normal length. In the outline of the trunk 
the horse in Fig. 15 agrees exactly with a wild 
mare imported from Mongolia, but this figure is 
especially important because of the form given to 
the tail. As already mentioned the hair carried 
by the upper half of the dock in the wild horse 
(Fig. 8) of the Gobi Desert is short, as in mules. 
Sometimes in winter this short hair may be seen 
projecting backwards as represented on the piece of 
horn (Fig. 15) by the Paleolithic artist. In the 
original description of this quaint figure the writer 
remarks : ‘‘ Why, however, the old artist roughened 
the hair near the root of the tail it is difficult to say.”’ 
Now that Prejvalsky’s horse has been discovered, 
we know why the hair was “roughened” and 
realise more than ever the value of the drawings 
and engravings of the Reindeer hunters. Unless 
the resemblance of the tail in Fig. 15 to the tail of 
Prejvalsky’s horse is a mere coincidence it must 
be admitted that horses practically identical with 
the wild horse (E£. prejvalskit) now living in: 
Mongolia inhabited the south of Europe towards 
the end of the Palzolithic period. 


THE FOREST HORSE. 


In the mounds at Solutre there were found the 
remains of horses characterised by stout limbs, 
large joints, and broad hoofs, z.e., of horses which 
obviously differed from the ram-headed long-eared 
horse of the Steppe type, and as obviously resembled 
the broad-hoofed big-jointed horses of the Forest 
type. When the collection of engravings from the 
Combarelles cave is examined there is little diffi- 


culty in selecting horses which from their striking 


resemblance to some of the Scottish deer-stalking 
ponies almost certainly had broad hoofs, and thick 
fetlock joints—z.e., horses which might have 
yielded the wide shank bones (metacarpals) and 
broad terminal phalanges (coffin bones) of the 
Solutre bone mounds. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the remote Eocene ancestors of the 
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Equide were forest dwellers, and that varieties 
adapted for forests and marshes have always 
existed, amongst others Hypohippus of the 
American Miocene. 

In forest forms the coat is almost invariably 
decorated either with stripes or spots. In some 
cases decorations of this kind may serve as recogni- 
tion marks, but in most cases they have been 
acquired because they tend to make their possessors 
less conspicuous. That in both the hunted and 
the hunters stripes and spots are of vital impor- 
tance may be inferred from the fact that animals 
which have long lived under domestication, and 
animals which have long ceased to live in or near 
forests, very frequently start life with a striped or 
spotted coat, while not a few retain vestiges of the 
spots or stripes throughout life. About the decora- 
tion of the Eocene and Miocene horses and of the 
Pleistocene varieties of North America we can 
never hope to learn anything, but it is possible we 
may some day come across drawings or engravings 
which will indicate which of the Pleistocene varieties 
were most richly striped. From the information 
already collected by M. Piette, as to the Pleistocene 
horses of France, and from the conclusions arrived 
at by M. Boule as to E. stenonis, it may be inferred 
that in the broad-hoofed horse of the Pleistocene 
the striping was more perfect than in any of the 
other varieties. It may hence be taken for granted 
that horses of the Forest type, 7.¢., horses having a 
general resemblance to the more or less striped 
fjord horses of Norway, were common in the south 
of Europe towards the end of the Palzolithic 
period, 1.e., from twenty to thirty thousand years 
ago. A typical Forest horse, like a Steppe horse, is 
of a dark yellow-dun colour with black points, but 
in the Forest variety the yellow tends to become 
light brown or bay rather than red—hence, while 
intensification of the colour of the Steppe horse 
would probably result in a chestnut, a like change 
in the Forest horse would more likely produce a 
bay. Unlike the Steppe horse a typical Forest 
horse has many zebra-like stripes. There are 
frequently stripes on the face (Fig. 17), neck, and 
shoulders; along the back runs a dorsal band 
which has a width of over two inches as it crosses 
the croup, and at right angles to this ‘ eel-mark ” 
or “list”? remnants of cross stripes are sometimes 
present as far as the flank feather, beyond which 
in some cases there are rows of spots. Bars, often 
as distinct as in zebras, are frequent on the fore- 
arm (Fig. 18), sometimes they extend below the 
knee and are well marked above and below the 
hock.* The mane consists of long wavy hairs, 
some of which grow forwards between the ears to 


* It may be mentioned that hybrids between a Burchell 
zebra and a horse of the forest type indicate that the 
striping in the remote ancestor of the forest variety followed 
the plan of the mountain zebra more than that of the Burchell 
zebra. 


form a long heavy forelock (Figs. 19 and 21). The 
tail like the mane is very full and has long wavy 
hairs growing from the greater part of the dock, 
but the hairs at the base, though shorter, resemble 
those of the middle portion of the dock—they 
neither form a taillock, as in the Celtic pony 
(Figs. 25 and 27), nor are they arranged as in the 
Steppe horse (Fig. 8). The hoofs are broad, rounded 
in front and wide at the heels (Fig. 11), and there 
are four ergots and four chestnuts, all well 
developed. 

In make the Forest horse differs greatly from 
the Steppe horse. The head is short and broad 
and (partly owing to the position of the eyes) the 
distance between the eyes and the nostrils (Fig. 21) 
is relatively short—shorter even than in the Plateau 
variety. The ears, broad but not long, are wide apart 
(Fig. 17), but not far back as in the Steppe horse 
The eyebrows sometimes project beyond the level 
of the somewhat concave forehead, and the outline 
of the face for some distance beyond the level of 
the eyes is concave, but about midway between the 
eyes and the nostrils it becomes convex, and thus 
the Forest horse has an elk-like nose (F igs. 20 and 21). 
As the face is nearly in a line with the cranium the 
Forest horse, like the elk, is adapted for feeding on 
leaves and twigs as well as on shrubs and grasses — 
it is especially worthy of note that the elevation of 
the relatively. short nasal bones renders the long 
upper lip more prehensile. As in Prejvalsky’s 
horse, the neck is short and thick and often greatly 
arched, but while in the Steppe horse the body is 
short, the back nearly straight, and the croup nearly 
level, in the Forest horse the stout body (mounted 
on short strong legs) is very long, the back hollow, 
and the outline from the highest point of the croup 
to the beginning of the second thigh in the form 
of a half circle, from near the centre of which pro- 
jects the low set-on tail (Figs. 168 and Ig). Between 
the loins and the root of the tail the dorsal band 
lies in a shallow groove. 

In the Steppe horse the great size of the head 
necessitates raised withers as well as a short neck, 
but in the short-headed Forest horse the withers 
are thick and flat. In the fore-limb one especially 
notices the short upright pastern, thick fetlock 
joint, wide shank, broad knee, tied-in elbow, and 
that the arm is short and the shoulder blade 
nearly upright. The hind limbs agree with the 
fore limbs in the pasterns and fetlock joints; the 
hocks are inclined to be straight and wide apart, 
and the feebly-developed gaskins are abruptly 
separated from the thighs. As might be expected 
in a forest form the action is free and high, but 
neither at the trot nor the gallop is a great speed 
attained, and as the conformation leads one to 
anticipate, the Forest horse is only adapted for 
covering short distances at its fastest paces. The 
skull of the Forest horse chiefly differs from that 
of the Steppe horse in having the face relatively 
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shorter and broader and nearly in a line with the 
cranium, 7.e., not bent downwards on the cranium, 
and in having the outline between the highest 
point of the cranium and the elevated portion of 
the nasals decidedly concave (Fig. 13). Although 
in the adult Forest horse the face is nearly in a 
line with the cranium, it is nearly as bent in the 
foal as in the adult Steppe horse. 

Perhaps the explanation of this unlooked for 
bent condition of the face in the foal is that during 
summer the wild herds were wont to live, or at 
least feed, in the open where the herbage was short. 
Obviously in the case of a short-necked young 
animal mounted on long limbs, feeding on short 
herbage would be facilitated by having the face bent 
on the cranium as in sheep and oxen.* 

The Forest horse has, like the Steppe horse, 
eighteen pairs of ribs, but six instead of five 
lumbar vertebrae. 

It may be added that the cheek teeth are shorter 
in the Forest than in the Steppe variety, and that 
the first premolar (wolf tooth) is rarely present— 
these differences in the teeth are probably related 
to the difference in the length of the respective jaws. 

Members of the Forest variety may not have 
less courage than Steppe horses, but when alarmed 
they are inclined to rush to the nearest cover. 
Moreover they are timid and suspicious and always 
on the outlook for hidden foes. Another striking 
difference is that while the Steppe horse never 
seems to hesitate to cross streams when pursued or 
when in search of food the Forest horse instinc- 
tively avoids water, probably because without 
this instinct the remote ancestors would have been 
engulfed in the swamps and bogs of the primeval 
forests. 

Heavy horses on short thick legs ending in broad 
hoofs are usually supposed to be more primitive 
than slender-limbed horses. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the broad hoofs—which imply 
big fetlock joints and wide metapodial bones— 
are the result of long-continued selection, are in 
fact highly specialised structures which, like other 
structures of this kind, are difficult to maintain 
in a state of efficiency.T 

The horses with strong limb bones, large articula- 
tions, prominent muscular attachments, and broad 
hoofs, which flourished in Paleolithic times in 
the Rhone valley could neither belong to the 


* It is, of course, possible the bending of the face in the 
foal may be associated with sucking. 

+ In the Forest variety the widening of the hoof of the 
middle digit has been carried further than in the other 
varieties—it is hence in this respect more highly specialised. 
It need hardly be pointed out that the large hoofs of cart 
horses are, to a very considerable extent, the product of 
artificial selection. One very striking result of the selection 
of broad-hoofed individuals is that in Shires and Clydes- 
dales the vestigial lateral digits are sometimes enlarged— 
sometimes the second digit projects beyond the skin and 
carries a hoof, as in the remote Miocene Hypohippus. 
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large-headed Steppe variety nor to a slender-limbed 
Arab-like variety. The presumption hence is that 
they belonged to horses of the Forest type. Evi- 
dence of the existence of horses of this type during 
the Reindeer age we have in the drawings from 
the Dordogne caves. In Figs. 1g and 20 a typical 
yellow dun richly striped member of the Forest 
variety is represented. These figures bring out 
the chief points of the Forest type, viz., prominent 
eyes, flat forehead, short ears, elk-like nose, short 
neck, long hollow back, round hind quarters, and 
a full but low set-on tail. Fig. 22, a reproduction 
of a drawing in the Combarelles cave, is so different 
from Fig. 15 (already identified as a member of the 
Steppe variety), and on the other hand so sugges- 
tive of the kind of horse represented in Fig. 20, 
that it is impossible to escape from the conclusion 
that the Paleolithic hunters were as familiar with 
stout short-necked elk-nosed horses of the Forest 
type as with large-headed horses of the Steppe 
variety. 

The Forest type seems to have had during 
Pleistocene times a wide distribution. Nehring 
figures a skull from Tribsees (Pomerania) which 
in its shape and measurements closely agrees with 
the skull of an elk-nosed Iceland pony. In this 
skull from north Germany the length multiplied 
by 100 and divided by its width gives an index of 
223—in the Iceland skull the index is 221, but in 
the Rhine skull of the Steppe type (the Remagen 
skull) the index is 249. The metacarpals (the long 
bones below the knees) of the Forest variety differ 
from the corresponding bones in the other varieties. 
They are so short and wide that the length is only 
from 5:4 to 5°8 times the width of the shaft—in 
the Plateau horse the length is usually 7°5 times 
the width of the centre of the shaft. The meta- 
podial bones in the British Museum indicate that 
horses of the Forest type were common during 
Pleistocene times in Kent and Essex and in the 
South of France. When further enquiries are made 
remains of Forest horses are likely to be found in 
abundance in the Pleistocene deposits of the Low 
Countries. 


THE PLATEAU HORSE. 


The drawings and engravings of Solutrian and 
Reindeer ages, taken along with osseous remains, 
not only make it evident that horses of the Steppe 
and Forest types were common in Europe towards 
the end of the Paleolithic period, they in addition 
suggest that these horses were sometimes associated 
with a flat-nosed, slender-limbed variety adapted, 
like Neohipparion of the Miocene period, for a free 
life on boundless plains. How fully the Paleo- 
lithic artist hunters realised the differences between 
what I have termed the Roman-nosed (Steppe), 
elk-nosed (Forest), and flat-nosed (Plateau) varieties 
will be best gathered from Figs. 16, 22, and 23. 
From Fig. 24 we have evidence of the existence of 
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horses with a well-furnished tail, somewhat drooping 
hind quarters, and long slender limbs—a variety 
to which bones found in Pleistocene deposits in 
Auvergne might very well have belonged. It 
has already been pointed out that in the Miocene 
period there were three-toed horses of the Plateau 
type, and though there is no evidence that any of 
the species of Neohipparion left one-hoofed 
descendants, it may be assumed that slender-limbed 
forms, having once appeared, would rapidly extend 
their range and continue to flourish in one part of 
the world or another. When the investigation of 
the Pliocene deposits of Central Asia is eventually 
taken in hand we may at last learn something 
definite of the history, if not of the actual birth. 
place, of the fleet slender-limbed horses from which 
—probably unaided by man—have sprung the 
finer kinds of ponies, and from which after centuries 
of artificial selection have mainly come the Barbs 
and Arabs, which played an important part in the 
making of the English thoroughbred. There are 
good grounds for believing that the ‘“ Roman- 
nosed”’ and elk-nosed horses figured by the 
Paleolithic artist-hunters are represented to-day 
by the Steppe and Forest varieties, but with the 
exception of the Celtic pony it is not so easy finding 
amongst modern horses a variety which corresponds 
to the flat-nosed, slender-limbed race of Paleolithic 
times. The external points of the Celtic pony are 
illustrated in Figs. 25 to 29. The small narrow 
head carries short ears and ends in a fine muzzle. 
The large, full, soft eyes are so far from the cars 


that the inner canthus (lower corner) of the eye 


lies nearly midway between the occipital crest and 
the upper margin of the nostril. The outline of the 
face, never convex, is either straight or slightly 
concave (Fig. 29); the nose is hence flat rather than 
elk-like, as in the Forest variety. The mane is 
heavy and so broad at its origin that it tends to 
fall to both sides of the neck. The tail (Fig. 27) is 
unique in having at its root a bunch of hairs (tail- 
lock) which when coated with snow affords a certain 
amount of protection to the hind quarters. During 
summer the taillock is shed (Fig. 26) with the winter 
coat to reappear in the late autumn. Of the eight 
callosities of the Forest type only two—the front 
chestnuts—are present. The hoofs are intermediate 
between those of the Forest and Steppe varieties. 
Of the skeleton it need only be mentioned that (I) 
the skull—like a well-bred Arab in its measure- 
ments—has a larger cranium and a narrower and 
slightly more bent face than the Forest horse ; 
(2) the vertebra of the neck and the first nine 
vertebre of the chest are longer than in the other 
varieties, hence the neck is longer and the chest 
has a relatively larger capacity ; (3) the loin vertebre 
as in the Steppe horse are five in number, and (4) 
the metapodial bones (the bones of the shanks) 
are slightly shorter than in Prejvalsky’s horse, but 
longer and decidedly narrower than in a Forest 
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horse of the same height at the withers. In intel- 
ligence and temperament the Celtic pony compares 
favourably with Arabs, and it is usually extremely 
keen and active. In being of a yellow-dun colour, and 
in having the merest vestiges of stripes the Celtic 
pony agrees with Prejvalsky’s horse of Mongolia. 

Small flat-nosed horses with limbs like the small 
variety of the Auvergne Pleistocene beds, 16). 
ponies of the Celtic type, have either been greatly 
dwarfed by unfavourable surroundings or special- 
ised for a subarctic habitat, while the larger flat- 
nosed horses, ¢.g., Arabs and Barbs, have long 
been subjected to artificial selection or to indis- 
criminate intercrossing. Hence neither amongst 
Celtic ponies, Arabs, nor Barbs are we likely to 
find forms which reproduce the characteristics of 
the primeval slender-limbed, fine-headed race of 
the Solutrian age, 7.e., forms which stand in the 
same relation to the flat-nosed Paleolithic horses 
that the wild (Steppe) horse of Mongolia does to 
‘““Roman-nosed”’ Paleolithic horses. The only 
horses so far as I know which realise one’s concep- 
tion of a primitive unimproved form adapted for 
living on boundless plains are horses occasionally 
met with on the Mexican plateau. 

It has already been mentioned that E. montezuma 
and such other forms as inhabited Mexico in pre- 
glacial times became extinct, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that horses were reintroduced 
into Mexico by the Spaniards early in the sixteenth 
century. Up to 1521, when the Conquest of Mexico 
was accomplished, only 116 horses had been intro- 
duced, but after the conquest adventurers poured 
in from Spain and the Antilles, many of them 
bringing horses with them. Of the sixteen horses 
Cortes had on board when he set out in 1519 from 
Cuba to conquer Mexico nine were chestnuts of 
various shades, one was of a dark colour, three 
were greys, one a dark sorrel, one a cream, and one 
a light yellow-dun, blackish red over the back. Of 
these sixteen horses only two were well-bred. 
Of the others, one (a grey) was a heavy animal ; 
the remainder were probably crosses of the modern 
remount type. If the horses which reached Mexico 
after its conquest were as mixed as the sixteen 
which accompanied Cortes in I51g it may be 
assumed that representatives of nearly all the 
varieties Spain possessed during the sixteenth 
century soon found their way to Mexico. 

In course of time horses escaped and estab- 
lished wild (feral) herds in various parts of the 
vast territory originally included in the empire of 
Montezuma. In some parts of Mexico (e.g., towards 
the north in the province of Durango) these wild 
herds continued to flourish until about a score of 
years ago. There has hence been ample time in 
the feral herds for reversion and the selection of 
forms best adapted for a trying life on a high arid 
plateau. But the elimination of forms unfit for 
an upland subtropical life was not confined to the 
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wild herds, for though Mexico was added to Spain 
in 1521 it continued more or less unsettled until 
well into the rgth century. As a result of the 
intermittent strife little attention was directed to 
the newly introduced domestic animals, in some 
respects they were in a worse plight than their 
feral companions, and since order has been restored 
so little has been done to establish distinct breeds 
that the horses throughout the greater part of 
Mexico are still what life on a high plateau during 
a period of well-nigh four centuries gradually 
made them. 

Assuming that in Mexico by reversion and 
selection the ancient Plateau type has been restored, 
the question is how can it be identified, how can 
members of this ancient race be distinguished 
from, say, crossbred forms living in the same herds ? 

Some four years ago I pointed out that in the 
Hebrides, Iceland, and other outlying areas there 
are still to be found small horses, apparently 
related to a small race which flourished in Europe 
during the Pleistocene period. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of the small slender-limbed 
Island horses—now commonly known as Celtic 
ponies—is the absence of the ergot or spur from 
the centre of each footlock, and the absence as in 
asses and zebras of the chestnuts or warts from 
the inner aspect of the hocks. 

The absence of chestnuts and ergots may not be 
a matter of much moment, nevertheless these 
vestiges have always counted for much in the 
classification of the Equide, and as they have 
never been found wanting in Steppe horses or in 
typical Forest horses they help to separate the 
flat-nosed from the Roman and elk-nosed varieties. 

The small horses with only two (the front chest- 
nuts) of the eight callosities present, are character- 
ised not only by a flat-nose (Fig. 29), but also by 
having a fine narrow head, small ears, large eyes, 
a fine muzzle, a long neck and well-laid shoulders, 
a short body, long slender limbs, and small hoofs. 
In other words, the absence of hind chestnuts and 
ergots not only serves to indicate that any given 
horse is not a member of the Steppe or Forest 
variety, but in addition indicates that it almost 
certainly belongs, or is related to, the Plateau 
variety. 

Having, after making full enquiries, failed to 
hear of either Barbs or Arabs in which the hind 
chestnuts were absent, and having observed that 
in these breeds there are more or less distinct 
traces of either Forest or Steppe blood, I in 1905 
decided to visit Mexico on the chance of coming 
across primitive slender-limbed horses akin to the 
Celtic pony, but adapted like the three-toed 
Neohipparion for a life on boundless plains. 

On inspecting numerous horses in various parts 
of north, central, and south Mexico, it became 
evident that Steppe and Forest blood gradually 
diminishes towards the south and west, with the 
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result that in the Oaxaca district (on the Pacific 
side of Mexico) the majority of the horses seem to 
be saturated with Plateau blood. I only once in 
Mexico came across a horse of a distinctly Steppe 
type, and richly striped yellow duns with an 
elk-nose and round quarters were extremely rare 
even on estates where an English shire stallion had 
been stationed for some years. On a large estate 
towards the north of Mexico 3°5 per cent. of the 
horses examined were without hind chestnuts ; 
5 per cent. had very small chestnuts, and in 7 per 
cent. the chestnuts were less than half the usual 
size. The majority of the horses on this estate 
in which the hind chestnuts were small or absent 
were roans or sorrels, which implies they were in 
all probability a blend of two or more varieties. 
On an estate further south—but still north of Mexico 
City—I found eighteen horses in which both hind 
chestnuts were absent and six with only one hind 
chestnut. In twenty-two the chestnuts were very 
small, and in eighty they were less than one-third the 
usual size. In this case the number without hind 
chestnuts or with very small ones was on an 
average nearly double that of the more northern 
estate. Of the eighteen without hind chestnuts eight 
were bays or browns and five were roans. It may 
be mentioned that on this estate there were several 
yellow duns of the Forest type and a number of 
** Roman-nosed ” individuals evidently saturated 
with Steppe blood—the presence of horses of the 
Forest and Steppe types was partly accounted for 
by the recent introduction of a stallion of the Shire 
breed. In south Mexico I came across a very 
considerable number of horses in which the chest- 
nuts and ergots were either very small or absent, 
and in Mexico City I saw several horses from 
Michoacan (a province bordering on the Pacific) in 
which the chestnuts were completely absent. The 
southern and western forms of a dun and a bay 
colour with the merest vestiges of stripes looked 
as if they were purer in type than the roans and 
sorrels met with further north. Several of the 
bays were Arab-like in make, with a fine muzzle 
(Fig. 31) and long slender limbs, while the yellow 
duns looked as a rule more primitive. One of the 
duns which looked like a cross between a high- 
caste Arab and a Celtic pony reminded me of 
ponies I had come across in the west of Ireland, 
in which the head was small, but not as refined as 
in a typical Arab, while the neck and limbs were 
shorter and the tail set-on somewhat lower. This 
yellow dun was especially interesting, because, in 


addition to large eyes and a full mane, it had a 


rudiment of the Celtic taillock. The difference 
between the long-faced, cross-bred horses common 
in North Mexico and horses of the Plateau type 
met with in the south-west of Mexico will be gathered 
from Figs. 30 to 34. Coarse-headed North Mexican 
horses are seen in Figs. 33 and 34, and on the left of 
Fig. 30 are two similar animals. The right of Fig. 30 
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is occupied by two horses in which the head is as 
fine as in small high-class Arabs. The difference 
between the long-faced Steppe-like horse and the 
narrow-faced horse of the Plateau type with large 
eyes and a fine muzzle will be realised by comparing 
Figs. 32 and 34 with Fig. 31. 

Without entering into further detail it may at 
once be stated that a study of the horses of Mexico 
and the West Indies and of crosses between Arabs 
and ponies of the Celtic type indicates that in all 
probability the small slender-limbed horses in 
Europe during the Solutrian age, i.e., towards the 
end of the Paleolithic period, had like the modern 
typical Celtic pony a yellow dun coat almost 
destitute of stripés, a fine narrow head, a long 
neck, the face slightly dished, the croup drooping 
slightly, but the tail well set-on, the limbs long 
and slender, the hoofs small, and the hind chest- 
nuts and all four ergots absent. That slender- 
limbed horses existed in Pleistocene times the 
metacarpal bones from Auvergne afford ample 
testimony, and that small-headed horses continued 
to flourish in prehistoric times will be made evident 
by and by. It may hence be assumed that the 
men of the Early Stone Age were familiar with 
horses of the Plateau type. Evidence of this we 
especially find in the drawings in the Combarelles 
cave. One of these drawings (Fig. 23) represents 
the head of a horse which profoundly differed from 
the horses represented in Figs. 16 and 22. We are 
hence justified in assuming that in addition to 
large-headed and broad-headed dun-coloured horses 
there existed at the end of the Ice Age small-headed 
dun-coloured horses with a fine muzzle, a long neck, 
and long slender limbs, adapted like Neohipparion 
of the Miocene for a life on open plains. 

In course of time the climate in the south of 
Europe improved and the men of the Reindeer 
period—the last of the Palaeolithic tribes— 
migrated northwards and thus made room for the 
men of the New Stone age who entered Europe 
from the East.* 


Hitherto, it has very generally been assumed 
that at the end of the Reindeer period, when the 
Neoliths spread over Europe, the herds of wild 
horses disappeared, as the herds of wild zebras 
disappeared in South Africa when it was overrun by 
a new race from Europe, and as horses for some 
unknown reason disappeared during the Ice Age 
in America. It has further been commonly assumed 
that all the horses now living under domestication 
have descended from an Eastern species re-intro- 
duced into Europe by some of the Neolithic tribes, 
as many centuries later horses were introduced 
into America by the Spaniards. 


* The land bridges between Europe and Africa having 
broken down during the Reindeer period, the Solutrian 
races were unable to re-enter Europe from Africa, when 
the climate once more improved, 
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It is supposed the indigenous horses which 
inhabited Europe in Paleolithic times disappeared, 
because the Neoliths found it more convenient to 
import domesticated varieties from their ancestral 
home in the East than tame the indigenous wild 
horses they found in Europe. If, however, it can 
be shown that horses were domesticated by the 
men of the Reindeer period before the arrival of 
the Neoliths, the main argument in support of the 
disappearance of the various species of horses 
which inhabited the south of Europe during the 
Early Stone Age will lose much of its value. From 
time to time it has been suggested that Palxo- 
lithic man not only hunted horses for food but 
maintained herds of semi-wild horses as Laplanders 
maintain herds of reindeer. The evidence in support 
of this view consists mainly of drawings and carvings 
showing horses with headstalls or halters. 

Since 1891 figures showing halters have from 
time to time been published, and recently M. 
Piette in a paper on the semi-domestication of 
animals in Pleistocene times discusses at consider- 
able length drawings of halters found in caves 
occupied by men of the Reindeer period, more 
especially drawings and carvings from the caves of 
Saint Michel d’Arudy and Mas d’Azil. The 
head of a horse with a halter from the cave of 
S. Michel d’Arudy is reproduced in Fig. 16a. 

M. Piette (from whose paper Fig. 164 is taken) 
states this halter consisted of three principal parts, 
viz., a nose band, two rigid side pieces, and 
various strings and cords. The nose-band A.A. 
occupies the position of the nose-band in a modern 
bridle; the decorated rigid pieces (B.B.) were 
connected at the one end with the nose-band and 
at the other by cords to the ear. These side pieces, 
which were made of wood, bone, or reindeer horn, 
and varied in shape, gave attachment to leading 
ropes, and served to keep the nose-band and the 
other parts of the halter in position. The accessory 
pieces consisted of cords (D.D.) extending upwards 
from the nose-band and side pieces, of a rope (F.) 
round the base of ear, and of numerous strings or 
threads (C.C. and E.E.) which M. Piette thinks 
were intended to provide protection from flies. 
Piette points out that for ten or perhaps twenty 
thousand years the halter was exclusively used, 
and that in some districts the halter has not yet 
given place to a bridle, 7.e., to a head piece adapted 
for carrying a bit. It is supposed that the men of 
the Reindeer period having, with the help of the 
halter, gained control over the Equide, were able 
to form herds which, by ensuring a plentiful supply 
of food, allowed the artist hunters time to improve 
their rude stone and bone implements. 

It is impossible from the drawings and carvings 
hitherto figured to say how many varieties of horses 
were living in a state of semi-domestication in 
Europe on the arrival of the Neoliths. It is also 
impossible to say whether the Neoliths brought 
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with them from the East horses as well as dogs, 
goats, sheep, and oxen. This much, however, is 
certain, that while some of the domestic horses of 
the Neolithic and Bronze ages resembled the large- 
headed and the coarse-limbed horses of the Solutre 
bone mounds, others in the fineness of the head 
and muzzle and in their limbs resembled Arabs. 
This being the case it follows that for untold ages 
there have been several perfectly distinct varieties 
of domestic horses in Europe, one or more of which 
may have descended from horses domesticated by 
the men of the Reindeer period, while others may 
have come from the East with the men of the 
New Stone Age. 

Though horses inhabited England in Paleolithic 
times (evidence of this we have in bones found in 
Kents Cavern, near Torquay), their remains have 
not yet been found in British long barrows, 1.e., 
in Neolithic burial mounds. Hence it is assumed 
that the horse was rarely if ever used in Britain 
until the Bronze Age. In fact there are good 
reasons for believing that the horse became extinct 
in Britain towards the end of the Paleolithic 
period, and did not reappear until Neolithic times 
—some say not until the Bronze Age. If the skulls 
in the British Museum from Walthamstow, Essex, 
belong to the Neolithic Age, horses either did not 
become extinct in Britain during, say, the Reindeer 
period, or were re-introduced sooner than is generally 
assumed by antiquaries. Judged by their measure- 
ments the Walthamstow horses were crossbred 
animals, and were hence probably domesticated— 
one closely approached the Forest, one the Plateau 
variety. About horses of the Bronze Age and the 
early Iron Age very little is known beyond the fact 
already alluded to, viz., that some of them were 
large-headed coarse animals, while others were 
Arab-like in build. For example, at Westeregeln, 
near Magdeburg, and in Brunswick, large varieties 
have been discovered, while in the south-west of 
Wiirtemberg, near Lake Neuchatel, in Switzerland, 
and at Spandau, in Prussia, a variety with a 
small head, fine muzzle, and slender limbs seems to 
have existed.* 

As some of the prehistoric horses had very long 
heads, while others were characterised by thick 
coarse legs, and others had graceful limbs and a 
fine Arab-like head, the conclusion may be safely 
hazarded that all through the centuries that elapsed 
between the end of the Ice Age and the historic 
period, at least three perfectly distinct kinds of 
horses occurred in Europe. This conclusion is 
supported by the enquiries of, amongst others, 
Rutimeyer, who found differences in the form and 
size of the skull in the earliest known domesticated 
horses. 


* The horse from Spandau (Bronze Age), judging by the 
bones figured by Nehring, had as slender limbs and as fine 
a head as the horse of the Plateau type from Walthamstow, 
Essex. 
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CHAPTER III.—HORSES DURING HISTORIC 
TIMES. 


During the historic period very little definite is 
known about the horses of Europe until the fifth 
century B.c. From the works of Pietrement, 
Sanson, Ridgeway, and others, one gathers that 
horses were known in Peloponnesus about the 
middle of the thirteenth century B.c., that some- 
what later there were white horses in Thrace, and 
yellow-dun horses in Greece. Later still the yellow- 
dun and white horses of the south of Europe were, 
Professor Ridgeway tells us, crossed with bay horses 
from North Africa. It hence follows that from 
about the sixth century B.c. onwards little can be 
learned from the south of Europe as to the 
characteristics of the native varieties concerned in 
the making of the modern domestic breeds. 

About one of the varieties of the horses of 
Europe Herodotus has given a wonderfully graphic 
description, and for information as to a second 
variety we are indebted to Cesar. The horses 
described by Herodotus belonged to the Sigynne, 
a tribe which lived north of the Danube. The 
Sigynne, Herodotus tells us, ‘“‘had horses with 
shaggy hair, five fingers long, all over their bodies ; 
they were small and flat-nosed, and incapable of 
carrying men, but when yoked under a chariot 
were very swift, in consequence of which the natives 
drove in chariots.” 

The horses referred to by Cesar belonged to a 
German tribe. Czsar writes :—“‘ Foreign horses, in 
which the Gauls take special delight and for which 
they pay large sums, the Germans do not employ, 
but their own native horses, which are bad and 
ugly, they train to endure the severest toil by 
daily exercise.” 

The description of the small horses of the 
Sigynne fits, as far as it goes, ponies of the Celtic 
type (Fig. 25) still met with in Iceland and the 
Western Islands of Scotland. A dun Faroe Island 
pony of this kind in my possession, small, flat-nosed, 
and incapable of carrying a man for any length of 
time, is when “‘ yoked under a chariot ” very swift. 
Ponies of this variety agree in their skeleton with 
the smaller kinds of Arabs, but differ profoundly 
from horses of the Steppe and Forest variety. In 
their colour, and in having neither hind chestnuts 
nor ergots, they agree with horses of the Plateau 
type found in Mexico, but in having during winter 
shaggy hair, five fingers long, and a remarkable tail- 
lock (Fig. 27), they depart from the ideal Plateau 
type, they are in fact members of the Plateau type 
specialised for a subarctic habitat. The small 
shaggy flat-nosed horses of the Sigynne of the fifth 
century B.C. appear to be intimately related to, if not 
identical with, the horses figured in Paleolithic 
times in the Dordogne caves, with the small Arab-like 
horses made use of in Neolithic times in Switzer- 
land, and they were probably closely related to 
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some of the horses from Walthamstow, Essex, said 
to be of Neolithic Age. 

Very different from these flat-nosed horses of the 
Sigynne were the bad ugly horses of the German 
tribes referred to by Cesar. Were these native 
German horses members of the Forest or Steppe 
variety ? What we know of these bad ugly horses 
points to their being nearly pure members of the 
Steppe variety. During prehistoric times large 
herds of wild horses seem to have lived in the 
vicinity of the Hartz Mountains, which in those 
days “‘ possessed a vegetation of the Steppe species 
and a corresponding climate.’ The skulls of many 
of the prehistoric horses found in Germany were 
large but narrow, which implies they belonged not 
to the Forest but to the Steppe vartety..- 1G. 15 
worth mentioning that Nehring and others who 
have made a special study of prehistoric horses 
have arrived at the conclusion that the horses 
tamed and reared by the ancient German tribes 
were native horses (t.e., not the offspring of already 
domesticated breeds brought by the Neoliths from 
Asia), and that an essential portion of the modern 
heavy horses of Germany must be traced back to 
the wild native races which lived in the vicinity of 
the Hartz Mountains, and in other areas of middle 
Europe in postglacial times. If these views are 
correct one can well understand Cesar speaking 
of the German horses as bad and ugly. 

If one may judge by the horses represented on 
the tombstones in the Cologne Museum (Fig. 168), 
further inquiries are likely to afford evidence of 
the existence in Germany during the Roman period 
of horses of the elk-nosed or Forest type as well as 
large-headed intractable horses of the Steppe type. 

From the small flat-nosed fleet shaggy - coated 
horses used in Central Europe in the fifth century 
B.C. by the Sigynne and the “bad and ugly ” 
horses of the Germans in Cesar’s time we may 
turn to the horses of Britain during the first two 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

The Sigynne according to Herodotus yoked 
their small horses under chariots because they were 
too small to carry men. Apparently for the same 
reason war-chariots were at one time used over 
the greater part of Europe. But either by 
importing foreign horses (the method followed by 
the Gauls) or by improving the native breeds 
(the method of the Germans) the size of the horses 
so increased that before Czsar’s time cavalry was 
substituted for war-chariots throughout the greater 
part of Europe. In Britain, however, doubtless 
owing to its isolation, war-chariots continued in 
use for at least a couple of centuries after the 
arrival of Cesar, in 55 B.C. 

The tribes of south Britain encountered by 
Cesar had a few troops of cavalry (the horses for 
these troops were doubtless obtained from Gaul), 
but the tribes of north Britain (e.g., the Caledonians 
and Maeate) who opposed the advance of Agricola 
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and other Roman generals had only small native 
horses. Did the native British horses at the 
beginning of the present era belong to the Steppe, 
Forest, or Plateau variety ? They were evidently 
different from the ‘‘ bad and ugly ” native German 
race. As the Romans were impressed by their 
speed and tractability they were probably allied 
to the small swift shaggy-coated horses of the 
Sigynne, and hence belonged to the Plateau type. 
Fortunately, from skulls and numerous bones of 
horses recently found during the exploration of the 
large frontier Roman fort at Newstead, near 
Melrose, it is at last possible to clearly realise the 
chief characteristics of the small flat-nosed horses 
which had almost certainly existed in Europe from 
the Pleistocene period. 

By comparing the small skulls and limb bones 
found at Newstead, with the skulls and limb bones 
of small modern horses belonging to the Steppe, 
Forest, and Celtic races, it is at once evident that 
during the first and second centuries a.p. there 
were in Britain horses built on the lines of Mexican 
horses of the Plateau type, but only measuring 
from 48 to 50 inches (12 to 12.2 hands) at the 
withers. In other words some of the horses in the 
Roman fort on the Scottish borders at the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century 
belonged to the same variety as the horses found 
in the Neolithic Lake-dwellings, and in prehistoric 
deposits of the Bronze Age in Wiirtemberg and 
elsewhere on the Continent, and to the yellow-dun 
shaggy-coated horses of the Celtic variety still 
occasionally met with in Iceland and the Scottish 
Hebrides, and in a less pure form in Norway and 
the west of Ireland. 

The large size of the cranium, the well-marked 
muscular ridges for the attachment of the galloping 
muscles, and the density and form of the limb 
bones indicate that the ancient British horses were, 
as the Romans noticed, alike remarkable for their 
speed, strength, intelligence, and docility. One 
of the small Newstead skulls is noteworthy for its 
relatively great cranial capacity, the large size of 
the orbits, and the narrowness of the face.* 
This skull evidently belonged to a horse with a 
fine head, a slender muzzle, and small jaws, which 
the three and a half inch bronze bits of the Swiss 
Lake-dwellings would have fitted admirably. In 
its measurements it resembles the skull of a I2- 
hands pony of the Celtic type from the Outer 
Hebrides. This pony, when two years old, looked, 
as the late Captain Hayes remarked, like a dwarf 
thoroughbred. In build it resembled a 12.2 yellow- 
dun Achill Island pony, and the yellow-dun ponies 


ee 


* The index obtained by dividing the length of this 
small British skull by its width is 241—which implies 
that it belongs to a finer and purer type than modern 
Barbs and Arabs, in which the index seems to vary from 
233 to 237. 
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without hind chestnuts I came across in South 
Mexico. 

In addition to small skulls of the Plateau type 
the Newstead fort has yielded skulls of the Steppe 
and Forest types. Strangely enough the existence 
of two quite distinct varieties, of what might per- 
haps be termed heavy or cold-blooded horses, has 
not hitherto been clearly realised. Professor 
Ridgeway, e.g., in addition to small-headed slender- 
limbed horses (Libyan and Celtic) only recognises 
one variety, the coarse-headed, slow horse of 
Upper Europe and Upper Asia—a variety intimately 
related to the wild horse (EF. prejvalskii) of the 
Gobi Desert, the type of the Steppe variety. That 
the Forest profoundly differs from the Steppe 
variety is at once evident when typical members 
of the two types are seen side by side, or when 
Fig. 20 is compared with Fig. 6, or when Fig. 37 
is compared with Fig. 38. In Fig. 37 we have a 
Forest head of a very refined type (due to a cross 
of Plateau blood), in Fig. 38 a coarse head of the 
Steppe type. In Fig. 37 the eyes are wide apart 
and prominent, while the face, concave for some 
distance below the eyes, ends ina somewhat elk-like 
muzzle. In Fig. 38 there is a marked ‘‘ Roman 
nose,” the eyes are lateral in position and widely 
separated from the nostrils. It is doubtless true one 
may come across two animals which, though both 
saturated with Steppe blood, decidedly differ. 
Spearmint (Fig. 36) has undoubtedly inherited his 
long face and long ears from ancestors of the Steppe 
type, while the half Arab mare represented in Fig. 
35 has as certainly inherited the marked pro- 
minence between the eyes (due to the expansion of 
the frontal sinuses and the increase of the nasal 
fossee) from similar ancestors. Nevertheless, while 
in Spearmint the distance between eye and the nostril 
is nearly double the distance between eye and the 
occipital crest, in the half Arab, the inner corner 
(canthus) of the eye is midway between the nostril 
and the top of the head. 

In Spearmint the Forest variety has counted 
for little or nothing in the formation of the head; 
in the half Arab, while the Steppe variety has 
contributed a fronto-nasal prominence, the position 
of the eye and the length of the face has been deter- 
mined by the Forest variety. As the half Arab is 
a cross between a short-faced Norwegian pony free 
of Steppe blood, and an Arab mare of a mixed type 
the head represented in Fig. 35 is very much 
what might have been anticipated. 

That the Forest and Steppe types fundamentally 
differ is at once realised when the skulls are compared. 
In a Roman skull of the Forest type (Fig. 13) the 
face, as in the elk, is nearly in a line with the cranium, 
while in Fig. 14, a Roman skull of the Steppe type 
probably built on the same lines as the skull of 
Spearmint, the face is strongly bent downwards 
on the cranium as in sheep and oxen. Moreover, 
while in the straight skull the face is relatively very 
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broad, in the bent skull the face is relatively very 
long—the great length partly resulting from the 
backward position of the orbits. 

It is of course conceivable that the profound 
differences between the skulls found in the Roman 
fort near Melrose had resulted from domestication 
and artificial selection between, say, the Homeric 
period and the beginning of the Christian era. 
But seeing that the strongly bent Roman skulls are 
practically identical with the skull of the wild 
horse (£. prejvalskit) still living in Central Asia, 
and that horses with a narrow skull of the Plateau 
type existed in Neolithic times, and doubtless also 
in Pleistocene times,* and seeing that the nearly 
straight Roman skulls belong to a very primitive 
type, the view that the differences have resulted 
from domestication and artificial selection is, I 
venture to think, untenable. 


CHAPTER IV.—COAT COLOUR IN HORSES. 
THE ANCESTRAL COLOURS. 


Before discussing the origin of the more important 
domestic breeds of the British Empire it will be 
well to refer to the coat colour of horses. As already 
stated, Darwin arrived at the conclusion that all 
the existing races of horses had descended ‘‘ from 
a single dun-coloured more or less striped, primi- 
tive stock to which our horses occasionally revert.’’ 
On the other hand Colonel Hamilton Smith, who 
devoted much attention to the colour of the Equide, 
believed the existing races had descended from 
several wild species (from five stripes) one of which 
was dun-coloured and striped. From this primitive 
striped race he thought the markings in all the 
domestic breeds had been inherited. 

While Darwin, Hamilton Smith, and most other 
writers on the colour of horses associated stripes 
with dun varieties, Ridgeway believes “stripes are 
at least as often a concomitant of dark as of dun 
colour,”’t “‘as constant a feature of dark-coloured 
horses such as pure Arabs of the Anazah breed, the 
English thoroughbred, and the South American 
pampas horses.”’{ Professor Ridgeway, instead of 
believing with Hamilton Smith that the stripes of 
domestic breeds had been entirely inherited from 
a primitive striped dun variety, thinks the stripes 
have been inherited to a considerable extent from 
a bay variety “ developed during a long succession 
of time in Libya, under conditions similar to those 
which have produced zebras with their finely- 
formed limbs, their dark skin, and striped 
In the case of the Steppe horse (E. 


*It has already been pointed out that in E. Scotti of the 
American pre-glacial deposits the face was bent downwards 
on the cranium as in Prejvalsky’s horse, and as in some 
of the horses made use of by the Roman auxiliaries who 
garrisoned the Newstead fort during the first or second 
century A.D. 

+ Ridgeway, 


“ Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred 
Horse,” p. 465. 
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prejvalskit), the only wild horse now living, there 
are only vestiges of the striped coat which it may 
be assumed was of immense value to the remote 
forest ancestors.* The only Prejva!sky hybrid I 
have seen—a two-year-old cross between a fairly 
typical bay Celtic pony mare and a Prejvalsky 
stallion—-has only a faint dorsal band, there are 
no stripes on the face or shoulders nor yet bars on 
the legs. In colour this hybrid is light bay. 

It may hence in the meantime be assumed that 
the richly striped domestic horses have not in- 
herited their markings from the Steppe variety. 

The Plateau has even fewer vestiges of stripes 
than the Steppe variety. In typical yellow dun 
Celtic ponies without ergots and hind chestnuts 
and with a well developed taillock, the dorsal 
band is narrow and indistinct, and at the most 
there are only faint indications of bars on the legs. 
That the Plateau variety had long ago discarded 
the ancestral striped coat is forcibly suggested by 
the study of hybrids. It has been mentioned that 
in a hybrid between a Prejvalsky stallion and a 
bay mare of the Celtic type there are no stripes 
beyond an indistinct dorsal band. More remark- 
able still, in a hybrid out of a Burchell Zebra mare 
by a flat-nosed yellow-dun pony of the Celtic race 
the few stripes present are so inconspicuous that 
at the distance of a few yards this hybrid (Fig. 40) 
looks like an ordinary hinny, i.e., like a hybrid 
between a she-ass and a pony. It might be said, 
stripes are few and inconspicuous in this zebra 
hybrid owing to the unusual prepotency of the 
pony sire (Fig. 39). It should, however, be borne in 
mind that in a violent outcross it is not, as a rule, 
the immediate parent that counts, but the more 
or less remote ancestors. 

Further evidence of the view that the Plateau 
variety has as completely got rid of its stripes, as 
the lion has grown out of his spots, we have in the 
fact already mentioned that in Mexico the more 
closely horses approximate to the ideal Plateau 
type, the fewer and less conspicuous the stripes. 
It may hence be said that the zebra-like markings 
so frequently seen on dun and bay, and even on 
roan-coloured, domestic horses have not been 
inherited from the Plateau variety. 

If neither the Steppe nor the Plateau varieties 
are responsible for the stripes of modern horses, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that, as Colonel 
Hamilton Smith supposed, one of the primitive 
stocks—one of the species—which took part in the 
making of domestic breeds was dun-coloured and 
striped, and that the stripes in all the domestic 
breeds are the result of crosses with this primitive 
dun variety and its more or less modified descendants. 
Though in Darwin’s time no aboriginal or truly 


* That the Steppe horse has sprung from forest-haunting 
ancestors is indicated by the fact that during its growth 
it has for a time the face nearly in a line with the cranium 
as in horses of the Forest type: 
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wild horse was positively known to exist, he wrote, 
‘We ought not to feel sure that all our breeds are 
descended from a single species.”* Darwin was 
led to write thus because he realised that several 
species and varieties of the horse existed during 
the later tertiary periods, and because Rutimeyer 
had “found differences in the size and form of the 
skull in the earliest known domesticated horses.”’* 
Had Mr. Darwin realised that a true wild horse 
with only the merest vestiges of stripes still sur- 
vived he might not have rejected so readily the view 
of Hamilton Smith that domestic breeds included 
several wild stocks amongst their ancestors, one of 
which was dun and striped. 

It has already been pointed out that the members 
of the Forest variety resemble the Elk and other 
recognised forest forms in having the face nearly 
in a line with the cranium, the nasal bones short 
and arched upwards at their free ends, the upper 
lip prehensile, the incisor teeth inclined forwards, 
the hoofs adapted for soft ground and the ribs long 
and widely arched. 

In forms adapted for arid sandy wastes, and for 
plateaus with the few fertile areas separated by 
wide and almost barren deserts, the coat is, with 
rare exceptions, of a dun, grey, or rufous colour, 
with, at the most, white patches to serve as recogni- 
tion marks. In varieties which from the outset 
are adapted for a forest life the coat is usually of a 
fawn colour and richly decorated with stripes or 
spots. In both cases selection has been at work, 
the desert and the forest having done their best 
to make their denizens as inconspicuous as possible. 
This being the case, we expect the Steppe and 
Plateau horses, though doubtless the descendants 
of striped Miocene ancestors, to be of a sandy 
colour and almost destitute of stripes, and the Forest 
horses to be of a richer tint and sufficiently striped 
to make them, at least in certain lights and under 
certain conditions, almost invisible to their more 
formidable enemies. In the recently discovered 
Okapi of the Semliki and Ituri forests we have a 
primitive ungulate which probably never ventures 
into the open. In the Okapi in the British, as in 
the Okapi in the Royal Scottish Museum, the 
greater part of the body is of a reddish brown colour, 
while the rump and hind legs as far as the hocks, 
and the forelegs as far as the knees are striped 
transversely with alternate dark and light bands. 
Below the hocks and knees the legs are, in most 
part, white. The Okapi supports the view that 
a dark dun more or less striped coat is associated 
with a Forest life rather than with a free life on 
boundless plains or high plateaus. 

Is it the case that native breeds of horses with 
the characters of forest forms are more striped 
than members of the Steppe and Plateau varieties ? 


* Animals and Plants, p. 5 3 
+ Origin of Species, p. 129, 
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The fjord horses of Norway, the horses of Iceland, 
and of the western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, and in fact, horses all over the world—in 
Mongolia, Tibet, India, and Arabia—characterised 
by a short broad head, a short neck, a long body, 
and short limbs ending in broad hoofs, have often 
a well-marked dorsal band, and more or less dis- 
tinct stripes on the legs, and in some cases vestiges 
of stripes on the face, neck, and trunk. The view 
that these stripes have been inherited from members 
of the Forest variety is supported by crossing 
experiments. The zebra mare which produced a 
light coloured nearly stripeless hybrid to a horse 
of the Celtic type subsequently gave birth to a 
richly-striped long-bodied, broad-hoofed hybrid to a 
bay horse of the Forest type. In like manner 
mares of the Forest type yielded richly - striped 
hybrids to a Burchell zebra stallion. For example 
a skewbald Iceland mare (Fig. 41) with the broad 
short face and long body of the Forest type (a mare 
so prepotent that her foal (Fig. 42) by a bay Arab 
was almost the image of herself) had a richly-striped 
hybrid (Fig. 43) by Matopo, the zebra stallion used 
in my telegony experiments. Equally richly- 
striped hybrids by the same zebra sire were obtained 
from a striped bay highland pony, and from a well- 
bred chestnut mare—both these mares had the 
elk-like nose and long body of the Forest variety. 
Like evidence was also obtained by crossing differ- 
ent breeds of horses. A roan-coloured Arab mare 
by a chestnut sire out of a grey dam produced to a 
faintly-striped dun-coloured Norwegian fjord horse 
a light-yellow dun filly in which the dorsal band 
and bars on the legs are as distinct as in zebras. 
In this case there is Forest blood in both sire and 
dam, for the mare though the offspring of long- 
pedigreed Arab ancestors has bars on the legs, 
and the long body and broad hoofs which 
characterise the Forest race. Similar results were 
obtained with an imported bay Arab stallion 
provided with a dark dorsal band, and bars on the 
legs—t.e., an Arab obviously saturated with Forest 
blood. A _ yellow-dun Connemara mare of the 
Celtic type produced to this stallion a foal destitute 
from the first of stripes, while a yellow-dun 
Mongolian mare of the Forest variety yielded to 
the same Arab a striped foal of her own make and 
colour. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, together 
with the observations of M. Piette and others on 
the drawings of horses by Palzolithic man, it seems 
to me there are good grounds for adhering to the 
view of Hamilton Smith that modern domestic 
breeds have descended from several wild stocks, 
one of which was dun and striped. 


ORIGIN OF THE CoAT COLOUR IN MODERN BREEDS. 


Assuming that the majority of the horses now 
living under domestication have descended from 
three dun-coloured wild species of which two 
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(the Steppe and Plateau) had all but lost the 
ancestral markings ages before they were domesti- 
cated, while one (the Forest) at the time of domestica- 
tion retained in a more or less perfect condition 
the ancestral stripes, the question arises: How 
did the bay, black, white, chestnut, and other 
colours worn by modern horses originate ? 

In the case of wild animals all the members of 
the same species living at the same time under 
similar conditions as a rule closely resemble each 
other in colour, not because wild animals are not 
liable to vary in colour as in other respects, but 
probably because the colour assumed at any given 
time is the best adapted for the environment. 
This being the case it is conceivable that while a 
yellow-dun colour prevailed in one area, a bay or 
a black or even a white might be gradually assumed 
in another. In Africa half a century ago one of 
the zebras (E. quagga) was in the act of trans- 
forming its striped into a whole-coloured reddish- 
brown coat. In a like manner one of the horses in 
North Africa might in prehistoric times have been 
found in the act of losing its stripes and part passu, 
assuming ‘‘a nearly uniform bay colour.’* It is 
conceivable that a bay horse evolved in North 
Africa by blending in varying degrees with white 
and dun horses might in course of time, as Professor 
Ridgeway believes, give rise to “‘ the various shades 
of grey, rufous grey, roan, skewbalds, piebalds, 
chestnut, brown, and black.’’+ 

There is not, however, as far as I am aware, any 
reason for assuming that a bay colour was better 
adapted than a dun for the conditions which pre- 
vailed in North Africa during say the Pleistocene 
period, and though the horses of Libya, several 
centuries before the Christian Era, may have been 
of a dark colour it by no means follows their 
ancestors had got rid of their dun coat? previous 
to their domestication. 

There is another possible explanation of the 
diversity in the colouration of modern horses. The 
bay, black, white, and chestnut colours may have 
resulted from the blending (may have been induced 
by the intercrossing), of the Steppe, Forest, Plateau, 
and yet other varieties after their domestication 
had been accomplished. That the intercrossing of 
two or more varieties led in bygone ages to the 


* Ridgeway, p. 462. fp. 423. 

t Unfortunately the coat colour of primeval horses is not 
settled by the coloured drawings in the Dordogne caves: 
In the Font-de-Gaune Cave, e.g., there were 77 painted 
figures including aurochs, reindeer, and red deer, mammoths, 
antelopes and horses. Some of the paintings are black, 
some yellow, in others both of these colours were used, 
but not in a realistic fashion. Sir Harry Johnston, 
K.C.B., in his work on Liberia, says: ‘‘ It is probable that 
the original markings in the horse family were white or 
light-coloured on a dark ground. The fragment of hide 
found in a Patagonian cave belonging to an extinct genus 
of horse (Hippidium) was said to be foxy-red marked with 
faint white spots.”"—Vol II., p. 719. 
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appearance of new shades of colour is suggested by 
what happens to-day when members of distinct 
races are intercrossed. 

During the last ten years I have made numerous 
crosses between horses of the Forest and Celtic 
type. These experiments show :-— 

A. That a yellow-dun of the Celtic type crossed 
with a striped yellow-dun of the Forest type may 
give 

I. A yellow of the Celtic type with the stripes 
few and faint. 

2. A yellow-dun of the Forest type with dis- 
tinct stripes. 

3. A chestnut nearly intermediate in its 
characters. 

4. A bay with Celtic affinities. 

5. A bay with Forest affinities. 

B. That a chestnut crossed with a yellow-dun 

of the Forest type may give 
r. A dun so light in colour that it appears 
white. 
2. A bay of a mixed type. 

C. That a bay of the Forest type crossed with 

a yellow-dun of the Celtic type may give 
1. A black intermediate in character. 
2. A red roan of the Plateau type. 
3. A bay of a mixed type. 
4. A chestnut of a mixed type. 

D. That a white of the Forest. type crossed 

with a yellow-dun of the Celtic type may give 
I. A grey roan of the Forest type.” 
2. A richly-striped white-dun of the Forest 
type. 

E. That a black sire with strong Celtic affinities 
crossed with a yellow-dun of the Forest type 
may give 

I. A yellow-dun of the Forest type. 
2. A black of a mixed type. 

F. That a black sire of the Celtic type crossed 
with a yellow-dun mare of the same type may give 
I. A yellow-dun identical with the dam. 

It thus appears that by repeated crossing it is 
possible to obtain sooner or later from yellow-duns 
of different types, offspring of the following colours, 
viz. :—Chestnut, bay, white, black, red and grey 
roan*. In other words these and other colours 
could arise amongst domesticated horses in Europe 
and Asia without the help of a bay horse from 
North Africa. 

It is not surprising that yellow-duns living 
under domestication should by ordinary variation 
(sporting), or as a result of the disturbance induced 
by intercrossing give rise to chestnut, bay, white, 
and black offspring; because in the first place in 
wild animals sports presenting these colours are 
from time to time produced, and in the second 
place the colour in horses is mainly due to the 

*I have never obtained piebald or skewbald except 
when either the sire or the dam was of a piebald or skewbald 
colour 
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presence of yellow, red, and black pigments. In a 
typical yellow-dun with black points the colour is 
chiefly due to yellow and black pigment. When 
for some unknown reason the black is absent and 
the yellow very scarce a white (i.c., a very light 
dun) is the result, when the black pigment is 
slightly in excess we get a bay, when largely in 
excess a black. Some years ago I pointed out 
that a bay with black points may be regarded as a 
glorified yellow-dun. It is conceivable that unusu- 
ally favourable conditions might rapidly transform 
a yellow-dun into a bay variety or that a bay 
might be the outcome of the rejuvenescence—the 
unusual vigour—which so frequently results from 
the intercrossing of two distinct and unrelated 
types. If, as seems probable, bay is an intensified 
yellow-dun, it ought perhaps to be regarded as a 
truer and more natural colour than either roan, 
chestnut, black, white, or grey. If this view is 
right, when intercrossing is resorted to, the various 
shades of bay should behave somewhat differently 
than the various shades of chestnut, roan, &c. 


THE INHERITANCE OF COAT CoLour. 


Mendel and his followers have demonstrated : 
(I) that while the crossbred offspring of pure types 
are sometimes intermediate in their characters, 
they are frequently in one or more of their 
external characters identical with one of their 
parents—the parent they thus resemble is hence said 
to be dominant while the other is known as the 
recessive parent. (2) That the crossbred offspring 
of pure types—whether they happen to take after 
one parent or to be intermediate—when interbred 
give rise to progeny 25 per cent. of which resemble 
each of the grand-parents while the remainder 
(50 per cent.) resemble, and when interbred, behave 
like, the first cross. It need hardly be pointed out 
that it is of the utmost importance that breeders of 
horses should fully understand both of these funda- 
mental principles established half a century ago 
by Gregor Mendel. In considering the inheritance 
of coat colour we are, however, chiefly concerned 
with the fact that one of the parents is frequently 
dominant. 

What is meant by the terms “dominant” and 
“recessive ” will be best realised by an example. 

When a hornless Galloway bull is mated with 
long-horned, shaggy-coated Highland heifers, the 
offspring so closely resemble the sire that they are 
easily mistaken for pure bred Galloways. In this 
case the hornless sire is ‘‘ dominant,” the long- 
horned heifers ‘“‘ recessive.” Breeding with the 
Galloway-like first crosses should give the following 
amongst other results :— 

(rt) When interbred, the products of the first cross 
should consist of 25 per cent. of pure 
Galloways, 25 per cent. of pure High- 
landers, and 50 per cent. of crosses (still 
Galloway - like in appearance) which 
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behave exactly like the first cross, 14.¢., 
when again interbred they should yield 
25 per cent. of Galloways, 25 per 
cent. of Highlanders, and 50 per cent. of 
crosses, Galloway- like in appearance, 
which again behave like the first cross. 
The first cross inherits germ plasm from 
both parents. By way of accounting for 
the first crosses producing three kinds of 
offspring, viz., 25 per cent. like the grand- 
sire, 25 per cent. like the granddam, and 
50 per cent. like themselves, it is assumed 
that the germ plasm of both the male and 
female first crosses is, as it were, sorted, 
with the result that the eggs and sperms 
produced are pure—either identical with 
the eggs of the grandam or with the 
sperms of the grandsire. Unless this hap- 
pens it is difficult. to understand how on 
an average 50 per cent. of the offspring 
of first crosses have all the points of pure 
bred stock. 

(2) When Galloway-like first cross heifers are 
bred with pure Galloway bulls they should 
produce 50 per cent. of pure Galloways 
and 50 per cent. of Galloway-like crosses 
which behave like first crosses. 

(3) When Galloway-like first cross heifers are 
bred with a pure Highland bull they 
should produce 50 per cent. of pure 
Highlanders and 50 per cent. of Galloway- 
like crosses which again behave like first 
crosses. 

Obviously in the case of horses it is important to 
determine whether any given colour is “ dominant ”’ 
or ‘‘ recessive’ in relation to other colours, @.g., 
whether a bay is ‘‘dominant” or “recessive ” 
with chestnut. 

If bay is an intensified yellow-dun, 1.¢., practi- 
cally a natural colour, a bay should presumably 
prove more prepotent than a chestnut. 

At the present day about 95 per cent. of the 
horses registered in the thoroughbred stud-book 
are bay, brown, or chestnut. A recent exhaustive 
study of the offspring of bays and chestnuts led 
Mr. C. C. Hurst to conclude that pure-bred bays 
mated with chestnuts give no chestnut offspring, 
i.e., that in modern thoroughbred horses bay is 
** dominant ’’ and chestnut “ recessive.’ Professor 
Weldon, however, arrived at a different conclusion, 
viz.:—That “chestnut cannot be regarded as a 
Mendelian ‘recessive’ since bay, brown, black, 
and their intermediates may be produced by the 
union of two chestnut individuals.” In no instance in 
my experience have two chestnuts failed to produce 
chestnuts, but on two occasions chestnut foals 
unexpectedly appeared in my stud—a black Shet- 
land pony belonging to a dark strain produced a 
chestnut filly to a chestnut Arab, and a bay mare 
(the offspring of a brown Arab and a grey mare) 


produced to a chestnut thoroughbred (Lockstitch) 
a chestnut colt. In two other cases chestnuts were 
somewhat unexpected, viz.: when a bay hunter 
mare had a chestnut filly by a grey Connemara 
pony and a chestnut Mongol mare had a chestnut 
foal by a yellow-dun Connemara pony. 

As to these instances it ought to be mentioned 
(1) the black Shetland pony for some reason or 
other was deficient in prepotency, her offspring 
always closely resembled the sire. (2) The brown 
sire of the half Arab bay mare may have belonged 
to a chestnut strain. (3) The sire (The Miser) of 
the bay hunter mare was chestnut ; and (4) there 
is a tendency in dun sires to produce chestnut 
offspring. In support of the view that chestnut is 
recessive to bay it may be added that bays known 
to be obtained by crossing bays and chestnuts 
produce with rare exceptions, when mated with 
chestnuts, 50 per cent. of chestnuts which breed 
true, and 50 per cent. of bays which behave like 
first crosses between pure bays and chestnuts, 1.e., 
produce when interbred 25 per cent. pure chestnuts, 
25 per cent. pure bays, and 50 per cent. impure 
bays, which again behave like a first cross between 
a bay and a chestnut. 

Although dark colours are usually dominant 
in the case of thoroughbreds, they are not neces- 
sarily dominant in all breeds. In the case of the 
French Percherons, ¢.g., grey is dominant (pre- 
potent) over black. This breed at the present time, 
as it happens, is in a transition stage. At the 
beginning of last century two grey prepotent 
Oriental stallions had so great an influence that until 
recently nearly all Percherons were of a grey colour 
—they were sometimes black with a few light 
hairs, sometimes so light that in old age they were 
nearly pure white. In course of time a demand 
arose in America for dark-coloured Percherons, 
which has led to the selection of dark individuals 
for breeding, with the result that the colour of 
Percherons is being rapidly changed. 

It will be obvious that working on Mendelian 
lines a change of this kind can be rapidly effected. 
For example, if a black or nearly black Percheron 
sire is mated with a number of grey mares and the 
female offspring when mature, mated with a black 
unrelated sire, 25 per cent. or thereabout of the 
offspring will be black—if the sire happens to be a 
pure black and not a cross between a black and a 
grey, 50 per cent. of the offspring will, on an average, 
be black. 

Though a marked change has already been made 


by artificial selection in the colour of the Percheron 
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breed, the long-established grey colour is still 
prepotent over black, 7.e., grey is still dominant 
and black recessive. Mr. Harper, who has studied 
the records of the American and French Percheron 
Horse Breeding Association, in addition to showing 
that grey is still prepotent over black, has arrived 
at certain other conclusions, viz. :—(1) that the 
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dam is prepotent over the sire in the ratio of about 
five to four, grey dams being more prepotent than 
black dams and grey sires than black sires ; also 
grey dams are more prepotent than grey sires and 
black dams than black sires—the greater prepotency 
of the dam is somewhat unexpected, it is doubtless 
partly the result of the long predominant colour ; 
(2) that there is apparently a degree of correlation 
between age and prepotency, and (3) that there 
appears to be an optimum age of prepotency occur- 
ring in middle life. . 

From my crossing experiments as a whole the 
conclusion arrived at is that when pure-bred stock 
is used, results in accordance with Mendel’s law may 
be expected in about 95 cases out of 100, but when 
the parents are impure, more especially when they 
are a recent blend of several unstable breeds, it is 
impossible to foresee what may happen—some of 
the offspring may resemble a recent prepotent 
ancestor, but the majority are likely to be decided 
mongrels. 


CHAPTER V.—ORIGIN OF DOMESTIC 
BREEDS. 


We are now in a position to consider the origin of 
the domestic breeds. We have seen that from the 
outset the horse section of the odd-toed ungulates 
(the Perissodactyla) has invariably been repre- 
sented by several distinct types, each developing 
on independent lines as if making for different 
goals. The London clay—a deposit said to be two 
or three millions of years old—and formations of 
a like age on the continent of Europe and in America 
have furnished evidence of the existence of several 
varieties, whippet-like in build, but carrying a hoof 
on each of the four toes of each fore foot, and on 
each of the three toes of each hind foot. After 
untold ages the place of the various species of 
horses with each fore limb ending in four hoofs 
(of, e.g., Eohippus and Protorohippus of the Eocene 
period) was taken by horses of the Lower Miocene, 
in which each fore as well as each hind limb ended 
in three hoofs, and in which the incisor teeth were 
cupped—possessed a rudiment of the “mark” so 
characteristic of the living Equide. These lower 
Miocene horses, consisting of several species of 
Mesohippus in America and of Anchitherium in 
Europe, were, in course of time, succeeded by larger 
and more specialized forms, including Hypohippus, 
adapted for a forest life, Neohipparion, a horse 
of the plains with limbs like the Virginian deer, and 
Protohippus, intermediate in build, which probably 
spent part of its time in forests, part in the open. 
At the close of the Miocene period a horse (Plio- 
hippus) with each limb ending in a single hoof 
made its appearance for the first time. Little is 
known in which directions the horse family 
developed in America during the Pliocene period, 
but this gap in the history is partly bridged 
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over by old-world forms. Hipparion, a three-toed 
form, still flourished in the north of India and the 
south of Europe, and about the same time E. 
sivalensis and E. namadicus (true horses, 7.e., mem- 
bers of the genus Equus) inhabited Northern India, 
while E. stenonis occurred in Algeria, Italy, Switzer- 
land and England. In a word, we have evidence 
of the existence at the same time and sometimes 
in the same area of several distinct species of horses 
throughout an immense period that extends from 
the Lower Eocene to the Upper Pliocene. Some 
of these horses were specializing in one direction, 
some in another, some were perfecting their speed 
mechanism, some adding to the complexity of 
their already complex teeth, while others, to make 
up for the reduction of their lateral digits, were 
widening their hoofs to adapt them for a life in 
the vicinity of forests. When we at last arrive 
within measurable distance of the Glacial epoch we 
find the horse family at its climax in the New 
World, where horses abounded well-nigh all over 
North and Central America, and were represented 
by several very remarkable types in South America. 
How many species found a home in America in pre- 
glacial times it will never be possible to determine, 
but this much is certain, that about the beginning 
of the Pleistocene age America was richer in species 
of horses than Africa is to-day in asses and zebras. 

In North and Central America all the horses 
became extinct before man appeared on the scene, 
but in South America certain species survived 
into the human period—one (Onohippidium) per- 
haps lingered on until horses were introduced from 
Europe in the sixteenth century—this is suggested 
by well-preserved hoofs recently discovered in an 
Argentine cave. 

In the Old World, horses continued to flourish 
in one area or another right through the Glacial 
epoch. Whether the horses represented in the 
Pleistocene deposits of Northern Asia, Europe and 
North Africa originally came ready made from 
North America by land bridges in the position of 
Behrings Strait or were evolved in Central Asia it 
is still impossible to say. It is also impossible to 
Say how many species were scattered over Europe, 
Asia and North Africa at the end of the Pleistocene 
period. 

I have endeavoured to prove that there were at 
least three species in Europe during the Paleolithic 
age, and I have shown that during the first century 
A.D. there were three perfectly distinct types of 
domestic horses in the possession of the Roman 
garrison at Newstead, near Melrose. The question 
now arises, How many wild species were tamed in 
prehistoric times and eventually blended into the 
more or less distinct breeds of the historic period ? 
Or it may be asked, Have modern breeds sprung 
from varieties similar to those found in the N ewstead 
fort? I have already indicated that it has long 
been generally assumed that modern horses belong to 
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a single species which in no point fundamentally 
differs from FE. fossilis, a species to which all the 
Pleistocene horses are commonly supposed to belong. 

This view, however, was not adopted by Hamilton 
Smith, who believed domestic breeds had been 
derived from five stirpes or species*, nor by Ruti- 
meyer, who found differences between the skulls 
of the earliest domesticated horses. The single 
origin view was evidently adopted with some 
misgiving by Darwin, and though Sanson eventually 
arrived at the conclusion that domestic horses 
had a single origin, he at one time held they were 
derived from eight species, viz. :—1. E. c. astaticus. 
2. E. c. africanus. 3. E. c. germanicus. 4. E. c. 
frisius. 5. E. c. belgicus. 6. E. c. britannicus. 
97. E. c. hibernicus, and E. c. sequanius. Even now 
Sanson recognises two distinct varieties, while 
Pietrement, the great French authority on ancient 
and modern horses, derives the domestic breeds 
from eight races or varieties. 

Sanson now recognises two kinds of “ Oriental ”’ 
horses, vtz., I. Horses which he assumes had been 
domesticated from Asiatic wild stock—these he 
includes in his species E. c. astaticus. 2. Horses 
which he believes had originated in North-east 
Africa—these formed his species EF. c. africanus. 

Pietrement, like Sanson, believed domestic horses 
had originated from eight distinct stocks, but 
instead of regarding these wild stocks as equivalent 
to species he regarded them as varieties or races 
of the single species E. caballus of Linnaeus. Pietre- 
ment assumed that in prehistoric times there were 
eight more or less isolated areas, two in Asia and 
six in Europe, in each of which the wild indigenous 
horses had been successfully brought under domesti- 
cation. 

One of Pietrement’s Asiatic areas lay to the south 
of the great Altai Mountains, the other lay to the 
west of the Ala Tau Mountains, near Lake Balkash. 
In the former, according to Pietrement, the Mongols 
domesticated the race to which Sanson gave the 
name of E. c. africanus. In the latter Pietrement 
tells us the Aryans domesticated a race of horses 
which is included in Sanson’s E. c. astaticus. Pietre- 
ment accounts for the existence of six distinct 
varieties of horses in Europe by assuming that 
herds of the Pleistocene horse E. fosstlis were 
isolated, Europe in post-glacial times being cut up 
into a number of islands and peninsulas by changes 
in the level of the earth’s crust. For the six European 
races Pietrement adopted Sanson’s names, v722., 
E. c. frisius (sometimes known as the Flemish 
race), E. c. germanicus (to which the Danish horse 
is allied), E. c. belgicus, E. c. britanicus (which 
includes the English Great Horse, the Suffolk 
Punch and the French Boulonnais), E. c. hibernicus 
(which includes the ponies of Great Britain and 


* These stirpes were :—the bay, the white, the black, the 
dun, and the piebald. 
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Ireland and of Breton in France), and E. c. sequantus 
—the French Percheron. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that neither 
in the eight races of Sanson and Pietrement, nor 
in the five stirpes of Hamilton Smith have we natural 
groups. It would be a simple matter to demonstrate 
that the members of each group are a blend of two 
or more varieties, the majority of them having at 
least traces of the wild horse (E. Prejvalski1)—a 
form not included in ‘either Sanson’s or Pietrement’s 
list. 

It may here be mentioned that though for a time 
Prejvalsky’s horse was regarded as a hybrid, or 
as the offspring of escaped Mongol ponies, it is 
now recognised as a valid species, for which a place 
must be found in a classification of the Equide. 
According to Mr. Lydekker the wild horse of Mon- 
golia (E. Prejvalskii) should be associated with the 
Celtic pony (E.c. celticus). A similar view is held by 
Noack, who thinks it has been “‘irrefutably proved ”’ 
that Prejvalsky’s horse has an affinity to the pony. 
As already pointed out, Prejvalsky’s horse, both 
in its external characters and skeleton very de- 
cidedly differs from the Celtic pony. To realize 
the magnitude of the difference it is only necessary 
to compare the very long strongly bent skull of the 
Wild Horse of Mongolia with the small narrow, 
nearly straight, skull of the semi-wild pony of 
north-western Europe. 

The latest theory as to the origin of the more 
important modern breeds we owe to Professor 
Ridgeway. After passing in review all the chief 
breeds of horses of pre-historic and historic times, 
Ridgeway arrived at the following amongst other 
conclusions :—(1) That the horses of Upper Europe 
and Upper Asia were always dun or white, the vast 
majority of them being thick-set, slow animals, 
though in the north-west of Europe there was the 
‘Celtic? pony, an animal much lighter in build, 
more elegant in shape and probably of greater speed ; 
(2) That the coarse, thick-set horses of Upper Asia 
and Upper Europe have continually kept making 
their way into the regions lying south of the great 
mountain chains which cross the Asia-European 
Continent ; (3) That these horses first made their 
appearance in Babylonia not long before 1500 B.c. 
and about the same time in Palestine and Greece ; 
(4) That at some date not long prior to 1500 B.c. 
the kings of the XVIIIth Egyptian dynasty were 
already in possession of horses of a type completely 
different in shape, colour and manner of carrying 
their tails from the Asiatic horses, though closely 


resembling in these particulars the best Arabian 


and Barbary horses of modern times; (5) That this 
bay breed was already in the Troad before B.C. 1000, 
and was there regarded as not only divine but as 
quite different in origin from the dun and white 
horses of Greece and Thrace; (6) That«these 
African horses have been continually sought for 
by the peoples of Asia and Europe for the purpose 
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of improving the quality of their own indigenous 
horses, and that consequently their blood has 
influenced the horses of Asia as far as China, and 
those of Europe as far as Ireland; (7) That it is 
to the blending of the bay horses of North Africa 
with the dun or white horses of Asia and Europe 
in varying degrees that are due not only all the 
improved breeds of the world, but also the various 
shades of grey, rufous-grey, roan, skewbalds, pie- 
balds, chestnut brown and black.* 

From these and other conclusions it follows that 
Professor Ridgeway believes all the improved 
breeds in the world are a blend in varying degrees 
of coarse, thick-set, slow, dun and white horses of 
Upper Europe and Upper Asia and of a fleet North 
African bay horse with a star on the forehead and 
white points. The coarse, thick-set, slow horse 
(the ordinary E. caballus of Europe and Asia) 
Professor Ridgeway thinks was either derived from 
E. prejvalskii, the wild horse still surviving in 
Mongolia, or branched off from the same ancestor 
as, and long continued to develop on nearly parallel 
lines with, Prejvalsky’s horse, while he believes the 
fleet bay horse of North Africa was evolved from a 
variety (probably E£. stenonts) which crossed from 
Europe into Africa in pre-historic times where, 
owing to differences in the environment, it became 
more specialized, first differentiating its stripes and 
then all but losing them as it subsequently assumed 
a nearly uniform bay coat. 

It is unfortunate that the existence of a Forest 
variety had not been clearly demonstrated before 
Professor Ridgeway’s work on the Origin of the 
Thoroughbred Horse was written. That the Forest 
variety profoundly differs from the Steppe and 
Plateau varieties has already been insisted on; that 
it has played an important part in the making of 
light as well as heavy breeds will become evident as 
the discussion proceeds. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE SHIRE BREED. 


The modern English cart - horses, or at least 
certain strains of the Shire breed, are said to have 
originated from the crossing of English mares with 
stallions imported from the Low Countries and the 
banks of the Elbe during the thirteenth century. 
But horses built on the lines of the modern Shire 
were already in Britain in the second, if not the first, 
century A.D. This is at once evident when a skull 
of the Shire type is compared with one of the 
bent skulls (Fig. 14) from the Roman Fort at 
Newstead. In the Shire as in the Roman horse of 
the Steppe type the face is bent downwards on the 
cranium. In addition one frequently notices in cart 
horse skulls that the outline of the tace is decidedly 
convex. 

It is extremely probable that the Steppe-like 
horses in the Roman Camp near Melrose came from 
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Germany, were in fact some of the “bad ugly ” 
horses referred to by Casar—for though German 
auxiliaries are not known to have taken part in 
garrisoning the Newstead fort there was a German 
regiment* at Birrens in Dumfriesshire. The large- 
headed horses of Germany, as already mentioned, 
were almost certainly descendants of wild horses 
which frequented the Rhine valley and inhabited 
the Steppe-like areas in the vicinity of the Hartz 
Mountains during pre-historic times, i.e, they 
were neither a domesticated race introduced from 
the East nor had they, like the horses of the Gauls, 
being improved by foreign blood from the south of 
Europe. The horses of the Steppe type at New- 
stead measured about 14 hands at the withers. 
It was estimated by Admiral Rous that the English 
race-horse increased about a hand in a hundred years. 
There has hence been ample time for the 14 hands 
horses of the second century to develop into the 
huge English cart horse of to-day. 

There is no evidence that during recent times the 
Forest variety ever develops a “ Roman-nose,”’ or 
is so modified that the face forms a marked angle 
with the cranium. A change of this kind, if it took 
place anywhere, would be most likely to occur in 
Iceland, where trees are conspicuous by their 
absence. I find that in only about three per cent. 
of Iceland ponies is there any bending downwards 
of the face on the cranium. In Iceland horses as in 
the fjord horses of N orway the head is with few 
exceptions short and characterized by an elk-like nose 
or by a flat nose, 7.e., in both cases the horses are, 
as a rule, a blend of the Forest and Celtic types. 
It must hence be presumed that the characteristic 
‘““Roman-nose ”’ and great distance between the 
eyes and the nostrils (Fig. 38) so characteristic of 
the English Shire horse have been inherited from 
Steppe ancestors, these ancestors must also be 
credited with the backward position and great 
length of the ears, the lateral position of the eyes, 
the high withers and close hocks. When there is 
a short back, a level croup, a high set-on tail and an 
indomitable temper in the Shire the Steppe variety 
is again responsible. 

Though all the facts available point to the Steppe 
variety as having been mainly concerned in giving 
the English Shire horse his long arched head, there 
is no evidence that it took any part in the making 
of the limbs. Ridgeway says ‘our best English 
breeds of cart horses owe their excellence to the 
North African horses ”t—this conclusion seems 
to have been arrived at because the author of the 
“Origin of the Thoroughbred Horse”? believes “that 
the black breeds of the world (amongst which is 
included the English Great Black horse, an ancestor 
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* A cohors I Nervana Germanorum miliaria equitata, i.e., 
an infantry regiment 1000 strong with about every fourth 
man mounted. 
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of the Shire) are the result of mixing the African 
blood with that of the horses of Europe and Asia.* 

Now that specimens of the wild Steppe horse of 
Mongolia have reached England, it will be possible 
to test Ridgeway’s view as to the origin of the Shire 
and other breeds. In 1904 I crossed a mare of the 
Plateau type with a Prejvalsky stallion (one of a 
lot imported in 1902 from Mongolia). The hybrid, 
born in 1905, except in the form of the head, in no 
single point suggests a young cart horse. In the 
Steppe variety the long bones below the knees and 
hocks are relatively longer than, but not nearly 
so wide from side to side as, in the Forest variety. 
In the Prejvalsky hybrid these metapodial bones 
are as Slender as in Arabs, 7.e., in the hybrid the 
“bone” is flat and not round, while the hoofs are 
narrow and long instead of broad and rounded as 
in Shires. Moreover, in the mane, tail, and coat, 
the hybrid in no repect suggests a young Shire horse. 

If the Shire and breeds of a like make have not 
resulted from a blending of Steppe and Plateau 
blood (z.e., from the coarse variety of Upper Europe 
and the fine variety of North Africa), the presumption 
is they have resulted from the blending of the 
Steppe and Forest varieties. No hybrids, so far as I 
know, have yet been bred between these two varieties, 
but the affinities of cart horses can be approxi- 
mately determined by a study of their skeletons. 

By an elaborate series of measurements it can be 
shown that the skull of an adult horse of the Shire 
type as a rule inherits from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of its characters from the Steppe variety, 
and from one-third to one-fourth from the Forest 
variety. In the case of the skull of the Shire horse 
Starlight in the British Museum, the face very closely 
agrees with the face of a four-year-old Prejvalsky 
horse and with the bent skull of the Steppe type 
(Fig. 14) from the Roman fort at Newstead. In 
Starlight, owing to the great length of the face, 
the frontal index is 51°1; in Prejvalsky’s horse it 
is 50°9; in the bent Roman skull 50°3. In a typical 
horse of the Forest type, owing to the face being 
short and broad, the frontal index, 7.e., the length 
of the face divided by the width across the orbits, 
is 61°2. In Starlight, when the length of the skull 
is divided by its width, an index of 250'2 is obtained, 
which implies that in the Shire the face may be 
relatively longer than in either wild or tame horses 
of the Steppe type and very decidedly longer 
than in the Forest variety, in which the corresponding 
index may be under 220. 

As might be inferred from these indices the face 
in Starlight is bent downwards on the cranium 
and presents a decidedly convex outline, and has 
a distinct prominence some distance beyond the 
level of the orbits—on a level with the last molar 
teeth—in having this prominence Starlight’s skull 
differs from the Roman skull (Fig. 14). In this skull 
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a line carried through the base of the cranium cuts 
the nasals some distance above the point where they 
join the premaxilliaries. But while the Shire is 
mainly indebted to the Steppe race for its head, it 
has inherited its limbs almost entirely from the 
Forest race. This is at once evident when the 
middle metacarpal—the long bone below the “knee”’ 
—of a Shire horse is compared with the correspond- 
ing bone in Prejvalsky’s horse and in a Forest horse. 
As in the Forest variety the Shire’s metacarpal is short 
and wide, the length is 5°4 times the width while in 
the Steppe variety the length is 7°3 times the width. 
How far this result is due to artificial selection and 
how far to an inherent tendency on the part of the 
Steppe horse to transmit head characters and of the 
Forest variety to control the making of the limbs 
it is not yet possible to say. 

From experiments with zebras and a wild Asiatic 
ass I was led to conclude that traits which have 
long been of vital importance to a species are most 
likely to be transmitted almost unimpaired to the 
hybrid offspring. In the case of the Steppe horse, 
but for powerful jaws capable of dealing effectively 
with hard, dry food, its days would be numbered— 
whenever in spring my Prejvalsky’s horse has a 
chance he greedily browses on roots and on fallen 
trees, easily crushing branches half an inch in 
diameter. 

In the case of the Forest variety its survival in 
many areas depended not so much on the strength 
of the jaws—in the Elk, a typical denizen of the 
forest well adapted during winter to feed on spruce 
trees, the jaws are not particularly well developed— 
as on the limbs, and especially the hoofs and pasterns, 
being adapted for crossing swamps and morasses, 
on having the hoofs broad, and the pasterns short 
and upright and otherwise fitted to, as far as 
possible, prevent swamping. 

A critical study of the data collected by Nehring 
and others indicates that in Pleistocene and pre- 
historic times, horses of the Forest type inhabited 
the Low Countries and also the flat areas along the 
southern shore of the Baltic. In their skulls and 
limb bones these horses differed profoundly from 
the Steppe variety, the skulls being decidedly 
broader than in Prejvalsky’s horse, while the 
cannon bones (metacarpals and metatarsals) and 
the fetlock joints are distinctly wider from side to 
side. In fact Equus fossilis, as the Pleistocene 
species is called, closely agrees in its skull and limb 
bones with the broad-faced horses in the Roman 
Fort at Newstead during the second century, and 


with horses of the Forest type still met with both 


in Europe and Asia. While horses of the Steppe 
type may have reached Britain at the outset from 
Germany, horses of the Forest type almost certainly 
originally reached England from the Low Countries, 
and during the eleventh century from Normandy. 

In Paleolithic times horses seem to have been 
very abundant in Belgium. In seven Belgian caves 
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(caves probably occupied at one time by Paleolithic 
man, by hyenas at another) M. E. Dupont found 
along with the bones of reindeer, rhinoceros, 
mammoth, ox, goat, and boar, fox, bear and hyena, 
the remains of well over one hundred horses. How 
many of these animals belonged to the elk-nosed 
Forest type it is as impossible to determine as it is 
to estimate how many broad-hoofed big-jointed 
horses are represented in the bone mounds at 
Solutre. 

As one of the three small skulls (Fig. 13) found 
at Newstead was related to the Forest type, it may 
be assumed horses of the Forest and Celtic varieties 
originally reached Britain about the same time. 

Writers on the Shire breed sometimes assume 
that large powerful horses of the Shire type existed 
in Britain before the Roman period. It has been 
said that as the majority of the ancient Britons 
were warriors there was “a demand for horses fitted 
to carry armed men, weighing together with their 
armour, probably about 400 lbs., a fact that in 
itself proves that size and weight-carrying capacity 
must have been present in the horses of that day.”’ 
It is also pointed out, on the authority of Cesar, 
that chariots full of warriors “were drawn at a 
rapid rate over the rough and uneven ground, thus 
demonstrating that the horses that drew them must 
have possessed weight, substance and activity.’’* 
There is, however, no longer any doubt that the 
war-chariots of the ancient Britons were drawn 
by small horses which probably never measured 
more than 12.2 hands at the withers. All the 
evidence points to the total absence in Britain of 
horses able to carry men until a very short time 
before the coming of Cesar. It was probably not 
until news reached the Belgae of the south of 
England that the Romans intended to invade 
Britain that an effort was made to form several 
troops of cavalry—horses for this purpose seem 
to have been obtained from Gaul. But from the 
middle of the first century B.c. onwards heavy 
horses of various kinds were imported into Britain 
from the continent. Evidence of this we have 
from the Roman fort at Newstead. 

Horses of the Forest type may have reached 
Newstead during the second century from ‘ Birrens’ 
(Dumfriesshire) or Falkirk, where auxiliaries (Tungri) 
belonging to the lower parts of the Rhine were 
stationed, or from Risingham (between Newstead 
and Hadrian’s Wall), where a regiment of Van- 
giones (also from the lower parts of the Rhine) were 
in garrison. Later, large numbers of horses of the 
same type reached England with the Normans. 
Evidence of this we have from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
With very few exceptions the horses of the Bayeux 
Tapestry (there are nearly two hundred repre- 
sented) have a dished or nearly straight profile and 


* “ Heavy Horses.” Live Stock Handbooks. Vinton and 
Company, London. 
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the eye placed well down the face, as in the Forest 
type. 

Bs horse of the Forest type from a Roman tomb- 
stone in the Cologne Museum is represented in Fig. 
16B. In this figure it will be noticed that the head is 
small, the distance between the eye and the nostril 
very short, while the hind quarters are rounded. 
The horse in the Cologne Museum clearly belongs to 
the same type as the Protector’s charger (Fig. 44, after 
Vandyk). If the head of the horse of the Roman 
tomb-stone and the head of the Protector’s charger 
are compared with the head of a modern cart-horse 
of the Shire breed (Fig. 38), it will be evident that 
they belong to very different types. A study of the 
conformation and especially of the skeletons of 
horses of the Shire type indicates they are a blend 
of the Steppe and Forest varieties—there is nothing 
to suggest a relationship with Professor Ridgeway’s 
slender-limbed bay variety of North Africa. 


THE CLYDESDALE BREED. 


A typical Clydesdale differs from a Shire in having 
a finer head, more oblique shoulders, finer limbs, 
longer and more sloping pasterns, and in being 
more active and of a more amiable disposition. 
At the present day in Clydesdales the head, in many 
cases, very closely conforms to the Shire type, 
but half a century ago the head in the Clydesdale 
was often shorter and broader, and elk-nosed, or at 
least with a straight outline. Even now a Clydes- 
dale is occasionally seen with a short broad head, 
prominent eyes, the ears short and broad, and in a 
line with the eyes, instead of far back. In some 
Clydesdales the chestnuts and ergots are smaller 
than usual, and in one case—a red roan with a fine 
head—I found the hind chestnuts absent. It may 
hence be inferred that some of the Clydesdale 
strains have descended from ancestors more or less 
saturated with Plateau blood, derived partly through 
Spain from North Africa and partly from the 
Celtic variety, which still lingers in the Western 
Islands and Highlands of.Scotland. There is not 
yet in the British Museum the skeleton of a Clydes- 
dale horse for comparison with that of a Shire horse. 


THE SUFFOLK PuncH BrEEp. 


The Suffolk Punch is said by Professor Ridgeway 
to have sprung from a sorrel variety of the great 
English war-horse—a breed which he believes 
resulted from the blending of the indigenous coarse 
horse of Upper Europe with the fine bay horse of 
North Africa. A typical Suffolk Punch might be 
regarded as an unusually stout member of the 
Forest race. Inthe head and neck, long body, hollow 
back, rounded hind quarters and short legs, it closely 
resembles the deer-stalking ponies of the Scottish 
Highlands. As the Suffolk Punch, in the bones of 
the limbs, as well as in the skull, conforms to 
horses of the Forest variety found in the Roman 
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Fort at Newstead, it must be regarded as a decidedly 
purer type than the Shire horse. There is very 
little material available for a study of the skeleton 
of the Suffolk Punch. This is unfortunate, because 
the sorrel-coloured horse of Suffolk seems to be 
intimately related to the horses of the Pleistocene 
deposits of Essex. 


THE CLEVELAND Bay. 


Whilst there is no evidence that the Plateau 
variety has influenced the conformation of either 
the Shire or Suffolk Punch, it has obviously played 
an important part in the making of the Cleveland 
Bay. In a typical Cleveland bay the facial part 
of the skull, though somewhat long, is not bent on 
the cranium as in the Steppe type; the limbs are 
clean, the ‘‘ bone” flat and the fetlock joints and 
hoofs correspondingly small. In these and other 
respects the Cleveland Bay is very much what, with 
the help of artificial selection, one would expect 
to result from saturating members of the Forest 
variety with Plateau blood. 

One is hence inclined to adopt the prevalent 
view that the Cleveland Bay was produced by 
crossing Yorkshire cart-mares with a Barb. The 
cart-mares used were probably fairly typical mem- 
bers of the Forest variety; this is suggested by the 
fact that at one time Cleveland Bays had, as a rule, 
a distinct dorsal band and because in the offspring 
of broad-faced mares and Barbs the face is usually 
somewhat long. One of the skulls from the Roman 
fort at Newstead would fit very accurately a Cleve- 
land bay standing 15 hands at the withers. This 
skull undoubtedly belonged to a tall, long-headed 
horse saturated with Libyan blood. Horses of this 
type are still common in Mexico. It is hence 
possible that the Cleveland bay belongs to a long- 
established race originally imported from Spain—a 
race in which varieties similar to those mainly 
concerned in forming the English race-horse have 
been permanently blended. This view seems to be 
supported by crosses recently made in Mexico. 
Fig. 47 represents a bay South Mexican horse (with 
a distinct dorsal band) a blend of the Plateau and 
Forest types; while Fig. 46 represents a bay horse 
bred in North Mexico by crossing a native mare, of 
the type represented in Fig. 48, by an imported 
stallion said to be an Anglo-Arab. The Horse 
represented in Fig. 46 is in many ways extremely 
interesting. He has the long back of the Forest 
type united to the long chest and the long neck of 
the Plateau type, and hence differs from the short- 
backed horse in Fig. 49, obtained by crossing a 
Mexican mare with “ Anarchist,” the Arab of the 
Dongola race, imported from Wurtemberg. The long 
horse did very well as a hack for the administrator 
of the Hacienda, the short grey stallion (Fig. 49) in 
addition, to being a good hack was an excellent 
cowboy’s pony. 
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THE ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED. 


In his valuable work ‘‘On the Origin and Influence 
of the Thoroughbred Horse,” Professor Ridgeway 
writes :—‘‘ It is now practically admitted that our 
racing stock is purely foreign in origin.’’* 

When in Pleistocene times Britain was connected 
to the Continent horses occurred in England and 
they continued to inhabit Britain well into Palzo- 
lithic times, but during the cold phase which pre- 
ceded the arrival of the Neoliths, the horse appa- 
rently became extinct in Britain. After a time 
however, during the Bronze, if not the Neolithic 
Age, small domesticated varieties reached Britain 
from the Continent, and shortly before the Roman 
invasion, large horses, suitable for cavalry, were 
imported into Britain from Gaul. During the 
Roman period representatives of all or most of the 
Continental varieties found their way not only into 
the more accessible parts of England, but also into 
the south of Scotland. As already pointed out, 
some of the horses in the south of Scotland during 
the second century A.D. were in build like high- 
caste modern Arabs. But although we had during 
the second century material out of which race horses 
might have been evolved, the time for laying the 
foundations of the English thoroughbred had not 
yet come. 

From the outset England and Ireland seem to 
have proved highly favourable for the breeding of 
light as well as of heavy horses. One result of this 
was that horses of a racing type bred in England 
and Ireland seem to have been as able in the sixteenth 
century to beat imported Barbs and Turks as the 
modern English race horse is to out-distance the 
fleetest desert Arab. 

If the horse was for a time extinct in Britain, 
and if from the first century onwards horses of many 
different types reached our shores, and especially 
if native-bred horses were faster than imported 
Barbs and Turks, whether the immediate ancestors 
of the English race-horse were, with rare exceptions, 
entirely foreign in origin is not a matter of much 
moment. Ridgeway mentions that “the Stud 
Book shows the names of no fewer than 174 so-called 
‘Eastern’ sires of which eighty-nine are classed as 
Arabians, forty-seven as Barbs, thirty-two as 
Turkish, four as Persian and two as foreign horses 
not more closely defined. The importation of all 
these dates from the reign of James I. downwards.”’* 

In addition to these sires a number of mares were 
imported. The mares seem to have been prin- 
cipally Barbs and Turks purchased in the Levant 
by John Fenwick for Charles II. 

If the English thoroughbred has sprung chiefly 
from Barbs, Arabs, and Turks, it is obvious that in 
order to ascertain whether the English race horse 
is mostly indebted to the Plateau, Forest or Steppe 
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varieties, for his chief characteristics, it will be neces- 
sary to learn something of the history and origin of 
these foreign breeds. 

While a study of the skeleton of the Shire horse 
points conclusively to its having in great part 
sprung from the Steppe variety, a study of a typical 
“Eastern” horse as conclusively proves its close 
affinity with the Plateau variety. Long ere man 
appeared on the scene there were horses with the 
conformation of the modern thoroughbred. In the 
three-toed Neohipparion (F ig.4)as alreadymentioned, 
we have a form “surpassing the most highly bred 
modern race horse in its speed mechanism.” This 
horse, with its long slender middle digits and very 
small though still complete lateral digits, was a 
product of the conditions which prevailed in a 
certain area of America during Miocene times, while 
in Hipparion we have another fleet variety, the out- 
come of conditions which prevailed in the Old 
World (perhaps in Central Asia) during the Pliocene 
period. 

In Hipparion, as in N eohipparion though the 
limbs were slender, the head was decidedly large 
with the face bent downwards as in the Steppe 
horse. For reasons not yet understood these large- 
headed, slender-limbed forms became extinct. It is 
true that in some of Hipparion’s descendants the 
lateral toes had sunk within the skin, but even 
this one-toed variety seems to have vanished without 
leaving descendants. There is no evidence that 
any of the numerous varieties which lived in North 
America at the beginning of the Pleistocene, 7.¢., in 
pre-glacial times, were specially modified for speed, 
and the Old World varieties, E. stenonis and E. 
fossilis, seem to have been coarse-limbed, slow- 
moving forms. 

In the late Pleistocene deposits of Auvergne, 
however, we have the remains of a slender-limbed 
horse, and a similar variety has been discovered in 
diluvial deposits in Wurtemburg. These fine-limbed 
Pleistocene forms, which seem to be identical with 
horses of the Bronze Age found in Switzerland and 
Germany, might well have served as models for the 
drawings and carvings of the small-headed horses 
made by Paleolithic man. Moreover, in their limbs 
they agree with the small horses of the Celtic type, 
found in the Roman camp near Melrose. We thus 
have evidence of the existence in Europe of slender- 
limbed forms, with a fine, narrow head, from Pleisto- 
cene times onwards. 

It is impossible to say where these small, slender- 
limbed horses were evolyed—their birth-place may 
have been America or North Africa, or more likely 
Central Asia. That from the small Pleistocene 
race came not only the horses of the Swiss lake- 
dwellers, but also the flat-nosed swift horses of the 
Sigynnae and the fleet horses of the Ancient Britons 
is highly probable. Further, as the modern Celtic 
pony and certain ‘‘ Eastern ” ponies in their skeleton 
very closely resemble the small British horses from 
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the Newstead Roman camp, it may be assumed 
that in the “small Auvergne” horse we have one of 
the less remote ancestors of the Plateau variety. 

We know that in pre-historic times this Plateau 
variety had a fairly wide distribution in Europe, 
that by means of land bridges it could easily reach 
North Africa, and we have at least a hint that it 
may have occurred in India. 

Darwin points out that in the Rig-Veda it is said 
the ancient Indian horse had only seventeen ribs. 
As the Hindoos in former times carefully counted 
the bones of animals, M. Pietrement was inclined 
to credit this statement. That Pietrement was 
justified in accepting as possible this statement is 
supported by recent enquiries. I find, e.g., that in 
the Celtic section of the Plateau variety there may 
be only 17 ribs and 6 lumbar vertebrae. This 
information may be said to point to the existence 
in India in olden times of a race allied to the Celtic 
pony of north-western Europe. Assuming then 
that the Plateau variety in pre-historic times 
occurred in Europe, Asia and North Africa, the 
question arises, in which of these areas were the 
conditions most favourable for the evolution of a 
fleet-footed, highly intelligent, docile variety with 
limbs slender as in Neophiparion, but unlike N eohip- 
parion with a small, narrow head ending in a fine 
muzzle. 

Until recently it was generally assumed that all the 
fleet, small-headed horses were of Asiatic origin, 
but some years ago the brilliant idea occurred to 
Professor Ridgeway that North Africa, if not the 
birthplace, was at least the cradle of the race which 
has been most concerned in the making of Arabs 
and Barbs, and through them of the English thorough- 
bred. 

Ridgeway, while admitting that North Africa, 
like Europe, may have possessed a coarse, as well as 
a slender variety, that it would be rash to maintain 
“that only one variety of horse had roamed the 
plains of Libya in remote epochs,” asserts that there 
is not a scrap of historical evidence to show that the 
Libyan tribes from the Nile to the Atlantic originally 
possessed any domestic horse except a small, slender 
type.* This Libyan horse Ridgeway believes was 
fleeter and more docile and altogether better 
adapted for riding purposes than any of the horses 
evolved in the plains of Europe and Asia and, as 
already stated, he believes that by blending this 
North African variety with the dun and white, 
coarse, thick-set horses of Upper Europe and Upper 
Asia there were, in course of time, produced all the 
improved breeds, heavy as well as light, now in exist- 
ence. It may be mentioned that Ridgeway arrived 
at the following amongst other conclusions as to 
this Libyan variety :—(1) That it was of a bay 
colour, specially prone to stripes on the head, legs 
and back, and frequently characterized by having 
Sen enn 
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a star or blaze on the forehead and by white brace- 
lets or stockings. (2) That it had either discarded 
or had a general tendency to get rid of both hock 
and fetlock ‘callosities. (3) That the tail, in its 
structure and covering and in the manner in which 
it was carried agreed with Arabs. (4) That it differed 
from other varieties in its cry and temperament, 
in the form of the head and especially in being 
extremely fleet. 

The colour, conformation, etc., of the Plateau 
variety—the variety from which it is assumed the 
Libyan and Celtic races have sprung—having been 
already considered, it is unnceessary to discuss 
Ridgeway’s views as to the coloration and setting- 
on of the tail in the slender-limbed horse of North 
Africa. What we are especially concerned with are 
the characteristics of the Barbs which, from the 
reign of James I. onwards, took part in making the 
modern English race horse. 

Although the Libyans for generations may have 
only used a small, slender type, the time eventually 
came when the horses of North Africa were crossed 
with horses from Italy, Spain, Syria and elsewhere 
—crossing with the heavier and stronger strains of 
Italy has apparently been possible from the second 
century B.c. onwards. In Algiers crossing with 
French and English horses and with Arabs has been 
systematically carried on during recent years, but 
in Morocco the old breed, it is said, has been kept 
fairly pure. It may hence be assumed that the Barbs 
imported into England during the seventeenth 
century closely resembled the Morocco Barbs of 
to-day. A Morocco Barb may be of a bay colour 
and have a star on the forehead and white ‘“‘ stock- 
ings,’ and yet in most other respects differ from 
Ridgeway’s ideal Libyan. In some cases the 
distance between the eye and the nostril is con- 
siderable ; in others the face is bent downwards and 
convex in outline, 7.e., there is a more or less pro- 
nounced “‘ Roman nose,” while the quarters droop 
and the tail is neither set-on nor carried high as in 
typical Arabs. In Fig. 45 is represented ‘‘ Harkaty,”’ 
a pur-sang Barb, by Mokrani out of Embarka, 
which some years ago was a member of the Haras 
Saint-Georges, Algiers. This horse is evidently 
built for speed. In his long limbs, long neck and 
well-laid shoulders Harkaty agrees with certain 
strains of race horses, but fails in many ways to 
realize one’s ideal of a typical Plateau horse. The 
face is long, the hind-quarters are short and rounded, 
with the tail set-on low and furnished with wavy 
hair, and there is an obvious deficiency in the girth. 
Harkaty is evidently a blend of several types, 
nevertheless he has mainly sprung from Plateau 
ancestors, from the variety to which belonged the 
small horses of the Libyans. Evidence of this we 
have especially in the long limbs and neck, the 
oblique shoulders, the short loins and the absence 
or all but complete absence of hind chestnuts. 
The presence of Steppe blood is chiefly suggested by 
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the length of the face and the great distance between 
the eyes and the nostrils, while Forest blood declares 
itself in the short, rounded quarters and low set-on 
wavy tail. Judging by a number of photographs 
Harkaty is a fairly typical example of the Barbs 
now found in North Africa. There are, however, 
Barbs with a long body and a well set-on tail. 
“Marengo ”’ Napoleon’s famous charger, was pro- 
bably a Barb of this type. This is suggested by 
the fact that in Marengo’s skeleton there are six 
lumber vertebre—the skeleton is in the United 
Service Museum, Whitehall, London. 

In North Africa one often comes across horses 
which originally had their head quarters in 
the vicinity of Dongola. This race (the Don- 
gola variety of M. Sanson) is characterized by 
a ram-like head, long ears, a short back, and 
long slender limbs. In typical specimens the 
muzzle is fine, the hind chestnuts are absent, 
the face is bent downwards on the cranium and 
there are only five lumbar vertebre. This Dongola 
variety is interesting for two reasons: (1) because 
it belongs to a now very widely distributed type, and 
(2) because taken along with the Barb it was sup- 
posed by M. Sanson to form a distinct species, the 
E. c. africanus—all the other varieties of horses 
forming, according to Sanson, the E. c. astaticus. 
It has already been mentioned that Pietrement 
believed that Sanson’s E.c. africanus was domestica- 
ted by the Mongols to the south of the Great Altai 
Mountains (7.e., in the region now occupied by the 
wild horse E. prejvalskii), and that Sanson’s other 
variety, E. c. astaticus, was originally domesticated 
by the Aryans in the neighbourhood of Lake Balkash 
to the west of the Ala Tau Mountains. An 
examination of the skeleton of a Dongola horse 
indicates that the race has resulted from a blending 
of the Plateau and Steppe varieties. Evidence 
of this we have in the narrow skull, the bent con- 
dition of the face and the prominence between the 
eyes, also from the long, slender metacarpal and 
metatarsal (cannon) bones and the narrow hoofs. 
That the Dongola is not a natural variety is sup- 
ported by crossing experiments. The two-year-old 
Prejvalsky hybrid already referred to is gradually 
assuming the characteristic conformation of the 
Dongola race. Crosses between an Arab mare of 
the Dongola type with non-prepotent sires of the 
Forest type have, in some cases, a ram-like head 
and a fine muzzle, in others a long face with a 
distinct ‘‘ Roman nose.” - But crosses between 
members of the Dongola race and more or less pure 
members of the Plateau variety are often decidedly 
Arab-like in appearance. The King of Wurtemburg 
has long possessed members of the Dongola race. 
In 1895 a stallion (Anarchist) and a mare (Nympha) 
were sent from Wurtemburg to a Hacienda in the 
province of Chihuahua, North Mexico. In 1905 I 
had thezopportunity of inspecting a number of 
crosses between the stallion Anarchist and various 
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Crosses out of mares of uncertain 
breed from the United States were ungainly and 
awkward, and ill adapted for cowboy work; they 
had a large head, a long back, rounded quarters 
and coarse legs—in these crosses the Steppe and 
Forest blood had obviously dominated. On the 
other hand, crosses between Anarchist and native 
Mexican mares were, as a rule, Arab-like in build 
and surprisingly clever and intelligent. One of 
these crosses is represented in Fig. 49. 

That some of the crosses were decidedly more 
Arab-like than their sire Anarchist was due to 
the fact that the majority of the native Mexican 
mares used for crossing belonged to the Plateau 
variety. The Plateau blood of the sire meeting 
with Plateau blood in the dam resulted in the 
restoration of nearly pure specimens of the type 
which it is assumed was gradually evolved in pre- 
historic times on the Libyan plateau. 

Strabo, writing of the Libyans, says they “ride 
horses which are small but spirited, and so docile 
as to be guided by a switch’; other writers refer 
to the fleetness and intelligence of the Libyan horses 
and point out that they were often tamed to dance 
and perform tricks. 

The Plateau-like crosses, stallions as well as 
mares, bred in Mexico, are marvellously gentle and 
intelligent. They thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of cowboy work, were absolutely steady at 
one moment, full of action the next, but they never 
evinced any alarm when entangled in ropes or 
found their rider dismounting by slipping off over 
their hind quarters. 

That the Dongola race has resulted from a blend 
of the Steppe and Plateau varieties is fairly obvious, 
but it is not so obvious how the Barb of Morocco 
has originated. In all cases there is evidence of 
Plateau blood, but in most cases there is also evi- 
dence of both Steppe and Forest blood. At one of 
the stations visited in Mexico, mares which might 
very well have passed as Barbs from Morocco had 
been crossed with an English Shire stallion. Some 
of the crosses had a head like Prejvalsky’s horse ; in 
others the head, hind quarters and limbs reminded 
one of Highland ponies ; in yet others the face was 
very long but with a straight outline ( Fig. 48). Some 
of the Mexican crosses which had never been handled 
were lassoed to be measured or photographed. 
Those of the Plateau type strongly resented for a 
time their freedom being interfered with, but the 
Shire crosses made a very feeble fight. The differ- 
ence in the behaviour of the crosses by a “ cold- 
blooded ” Shire horse and bronchos of the Plateau 
type was especially evident when an Indian, sur- 
prisingly expert with the lasso, proceeded to give 
our party an_ exhibition of horsemanship. A 
well-grown yellow dun colt was thrown, and in a 
few minutes the Indian was astride, but the young 
broncho (probably owing to the presence of Steppe 
blood) on getting up, instead of buck-jumping 
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and taking other steps to get rid of its burden, 
simply walked quietly round the corrall—it had 
been completely cowed by its unexpected experi- 
ence with the lasso. <A young Prejvalsky horse 
some years ago behaved in a very different manner 
when taken in hand by the late Captain Hayes. 
An examination of the Mexican crosses and of 
crosses recently obtained in Scotland by a Barb 
stallion points to the conclusion that while the 
Dongola race is almost entirely a blend of the 
Steppe and Plateau varieties, the Morocco Barb has 
often in addition an admixture of Forest blood. 


THE TurKIsH Horse. 


The Turks apparently never possessed distinct 
breeds of horses. For centuries the majority of 
their horses have been obtained by crossing Tur- 
coman, Kurdistan and Asiatic breeds with Arabs. 
The Turcomans, according to Hayes, are the typical 
horses of Central Asia, and notwithstanding repeated 
attempts to improve them by means of Arabs, 
they are still more like an English thoroughbred 
than an Arab. Hayes says the Turcoman has a 
coarse head, large and intelligent eyes, a long thin 
neck, moderately high withers, with the hind quarters 
deficient in muscle and the legs long, thin and light 
in “bone.” The Kurdistan horses, on the other 
hand, are said to have thick necks, short bodies 
and plenty of ‘“‘ bone” below the knee. Ridgeway 
states that the Turk “ is sprung from the old Tur- 
coman, identical with the Mongolian horse of 
Upper Asia,” and that the Kurdistan ponies are 
“from the same Upper Asiatic stock as the Tur- 
coman.* If the Turcoman is characterized by a 
long, thin neck and long limbs, light below the knee, 
and the Kurdistan by a thick neck and strong limbs 
with plenty of “bone,” it is difficult to understand 
how they have sprung from the same Upper Asiatic 
stock, unless this stock includes two distinct races, 
one intimately related to the Steppe, and one to 
the Forest variety. As a proper conception of the 
origin and nature of the English thoroughbred 
will be difficult unless the existence in Central 
Asia of a Forest as well as a Steppe variety is fully 
realized, the following reasons for this conclusion 
may be given :—(r) That some of the Mongolian 
horses which I have had under observation, in the 
head, mane, and limbs, and to a less extent, in the 
tail, resemble Prejvalsky’s horse, while others in 
the head, limbs and tail resemble elk-nosed, short- 
legged Highland ponies. (2) That of five skulls 
of domestic horses from Central Asia examined, 
two have the characteristics of Prejvalsky’s horse, 
t.€., are very long and have the face Strongly bent 
downwards on the cranium, while three are rela- 
tively short and broad (this is especially the case 
in a skull from Turkestan), and have the face less 
bent on the cranium than in the most typical 
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members of the Forest type hitherto met with in 
north-western Europe. (3) That Mongol ponies, 
crossed with a pony of the Celtic type, may either 
produce offspring with a very long, strongly arched 
head or offspring with a short, broad dished face. 
If the Turkish horses which took part in forming 
the English racehorse were crosses between Arabs 
and Turkoman, Kurdistan and other like breeds 
of Central Asia, it may be assumed that in the 17th 
century as now some of them were characterized 
by a long, coarse head with the ears long and far 
back, the profile convex, as in the modern cart-hrse, 
while in others the head was short and broad, the 
profile either straight or slightly concave, and the 
ears wide apart but nearly in a line with the eyes. 

The majority of modern thoroughbreds include 
Eclipse amongst their ancestors. Eclipse is generally 
supposed to have inherited his wonderful speed and 
stamina from the Darley Arabian, but this assump- 
tion is not suggested by an examination of the skull 
of Eclipse or by a reference to the Stud Book, 
which shows that while the Darley Arabian only 
occurs once in the pedigree of Eclipse, Barbs and 
Turks occur some thirty times. 

It is, of course, possible that descendants of 
Eclipse in which Steppe and Forest blood prevailed 
were gradually eliminated, with the result that in 
course of time the English race-horses of the Eclipse 
line closely resembled high-caste Arabs, 7.e., were 
almost free alike of Forest and Steppe blood. This 
view is not supported by a study of English race- 
horses. In Stockwell, e.g. (a descendant of Eclipse), 
we have one of the most successful sires in the 
Stud Book. From the figures and descriptions of 
Stockwell and from a study of his skeleton it is 
evident that he was saturated with Steppe blood. 
Although the skull of Stockwell is 95 mm. (3? 
inches) shorter than the skull of the Shire horse 
Starlight, exhibited in the same case in the British 
Museum, it is constructed on very similar lines. 
As one gathers from the drawing by Harry Hall, 
Stockwell was ram-headed like Dongola Arabs, 
1.e., had a prominence such as is represented in 
Fig. 35, the head of an Arab Norwegian cross. As 
the convex profile suggests, the face in Stockwell is 
so bent downwards that a line carried through the 
floor of the cranium (the basi-cranial axis) emerges 
at a point further from the tips of the nasals than 
a similar line would in the Shire Starlight, or nearly 
as far as in the Roman skull (Fig. 14). The face 
is also relatively as long as in Starlight. When 
the width of Stockwell’s face is divided by its 
length we get an index of 51°4, in Starlight the 
corresponding index is 51‘I, in Prejvalsky’s horse 
501. Further, when the length of the base of the 
skull (basilar length) is divided by the width of the 
face we have an index of 246, only four points less than 
in Starlight. In all these measurements Stockwell 
differs considerably from the Arab Jerboa, whose 
skull occupies an adjoining case in the British 
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Museum, and from the thoroughbred Orlando of the 
Royal College of Surgeons Museum, and still more 
from a typical Forest horse. Stockwell, in fact, 
in his skull is almost identical with the wild horse 
(E. Prejvalskii) of the Gobi Desert. Harry Hall 
gives Stockwell a long body; nevertheless, this horse, 
like Orlando and Prejvalsky’s horse and many of 
the horses of North Africa had only five lumber 
vertebree—though he looked long in the back, the 
loins were undoubtedly short. Orlando is described 
as being “too short from the point of the shoulder 
to the turn of the quarter.” This was not the case 
with Stockwell, partly because he had longer 
quarters and partly, also, perhaps because he had 
a longer thorax. 

It is well known that though all ungulates have 
the same number of cervical vertebre the neck 
varies greatly in length; it may be extremely 
short, as in the elephant, or extremely long, as in the 
giraffe. Again, mammals may have the same 
number of ribs and yet differ considerably in the 
length of the thorax. For example, in a pony 
of the Celtic variety the seven neck vertebre are 
43 mm., and the first nine thoracic vertebre 30 mm. 
longer than in a Prejvalsky horse of the same size. 
By having the neck and thoracic vertebre long the 
Plateau type differs from the other types of horses 
—it may be found that a long neck implies well- 
laid shoulders, and that a long thoracic region 
(long chest) implies increased breathing capacity, 
which may materially mitigate the distress that 
sooner or later supervenes when horses are re- 
quired to cover a long distance at a high speed. In 
having a long neck anda long chest the Plateau 
variety very decidedly differs from the Forest and 
Steppe varieties. 

But Stockwell not only differs from a cart-horse 
in the length of the neck and thorax, but also in the 
limbs. In the Shire Blaisdon Conqueror the humerus 
is 360 mm., in Stockwell, as in Eclipse, it is only 
330 mm.; whether the humerus is abnormally 
long in this Shire horse can only be determined 
when more material is available. The radius in 
the Shire and in Eclipse measures 376 mm., in 
Stockwell 382 mm. In having a long radius Stock- 
well is probably more typical than Eclipse, whose 
forehand was as short as his hips were high. Coming 
now to one of the most important bones in the 
skeleton, viz., the third metacarpal, or middle 
metacarpal, the “bone” of the leg so frequently 
talked about by breeders—it, like the radius, is long- 
est in Stockwell—264 mm. in Stockwell, 260 mm. 
in the Shire (Blaisdon Conqueror), and 258 mm. 
in Eclipse. The metacarpal is relatively longer in 
Prejvalsky’s horse than in Forest and Plateau 
horses. The greater length in Stockwell compared 
with Eclipse may hence be accounted for by Stock- 
well being, as his skull suggests, more fully satu- 
rated with Steppe blood. Very interesting results 
are obtained by comparing the length with the 
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width of the metacarpals in the Equide. In 
Stockwell the metacarpal is so narrow from side 
to side that the length is 7°35 times the width; in 
Blaisdon Conqueror the width is so great that the 
length is only 5°41 times the width. The greater 
width of the metacarpal in cart horses is correlated 
to the wide hoof which necessitates wide phalanges 
and especially a thick pastern joint. In Blaisdon 
Conqueror the phalanx (coffin bone) which carries 
the hoof has a width of 140 mm.; in Stockwell the 
corresponding bone has only a width of 93 mm. 
From these observations it follows that Stockwell, 
like the Shire Starlight, mainly inherited his 
skull from the Steppe variety, while his neck, 
trunk and limbs were mainly inherited from the 
Plateau variety. 

Stockwell may have inherited his ram-like head 
from his ‘‘ Roman-nosed ” sire (The Baron) or from 
his sire’s dam, the fiddle-headed Echidna, or it may 
have come through his dam Pocahontas, a descend- 
ant of Herod, who, through Tartar, inherited a very 
large amount of Barb and Turkish blood. That 
Pocahontas may have been as much concerned 
as the Baron in providing Stockwell with a head 
of the Steppe type is suggested by the fact that in 
Spearmint (also a descendant of Pocahontas) the 
face is somewhat bent and the distance between 
the eye and the nostril (Fig. 35) as great as in some 
of the long-headed Kirghis horses. 

Of quite a different type was Melbourne, who 
“stood 16 hands high with immensely powerful 
shoulders and quarters and a very neat head for his 
size, set on a rather short neck, his crest being 
remarkably thin, while the most striking point 
about him was his great length from the shoulder 
point to the hip. His back was a trifle long, but 
he had powerful, well-arched loins, and lengthy 
quarters well let down. He was knuckled-kneed 
from a foal.” There were so many strains of the 
Godolphin Arabian in Melbourne that he might 
very well have been the image of that great horse, 
but the fates ordered otherwise. Crosses between 
the Plateau and Forest types are usually built on 
Melbourne lines. It may hence be assumed in 
the first place that Melbourne, instead of throwing 
back like Stockwell to Steppe-like ancestors, took 
after ancestors of the Forest type. This view is 
supported not only by the long body, well let down 
quarters, short neck, powerful shoulders, and short, 
broad head, but also by the form and position of 
the ears. It might be said that the ram-like head 
and long ears, as well as the short, broad head and 
wide ears occasionally met with in throughbreds, 
are meaningless, accidental variations, but that this 
is not so will be evident if a careful craniometrica] 
study is made of their skulls. Unfortunately there 
is not yet in the British Museum a skeleton of a 
thoroughbred belonging to the Melbourne type. 

If the form of the head in Stockwell and Melbourne 
is an inheritance in the one case from ancestors of 
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the Steppe type, and in the other from ancestors of 
the Forest type, it follows that the English race 
horse has in part been derived from the two varieties 
which gave us the English Shire horse. 


THE ARAB. 


The Arab, to use Hamilton Smith’s words, is a 
race of great intermixture. The breed is said to 
consist of five chief strains and of numerous sub- 
strains. This being the case it is impossible to 
dogmatize as to the points of an Arab, Hayes says 
of the true Arab, “he has a handsome and in- 
telligent head, with broad forehead, large ‘kind’ 
eyes, straight or concave line of face, large 
nostrils, well-carried ears,lean and wide jaws. 
His neck may look somewhat coarse . . but 
in reality it is comparatively light for a stallion. 
His head is well set-on to the neck and is carried 
bravely. His shoulders are well sloped . . . 
He has capital forelegs. . . . For roundness of 
barrel and length of back ribs, for levelness of croup 
and for beautiful carriage of tail, he is without 
equal among horses.” 

The handsome Arabs are, as a rule, small (under 
14 hands) and belong to the Abeyan strain of the 
Kohl breed. Some of the most admired Arabs have 
been white, with long, delicate ears and full soft 
eyes, and a high set-on tail. The examination of 
the skulls from the Roman camp at Newstead 
indicated that in the case of pure members of the 
Plateau type dividing the length of the skull by its 
width should give an index of 241, while dividing 
the length of the face by the width should give an 
index of 54. This held for the small (12 hands) 
horses, as well as for the horses over 14 hands found 
at Newstead. In the skulls of Arabs hitherto 
examined the width is slightly greater than in the 
Roman skulls, from which it may be inferred that 
Arabs with a broad forehead and with the eyes 
nearly midway between the occipital crest (top of 
the head) and the nostril, and the line of the face 
slightly concave, have in them a strain of Forest 
blood. Forest blood would neither account for the 
high position and carriage of the tail nor for the 
levelness of the croup. It is conceivable that these 
characteristics and also the long ears present in 
some high-caste Arabs, though in part an inheritance 
from Steppe ancestors, are mainly the result of 
artificial selection. 

The question has often been asked where did the 
Arabians obtain the material out of which they 
produced the various strains of Arabs? | have 
already mentioned that in pre-historic times mem- 
bers of the Plateau variety were probably as common 
in Europe and in south-western Asia as in North 
Africa. 

But though there may have been in pre-historic 
times both in Europe and in Asia, material for the 
making of a race horse, there is no evidence that, 
save in North Africa, did the conditions favour the 
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evolution of a fleet variety specially adapted like 
Neohipparion of the Miocene period for a free life 
on boundless plains and high arid, almost barren 
plateaus. 

It may hence in the meantime be assumed that 
North Africa was the birthplace of the variety out 
of which, by long continued selection, the highly 
specialized modern strains of Arab horses have, to 
a very considerable extent, been produced, 7.e., Arabs, 
as Professor Ridgeway has so ably argued, have 
mainly sprung from the small, fleet, docile horses 
of the ancient Libyans. 

It is admitted that only a small percentage of 
the horses of Arabia deserve to rank as pure 
Arabs, t.e., are worthy of being included in one or 
other of the five strains* of the Kohl breed. 

The majority of the horses exported from Arabia 
belong to inferior strains, are half breeds (Kadishes). 
By measuring the head and limbs of cross-bred and 
inferior Arabs it is possible to roughly estimate 
whether they consist of a blend of Plateau and 
Steppe or of Plateau and Forest blood, or are a 
mixture of all three varieties. JI had in my 
possession for some time a beautiful white Arab 
mare, which though not particularly fast, was in 
make, action, temperament, intelligence, and carriage 
of tail all that one could desire. From such 
measurements as I was able to make I concluded 
that, like other broad-browed white Arabs I had 
seen, she was an unusually successful blend of the 
Plateau and Forest varieties—the Plateau being in 
the ascendant. In addition to this handsome 
white Arab mare I had a white Syrian Arab stallion 
which was apparently a blend of the Plateau and 
Steppe types. This view was especially suggested 
by the narrow hoofs, long limbs, very short back, 
high withers and long ears, and by the long face 
being somewhat bent on the cranium. I had also 
a chestnut Arab which seemed to me to be a 
blend of Plateau and Forest blood—the Plateau 
again predominating. In this horse the head 
realized one’s conception of a typical Arab of the 
Keheilan strain; it was refined rather than small, 
the ears were short and placed well forward, the 
eyes large and prominent, the inner canthus (lowest 
part) of the eye being nearly midway between the 
top of the head and the upper margin of the wide 
nostril, the outline of the face was slightly concave 
while the muzzle was fine and well modelled. The 
width between the eyes and the shortness of the face 
suggested the Forest type, and its affinity to this 
type was confirmed by the short neck, long body, 
short cannon bones, rounded hoofs, and slightly 
tied-in elbows. The chestnut Arab was highly 
intelligent and marvellously docile, and notwith- 
standing his conformation extremely fast—de- 
cidedly faster than any other Arab I have come 


* These strains are Keheilan, Seglawi, Abéyan, Hamdani 
and Hadban. 
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across. It may be worth mentioning that the white 
and chestnut Arab stallions in various ways failed 
to realize one’s conception of a typical Plateau 
horse. In the one case the head, ears and cannon 
bones were too long; in the other the head and 
cannon bones were too short and the body too long, 
and in both the hind chestnuts and all four ergots 
were present.* Although Arabs may, as Professor 
Ridgeway asserts, owe their chief characteristics 
to a horse evolved in prehistoric times on the 
Libyan plateau, it must, I think, be admitted 
that in every case they have inherited some of their 
traits from the Steppe or Forest varieties or from 
both—that in every case there is Asiatic or European 
as well as North African blood. 

Doubtless some of the Arab stallions imported 
during the seventeenth century in make resembled 
the chestnut horse or the white Arab mare, but 
probably they were more often built on the lines of 
the long-limbed short backed, long-faced white 
Syrian horse. 

One of the highest-caste Arabs ever imported was 
the Darley Arabian. “As this horse belongs to a 
fleet strain (the Kekelian) it may have contributed 
greatly to the speed of the modern English thorough- 
bred. From the information available I think it 
must be admitted that not a few of the horses classed 
as Arabs in the Stud Book differed but little from 
Barbs and Turks—many of them would probably 
be described by Arabians as Kadishes—as “the 
sons of horses,”’ rather than as pure members of the 
great Alkamseh family. 

The mares imported by Charles II. seem to have 
come from the Levant; they were hence probably 
further removed from the desert Arab type than the 
imported stallions. Indeed, as already stated, it 
has been asserted on fairly good authority that 
they were chiefly Barbs and Turks. 

It hence follows that the ‘‘ Eastern” horses 
imported during the seventeenth century differed 
but little from the horses already in England, except, 
perhaps, if one may trust Gervase Markham, that 
they were less fleet—resembled the Barbs of an 
earlier generation which were unable to compete 
with Master Carlton’s black Hobby, and still 
less with Master Blackstone’s Valentine, which 


* In Scottish and Iceland ponies the hind chestnuts are 
frequently absent, they are also occasionally absent in 
Mexican horses, and, according to Sanson, they are absent 
from the Dongola race. I have, however, never found 
them absent in Arabs, and only once have I heard of 
chestnuts being absent in a thoroughbred. I think it must 
be admitted that the presence of hind chestnuts means an 
admixture of either Steppe or Forest blood or both. Fre- 
quently in Highland and Island ponies, Forest-like in 
build, all the ergots are absent. It is hence not surprising 
that these vestigial structures are frequently absent in 
both thoroughbreds and Arabs. That they are more 
often absent than hind chestnuts probably means that 
they are more vestigial, but it also may mean that the 
absence of hind chestnuts as a rule indicates a strong 
predominance of Plateau blood. 
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Fig. 1. Restoration of Protorohippus, an American Lower Eocene horse, about 14 inches high, allied to 
Hyracotherium of the London Clay. This small horse was adapted for a forest life, the teeth 
were simple, each fore limb carried four hoofs and each hind limb had three hoofs. Protorohippus 
may have been, like the American Tapir, of a uniform dark colour, or spotted like the Fallow 
deer, or striped as in the figure. From Osborn, after Knight. 


Fig. 2. Skeleton of Protorohippus from the Big Horn Mountains of Northern Wyoming. In its skeleton, 
as pointed out by Professor H. F. Osborn, this very primitive member of the horse family some- 
what resembles a whippet, the wrists (wrongly called knees in horses) and the heels (hocks) 
are well off the ground, and the face is in a line with the cranium. As Hyracotherium of the 
London Clay is more primitive than Eohippus and Protorohippus of the American deposits, it 
may be assumed that the most remote ancestors of the Equidae first made their appearance 
in the Old World in the West of Europe, if not actually in England. 


Fig. 3. Skeleton of Hypohippus, a three-toed Upper Miocene horse, about the size of a 1o-hands Shetland 
pony. This horse, connected with the four-toed Protorohippus of the Eocene by Mesohippus, 
a Lower Miocene species, about 20 inches high, is especially interesting, because being specially 
adapted for a Forest life it resembles the Okapi recently discovered in the Semliki and other 
forests of tropical Africa. All three toes of each foot were used as in the Rhinoceros, the jaws 
and teeth were only adapted for soft food and the face was in a line with the cranium, as in 
the Okapi, Elk, and other true forest ungulates. Hypohippus may have had the legs striped, 
as in the Okapi, but the trunk of a uniform colour. 
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Fig. 1. Restoration of Protorohippus. 
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Fig. 2. Protorohippus. Fig. 3. Hypohippus. 
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Fig. 4. From a photograph of a perfect skeleton of Neohipparion found in the Upper Miocene deposits of 


Fig. 5. 


Dakota. The limbs, though carrying three hoofs, were more delicate—more specialized for 
speed—than in the modern race horse. The middle toe was long, while the lateral toes were 
short and slender, and probably rarely touched the ground. The face was bent on the cranium 
and the strong jaws carried complex teeth. While Hypohippus was a truer “ Forest horse ” 
than any modern variety, Neohipparion was more specialized for a life on the plains than any 
modern variety. As Neohipparion lived under conditions such as now prevail in certain parts 
of Africa, it may have been striped like a zebra. 


Skeleton of Eguus scotti, from pre-glacial deposits of Texas. E. scottz, though resembling a modern 


horse, may be more intimately related to zebras than horses. It had the face bent on the cranium 
as in the wild horse (E. prequalskit) of Mongolia. The teeth were relatively very large, the neck 
was short, but owing to the presence of 6 lumbar vertebrae, as in modern Forest horses and as 
in zebras, the trunk was long. F. scotti, which measured about 14 hands at the withers, like 
all the other horses of North America, eventually became extinct. By comparing the skeleton 
of E. scotti with that of Protorohippus (fig. 5a) an indication is obtained of the progress made 
by the Equidae during the Tertiary epoch—figs. 5 and 5a are about one-sixteenth natural size. 
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Fig. 4 Neohipparion. 
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\ pre-glacial American true horse, about 44 times larger than Protorohippus (5a) of the Lower Eocene, 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 
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A young Prejvalsky mare from Mongolia, in summer coat, the property of the Duke of Bedford, 


from a photograph by the Duchess of Bedford. 


Head of a three-year-old Prejvalsky stallion imported from Mongolia. In the young mare the 


outline of the face is nearly straight and the distance between the somewhat prominent eye 
and the nostril exceeds but little the distance between the eye and the top of the head. The 
stallion in his head resembles a Shire horse. The outline of the narrow face is convex and the 
distance from the eye to the nostril decidedly greater than from the eye to the occipital 
crest. The mare differs from the stallion because Prejvalsky’s horse passes through a Forest 
phase during its growth, 7.e., has for a time the face in a line with the cranium. Note the long 
ears, short upright mane, absence of a forelock, and in fig. 6 the short neck, upright shoulder, 
absence of a shoulder stripe and of bars on the legs. The back is short and the croup ends in 
the well-set-on but mule-like tail. The limbs are slender, relatively long and the bone is “ flat.” 


In Prejvalsky’s horse the relatively narrow dorsal band extends along the upper part of the tail. 


During summer the upper third of the dock carries short hair (fig. 6), but in winter this part 
is furnished with hair of a light colour from 3 to 5 inches in length, which is directed obliquely 
outwards from the dark caudal portion of the dorsal band. The second section of the dock 
carries darker and coarser hairs from Io to 15 inches in length, which invest the long,dark wiry 
hairs, comparatively few in number, carried by the tip of the dock. In Shetland, Connemera 
and Mongol ponies the tail may somewhat resemble that of Prejvalsky’s horse and a vestige 
of the upper light coloured portion seen in this figure sometimes occurs in Arabs with a 
prominent forehead. Figures 7 and 8 from photographs by G. A. Ewart. 
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Tail Prejvalsky Mare. 


Head Prejvalsky Stallion. 
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_ 12. Fore hoof of a Prejvalsky horse killed in the Desert of Dzungaria. In the hoof of the horse the 
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g. Front chestnut of a three-year-old Prejvalsky horse. 


10. Hind chestnut of the same horse. In the wild horses of Mongolia the chestnuts vary in size, but 
have never hitherto been found absent. This is also true of the ergots or fetlock callosities. 
In the callosities Prejvalsky’s horse agrees with horses of the Forest type, but differs from the 
Plateau variety in which only two (the front chestnuts) of the eight callosities are present. 
The chestnuts agree in development and structure with the ergots which correspond to sole 
pads found in many mammals. 


11. Fore hoof of a horse of the Forest type. 


sole corresponds to the skin on the inner surface of the last joint of the human middle finger, 
while the frog corresponds to the skin on the inner surface of the second joint of the middle 
finger. In the Forest horse the frog has migrated forwards to be under the “ coffin” bone 
or last phalanx, in Prejvalsky’s horse the frog still in part lies under the second phalanx, as in 
the Kiang and in zebras. The hoof of Prejvalsky’s horse differs from that of the Forest horse 
in being narrower, but chiefly by having the “heels ” longer and more contracted—in the Forest 
horse the hoofs are broad and otherwise well adapted for soft ground; in Prejvalsky’s horse the 
hard, narrow hoofs are adapted for the hard, dry ground of the desert and steppe. 
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Chestnuts, Prejvalsky’s Horse, + 
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Fore Hoof, Prejvalsky’s Horse, 


Fig. 13. 
Fig. 14. 
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Side view of the skull of a horse of the Forest type. 


Side view of the skull of a horse of the Steppe type—to which Prejvalsky’s horse belongs. In 


the one case a line carried under the floor of the cranium (through the basi-cranial axis) emerges 
well below the tips of the nasal bones (fig. 13); in the other a line carried under the floor of the 
cranium emerges far above the tips of the nasal bones (fig. 14). In the one case the face 
is nearly in a line with the cranium, as in the Elk of Norway, the Okapi of Tropical Africa, and 
other forms adapted for browsing on leaves and twigs, tall reeds and grasses. In the other the 
face is strongly bent downwards on the cranium, as in sheep and oxen and other forms 
adapted for grazing on short herbage. In the skull of the Forest type the outline from 
the highest point above the orbits and the most elevated part of the nasals is concave, while 
in the skull of the Steppe type the outline is decidedly convex. Further, it will be observed 
that the face in the bent skull is relatively very much longer than in the straight skull. Horses 
with a short but broad dished face belong to the Forest variety ; horses with a long face to the 
Steppe variety (which includes all the ‘‘ Roman-nosed ” horses) ; while horses with a narrow 
face, intermediate in length, belong to the Plateau variety. In fig.14 the part of the skull behind 
the orbit (post-orbital region) is relatively shorter than in fig. 13. The figures are from photo- 
graphs by G. A. Ewart of two skulls found in the Roman fort at Newstead, near Melrose. 
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Fig. 13. Side view of a skull of a horse of the Forest type. 


Fig. 14. Side view of a skull of a horse of the Steppe type. 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. =10: 


Fig. I6A. 


Fig. 16B. 
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Engraving of a prehistoric horse on a piece of horn found in the La Madelaine Cave, South of France. 


This engraving may have been made by a member of the Solutrian race which frequented the 
south of Europe during the second last phase of the Paleolithic period, when the climate was 
milder than it is now, or by a member of the Reindeer race which migrated southwards as the 
cold increased during the last phase of the Paleolithic period. 


Head of a prehistoirc horse with long ears and a very long face. These and many similar engravings 


and drawings found in the Dordogne and other caves frequented by the men of the Early Stone 
age afford very strong evidence of the existence in the south of Europe during the Paleolithic 
period of a horse closely allied to, if not identical with, the wild horse (EF. prejvalskir) which 
still survives in Mongolia. The head from Gourdan (fig. 16) resembles the head of the wild 
horse represented in fig. 7—in both cases the ears are long, and the distance between the eye 
and the nostril is far greater than between the eye and the top of the head. The horse in 
fig. 15 forcibly suggests a wild mare imported from Mongolia in 1903. In this wild mare the 
short hairs carried by the upper half of the dock sometimes project backwards, as in fig. 15. 
In the prehistoric drawings reproduced in figs. 22 and 24 the tail has long hairs up to the root. 
A study of the tail in prehistoric engravings leads to the conclusion that the engraving from 
the La Madelaine cave represents a horse of the Steppe type. 


Head of a prehistoric horse with a halter, from an engraving on a piece of bone found in the cave 


of Saint Michel d’Arudy. A.A. the noseband. B.B. the decorated rigid side piece (probably 
made of wood). D.D. ropes or cords (probably of horse hair), which extend upwards from the 
noseband and side piece towards a cord (F) round the ear. C.C. and E.E. fine cords which 
may have served to bind together the various parts of the halter. After M. Piette L’Anthropolgie 
Tome, XVII., 1906. 


From a Roman tombstone in the Wallroff-Richard Museum, Cologne ; the tombstone was erected 


to the memory of Romanus, a soldier in the al Afrorwm—an African regiment which seems to 
have been stationed in Lower Germany. The horse belongs to a short-faced race. The artist 
probably selected as his model a good specimen of the variety common in Lower Germany 
during the Roman occupation. This and other representations of horses in German Museums 
indicate that there were horses of the Forest, as well as “‘ bad ugly” horses of the Steppe type 
in the Rhine valley during the earlier centuries of the present era. From a photograph lent by 
Mr. James Curle, Priorwood, Melrose. 
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Fig. 17. Head of a yellow-dun horse of the Forest type with zebra-like markings on the face. In this horse 
the face is broad but short, the eyes are nearly midway between the top of the head and 
the nostrils, the ears are wide apart, distinct bars occur on the short stout limbs and there is a 
broad dorsal band. 


Fig. 18. Fore-limbs of a light yellow-dun filly by a Norwegian fjord horse. The stripes on the legs are 
very distinct, and in addition to a dorsal band there are stripes across the shoulders. The sire, 
as is the case in the majority of the fjord horses of Norway, is a blend of the Forest and Celtic 
types—the Forest in this case predominating. 


Figs. 1g and 20. These figures illustrate the more striking external characters of the yellow-dun Forest variety, 
occasionally met with in the Highlands of Scotland—unlike the yellow-dun fjord horses of 
Norway the Highland yellow-duns have little Celtic blood: In fig. 20 note the flat forehead, 
prominent eye, elk-like nose and long upper lip. In both figures one notes that the neck is 
short, the shoulder steep, the withers low and the body long with the tail set-on near the centre 
of the half-circle extending between the croup and the beginning of the gaskin. Fig. 1g shows 
that the pasterns are short and straight, and that the very full tail consists of long wavy hairs ; 
the mane and forelock also consist of long somewhat coarse hairs. 


Fig. 21. Sketch of the head of a Norwegian pony of the Forest type. Note the elk-like nose, long upper 
lip and the dished face, and also that the eye is represented as nearly midway between the top 
of the head and the nostril. By A.T., from the Badminton Magazine. 


Fig. 22. Engraving of a prehistoric horse from the Combarelles cave. The original of this horse was doubt- 
less very different from the one which served as a model for fig. 15. While fig. 15 suggests 
a Steppe horse, fig. 22 suggests a stout horse built on the lines of the deer-stalking pony repre- 
sented in fig. 20. If the men of the Reindeer period made use of horses to carry the produce 
of the chase from distant hunting grounds they would probably select stout animals of the 
type represented in fig. 22. It is possible that the oblong structure represented on the side 
a of the horse in fig. 22 was intended by the artist-hunter to indicate that horses were used to 
carry portions of carcases during hunting expeditions. The tail in fig. 22, unlike the tail in 
fig. 15, has long hairs at the root. From Munro’s “ Prehistoric Horses,” Archzeological Journal, 
Vol. LIX., No. 234, figs. 18, 19 and 20, from photographs by G. A. Ewart. 
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Forest Variety. 


Zebra-like markings 


on face of 


Yellow-dun Norwegian Pony. 


Fig. 22. 


Pre-historic Horse (Combarelles Cave). 
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Fig. 23. Head of a prehistoric horse with a flat nose and a fine muzzle. Compare with figs. 16 and 22. The 
original of this sketch probably more closely resembled the primitive yellow-dun horses of the 
Plateau type, occasionally met with in Mexico, than the Celtic pony (figs. 25 and 29) of Iceland, 
specialized for a sub-arctic life. 


Fig. 24. Prehistoric horses with long slender limbs and a tail with long hair at the root. The head in 
fig. 23 may very well have belonged to a horse with slender limbs and a tail such as is seen 
in fig. 24—i.e., to a horse of the Plateau type not specially adapted for a cold climate. 


Figs. 25 to 29. These figures represent a typical yellow-dun pony (47 inches high) of the Celtic type from 
the north of Iceland—figs. 25 and 27 from photographs taken in February; figs. 26, 28 and 
29 from photographs taken in August. In winter, as figs. 25 and 27 indicate, there is a thick 
fine undercoat, and a long sparse outer coat consisting of hairs from three to five inches in length 
(nearly double the length of the hairs of the outer coat of a wild horse living under the same 
conditions). Under the jaw the long hairs form a “ beard,” at the root of the tail they form 
a taillock (fig. 27). By August the summer coat has taken the place of the winter coat and short 
hairs have taken the place of the long hairs of the taillock (fig. 26). Hair occupies the position 
of the ergots and hind chestnuts found in the Forest and Steppe varieties. The hairs of the 
mane and tail, after reaching a certain length, fall out, but as only a few hairs are shed ata 
time, the mane and tail (except at the root) vary extremely little—the hairs of the mane grow 
at the rate of one inch per month. In fig. 29 note the large full eye so characteristic of a true 
pony, the small ear, the short face and the slightly concave profile. 
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Celtic Variety. 


Pre-historic Horses. 


? Plateau type. 


Fig. 24. Fig. 26. 


Celtic Pony in Winter Coat. 


Fig. 28 Fig. 29 


Celtic Pony in Summer Coat. Head, Celtic Pony. 
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Fig. 30. Four members of the Rurales (Mexican National Guard), two (on the left) mounted on long-headed 
horses of the Steppe type, two on small-headed horses of the Plateau type. 


Figs. 31 and 32. In these figures one of the above small-headed and one of the large-headed horses appear 
on a larger scale. In the horse of the Steppe type (fig. 32) the face is relatively as long as 
in Prejvalsky’s horse (fig. 7), while in the case of the horse in fig. 31 we have a fine head, 
large full eyes, and a slender muzzle, as in the Plateau variety. 


Fig. 33. Two North Mexican horses used for cowboy work. The skewbald horse has a coarse head with 
a ““Roman”’ nose, the bay has a very long face. 


Fig. 34. Shows the head of the bay in fig. 33 on a larger scale. In this horse, as in many of the horses 
of Mexico, the face is very long—as long as in the English thoroughbred ‘‘ Spearmint ”’ (fig. 36). 
In all the long-faced, as in all the Roman-nosed Mexican horses, there is Steppe as well as Plateau 
blood; sometimes in addition there is evidence of Forest blood. This is the case when the body is 
long and the hind quarters short and rounded. From photographs by E. F. Ewart, Mexico, 1905. 
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Cavalry (Rurales) Horses. Cowboys’ Horses, N. Mexico. 
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Plateau type. Steppe type. Steppe type. 
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Fig. 36. 


Fig. 37. 


Fig 38. 
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Head of an Arab-Norwegian mare with a prominent forehead. Horses with a head of this kind 


are generally supposed to have a bad or a wayward temper. The prominence (partly due to 
an expansion of the frontal sinuses and partly to an increase in the depth of the nasal fossae) 
being filled with air, cannot in any way influence the temper. The prominence is of interest 
because it is an indication of the presence of Steppe blood. When the prominence is accom- 
panied with a long face the temper is likely to be uncertain, but when, as in the mare in question, 
Forest and Plateau characteristics prevail, the disposition, notwithstanding the frontal eminence, 
may be excellent. Evidence of Forest blood we have in the eye being near the nostril, evidence 
of Plateau blood we have in the fine muzzle. 


Head of “‘ Spearmint,” the winner of the Derby in 1906. Though in Spearmint the profile is nearly 


straight, the face is relatively as long as in the Roman-nosed cart horse represented in fig. 38 ; 
it hence differs greatly from the Arab-Norwegian (fig. 35). The long face is clear evidence ot 
Steppe blood, but unless there is a ram-like head, as in Stockwell, as well as a long face, the 
amount of Steppe blood may not be excessive. Spearmint, like Stockwell, is a descendant 
of Pocahontas. 


Head of a very good-looking mare in which there was no evidence of Steppe blood, and only at the 


most a limited amount of Forest blood. Broad-browed white Arabs built on the lines of 
this mare are generally very handsome and good tempered, but not particularly fleet. 


Head of a ‘‘ Roman-nosed ” cart horse in which the frontal sinuses and the nasal fossae are unusually 


large. Owng to the great length of the face the eye appears to be very near the ear, as in 
Prejvalsky’s horse (fig. 7) and in some of the horses of the Parthenon. In “* Roman-nosed ”’ 
Shires and Clydesdales, as in “‘ Roman-nosed ” horses of Spanish origin in Europe and America, 
the face is always bent downwards on the cranium, which implies that they have in part sprung 
from Steppe ancestors akin to Prejvalsky’s horse. 
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Fig. 37. 


Forest and Plateau Cross. “Roman-nosed’ Cart Horse. 
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A wall-eyed, flat-nosed pony of the Celtic type. 


A hybrid out of a Burchell zebra mare by the wall-eyed pony in fig. 39. In this hybrid (bred by 
Lady Meaux, of Theobald’s Park, Herts) the few stripes present are so inconspicuous that at 
the distance of a few yards they pass unnoticed, but in the case of a hybrid out of the same 
zebra mare by a horse of the Forest type the stripes are as abundant and distinct as in the hybrid 
represented in fig. 43. Moreover, the richly striped hybrid out of the zebra mare has a broad 
face, a very long body, and broad hoofs. 


A skewbald Iceland mare of the Forest type. This mare produced several richly striped hybrids 
to the Burchell zebra “‘ Matopo,” used in my Telegony experiments, and a striped colt to an 
Iceland stallion, but her offspring by an Arab and by a Celtic pony were almost the image of 
herself. 


One of two fillies out of the skewbald mare (fig. 41) by a stallion of the Plateau type. 


A hybrid out of the skewbald Iceland mare (fig. 41) by the Burchell zebra Matopo. A study of 
zebra hybrids, however, obtained leads to the conclusion that striped members of domestic 
breeds have inherited their markings from Forest, not from Plateau, ancestors. Figs. 39 and 
40 from photographs by Fall, London ; figs. 41-43 by Reid, Wishaw. 
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Fig. 43. Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 
Zebra Hybrid out of Skewbald Iceland Filly out of 
Skewbald Mare. Mare. Skewbald Mare. 
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Fig. 46. 


Fig. 47. 
Fig. 48. 


Fig. 49. 
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To show the head of the Protector’s charger (after Vandyk). This head agrees with the head of 
the horse from the Roman tombstone (fig. 16B), but it decidedly differs from the head of the 
modern Shire horse. In Cromwell’s time as at the Conquest and during the Roman period, 
nearly typical Forest horses, allied to the modern Suffolk Punch, seem to have been more common 
in England than the ‘‘ Roman-nosed” Steppe type. After a drawing in Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
“The Great War Horse.” 


Harkaty, a pur-sang Barb (by Mokrani out of Embarka), tor some time a member of the Haras 
Saint Georges, Algiers. This horse differs considerably from the Celtic pony (Pl. VIII.) and from 
Mexican horses of the Plateau type, but it nevertheless brings out some of the more outstanding 
points of the Plateau variety. Harkaty has the “light body, long legs, drooping pelvis, thick 
and bushy tail,” said by Captain Hayes to characterize North African horses, and differs from 
a typical Forest horse (Pl. VII.) and from Prejvalsky’s horse (Pl. III.) in having a long neck 
and oblique shoulders. It is from horses built on the lines of this Barb that the modern race- 
horse inherits his long neck and sloping shoulders. In Harkaty the back was short (there were 
probably only five lumbar vertebrae) and the hind chestnuts were small if not entirely absent. 
The bushy tail made up of wavy hair, and the rounded hind quarters in Harkaty, are probably 
due to a cross of Forest blood, while the somewhat Jong face indicates a dash of Steppe blood. 


A long, low North Mexican horse obtained by crossing a native mare with an imported Anglo-Arab 
stallion. In this horse the long body of the Forest variety is combined with the long neck of 
the Plateau variety—a not uncommon blend in the Old as well as in the New World. 


One of the few yellow-dun striped horses of the Forest variety met with in Southern Mexico. 


A very active, but thick-set, Mexican horse with a somewhat long face. Horses of this kind 
(obviously a blend of several varieties) crossed with “ Eastern ”’ stallions frequently yield very 
handsome colts, decidedly Arab-like in make and disposition. 


A cross between a bay Mexican mare and “ Anarchist,” an Arab of the Dongola variety imported 
from Wurtemberg. This cross, docile and intelligent, easy to ride and clever at cow-boy work, 
had all the points of a high-caste Arab. The mingling of the Mexican and Wurtemberg blood 
in several instances produced a horse which realized one’s conception of the original Plateau 
variety. Figures 46 to 49 from photographs by E. F. Ewart, Mexico, 1905. 
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Origin and History 


‘neither in hunting nor running was ever equalled, 
yet was a plane bredde English horse both syre and 
damme.”* Seeing that horses of a racing type 
reached England in the second, if not in the first 
century, ?.¢., apparently about the same time as the 
inhabitants of Arabia proper began to use horses 
as well as camels, there is no reason why by the 
seventeenth century English horses ‘should not 
have been as fleet as the horses of Arabia. That 
some attention had been directed to speed in 
England is made evident by Markham, who writes, 
‘“ Againe for swiftnesse what nation hath brought 
forth that horse which has exceeded the English.”’* 

It may hence, I think, be assumed that the 
importation of horses from North Africa, Turkey, 
Syria and Arabia proved highly ‘beneficial, not 
because they belonged to a different type, were of 
of a purer breed, or were swifter than horses bred in 
England, but because they came from different areas 
and belonged to different strains, peculiarly well 
fitted to yield when blended a breed which for 
speed, size and courage greatly excelled the fleetest 
Arabs. 

It is conceivable that without the assistance of the 
foreign stallions and mares imported during the 
seventeenth century a breed of race horses as 
fleet as the descendants of Eclipse might have been 
produced, but the probability is, a home-made 
breed of this kind would soon have shown signs of 
senile decay. 

Unless the foundations of a breed of horses are 
laid wide and deep, include varieties formed under 
different conditions, and out of material derived 
from different sources, there is always a chance that 
it will eventually consist of a small strain which 
inevitably sooner or later degenerates. 

Recent experiments indicate that inbreeding 
between the members of a single family or strain 
eventually leads to (rz) changes in the nervous 
system, which reveal themselves in extreme sensi- 
tiveness (apt to take the form of irritability) and an 
incapacity for sustained effort. (2) To a refinement 
of the bones, muscles and other tissues. (3) To 
the need of considerable quantities of highly 
nutritious food. (4) To variation being arrested 
and a somewhat small size stereotyped. (5) To 
a loss not so much of fertility as the power 
of bringing forth living offspring. In some of the 
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* Ridgeway, p. 377. 
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families of English thoroughbreds there may be 
already symptoms of approaching senescence, that 
the whole breed has not degenerated is almost 
certainly due to the fact that it is a blend of several 
distinct varieties domesticated in widely separated 
areas. 

Those who happen to know something of mules, 
More especially the small, well-bred mules of the 
West Indies and Mexico, know what wonderful 
results sometimes flow from the blending of two 
distinct types. It is because the English race horse 
is a blend of varieties which, up to the time of their 
domestication, were probably as distinct as are the 
various species of zebras now scattered over the 
African Continent, that, notwithstanding inbreeding 
—often more apparent than real—he is not only 
fleeter, but larger and in many ways superior to 
either Barbs or Arabs. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
more clearly the multiple origin of the English 
thoroughbred is realized the more likely it is that 
an effort will be made to maintain his vigour by 
judicious intermingling of the different families 
and strains, and more especially by making use of 
strains which for some generations have had the 
opportunity of renewing their youth in the colonies 
under conditions in many ways different from 
those which prevail in England. 


OTHER Domestic BREEDs. 


For want of material very little progress has yet 
been made in working out the origin of other do- 
mestic breeds. Enough has, however, been done 
to show (I) that the Katteawar breed of India 
and various breeds of South-Eastern Asia have, in 
great part descended from a slender-limbed variety 
with a long ram-like head, (2) that ‘ Roman- 
nosed ”’ Irish hunters probably owe their more 
outstanding characteristics to Steppe ancestors 
originally brought from Spain, (3) that high step- 
ping hackneys are mainly a blend of the Plateau 
and Forest varieties, while hackneys characterized 
by staying power have in addition a strain of Steppe 
blood, and (4) that Welsh, Shetland, Iceland 
and Norwegian ponies are, with rare exceptions, a 
blend of the Celtic and Forest varieties. 


The Arabian Horse. 


HE Arabian horse in relation to the horses 
of the British Empire is the subject of this 
chapter. 

To write a treatise on the Arab horse 

would require a volume, and would be 

outside the limits of this work, even if it had not 

already been done by General Tweedie, in a way 
which leaves no room for successors. 

After a careful study of the books which have 
been written on the subject, and recalling some 
personal experiences of Arabian horses, I have 
thought it would be the most useful plan to sum- 
marize briefly and clearly the facts which are 
likely to be useful to those interested in English 
horses. 


THE ARABIAN, PARENT STOCK OF ALL THOROUGH- 
BRED HORSES. 


To horse breeders and horse owners the story of 
the Arabian horse must be of absorbing interest. 
All thoroughbred horses trace back their origin 
to Eastern ancestors. Nay, we may go further, and 
say that all the light horses of the world, whether 
used for riding or for harness owe much to direct 
or indirect infusion of Arab blood, and in the horse 
of the Desert, the pure Arabian, we find the promise 
and potency of developement into every kind of 
horse except, of course, the great draught horses of 
Europe. Among the horses of the British Empire 
whether Indian, Colonial or bred in these islands, 
this is equally the case. From the race horse, 
which owes his title of thoroughbred to an 
unbroken descent from Eastern sires grafted on to 
choice English native stock two hundred years ago, 
to our hunters, hackneys and carriage horses, and 
even our native ponies, every light horse of the 
British Empire boasts some Arab blood. Nay, we 
may go further back again, for the infusion of 
Eastern blood, especially through Barb sires and 
dams, was of frequent occurrence in England long 
ago, before, indeed, the researches of the compilers 
of the Stud Book had enabled them to establish 
with approximate accuracy the pedigrees of the 
horses entered therein. 


DEFINITION OF ARABIAN HORSE. 


But when we speak of an Arab horse what do 
we mean? Not indeed by any means all horses for 
whom is claimed the title. We are accustomed, as 
were our forefathers, to speak loosely of all Eastern 
horses as Arabs. There are, however, a large number 
of horses full of Arab blood, and resembling the Arab 
very closely, which are only half or quarter-bred 
horses. Of some of these derivative and related 
breeds we shall have to speak later in the 
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section on ‘‘ Barbs and other Eastern Horses,”’ 
under which heading I have grouped all the 
horses influencing those of the Empire not bred in 
England or our colonies, which owe all their excel- 
lence to the Arab or to causes similar to those which 
have made the Arab what he is. 


THE HORSE OF A PEOPLE NOT OF A COUNTRY. 


The important point now is to lay our foundation 
firmly, by endeavouring to answer the question— 
What is a thoroughbred Arab? Like many other 
questions, it will be easier to say what the Arab is 
if we begin by ascertaining what he is not. The 
Arab horse, then, is obviously not the horse of a 
country. He is not indigenous to the country 
from which he takes his name. There are not, and 
probably there never could have been wild horses in 
Arabia. In the deserts of Central Arabia, from which 
the choicest Arab horse came originally, the horse 
could not have lived except under the care of man. 
Water, and at certain seasons pasture, are both 
wanting, for though the great red deserts of the 
Nufaid have in favourable years excellent pasturage 
and sufficient, if never abundant, water, yet there 
are long seasons of drought when man and 
beast must perish unless they can move to other 
districts, and even with all the Arab man’s hardi- 
hood and knowledge of the desert, the ground is 
strewn with the whitening bones of the victims 
of some great drought and scarcity. Thirst and 
famine are spectres which always dog the footsteps 
of the desert tribes. The Arab horse, then, is the 
horse of a people not of a country, or rather he is 
first the horse of the Arab and then of the desert. 
There was a time when the Arabs had no horses. 
The mention of the horse in pre-Islamic Arab 
poetry goes back to the fourth and fifth centuries 
of our era, and if we allow that it required the same 
time to evolve the Arab horse as to develope our 
thoroughbred, the acquisition of the horse by Arab 
tribes may be dated two hundred years further 
back. 

ORIGINAL STOCK. 


The Arab horse, then, was the result of selection 
from an original but acquired stock by Nomads 
of Semitic origin dwelling on the plateaus, and 


_ wandering over the deserts of Central Arabia. 


What material then had the original breeders of 
the Arab horse to work on? The answer is that 
the thoroughbred Arabian, like the thoroughbred 
English horse, is of mixed origin. The Arabian horse 
was, if I may use the expression, manufactured by 
the Arabian people from horses of different and 
of varying types. There seems to me to be a 
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hint of this in the very name Al Khamseh—the 
five strains—the number five in the east standing 
for combination for a single end, and for perhaps, 
in this case, the best possible combination of equine 
types. At all events even now two of the strains 
can be distinguished by their different prevailing 
colours. They produce horses of distinct types. 
The Keheilan is a bay or a chestnut in a large 
majority of instances, and of the racehorse type, 
1.€., it is more like our thoroughbred, while the 
Ham-dani are chiefly white or grey, and are of the 
hunter type. But we may go a step further, and 
say that these two strains and their many deriva- 
tives represent roughly, in the case of the Keheilan, 
the contribution of Africa, and in that of The 
Ham-dani, that of Asia, to the common stock from 
which was developed for Arab purposes and by the 
influences of Central Arabian climate, pasture, 
and water (or the want of it), the Arabian horse 
of history. 
All the evidence available forbids us to look to 
any one single source for the origin of the Arab horse. 
India could not have been the cradle of the 
Arab horse, so unsuitable is that country to horse 
breeding, that even a continual supply of fresh blood 
from Central Asia and Arabia cannot stay the rapid 
degeneration in size, stamina and disposition of 
country-bred horses. But by way of India, or more 
probably of Persia, there was a steady flow of Asiatic 
horses of Mongol extraction into Arabia. There 
were then two stocks, a bay, probably African, 
and a grey, probably Mongolian, which were among 
the foundation stocks of the Arab. The bay 
horses which may have come from Africa by way 
of Egypt, were horses of higher type and more 
prepotent than the grey, and so their descendants 
have remained to the present time. The colour 
of the choicest of all the Arab strains, the Keheilan, is 
in a very large and increasing majority of cases 
bay or chestnut. My opinion is that these bay 
horses very probably made their way by Egypt 
into Arabia, as Professor Ridgeway has suggested. 
But wherever they came from they were clearly 
an ancient and prepotent race. But there are 
a large number of grey and white horses in 
Arabia and the surrounding countries. Many of 
them, like Mr. Blunt’s Shereefa, are of a different 
type from the Keheilan. They are longer in the 
back and of that level riding type which we are 
accustomed to look for in hunters. But this is by 
no means an uncommon type in the Cabuli horses 
which come into India in large numbers every year. 
Many grey Cabulis are well-shaped horses, but not 
fast or of great courage. Thereisa great liking among 
all Eastern nations for white horses for religious pro- 
cessions and for parade purposes. Wherever, then, 
we find grey horses we may reasonably suspect that 
somewhere in their ancestry is Asiatic and most 
probably Mongolian pony blood. I am further 
inclined to think that in Pagan times the white 
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and grey horses prevailed. After Arabia was 
converted to Islam the bay and chestnut became 
the prevailing colours as being hardier and more 
useful in warfare, and have so remained to the 
present day. 

In the chapter on the East Indian horse I have 
shown how the horses of that country have been 
sustained against the deteriorating effect of a climate 
unsuitable for the developement of the horse, by a 
continuous stream of fresh blood from the hardy 
races of Central Asia, and the refined and bloodlike 
horses of Arabia. 

And in Arabia itself I believe the original material 
of the Arab horse was in some way not dissimilar, 
supplied by the streams of horses from the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, which eventually met in 
Central Arabia,* and there being combined by the 
genius of the Arabians for breeding and the suitability 
of the climate into the most perfect horse the world 
has known, the source and fountain head of all the 
riding and light harness horses of the world. 

If we could recover the original stock of the Arab 
horse we should, I think, see an animal not unlike 
that which appears in Roman sculptures,f small, 
cobby, but with a look of what we now call 
Arab quality and Arab character. The grace, the 
endurance and_ the docility of the Arabian 
horse, his increase in size from a pony to a small 
horse, were the work of a people and the result 
of climate and country. Of a people who had, as 
their other domestic animals show, a genius for stock 
breeding, of a country which was suitable for horses. 

The next point to consider is how the Arab 
horse as we know him came into existence. Where 
did he obtain his marvellous quality ? Like most 
Anglo-Indians I have seen more Arab stallions 
than mares, and until Mr. Wilfred and Lady 
Anne Blunt brought home the collection of mares 
with which they laid the foundation of the Crabbet 
Park stud, I had not seen half a dozen, and of these 
none were very striking. But when I saw the real 
desert mares, I was struck with their quality. What 
exquisite grace and fineness of outline those mares 
had, and above all what marvellously expressive 
heads, speaking both of sense and blood. An Arab 
mare is the ideal of high breeding. That their 
manners correspond with their appearance all who 
know them bear witness. 


CAUSE OF ARAB DEVELOPMENT INTO EXISTING 
TYPEs. 

But I put off to a later page the discussion of 
the points of the Arab, our business being at present 
to discover how the Arab became what he is. This 
question is not difficult to answer. The horse is 
like all domestic animals greatly modified by his 
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surroundings. And like all different breeds of 
horses the Arab is formed :— 

(1) By the use he is wanted for. 

(2) By the climate (including the pasturage and 
water of the country) he lives in. 

(3) By careful selection in breeding on the part 
of his masters. 

It is evident that the first and last are closely 
connected. The more anxious we are that a horse 
should fulfil the purposes we want him for, the more 
careful shall we be in the selection of sires and dams 
which are themselves distinguished for good work, 
and are descended from parents, not only faultless 
in form, but distinguished in action. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HORSE DETERMINED 
BY THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH HE IS BRED. 
As THE ENGLISH HorsE IS THE HORSE OF SPORT, 
SO IS THE ARAB THE HorsE OF THE Foray. 


In order to establish a breed of horses they must 
be wanted for some purpose important to the men 
who breed them. Ashorse can never be successfully 
bred as a mere fancy animal. It is this definite 
purpose in their breeders which makes English 
horses so valuable. Because we care so much 
about racing and hunting, and polo, we take pains 
to breed the suitable horse, and our horses 
are, for these purposes, the best in the world. 
The Arab also had a purpose in the selection breed- 
ing of his horses. What he wanted was a war 
horse, not, indeed, a charger with which the knights 
of old or the heavy cavalry of the Crimean days 
used to crash down on the enemy, the Arab 
horseman without stirrups and usually without a 
bridle could not employ shock tactics, nor indeed 
was this his idea of war. The sudden foray and 
a rapid retreat with the plunder is, and was, 
his idea of a battle, and, next to avoiding being 
killed himself he desired to avoid slaying the 
foe. This would be to set up a blood feud, and to 
make it a religious obligation on the tribe that was 
defeated to kill man for man till the tale of deaths 
was equal on both sides. 

We are, however, concerned with the purpose for 
which the Arab needs his horse. This was, as now, 
so in pre-Islamic times, the foray. The secret of 
success was surprise. The Foray had to ride from 
far, to come swiftly and silently. Thus we find 
that the Arab horse throughout history was purely 
a war horse—he was the instrument neither of 
sport nor travel. 

The working animal of the Nomad Arab is the 
camel. His flesh was their meat. Lady Anne 
Blunt tells us how she saw at Hail the huge chaldrons 
able to contain the camels which were used for the 
daily feast, given with true Arab hospitality to all 
comers by the Emir Ibn-al-Rashid. Camel’s milk 
is often the only drink of the Arab and his horse. 
It is on camel’s milk that the colts and foals are 
nourished when they are weaned. Camel’s milk 
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is the drink of horses when water is scarce. Words 
and metaphors drawn from camel tending, and the 
habits of the camel permeate ancient Arabic poetry. 
The very metres recall the slow, swinging, rythmical 
motion of the camel train gliding noiselessly over 
the desert—as in the following, where Death 1s 
compared first to a drinking camel, and then to a 
herd of camels with Death as their driver :— 

* Deep was the first Draught, deep the next, no 

stint was there 
When time gulped down the great of Al-Aswad 
and of Attab, 
And to-day, they (the tribe that has lost its 
chief) wander, a trembling herd, their 
- herdsman death.” 

The horse was a valued possession, for a mare or 
horse might be worth a hundred camels. The horse 
was, therefore, a possession of the rich, at once the 
sign of, and the means of acquiring, wealth. So the 
horses were saved on all occasions, and the mares 
were led alongside the camels till the moment 
arrived when they were mounted, and galloped 
swiftly on to some unsuspecting encampment or ill- 
defended caravan. Thus the steed that could go 
for long hours at a moderate pace, that would be 
silent at the moment of surprise, and that could at 
a pinch be mounted easily, carry its Master swiftly 
out of action, and be able to endure heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, with unfailing courage during a 
long flight, was the horse needed. One of these 
requirements which has had as much effect on the 
Arab horse aS all the others put together, was the need 
of silence. The Arab stallion is indeed not a noisy, 
screaming beast, like some eastern horses, but still 
he is sociable and is apt to salute mares with a 
greeting, or a stallion with a neigh of defiance. Thus 
a foray mounted on horses would be more likely 
to betray its presence to a sleeping camp than one 
mounted on mares, therefore, the Arabs left the 
stallions whenever possible, at home, and took 
the mares. Another point in the mare’s favour 
is her handiness. She is more tractable than the 
horse. Ridden without stirrups and without a 
bridle, as she often is in the desert, handiness is 
more than speed. It is clear that in a rapid retreat, 
a slower horse that the warrior can mount quickly 
is more valuable than a faster one that will not 
stand. Mares are certainly as a rule handier than 
horses, as every polo player knows from his 
own experience. It will be noted in the legendary 
accounts of the origin of Arabian horses, that speed 
is not mentioned—it is endurance, docility, courage, 
handiness, that marked the legendary mares which, 
according to the different stories were the foundation 
of Al-Khamseh, the five pure thoroughbred strains 
of Arabian horses. But these qualities of patience, 
docility, and handiness belong, as we have seen 
especially to mares, and this fact caused the Arabs 
to base their breeding on their mares. Horses were 
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PLATE 1. 


Hejaz. 


Horse of Keheilan type. Note fine carriage of head and play, very characteristic of Desert horse. 


PLATE 2. 


Shajah. 


Horse with traces of Mongolian or Asiatic blood—possibly a Humdani. 


Compare this with Plate 1. 


The Arabian Horse. PLATE 3. 
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Dhaman. 


A Keheilan portrait evidently painted when the horse was in training. 


PLATE 4. 


W.A. Rouch, ” 
yan Astraled. 
The property of Mr. Wilfred Blunt. 
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valued, and used as stallions, by their descent from 
mares distinguished in the foray and the flight. I 
believe that the mare is the true key to all horse- 
breeding, and that the mares being selected by Arab 
breeders and made the foundation stock of the great 
lines of desert horses is one secret of the excellence 
of the Arab. 

So from the very earliest days the mares were 
used for raids. In the fine story of Rabi-ah, which 
is told in the Hamasah, an Anthology compiled, 
according to Lyall* by MeAbi Tammann (circa 
808—43 A.D., or in the third century after the 
Hegira) the hero rides a mare. Rabi-ah is wounded 
to death while holding back by his skill with the 
bow and arrows, spear and sword, the warriors of 
a hostile tribe, who are pursuing the women of his 
tribe. When he is wounded to death, his mother 
tells him “Go and smite them while thy strength 
lasts.” So he went back and faced them (the 
enemy) at the head of the pass, and the women 
passed on with the best speed they could. And 
Rabi-ah sat upright upon his mare barring the road, 
and when he felt death coming upon him, he leaned 
upon his spear, and stood thus in the twilight. And 
when the men of Sirlaim saw him there on his mare, 
they durst not attack him, and stood a long time 
thinking not but that he was living—then a man 
shot an arrow at the mare which started aside, and 
Rabi-ah fell forward on his face dead. But the 
women escaped safely to their tents. This was the 
Close of a long struggle, and the whole story is an 
illustration of the speed, endurance and docility of 
the Arab mare. The Arab, in fact, bred what he 
most needed in his life of plunder and foray. 

‘Who holds not his foe away from his arbour, 

It is broken and spoiled with sword and spear, 

Who uses not roughness, him shall men wound.” 

Nor was plunder the only reason for the foray. 
Revenge in the Arab is a passion not wholly 
ignoble :— 

“Hearts are cured of rancour sickness, whether 

men against us war, 
Or we carry death amongst them, dying, slaying, 
healing comes.” 

The cause of this “‘ rancour sickness ” and of the 
fine ring of these lines is the close tie—far beyond 
our conception—of kindred, which unites an Arab 
clan. An Arab will make more of a twentieth 
cousin than we should do of our brothers and sisters. 
The whole story, so well told by Lady Anne Blunt, 
of the recovery by their friend Mahommed of his 
long-lost cousins, is an excellent illustration of this. 

The Arab then desired a war horse as we desire a 
horse for sport. It is necessary to bear this in mind 
if we are to appreciate the desert horses. English- 
men turn away from the Arab because he is not 
what he was never intended to be. Let us grant 
that the pure Arab of the desert is not so fast as a 
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race horse. He is not fitted for cross-country work 
like the hunter, he is not even so good for polo 
as the English or Irish-bred ponies. He is just the 
best cavalry horse of his inches in the world. 
Perhaps that is why Arab horses find a much 
better market on the Continent than here in 
England. Like the Arabs, the soldier of Germany 
or France desires above all things a first-rate troop 
horse. The continental governments buy Arabs 
and breed from them, and that is one reason why 
foreign cavalry is so much better mounted than 
our own, which is the worst horsed in Europe. 

The need which the Arabs had for a horse suited 
for Al Ghazu, was one factor in the evolution of the 
Arab horse, but another was the climate, the air, 
the pasture, and the water of the desert. Though 
as we have seen, the central plateaus of Arabia could 
not have supported wild horses, they are extra- 
ordinarily favourable to the developement of horses 
when domesticated and properly cared for. All 
Peninsula Arabia contains no river—all its streams 
are torrents flooded in the rains, but in the heats 
of summer dry. The water of the Springs soon 
soaks away into the sand. Najd is visited only 
by showers in winter and spring. These winter 
rains, dwindling in spring till the drought of summer 
stops them, cause a vigorous growth of herbage over 
the deserts of Central Arabia. When the pasture is 
green the Nomads move to it with their flocks and 
herds, camels and horses. Then as spring passes 
into summer, the heat grows fiercer, and they have 
to stay round the wells for the possession of which, 
as in the days of the Patriarchs, there is many a 
sharp struggle. In the Nufdd, the sea of red sand 
that surrounds Najd, there is plenty of pasture, 
indeed Mr. Wilfred Blunt declared that the abun- 
dance and variety of its pasture solved for him at 
last the mystery of horse-breeding in Central 
Arabia. But then these factors, climate, pasture and 
water (and too in a measure the want of the last) 
have a tendency to refine, and give a look of blood 
and quality to the inhabitants of the desert. The 
men, the camels, the greyhounds, and the horses, all 
have an unmistakeable look of blood. Braced by the 
fine air of the desert, refined by hardships, yet with 
strength renewed year by year on the rich pastures, 
the Arab horse freed from all such mean works as 
draught or the bearing of burdens (that is the work 
of camels, asses, and the low-bred ka-dish) is become 
the ideal thoroughbred of the world. In the desert 
he is at his best, outside he degenerates rapidly. 

But there is another factor in the developement 
of the Arabian horse which must be considered. 
The necessities of the desert and the work for which 
he was intended, obliged the Arabs to feed their 
horses on dates and barley, and give them camel’s 
milk to drink. This food has affected their size, 
and made the horses of the predatory Nomads larger 
in many cases than the original stock. There was 
probably no deliberate intention to breed a larger 
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horse ; at first the food was given perhaps to give 
strength, or because it was procurable at the time. 
It is one of the virtues of the Arabian horse that he 
will eat anything and drink anything, and everyone 
who has taken these horses on long journeys or on 
service, will recognise the truth of this. Everyone 
also who has owned an Arab will recollect grate- 
fully how varied is his appetite, and how easy he 
is to feed compared with Australian, English or 
even the finer kinds of Indian country bred. Sir 
Evelyn Wood is the latest witness. In his most 
interesting autobiography “‘From Midshipman to 
Field-Marshall”’ (Vol. i., p. 119), he says :—‘‘I 
selected a short-backed well-bred chestnut Arab, 
for which I paid f{110. This was certainly the 
cheapest horse I ever possessed, for in the eleven 
months from May, 1859, to April, 1860, he carried 
me marching for over 5000 miles. He was aptly 
named ‘The Pig,’ for he would take any food 
within reach, from milk out of a saucer to rasp- 
berry jam.” But it was ‘‘ The Pig” on to whose 
back he changed when the enemy was at hand. 
“Going towards the rear until I came to the groom 
who was leading ‘ The Pig,’ which had a sore back. 
Disregarding the man’s entreaties, I changed horses, 
and within one minute was again passing at speed 
to the front.” It was, too, “The Pig” Sir Evelyn 
Wood rode on a dark night. Here we have the 
Arab at his own work as a war horse, patient, 
adaptable, enduring, and courageous. 
PEDIGREE. 

The question of pedigree is one of great impor- 
tance. The Arabian horse claims a descent of 
fifteen hundred years, during which he has been 
kept to certain lines. Written pedigrees are of no 
account in the East, they are written for the most 
part with “intent to deceive.”” Yet we cannot deny 
the strength of the traditions nor the strong motives 
an Arab has to keep the blood of his horses pure. 
I believe that pedigrees transmitted by word of 
mouth, although they may not always be literally 
correct, yet, on the whole, represent the truth about 
a horse’s lineage. An Arab has every motive 
for taking care of the purity of the strains he breeds 
from, and though he may invent a pedigree when a 
seller, we may be sure that in buying a horse and in 
choosing a mate for his mare, he will not be easily 
satisfied. Thus the individual interest of every Arab 
horseman is concerned in preserving the pedigree of 
his horses. As in the case of other nomad tribes, 
oral tradition is, among the Arabs, less liable to 
falsification than written words. A spoken lie is, 
under certain circumstances, a greater crime than a 
written one. And the record of the best strains has 
been kept in a manner so far trustworthy, that I 
believe firmly that from the days of the Prophet and 
long before, the Arab horse has been inbred closely 
to acknowledged strains, until he has become the 
most thoroughbred horse (7.e., the one with the least 
admixture of alien blood) in the world. How can 
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that be ? it may be objected, since we have nothing 
but verbal pedigrees. There is one proof that 
the Arab is a horse of long descent, which 
cannot be gainsaid. He is without exception the 
most prepotent of sires. Arab blood once introduced 
into a race, however rough may be the life of the 
horses, however neglected and indiscriminate the sub- 
sequent breeding, the Arab type is sure to reappear. 
It is a simple matter that the portrait of ‘‘ Eclipse,” 
by Stubbs should be the living image of any well- 
bred Barb, or that ‘‘ Herod”’ was of one well-known 
Arab type unless his portraits belie him, but I have 
seen the Arab type reappear in Highland ponies, in 
the New Forest, on Exmoor, in hunters in the field, 
in hackneys in harness, among race horses in the 
paddock. Indeed, many of our English race horses 
are not to be distinguished, except by their size, 
from well-bred Arabs. On the other hand, I have 
seen Arabs on Indian race courses which were so 
like English race horses that it would puzzle any- 
one to distinguish them except by their height. 
In fact, the observant man in England will note 
among horses of all sorts and sizes, the frequent 
recurrence of the Arab type. The prepotence, 
therefore, of the Arab sire establishes the general 
fact that Arabs have been bred on careful lines 
for a long period. A first-rate blood horse, if we 
judge by the experience of our own Stud Book, must 
have two hundred years of careful selection behind 
him. Where the Arab pedigree-of the Post-Islamic 
period fails as compared with the principles of 
selection of an older date, and of our own blood 
horses, is that whereas the older Arabs and the 
modern breeders select the sires and dams for de- 
scent, performances and looks combined, the modern 
Arab considers only pedigree. A horse needs only 
to be Asil, of pure or well-established descent, to 
find his way to the heart of the Arab. I once bought 
for a few pounds a chestnut mare about 13.3 by a 
Derby winner out of an Oaks and St. Leger winner, 
and trained her for a child’s hunter. An Arab 
would have valued far more highly an animal of 
corresponding lineage, and would have cared little 
about her small size and want of substance. Never- 
theless, we owe to the Arabs a great debt for 
preserving the priceless blood so pure as they have 
done. If, then, we assume that the Arab horse is 
a horse of pedigree from his prepotence as a sire 
when crossed with others, we shall be inclined 
to give due weight to the converging lines of 
probability which help to strengthen our faith in 
Arab pedigrees, although we can have but oral 
tradition and outward signs to go upon. 

We are now able to arrive at a working definition 
of the Arab horse. He is a war horse, bred and 
trained for over a thousand years from stock which 
has been developed into its present type, by 
adaptation to the needs of Nomad tribes on the 
Uplands of Central Arabia, and derived from certain 
leading lines of blood descended from mares 
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famous for their exploits. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that because Najd is the cradle 
of the Arab horse, as it was that of his master, 
and the starting place of Islam, that Arabian 
horses or men, or followers of the Prophet are only 
to be found there. On the contrary, the chief 
horse breeding and horse owning tribes have long 
since migrated from Najd, and spread over the 
whole of peninsula Arabia. But most of them, 
and especially the Aeniza and the Shammar, have 
kept to the habits and customs of their forefathers 
—they are still Nomads of the desert, they still 
need an active enduring horse for Al Ghazu (the 
foray), and as each family jealously guards its own 
traditional genealogy connecting it with Najd and 
its pastures, so too they have preserved jealously 
the traditional lines of famous mares, some more 
and some less pure, but all with no small share in 
the pure blood of their ancestors. Not all horses 
of the desert by any means are pure bred, but every 
Arab desires that his should be, and there is in fact 
very considerable care exercised in the mating 
of desert horses. 

It would be impossible to separate the fact under- 
lying the Arabic legends of the origin of their horses 
from the mythic element, yet, on careful examination 
certain points detach themselves. When in the 
Koran it is said that the horse (like that of Thessaly) 
is the offspring (or compound) of the South 
Wind, we touch in poetical fashion on the truth 
that the climate in which it is raised is a great 
factor in the developement of a breed of horses. 
When we are told the legend of the seven mares of 
the Prophet with which he and his four disciples 
Abubekr, Omar, Othman and Ali, fled from Mecca 
to Medina, we find the truth crystallized that it is 
from famous mares the Arabs trace their best lines 
of blood. Or again, when we are told the legend 
that King Solomon, looking over his stud one 
day, was so engrossed that he forgot the hour 
of prayer, Overcome with remorse, he turned 
all his horses loose. Some of the mares were 
captured by certain men, and from them again 
in the female line descend all the great strains. 
There is another tradition very common among 
Bedouins, which points to an idea that all Arab 
horses are descended from a single stock. A 
certain Arab flying before his foes, made a halt. 
His mare gave birth to a foal. Since he dared not 
linger, he abandoned the foal, but at the next halt 
there was the foal, which had followed its dam. 
The Arab gave the foal to an old woman to bring 
up. The filly was thenceforth known as Kuhiilan, 
or the mare of the old woman, and was the parent 
of the fine strains of the Kohl breed. There is at 
least here the underlying fact that the Arabs knew 
the value of a famous line of “staying” blood 
on the mother’s side. 

But whatever their origin may be, we find that 
all desert horse breeders desire to trace back their 
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horse to one of the five branches (Al Khamseh) 
of the Kohl breed. 

The Kohl breed derives its name from Kohl, 
a black pigment greatly used in the East to 
heighten the beauty of the women. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, whose researches into the origin and 
present condition of the Arab horse are of the 
greatest value, considers that the name is derived 
from the dark skin generally found over the eyes 
of Arab horses of pure breed. But, while differ- 
ing with some diffidence from so great an authority, 
I am inclined to think that it is rather to be attri- 
buted to the fact that the skin of the body is of the 
peculiar blue-black tint of the human skin when 
dyed with antimony in the Eastern fashion. The 
most important of the five strains is the Keheilan. 
These horses are generally, to the extent of about 
four-fifths of their whole number bay, with black 
points. They are the swiftest, and, as might be 
expected, of what we should call a racing type. 
The young mares especially remind one of English 
thoroughbred fillies. Following Mr. Blunt’s classi- 
fication, we come to the second strain—the Seglawi. 
These horses, while resembling generally the type 
more or less common to all Arab horses, show less 
quality, but more power, than the Keheilan. On 
the average, their speed is less than that of the 
Keheilan horses, but individuals are both swift and 
enduring. The third strain is the Abeyan; smaller 
than the others, but of beautiful quality, make and 
shape. The Ham-dani are of what we describe as 
the hunter type; they are often grey or even pure 
white; they are known to most English readers 
through Mr. Blunt’s beautiful white mare “‘Shereefa.”’ 
She stood 14.2 in height, was of a pure white colour 
with Kohl patches round the eyes and nose, had long 
ears, soft and full eyes, and a very beautiful head. 
Horses of this type, though perhaps not always of 
the purest descent, are sometimes seen in India, 
and I can recall several with the same beautiful 
head and look of race and quality. Fifth, the Had- 
ban. Mr. Blunt describes a remarkable mare of 
this strain—14.2}, bay with black points, the tail 
beautifully set on, and a general look of blood 
and quality. 

These five strains of blood are much intermixed ; 
so much so that the Al Khamseh may be regarded 
as different branches of a single family. Besides 
these there are sixteen other strains admitted by 
the Arabs. Two of these, the Maneghi, noted for 
their endurance, and the Filfan, are sometimes 
included in the Khamseh. From these horses we 
must construct our idea or type of the Arab. The 
average height is about 14.2. They have beautiful 
heads of a most unmistakeable type*—the forehead is 


* It must, however, be borne in mind that what we call 
the typical Arabian head is in itself no mark of pure 
blood. I have seen lovely heads, refined, clean cut, sensible, 
and not too small, on Persian, Algerian, Egyptian, Syrian 
and Morocco barb horses. 
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somewhat convex, and the muzzle is tapering and fine. 
The head is not particularly small in proportion to 
the size of the horse, the eye is full and soft, nostrils 
long and sensitive. The neck is beautifully set on to 
the shoulders, and is seldom or never thick or coarse ; 
indeed, any approach to coarseness of the neck 
would excite one’s suspicions as to the purity of 
the horse’s breed. The shoulder is well laid back, 
and the position of the wither makes the horse look 
short in the back. The forearm is long and powerful, 
the cannonbone short, the joints of the knee and 
hock are, as they should be, fairly large, the sinews 
are large in proportion to the bone, and if you pass 
your hand down the leg of a good Arab, you cannot 
fail to be struck with the steel-like strength of the 
ligaments and sinews. The pasterns are long and 
sloping, so much so as often to give an idea of 
weakness. The Arabs, however, like a long pastern, 
and undoubtedly, horses so made are pleasant to 
ride. I have owned and ridden a good many Arabs, 
and have never found that this apparent weakness 
was any real disadvantage. The Arab has well- 
sprung ribs, and is well ribbed-up. The quarters 
of an Arab are not his strongest point, and in common 
with all horses that are put to work at an early age, 
cow-hocks are not uncommon. But this last is a 
defect which soon disappears, when Arabs are treated 
with due consideration in their colthood. Never- 
theless, I think that like many speedy horses, the 
Arab’s action behind shows a tendency to turn the 
hocks in. In his paces, the Arab is easy, free, and 
careless; and although Mr. Blunt admits that he 
stumbles, he does not allow that the Arab often falls. 
This is true if you are galloping over rough ground, 
but I am bound to confess that the Arab does some- 
times come down on a road, when walking or trotting. 
It is sometimes said that the Arab cannot trot, but 
this is merely a question of education, and I have 
known Arabs that trotted freely and fast. As a 
rule the Arab trots, in the East, at all events, with 
a straight knee, but he can be taught to bend his 


knees and flex his hocks as well as any other horse. - 


The well-known Mootrub was an extremely fine 
mover in the show-ring, and he was, before he came 
to England, a successful race-horse on the Indian 
turf. It may be said with truth that every quality 
that a good horse can display is latent in the well- 
bred Arab. He can, in other words, be developed 
in any direction that may be desired. His defects 
are the result of mis-treatment for many generations. 
We might almost say that the better bred an Arab 
is in his own land, the worse he is treated. Exposed 
in summer to scorching heat, in winter half-starved 
and tethered without shelter in the biting desert 
winds, ridden at an age when our colts are still 
enjoying peace and pasturage, the Arab horse is, as 
an individual, often stunted and mis-shapen. More- 
over, the Arabs themselves care nothing for size, 
colour and shape, and in the breeding of their horses 
look only to the pedigree. But while the unpractical 
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and careless methods of the Arab breeder, who weans 
his colt at a month, and tethers him by the leg to 
his tent-peg, have been denounced by all horse- 
loving travellers from Mr. Blunt downwards, yet, 
nevertheless, we must not forget that to the extra- 
ordinary value set by the Arab on the pedigree of 
his horses, we unquestionably owe much of the 
effectiveness of Arab blood. A breed so jealously 
kept pure is most prepotent in the transmission of 
its characteristics, and as its excellencies are its own 
and its faults mostly those of its masters, the Arab 
blood when set free from, and sometimes in spite of, 
the bonds of prejudice and ignorance, displays itself 
in its full power and beauty. Like our own native 
ponies which are, too, breeds of ancient purity, 
marred by human neglect, the Arab is, in fact, of 
more value for the qualities he transmits than for 
those which he as an individual generally possesses. 
To put this in a practical form, there is no better 
horse to ride or drive than one with Eastern blood 
in his veins, but I do not think that the pure Arab 
will ever be in great favour as hunter, hack, or 
carriage horse. Whatever he can do, the English, 
Irish, or Colonial horse, with Arab blood in his 
veins, can do better. In our time, the Arab has 
had a great opportunity. Ten years ago, Arabs 
were used largely for polo. In the Champion 
Cup of 1896, there were several Arabs playing and 
holding their own; in 1906, among the five teams 
in the field, and probably at least a hundred 
ponies, I did not see a single Arab. The fact is, the 
Arab cannot carry a heavy weight in his fast paces ; 
he is sometimes cowed by the bumping, and as a 
rule is afraid to gallop freely on soft ground. The 
Arab—desert-born as he is, and notable for the 
soundness of his hoofs and his legs—not unnaturally 
likes to hear his feet rattle on a hard surface. But 
it is certain that of those hundred ponies that played 
in 1906, everyone had more or less Eastern blood in 
his veins. Other nations can build up the frame 
of a powerful and speedy horse, but only the Arabs 
can infuse that quintessence of equine generosity, 
sweetness and courage, which can make the horse 
most available for work, for sport, and for war. 
The Arab horse transmits his mental qualities 
which are, as we shall see, the result of his 
peculiar environment to his stock, and we often 
find courage, endurance, and what, for want of 
a better word, we may call resource, that is, 
the ready application of his mechanical powers to 
suit an emergency. It used to be said in my earlier 
days in India that an Arab was the horse for pig- 
sticking, because he always had a leg to spare. Of 
similar origin is the readiness with which a well- 
bred hunter meets an unexpected difficulty in the 
field. Every hunting man will recall instances of 
the extra effort by which a horse clears an unex- 
pectedly wide ditch, only seen when he is actually 
in the air, the kick back of the Irish hunter at a bank, 
or the momentary pause on the top of a wall. This 
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use of the mind to save the body is not in fact con- 
fined to Irish horses, for I had a country-bred mare 
in India which I rode when hunting with the Queen’s 
Bays pack at Sealkote, which kicked back at the 
banks of the Phooklian Vale like any Irish horse. 
In both cases this readiness of resource came from 
Arab ancestors. 

There is one other factor in the breeding of the 
Arab horse, which must always have had a con- 
siderable effect on him, and that is the market for 
Arab stock. There is nothing about which more 
nonsense has been written than about the difficulty 
of buying Arabian horses. Of course, in a sense, it 
is very difficult to buy good ones. But then it is 
never easy to purchase a really good horse anywhere, 
nor are first-rate Arabs more common than the 
choicer horses of any breed. But that is not the 
point here. There is a steady market for Arab 
horses, and large numbers are exported every season. 
It is not everyone who can deal with an Eastern at 
all. His ignorance of the real value of his horse and 
of the value of money, his fear lest he should be 
Jealing with a richer man than he thought, and that 
he should not have asked enough for his horses, or 
whatever his particular line of goods may be—all 
these things make him a very difficult person to deal 
with. But it is not in this way that most of us buy 
horses. Bombay is incomparably even now the best 
market in the world for Arab blood. Thousands of 
animals come to Bombay, and in the palmy days of 
Arab racing probably the best Arabs that left the 
desert were to be found in that market. Ihave very 
little doubt that from one end of horse-breeding 
Arabia to another, the variable requirements of the 
Bombay market were felt. Every horse-breeding 
tribe in the remotest corner of the desert are so fat 
horse dealers that they must find a market for their 
surplus stock. The Arabs, as we have seen, have 
little or no use for stallions, though they do ride a 
certain number when mares are not forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, the demand for Arab horses which 
exists to a large extent all over the East, and makes 
a constant market in India, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, 
and to a less degree in Europe, which draws most 
of its supplies from Bombay or Egypt, affects the 
Arab horse and his owners in several ways. 

(I) There is a continual drain of choice stallions, 
and I should not be surprised if during the last 
forty or fifty years the very flower of the Arab 
stallions have found their way to Bombay, 
where until the decay of Arab racing a good price 
could always be obtained for horses of high quality. 

(2) Another effect of the outside market can be 
noted in the way the Bombay dealers respond to a 
demand ; for example, when big Arabs became the 
fashion, large horses were obtainable at Bombay. So, 
too, when ponies were wanted (13.3 and under), the 
numbers for sale increased. Again, when race horse 
owners in India wished for quicker returns, three- 
year-olds were sent in more matured, better cared 
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for and fed than before. It was no longer necessary 
to keep a horse in steady work for a couple of years 
or more before he could win a race. All these changes 
must have been felt in all the horse-breeding tribes, 
and have elicited a response from them. Lady Anne 
Blunt tells us that batches of one hundred colts were 
sent from Hail in Najd to the Persian Gulf. It is 
unlikely that so shrewd a man as The Emir, Ibn-al- 
Rashid, would neglect any information as to which 
of his wares found most demand. 

(3) There is no doubt that the number, size, 
quality, and treatment of Arabs vary with the outside 
demand, and that a large number of good Arabs are 
drawn from the desert every year to the advantage 
of the breed. Nothing but self-interest can induce 
an Arab to alter his ways in any degree. I do not 
fear the effects of the drain caused by a lively demand 
on the Arab horse at all, but the neglect of Arab 
race-horses, chargers and polo ponies, which at 
present exists in India is far more serious. Nothing 
is better for a breed of horses than a steady and 
increasing demand for them. Nothing is worse 
than the want of a market for surplus stock. 

The Arab horse is, as we have seen, the fountain 
head of blood stock all over the world. I believe 
that as there has always been, so there should 
continue to be an inflow of that blood into our horse- 
breeding stocks. Hitherto, such an inflow has 
always gone on. First racing, then Pony-Breeding, 
then Polo drew in a number of Arabs. It is to the 
breeding of Polo Ponies that we must look for the 
supply from the fountain head. We shall find out 
if the supply of Arab blood is cut off, of which at 
present there seems some danger, for there will be 
a deterioration in those admirable ponies, which we 
now call Polo Ponies. Arab blood is necessary to 
them, advantageous to hunters, indispensable, as 
we shall see, to the horses of our Indian possessions, 
and indeed, to all horses of the British Empire. 
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In writing on the Arabian horse, it seems 
necessary to link the breed with the Horses 
of the Empire, in the important particular of its 
connection with the half-bred horses of these islands. 
In another chapter of this book the story of the 
influence of the Arabian horse on our thoroughbred 
will have been written; my task here is to show 
how great has been the influence of the Arabian on 
half-bred stock in England. 

In order to keep the enquiry within reasonable 
limits, I propose to trace the history of the im- 
portations of Arabian and other Eastern breeds 
during the last century, sketching some of the 
most noted horses of Eastern origin and indicating 
the conclusions to which their history leads us, 
to the place of the Arabian horse in English 
horse breeding. This enquiry will be found to 
culminate with the story of the Crabbet Park stud 
which Mr. Wilfred and Lady Anne Blunt have 
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maintained for twenty years in Sussex. This stud 
is of national importance, including as it does all 
the best strains of pure desert blood. For many 
reasons the Arabian horses are threatened with 
decay in our time. I have already shown how the 
supply of Arabs in Bombay has fallen off. This is 
owing in part, no doubt, to the falling off of the 
demand for Arabian racehorses, hog hunters and 
polo ponies in India, but also to the fact that 
in Arabia itself, according to Mr. Wilfred Blunt, 
‘““the pure Keheilan stock, through various local 
causes, has been latterly on the decline to the 
extent that there is a danger that the most 
ancient thoroughbred breed in the world may in a 
few years be wholly lost to its own native deserts. 
The decline is attributable, first, to the introduction 
by the tribes within the last thirty years of firearms 
into their system of desert warfare, replacing the 
lance, formerly their only weapon. Armed with 
long-range rifles, they now prefer to make their 
raids as mounted infantry on camels, the horseman 
no longer being at the disadvantage he used to be 
in a fight. The number of horses, therefore, bred 
in Arabia is constantly diminishing.” Nor is this 
all, for the Arabs have been for a long time selling 
their best stallions and reserving the less good for 
their own use. “A third cause may be the 
growing power of the Ottoman Government on 
the desert borders, and its closer contact with 
the northern tribes, a generally impoverishing and 
demoralising influence. Be this as it may, the 
fact of the decay of horse breeding in Arabia is 
generally admitted, and with it the yearly increased 
difficulty of obtaining first-class stallions even at 
extreme prices.” 

_-It was with a view to rescuing so valuable a 
breed from the extinction with which it was threat- 
ened in the East, that the Crabbet Stud was founded. 
There the ancient principles of breeding by pedi- 
gree, as practised from time immemorial in the 
desert, have been rigidly adhered to. 

_ How important this stud is to the horses of the 
British Empire I hope to show in the following 
chapter, by pointing out how much benefit has arisen 
from the spasmodic efforts made from time to time to 
introduce Arabian blood into England, and how much 
greater these benefits might have been had Arabian 
horses been introduced with the knowledge, system 
and intelligence that have marked the methods of 
the Crabbet Stud. It will indirectly confirm our 
opinion of the value of Arab blood when we see 
how much it has done for English half-bred horses, 
even when introduced through horses not of the 
highest pedigree, of which, indeed, even in the 
history of the turf there are remarkably few authentic 
instances. A very large proportion of the so-called 
Arabians imported, were either not of the purest 
descent or belonged merely to the derivative breeds 
or were Barbs. These last are, I believe, horses 
which, descending from a common stock with the 
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desert Arabian horse, have been modified by the 
climate, pasture and the rugged character of 
Morocco. They are like Arabs and have much 
Arab blood, but they were originally a family of 
a descent similar to, but perhaps not identical with, 
that of the Arabian. 

But as we examine into the effect on English 
breeds of the imported Eastern horses we shall 
find that two things are clear. First, that they 
have not done nearly so much for our half-bred 
stock as they might, and secondly, that they have 
not left a very favourable impression on the minds 
of the rank and file of practical breeders. 

To take the second result first, let us ask why 
it is that the Arab, being so good a horse, has, never- 
theless, not found favour with breeders. For this 
there are several causes, and one is the exaggerated 
way in which people have written and spoken of 
Arab horses. When one has read volumes about 
the Arab, one finds it necessary to subtract a great 
deal from what one is told. The Arab has 
been described as if he combined every virtue 
of which horseflesh is capable, speed, stamina, 
soundness, power to carry weight, and to travel 
long distances, docility, intelligence. He has been 
treated like the hero of fairy tales, the theme of 
the poet, until people have come in an indefinite 
fashion to expect more of him than he can do. 
When the English breeder, with his eye trained to a 
big, raking style of horse, saw the Arab, a mere pony, 
compact, short, firmly-knit, he was rather repelled 
than attracted by him. Even his temper and docility 
seemed hardly to be so perfect as described. 
The Arab of the desert, hard-worked, not over-fed, 
and the companion of the tent-dwellers whose 
pride he was, is one thing. The Arab kept in a 
stall, under-worked, over-fed and altogether above 
himself is quite another. An Arab can, and often 
does, under such circumstances give his rider a 
bad ten minutes. Then he is a bad hack, and 
if he does not often fall he makes you feel as if he 
was going to, which is almost as bad. The critic 
rather misses the ease and freedom of the English 
horse. It is, of course, true that a first-rate Arab is 
sometimes a pleasant ride enough, and most pleasant 
when other horses begin to tire. He is full of life 
when they are hanging on your hand. 

But the majority of Arabs imported into England 
were not the best of their race. Every one must 
have noticed the frequency of grey horses among 
Arabs and their stock. This I believe to arise 
from the fact that a great number of imported 
horses belonged to the Ham-dani race. These are 
beautiful animals, but not of the highest class, and 
as I have already suggested, with a mixture of 
Mongolian blood. I have before me as I write, the 
portrait of a horse which was published in the 
sporting magazine for December ,1838. This horse, 
Abdullah, was a fleabitten grey, with the beautiful 
blood-like head of the Ham-dani horse, but with 
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the tendency I have noted in this strain to length 
of back. He has the English hunter-like look 
which is so well described by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
True, his head is, as I have said, perfect, but in 
looking at Arabs there is no point so likely to lead 
the unwary astray in their judgment as the head. 
Again, in 1832 the sporting magazine published 
a portrait by Marshall of a horse called Muscat, 
of which the writer of the accompanying notice tells 
us “that Muscat is the only Arabian imported 
in the present generation calculated to improve or 
rather renovate the English racehorse.” This 
Muscat certainly did not do. He is a beautiful 
little horse, full of quality, calrying a most typical 
Ham-dani head, and with a long back and 
rather stilty fore legs and having few of the 
characteristics of an Arab of the purest pedigree, 
as our readers can see for themselves if they will 
scrutinise the portraits of Mr. Blunt’s horses, which 
illustrate this chapter. These are all of undeniable 
pedigree, and typical make and shape. 

Again, in the sporting magazine of 1831, a horse 
is portrayed still of the same type as the others, but 
of a better and more characteristic shape, except 
that he has rather plainer quarters and is slightly 
back at the knee. This last is not, I believe, 
objected to by the Arabs as a failing. He was a 
silver grey 144 hands, and was said by Mr. Horne, 
who brought him from Madras, to be the fastest 
and stoutest horse of his day in India. He looks 
more like a hunter sire than a racehorse, but as in 
the case of the other horses noted, he left no very 
first-rate stock behind him. 

Of all the many grey Arabs whose portraits I have 
examined, none seems to have been a representative 
horse. One horse alone of the many portrayed in 
the magazine, a bay, Orelio, appears to have been 
a first-rate horse. Of the other so-called Arabs, 
some were Barbs, or like the Wellesley Arabian, 
Persians. The Arab then suffered by exaggerated 
praises from his admirers and the presence of 
inferior specimens. He fell out of favour, and the 
benefits which, even under these circumstances, the 
infusion of diluted desert blood brought to our horse 
stock, were ignored or concealed. 

It is very difficult to trace Arab blood in our 
horses, because its presence being no recommenda- 
tion or even exciting prejudice, breeders say little or 
nothing about it, even where they know of its exis- 
tence. Yet every now and then we read of famous 
hunters which had strains of Arab blood in them. 
One of the most famous was Blue Ruin, belonging 
to Mr. John Warde, of Squerries Park, Kent, who 
has often been called the father of fox hunting. 
Blue Ruin had a strain of Eastern blood. His form 
must be familiar to many readers on account of 
the well-known print. This horse was remarkable 
for stoutness, which is the characteristic we find 
noted in every Eastern-bred hunter known to fame. 
He was not a very fast horse, but he often went on 


when others had stopped. And this was the result 
in part of his strain of Eastern blood. Blue Ruin’s 
granddam on the paternal side was by the Wellesley 
Arabian, a horse which was certainly not of the 
purest blood, and is considered by trustworthy 
authorities of his day to have been a Persian. 
Others of these horses were Syrian or Egyptian 
bred horses. Of the famous hunter ridden by Mr. 
Childe, of Kinlet, and of Minuet we have, so far as 
I can ascertain, no pedigrees. Of two I knew well, 
one was probably by a Barb sire, of the other the 
pedigree could not be traced, and the Arab cross 
was only confirmed by the word of the vendor 
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And thus it has come about that the Arab cross 
has not been properly estimated in England, partly 
because other horses often obtain the credit due 
to his influence, partly, too, because he has seldom 
had a fair trial until lately, by the introduction 
of horses of true and undoubted pedigree. In 
addition to those causes there are two others, the 
disinclination of Englishmen to try new methods 
and the exaggerated liking for big horses. Pro- 
bably the last reason has a great deal to do with 
the want of favour shown to Arabs. 

It is curious that the very men who advocate 
large horses should condemn big hounds. In 
nothing have we reached more perfection than in 
the breeding of fox hounds. Our packs are triumphs 
of selection and care, yet the medium-sized hound 
of about 23 inches is everywhere preferred to 
larger ones. Except for racing and Leicestershire 
hunting fields, experience teaches us that the small 
horse is the best for most purposes. For polo, 
for troop horses and for hunters everywhere, except 
in the fastest of flying countries, the small horse 
is the best for work. He recovers sooner from 
fatigue, is generally sounder. Indeed, even in flying 
countries the exception in favour of big horses is 
only to be made in respect of the best of the big 
ones. And of all small horses the Arab is the king 
when at his best. 

Now of the many Arabians that have been 
imported, the Crabbet horses are those of which 
we can say that they are of undoubted pedigree. 
When I visited the stud by the kindness of Mr. 


* Blunt for the purposes of this book, the first thing 
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that struck me was the family likeness of the 
colts and fillies. They were all of one race, and it 
would have been difficult to place them in the show 
ring, so equal was their merit. Each had the sweet, 
sensible Arab head, the short back, the powerful 
loins and the beautiful forearm and short cannon 
bone, and easy slope of the pasterns characteristic 
of their race. There were minute degrees of 
difference, but in reality little to choose. The 
short or loaded shoulders and the want of rein so 
common among underbred Arabs were seldom seen 
here, and with very few exceptions the horses had 
the freedom and reach in front of the saddle which 
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we value so much in hunting and riding horses. 
Stand in front of them and we shall see the beautiful 
spring of the ribs, which is a characteristic of the 
Arab. All had the look of courage and the frames 
built for endurance, which make Arab blood so 
invaluable to. breeders. This stud is, or rather 
might be, an invaluable source of blood to our 
half-bred horses. As sires and dams for hunter 
and polo pony breeding, they cannot be surpassed. 

‘Almost all horse breeders, except English ones, 
have found out the value of the pure-bred Arab. 
Crabbet has exported to Russia, to Austria, to 
France, where the influence of the Arab as the best 
light cavalry horse in the world, is much valued 
in the breeding of troop horses. 

But of recent years, I am glad to think, foreign 
nations have not been Crabbet’s only. customers, 
nor -of -late the principal buyers. The British 
colonies have awakened to the value of these horses. 
‘“It may be taken as a rule well-established by 
experience,” writes Mr. Blunt, “‘ that in all countries 
within or bordering upon the tropics where high 
temperature prevails in summer, where the pasture 
is poor and the water supply scanty, no horse can 
at all compete with the Arab as the regenerator 
of native stock. He is far superior to the English 
thoroughbred in this respect, for there is no horse 
in the world whose constitution adapts itself so 
readily to violent changes of heat or cold, or who 
can be depended on to the same degree to get 
hardy stock under extreme climatic conditions. 
South Africa, Australia, South America have all 
benefited largely by the importation of Arab blood, 
and the demand in South Africa is steadily increas- 
ing. The Arab cross is. being used with success 
also in the West Indies, Java, and other parts of 
the tropics where. the ee thoroughbred | cross 
is useless.”’ 

The Crabbet Stud has in recent years supplied 
sires to all these regions, as well as to Japan and to 
the military studs in India itself, where it has been 
found worth while, notwithstanding the great dis- 
tance, to import English-bred Arab stallions in 
preference to those procurable at Bombay, seeing 
that Bombay Arabs no longer reach the standard 
of excellence maintained at Crabbet. 

But the English breeder may reply that this is all 
Hes well for the continent or the colonies, but that 
for England it is not suitable. To this I reply that 
all that is wanted is to give Arab blood a fair trial. 
No one who has had experience of the uncertainty of 
breeding half-bred horses, can really imagine that 
our present want of system is at all satisfactory. 
I contend for the Arabian that if you choose his 
mares right he will certainly give you stock of a level 
quality. The Arab being a small and essentially 
a light weight horse, one requires bone and substance 
in his mares. There is very little doubt after 
Mr. Blunt’s experience with the Arab and Suffolk 
cross that the cross of a first-rate Arab stallion 
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-we fail is in our mares. 


with an active cart mare would be likely to 
produce at the best, hunters of quality and stamina, 
or at worst draught horses of more than ordinary 
quality. It is at least possible that we have here 
the means of succeeding in the attempt so often 
made, as we see by the writings of Nimrod in the 
last century (and more often tried nowadays than 
is acknowledged), to obtain a _ weight-carrying 
hunter by crossing a-blood horse with a cart mare. 
This cross, which has succeeded, from time to 
time, perhaps because the draught: mare selected 
had herself an unsuspected strain of blood, might 
succeed more often with the Arab, might indeed 
be the key to the problem of breeding weight- 
carrying hunters and troop horses. The English 
racehorse, with his two or three hundred years of 
unmixed descent, is a prepotent sire, but not 
nearly so much so as the Arabian horses, such as 
Mr. Blunt’s, which have pedigrees of purity 
dating back for a thousand years or more. The 
timely introduction of the Arab grafted on English 
mares established the English thoroughbred. This 
new and far purer importation may very well help 
to establish a breed of large and small saddle 
horses, hunters and polo ponies. I look forward 
to the time when our descendants, building on the 
foundation we are laying, will require in the pedi- 
grees of their light horses the names of stallions 
from the Arab studs of to-day. 

But in advocating a greater use of Mein 
horses I have not lost sight of the value of the 
English thoroughbred. - I believe that for all light 
horses the thoroughbred stallion is the best. Where 
There is far too much left 
to chance in the breeding of our mares. In 
consequence we must acknowledge that the 
results of horse breeding are very uncertain. We 
have breeds of racehorses, of hackneys, of draught 
horses, and we shall soon have one of riding ponies, 


but though we have hunter and troop horses, we 


have no breed of these, properly so called. We are 
only just beginning to struggle out of the haphazard 
system of the past, but at present we have only 
begun to do half what is required. The Royal 
Commission on horse-breeding, the Compton Stud, 
and the Hunters Improvement Society have made a 
beginning. It is all very well to select stallions for 
their make and shape and their performances, but 
we have scarcely even begun to consider the im- 
portance of selection of mares. Yet the two finest 
breeds of horses in the world, the Arab and the 
thoroughbred, depended for their establishment 
as typical races as much on the selection of mares 
as of horses. I am convinced from the many 
talks I have had with farmers and breeders, from a 
careful study of the exhibits at many shows, and, 
above all, from the experience gained during a long 
connection with the Polo Pony Society, that while 
the breeding of the horse is important, that of the 
mare is no less so. Her make and shape and ‘her 
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ea ee Ibn Yashmak. 
The property of Mr. Wilfred Blunt. 


Note the characteristic head, the position of the eye and the slope of the pasterns 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Rijm. 
The property of Mr. Wilfred Blunt. 


This is a horse of great power and substance, full of courage, and a beautiful mover. 
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The property of Mr. Wilfred Blunt. 
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performances are factors as great in the establish- 
ment of a type as are any qualities of the horse. 
I believe that we must, for all our light horses, come 
back at last to the thoroughbred—therefore, if 
other strains of blood are desirable for hunters, 
troop horses or harness horses, we must obtain 
them through the mares, and I believe that we 
should try to breed fillies with an Arab cross, 
derived from the purest attainable desert: blood. 
It may be said that this is a roundabout method 
and an expensive one, but it is not nearly so 
expensive as establishing a breed of weight-carrying 
thoroughbred hunters, which indeed is quite possible, 
though we are never likely to see it. I contend that 
the whole continental experience shows, that by the 
right use of the Arab we shall obtain many excellent 
hacks and troop horses, and that the fillies will, if 
rightly mated, be the best possible type of hunter 
brood mares. If such mares are bred we shall have 
definite pedigrees to guide us, and mares of these 
lines which produce horses suitable for cross-country 
work will become known. I. believe that this plan 
would. in time give as greatly improved light 
horses. : | 
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We can draw a useful lesson from polo pony 
breeding, in which the Arab strain has _ been 


_ invaluable, and in 1907, the only playing polo bred 


pony which won a first prize in good company was 
Captain Hon. Frederick Guest’s ‘‘ Sheen,’ which 
was by Colonel Henriques’ well-known ‘“‘ Mootrub.’ 
This pony won the first prize in light weights at the 
Roehampton Club Spring Show. 

I lay stress here on the lessons of polo pony 
breeding, because of the amount of Arab blood 
in our polo mares and because it is to the careful 
selection of mares that the success of this breed 
is due. The polo pony is a well-bred, weight- 
carrying hunter at 14.2 hands. 

Like causes produce like results. Might not 
therefore; hunters be produced with something 
like the same certainty at from 15.2 to 16 hands ? 
I believe they might, and that mares with Arab 
blood give us the key to the problem. 


The East Indian Horse. 


HERE is no horse of the British Empire 
that has played a more important part in 
the history of his native land than the East 
Indian. In war, and in the pageants so 
much delighted in by Princes and people, 

in the favourite sports of hawking and coursing, and 
in the game of polo, the horse of the country has 
had a part. Many a leader of free lances has won 
a throne. Even to-day our Indian native cavalry are 
among the best light horsemen in the world. These 
regiments of active men on wiry horses constitute, 
well handled, one of the most useful bodies of 
horsemen in time of war. The true spirit of ancient 
chivalry lives on with its virtues and its failings, 
if anywhere, in the ranks of our Indian swords- 
men. and Lancers. 

But the horse of the native trooper, the country 
horses of India, are everywhere decreasing in 
numbers and deteriorating in quality. This 
is only what might have been expected if we have 
studied the history of the horse of the plains of 
India. The horse is no more indigenous to India 
than is the Arab horse to Arabia. For while the 
African horse improved on the original stock when 
established in central Arabia, horses of the same 
stock imported into India have a tendency to 
degenerate. 

It is probable that every horse in our Indian 
Empire is more or less the descendant of imported 
stock, and is the result of a mixture in varying 
proportions of hardy useful rough-coated horses of 
Upper Asia, which are always coming into India 
by way of the Northern passes, and of the Arabs, 
which formerly from Aden, and latterly from the Per- 
sian Gulf, have for centuries poured in a steadystream 
into Bombay and Southern India. The Northern 
or Upper Asiatic horses had, no doubt, some Arab 
strains ; on the other hand, a large number of the 
imported Arabs were by no means pure bred. They 
were bred for the Indian Market, and were of a 
commoner type than the desert Arab, but nearly 
every consignment contained some horses of pure 
blood, and the main current from the south were of 
Arab blood of more or less purity of descent. 
It was in this way that the Indian country bred 
came into existence. The northern horses there 
known to us as Cabulis, Baluchis, and Waziris, that 
is, those with a larger admixture of Arab blood, 
are less hardy in the plains of India, and less 
patient of heat, than the pure bred Arab. The two 
lines of blood, when combined, produced a horse 
which was able to live in India, wherever horses 
could live at all. In some districts, especially in 
Bengal and Southern India, the horses dwindle 
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into mere ponies, ewe necked, cowhocked, with 
twisted fore legs, which but for their marvellous 
endurance, have no good quality. Here and there, 
however, where the soil, the water, and the climate 
coincided with a taste for horse-breeding in the 
inhabitants, a really fine breed of country bred 
horses has been formed, such as the Deccani, 
Kathiawari, the Unmool of the Punjab, the Beluchi, 
the Sindhi. All these breeds so far as they exist or 
survive, have been produced by careful selection of 
suitable mares and stallions from a stock founded 
on the horses mentioned above, and brought up on 
pastures which, like those of Central India and the 
Deccan, are suitable for horse breeding and horse 
raising. 

The Indian gentleman likes to ride at ease, and 
he has a great appreciation of a good hack, and 
such are the Marwari and Kathiawari horses. 
These two breeds are, no doubt, of common descent 
—they are alike in their characteristics. Both show 
considerable signs of Arab blood, but have cor- 
rected the Arab failing of being blundering movers, 
at any pace slower than a hand canter. They 
offer another instance of the truth that Arab 
blood can be developed in any direction desired. 
When I was in Kathiawar I confess that I saw 
very few stallions that were not bad, although 
some of the mares and fillies were charming. The 
Kathiawar horse as I knew him was light and 
rather shelly in body. They had in many cases 
good shoulders, and a look of quality. I may 
have been unfortunate, but they struck me as being 
not of great value, as anything but horses for a 
journey. It is true that if you allowed one of 
these horses to go its own pace, and did not over- 
weight it, it would travel astonishing distances, 
but as hog hunters, or polo ponies they were not a 
success. We thought them a little soft and lacking 
in courage, but Lord Arthur Cecil tells me this is 
not sonow. I had the opportunity of seeing several 
of the studs of native Chiefs, and a good many of 
the horses ridden by the Sowars in their service, 
but was not particularly struck by them. I gather 
from the report of the Commission on Indian 
horse-breeding, that some, though not a very great, 
improvement has taken place since those days, 
and that in any case the number of good horses 
in these breeds is lamentably small. I think from 
what I saw and heard during a residence of some 
months in Guzerat (which included journeys to 
many of the towns), and after riding and driving a 
number of animals lent me by the Chiefs, that 
while there was some attempt to keep to the native 
stallions, there was a good deal of mixture in the 
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breeding of the mares sent to them. Some of the 
few good stallions I saw had a great deal of Arab 
blood and Arab quality, a characteristic which, as 
the likeness of ‘ May Queen” shows, is still notable 
in the breed. At the time I was at Rajkote, a smart 
well-mounted squadron of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry 
was stationed there, and I think they found few, 
if any, remounts in Kathiawar. Since those days 
the Reigning Princes of Jodhpur, of Ulwar, the 
Thakur of Van Kanir, the Maharaja of Palitana, 
and the Thakore of Wadhan, and the Maharaja 
of Jeypore, have formed studs, and taken great 
interest in breeding horses suitable for Imperial 
Service Cavalry, Police horses, or other State 
services. These efforts have met with a modified 
success. But after all some of the very best horses 
for cavalry purposes are bred at Junagadh by 
crossing an Arab with selected Kathiawar mares. 

From what I have seen the infusion of thorough- 
bred and Arab blood seems to be the best method 
of producing a country-bred horse of size and 
weight. If the experiments at Junagadh continue 
to be successful, they will be widely copied, for it 
is one of the many indirect benefits of the Imperial 
Service Cavalry to India that the natural and 
healthy rivalry of States, each desiring to have 
cavalry more efficient than that of their neigh- 
bours, gives a much-needed stimulus to horse- 
breeding in India. 

With regard to the Deccani breed, they have, 
I believe, fallen on evil days. I remember a 
relative, himself a devoted lover of horse-flesh during 
a long service in India, impressing on my mind 
that the Deccani was the gentleman among country- 
breds. We know that the Nizam and his nobles 
of the early part of the last century were importers 
of high-class Arabs. No doubt their predecessors 
had done the like. I suggest from the type of the 
Deccani, which has not only Arab quality but the 
peculiarly level shape so often seen in first-rate 
Northern horses, that some fortunate mating of 
Arab sires with Cabuli mares started the breed. 
The pasture land of Mar-war is similar in its 
character to some of the Arabian horse-breeding 
districts. The breed once established was kept 
pure, and the horses reproducing true to type 
became “thorough” bred. General Tweedie, who 
is a noteworthy authority, writes that this breed 
was in 1859 kept jealously pure and even fresh 
infusions of Arab blood were resisted by the owners. 
This was a breed which existed for and was supported 
by the irregular horsemen of the day, and with 
their extinction has fallen into decay. Yet every- 
one who has owned country-bred horses of Deccani 
breed will remember them with affection. For 
many years I had a horse whose soft eye, lean 
head, courage, and activity could have been sur- 
passed by no Arab mare of the desert, and one 
other, a racing pony, still lives in the memory for 
her courage, fine temper, and almost perfect make 
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and shape. If they were still needed as of old, I 
cannot doubt but that these breeds could be 
resuscitated. The difficulty is the one which we 
shall find recurring at every turn, that the people 
do not want such horses, and that breeding does 
not pay. 

But my own feeling when I was in India, 
which is confirmed by a careful study of the 
report of the Commission, it is that about every three 
generations the best breeds of Indian horses need 
a fresh infusion of Arab or English thoroughbred 
blood. This cross, which is, of course, in no sense 
an alien one, gives shape, quality, size, and courage, 
while a return to country sires from time to time 
prevents the fertility of the mares from falling off 
to so serious an extent as seems otherwise likely. 

There is another breed, which is at present pure, 
the Sindhi horses. But although I was stationed 
in Sindh twice, and never failed to use such 
opportunities as I had to see something of the 
horses of the country, I am unable to recall a single 
Sindhi horse of any very notable excellence. So 
far as I recollect, the regiments of Sindh horse 
then stationed at Jacobabad drew comparatively 
few remounts from the neighbourhood. 

For pigsticking, for polo, or parade, either 
Arabs or Gulf Arabs, according to the means of 
the rider, were the favourite mounts. Of the most 
notable racing ponies of that day in Sindh, one 
was a Deccani, another came from Lucknow, a 
third was a cross between a Burmah (Shan) pony 
and an Arab, and nearly all the others came from 
anywhere but from Sindh. I should put down 
the liking of the natives of Sindh for their native 
horse rather to natural conservatism than to any 
remarkable qualities of the breed. The native 
of wealth for the most part regards his horse as 
a conveyance, and provided it is fairly showy 
according to his ideas, and a reasonably comfort- 
able hack, he does not ask for more. Why should 
he? He does not hunt or play polo, nor does he 
require a charger, or if he does need a horse for any 
of these purposes, he buys an Arab, an Australian 
or New Zealand horse, or an English horse, accord- 
ing to the length of his purse. 

But when I travelled from Guzerat to the Punjab 
frontier, I found that the country-breds of that 
district were far better than any I had seen before. 
They were fair-sized horses, with, in some cases, 
good substance and beautiful quality. The mares, 
as in the case of the Kathiawar and Marwari breeds, 
and indeed in all the Indian breeds I know, immensely 
superior to the stallions. These frontier horses, 
Beluchi or Waziris, had the same in-curved ears 
which may be noted in the Kathiawar, and the 
same tendency to stripes which has been remarked 
in that breed by so many observers. The fact 
being that similar causes produce similar results, 
and that this type of horse is produced wherever 
Northern Asiatic and Arab breeds meet. 
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The Waziri has the same deficiencies and virtues 
as the Kathiawar. It is a long distance horse, 
but not a horse of the courage and resolution that 
makes a polo pony. Although we lived in a horse- 
breeding country, we used at Dera, Ismail, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan to supply ourselves with polo 
ponies from the down country fairs. Each regiment 
of cavalry deputed certain officers, English and 
native, with a few Sowars, to attend the best 
horse fairs to buy chargers for the Sowars and the 
native officers, and they nearly always had a com- 
mission to purchase ponies of polo stamp for the 
members of the local Polo Club. I never owned 
or saw a good Waziri polo pony. The only one I 
ever tried became perfect in practice. He would 
stop, turn, and gallop with the ball, but when 
taken into a serious game, he lost his head, and 
bolted from sheer excitement and nervousness. 
{ rode the same pony throughout the Delhi Camp 
of exercise, and drove him afterwards as leader in 
a tandem, and he was useful in both ways, but he 
was no polo pony, nor, though fast, would he have 
won the smallest Gymkhana. He had not that kind 
of courage. There may be exceptions, but I have 
not met them. In fact, the pure bred frontier horse 
was excellent for what was wanted. Like the Arab, 
it has been blamed for not being what it was never 
intended to be. Primarily the Beluchi or Waziri 
were the horses of border moss troopers. The 
tribesmen rode mares by preference on account of 
their docility and silence when a surprise had to 
be carried out. Having much the same original 
material to work on as the breeders of Kathiawar, 
the Waziris produced a horse which was very 
similar. But the frontier horses shown at Dera 
Ghazi Khan fair and races were in some respects 
more Arab in type. There were many bays among 
them, and the champion horse of those days, 
which won the principal race of some ten miles, 
was a bay mare of quality, and of an Arab type. 
It will be noted that with an eye to business even 
when bent on pleasure these frontiermen make 
races rather a test of endurance than speed. At 
two miles the winner was nearly a lap behind, at 
six miles there were only four in it, and in the last 
lap she was nearly a mile in front of any com- 
petitors. I forget how many finished, but cer- 
tainly not more than three. These light active 
Waziri horses with their long incurved ears, have 
very frequently striped legs, which we know to 
indicate Arab blood. There is another point which 
I always take to be a sign of Arab blood, and that 
is the type of hoof, which we call donkey-footed, is 
more or less common. In the heavier type of horse, 
which had more in them of the Mongol pony, is one 
of the foundation stocks of nearly all Indian country- 
bred horses, we less often see this type of 
hoof, which is, moreover, not uncommon in English 
thoroughbred horses. I have owned and ridden 
many horses having this shape of hoof, and never 
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could: discover that it was in any degree a disad- 
vantage. On the contrary, such hoofs were healthy 
and durable. I had at one time on the frontier a 
fancy for using my horses without shoes as an 
experiment, and I found the donkey foot lasted 
best unshod on our frontier sandy roads. But even 
these excellent frontier horses were not altogether 
suitable for our frontier cavalry. My time of ser- 
vice on the frontier coincided with a marked 
improvement which took place in the stamp of 
horses used by the distinguished regiments of 
Punjab Cavalry, which guarded the line which 
divided us from the wild horsemen of the frontier 
tribes. These regiments were officered by picked 
men, native and European. They were until quite 
lately practically always on active service. Every 
night half a troop was on duty, the horses saddled, 
the men accoutred, the carbines in the buckets 
ready to start at a moment’s notice in case news 
should be brought in of a raid. It was a great 
deal owing to the prompt action of these splendid 
horsemen that the frontier has become compara- 
tively quiet and secure. It was quite safe for a 
solitary horseman to ride up and down the frontier. 
This state of things it was that led indirectly to 
the improvement of the country-bred horses of 
the Derajat. The Government had placed stallions, 
thoroughbreds, and Arabs along the frontier. But 
over the border the native tribes still preserved their 
own breeds, needing them still for their own life. 
Some of the best of these mares crossed the frontier 
for sale, and others were brought in to our stallions. 
Of these stallions, one, a chestnut thoroughbred, 
left his mark on the frontier stock, and fine well- 
grown fillies, always of a golden chestnut hue, 
were not uncommon. Some of the horses of this 
stock were in the cavalry lines, and were among 
the best light cavalry troop horses I have ever 
seen. A bay Arab also was clearly a desert horse, 
and looked full of true Arab quality. His stock 
were excellent, and full of character, and could be 
recognised wherever they were seen. Unluckily 
there were also some animals called Norfolk trotters. 
I remember well one we had on the frontier to 
cross with the beautiful, if rather light, country- 
bred mares. I can see him now, with a head like 
a fiddle case, loaded shoulders, action like a wheel 
barrow, round in front, and stiff behind. His 
stock were like unto him, big, soft, useless animals. 
They were well described by a gallant officer, known 
alike for his excellent judgment in horseflesh, and 
his epigrammatic style of speech. ‘‘ They look,” 
he said, “as if they were bred by a hyena out of a 
hearth rug.” 

But if the Norfolk trotter was a disastrous mis- 
take, the thoroughbred and the Arab were exactly 
what was wanted, and thus we had some country- 
breds of the best kind. These have always been 
bred in the same way, say two strains of Arab and 
one of Mongol pony, and with a fresh strain of Arab 
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Pure-bred Kathiawari Stallion (Age, 5 years. Height, 14.0). 
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May Queen. 


A type of horse by an Arab out of a Kathiawari Mare. 
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A type of produce of the Thoroughbred cross on the cross of Arab and Kathiawari. 
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or throughbred whenever the Indian stock began, 
as they always will, to become weedy, nervous, 
excitable, and too small for serious work. 

Yet I am inclined to believe that those are right 
who say that the Indian country-bred horse is, on 
the whole, not as good as he was. At present 
everything is against him. In order to produce a 
really characteristic type of horse, the animal 
must be required for some purpose by the people 
of the country in which he is bred. When the 
road to fortune and power open to the cavalry 
soldier, when a chief with a gift for war and a welli- 
mounted following might rise from the saddle to a 
throne, when the power of the monarch often de- 
pended on the mobility and courage of his mounted 
men, a really good type of cavalry horse was wanted. 
The kings and great nobles imported first-rate 
Arabians, encouraged horse-breeding, and rewarded 
bold and dashing horsemen. It was the interest 
of every man to raise horses of the right stamp, to 
buy, to breed, or perhaps to steal them. So were 
founded these excellent breeds, now represented 
by few and indifferent stallions, and a scanty supply 
of choice mares, the Kathiawar, the Marwari, and 
the various strains of the Punjabi. But when the 
English rule brought peace to the land, and idleness 
to the nobles, the incentive to horse-breeding ceased, 
and slowly but surely the old breeds dwindled 
away. If the traditions of the past are not all 
fairy tales, the Kathiawar or Marwari horse of 
to-day is but a shadow of what he was in the 
past. 

When the English conquerors settled down, they 
removed indeed by degrees the incentive of war 
and personal distinction, but they brought with 
them their sports. Racing, steeplechasing, and 
hog-hunting had a great influence on Indian horse- 
breeding. Arab racing is now, indeed, almost a 
thing o: the past. The Arab race-horse has gone 
with the lottery. Australian and English Platers, 
with English book-makers to take and lay odds— 
I have known them do the former on ail the runners 
in a race—have made Indian racing a luxury left now 
to rich natives and princes. Nor do the imported 
horses have any great effect on Indian horse- 
breeding. In by-gone days when each fresh lot of 
Arabs imported by Esau-ben-Curtas or Abdul 
Rahman was eagerly scanned for some pearl of 
desert blood, and when such prizes as the three 
great bays, Euphrates, Euclid, Rex, were drawn, 
hundreds of other animals passed into the country 
as it were in the train of these great horses. Then 
hog-hunting was another influence. In this sport, 
men mounted themselves on high-priced Arabs, 
and these marching about the country in charge 
of Syces not wholly incorruptible, left their mark 
on the hog-hunting districts. Nowadays, polo has 
to a great extent killed hog-hunting, and even if 
that were not so, the Australian has taken the place 
of the Arab as a hog-hunter. 
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Nor is this all, for the officer who wished to be 
well mounted bought Arab chargers like the gallant 
“ Pig,” who served Sir Evelyn Wood so well. All 
over the country the Arab blood was spread, 
revivifying and reinvigorating the native breeds. 

Then came the days of polo. At first, this was 
an encouragement to horse-breeding. The market 
for country-bred ponies was a good one. The 
authorities, I know, looked a little coldly on the 
game. They thought it discouraged the breeding 
of remounts for native cavalry. They knew that 
officers spent more on their ponies than their 
chargers. The remount was worth at most Rs.200, 
the likely pony of polo stamp may be worth Rs.300 
to Rs.600 in the rough. But I will venture to say, 
and I lived in India with my eyes always open to 
facts about horseflesh, that the demand for country- 
bred polo ponies while it lasted stimulated horse- 
breeding in general. Since the pony must have 
height and pace and weight and quality, and in 
Indian breeding there must be many misfits, a 


"better class of horse was produced all round. The 


Indian country-bred pony is an animal of rare 
gifts and qualities, but unluckily he did not 
last at the game. There were exceptions, but 
three seasons was generally about as long as they 
were available for first-class polo. They were not 
up to a great deal of weight, and looked up to 
less than they were. In any case, when the height 
was raised the Arabs beat them out of the field, 
as in the near future Colonial ponies will beat the 
Arabs. At all events, polo brought a good many 
Arabs up country, and drafted them into districts 
far from Bombay, where Arabs had not often 
come except as chargers or government stallions 
before. Yet these were an inferior stamp of Arab 
to the old racehorse or charger. These polo playing 
Arabs came up country in trucks at about Rs.400 
a head. So that we see that the whole course of 
events is against the country-bred since there is 
no reason why anyone should breed him for 
other purposes than hack or harness work. One 
by one the sources of fresh blood which are neces- 
sary to his existence are drying up. The one 
chance I see for him is in the interest aroused in 
the minds of native princes in breeding remounts 
for their respective regiments of Imperial lancers, 
and possibly in the extension of the system by 
which the 11th Bengal Lancers breed some of their 
own remounts at the regimental farm at Probynabad. 
But though good management has made this stud 
a success, it is very doubtful if this plan could be 
extended to other regiments. That I am not 
exaggerating the decay of the country-bred may 
be seen by a reference to the report of the com- 
mission on horse and mule breeding in India. The 
four Members of the Commission, Sir J. Watson, 
Sir Edward Locke Elliott, K.C.B., Lord Arthur 
Cecil, and Colonel Dunlop Smith, were an almost 
ideal combination. It would be difficult to find 
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four men who had more practical knowledge of 
horses and horse-breeding in war and peace, and 
in the case of the last-named more sympathetic 
understanding of the Indian people. Sir Edward 
Locke Elliott is a cavalry officer of distinction, and 
has had a long and intimate knowledge of racing. 
Lord Arthur Cecil is a practical and successful horse 
breeder, and the champion of our native breeds of 
ponies, while Colonel Dunlop Smith has that peculiar 
knowledge of the native which perhaps only the 
experience of a successful revenue settlement officer 
can give. Thus the utmost weight must be given 
to their report. They write, ‘“‘ The evidence received 
all goes to prove the fact that horse-breeding in 
India under present conditions is an unprofitable 
speculation for the smaller breeders. It can be 
carried on at a profit only by farmers and capitalists, 
who have either sufficient land or other property, 
which makes them independent of the industry in 
bad years. While there are numerous dealers who 
play the part of middlemen in the horse trade, 
there are no breeders who devote themselves 
exclusively to the production of army remounts, 
or of animals for the private market. There are 
_ certain parts of India known as good horse-breeding 
districts, such as Ahmednagar, Baluchistan, Upper 
Sind, the Southern Derajat, and portions of the 
trans-Ravi tracts in the Punjab, where government 
encouragement has produced results which are 
good as far as they go. But these results do not 
go very far.” 

After pointing out that the result of the govern- 
ment efforts has been practically nil so far as any 
supply of remounts for British Cavalry is concerned, 
since the Commission estimate the cost of such 
remounts at Rs.3000 apiece, they go on :— 

“The supply (z.e., of country-bred horses suitable 
for remounts) has steadily declined—no doubt, the 
demand has increased, but the shrinkage of the 
supply has proceeded at a much more rapid rate. 
The fewer returns and statistics . . . the better; 
results are the best guide as to whether a scheme 
is a success or not.” 

This is evidence that I have in no way exaggerated 
the decline of the Indian country-bred. The Com- 
mission go on to make recommendations, which 
I shall deal with later on, which seem to amount 
to a return to the old stud system. This would 
succeed if it is not, as I fear it is, too expensive, 
and if in any case it were possible, as probably it 
is not, to supply by means of government studs a 
sufficient number of suitable remounts even for our 
native cavalry. India has always depended for its 
horse supply, as we have seen, on continual importa- 
tion from Asia and Arabia, and of late years upon 
the Australasian Colonies. In the days of the 
Company a number of Cape horses were imported. 
In certain districts, local needs and aptitudes have 
built up useful breeds, which supplied a want in 
the lives of the people. I believe most firmly that 
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we cannot breed horses successfully, simply, so to 
speak, for the sake of breeding them, as we can 
breed dogs or pigeons or guinea pigs. The need 
creates the type, and the market supports it. 
Take away these two props, and the breed 
degenerates. 

For example, our Indian system is to buy horses 
in large quantities (more or less by the help of the 
middleman), as nearly conformed to a certain type as 
can be obtained, and within a certain rigidly fixed 
price. There are thus several profits to be obtained 
out of an animal which requires time and space to 
come to maturity. The horses are got up for 
market and many are for ever ruined in the process. 
In a country without enclosures it is difficult to 
give liberty to colts. Fillies are different, and this 
is one reason why mares in India are so much 
better than horses, in that the former have freedom, 
liberty, and exercise. What happens to the colt ? 
He is taken up, and put into a house, and his food 
thrown to him. There he remains till he reaches a 
suitable age, and emerges, if he survives, with 
rotten feet, soft legs, and his body a mass of fat and 
grease, taking to the eye according to native tastes, 
but probably useless for the rest of his life for any 
practical purposes. In old days it was different. 
The enterprising young man of the land-owning 
or land-holding class laid out his patrimony on a 
sword, and the best horse he could afford, and 
rode away to seek his fortune. Since a well-mounted 
man had better chances in life than one less well- 
mounted, each young warrior sought to buy the 
best horse he could. He studied the mares and 
stallions in his neighbourhood. He examined the 
individual qualities of each family of horses, and 
perhaps marked for his own some colt or filly of 
pure blood from its earliest days. Thus there was 
a gentle healthy competition in prices. Where no 
customer was wealthy, the variation was not great, 
but it was sufficient to encourage the breeder. We 
may be sure that the deeds of the horse as well as 
the man were told in the village, perhaps sung by 
those native minstrels, with their quaint touch of 
melody and their happy turn for improvisation, 
which we have all delighted in in India. I remem- 
ber a minstrel in Cutch who used to sing to me not 
only of my own excellencies, but which produced, 
if he had only known it, a far more liberal bakshish, 
praises of the goodness of my horses. Of the first 
no doubt I was certain, and of the second more 
doubtful, and, therefore, more glad to be reassured. 
Thus each purchase was an effort of individual 
judgment, and certainly, if we read Indian history 
aright, the horsemen of those days were better 
mounted, as too were the incomparable irregular 
cavalry men, who made a name under Hodson, 
Probyn, and Skinner, and did so much for us at 
the Mutiny, than is possible at present. I have no 
doubt that the purchase by cavalry officers of 
horses for their own men at the different fairs was 
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a far better system than that which succeeded it. 
Even the best of remount agents is a bad buyer, 
and, next to the man who has to ride him, the 
best judge of a horse is the officer who will have 
to lead the squadron in which the horse is to take 
his place. The man’s fortune and the officer’s 
career may rest on the correctness of their judgment 
as to the stamp of horse required for light cavalry 
work. 

But indeed it is hopeless to expect an increase 
of country-bred horses so long as they are in fact 
excluded from all the higher walks of equine life. 
At present there is practically no country-bred 
racing in India; nowadays, country-breds are 
seldom seen on a racecourse. Australian and 


English horses and _ ponies sweep away all 
the best prizes. The racing circle in India 
narrows and grows smaller every year. One 


way of encouraging country-breds would be 
by making country-bred racing once more worth 
while for Indian horses. The following is the 
remedy suggested by one of the best judges of horses 
and racing India has produced :— 

‘What is wanted to make country-bred racing 
popular is to confine the Viceroy’s Cup to country- 
breds (weight for age), or, better still, make it a 
three-year-old race, one mile and a quarter. Every- 
one would then buy young ones. This would create 
a demand for more racing and more horses. The 
Viceroy’s Cup is nowadays won as often as not by 
an Australian gelding. This, of course, makes the 
Tace useless as an encouragement to native horse- 
breeders. There is plenty of good English blood 
in the country. Now I noted years ago, and the 
same is true now, for the Commission has laid 
great stress on this point, that English thorough- 
bred blood commingles well with the best class of 
native mares. If country-bred racing could be 
resuscitated, a great stimulus would, undoubtedly, 
be given to horse-breeding.” 

Not only as race-horses are Arabs and country- 
breds out of fashion. The same authority quoted 
above writes :—“ Pig-sticking still flourishes. The 
Guzerat Cup exists, and the Khadir is a yearly 
function—you will find men now almost entirely 
mounted on Walers. They are cheaper and can go 
faster (than Arabs or country-breds), and they can 
gallop a _pig-sticking country as well as the best 
Arabs. You have no chance in these competitions 
except on a Waler, and he must be a racehorse if 
you want to have a good chance. E won the 
Guzerat Cup on a small racehorse—he could do his 
six furlongs in I-14, so no pig had a chance with 
him except by being over-ridden.” 

I suppose I am old-fashioned, but it seems to 
me the old style of hog-hunting with a gallant 
Arab was better. I doubt whether these Cups are 
really in the spirit of the chase. In the old days 
men raced for first spear, but they strove to fight 
the battle out with a charging boar. The pig had 
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a better chance for his life with the slower Arab, 
and more pluck left for the fight at the last. Besides, 
the longer chases gave one more variety of country. 
The old hog hunt was more of a hunt and less of a 
steeplechase. 

Let me recall two incidents to show the clever- 
ness of the horses we used to ride, the country- 
bred and the Arab. 

I viewed the pig in the jungle through which I 
rode to look after the beaters. We pressed him to 
the edge, and I saw him clear away before I 
shouted. The others came along from the flanks, 
and we started. From the first I fixed my thoughts 
on a certain lanky red boar. The little mare put 
her head down as though she was following the 
pig by scent. I knew her ways, and gave her her 
head. She followed every turn of the pig as a 
terrier follows a rabbit. Once we rolled Over into 
a bush, but were up and going again. The fall 
unsighted me, but I saw one of the little spirals 
of dust a pig kicks up, and rode for it. Once more 
we were in the open, and much nearer the pig. I 
saw his wicked red eye glance back. He meant to 
fight, and flying over a low mud wall, I found him 
waiting on the other side. But I had his tushes at 
last. The mare never put a foot wrong except for 
the fall, which was occasioned by some creepers 
twisting round her legs while we crossed a strip of 
jungle. Again, on another occasion riding an 
Arab, he went down a steep bank, crossed a river, 
scrambled up the further side, jumped two or 
three concealed nullahs, crossed a low range of 
hills, and literally slid down the farther side like a 
goat. Once in the course of this chase the boar was 
lost for some time, and I sent back for the Bheel 
trackers. How cleverly they worked, spreading out 
like hounds, now one, now another hitting the 
line, till their leader pointed out a bush, under 
which the boar lay. Then a glorious scurry, a 
short fight, the end. My Arab horse, barely 14.1, 
had that day marched eighteen miles, carried twelve 
stone, and trotted back as fresh as possible, and 
emptied every grain out of his nose bag. Perhaps 
the new way is best, perhaps the old, but I note 
that sport never goes back to the older slower ways,~ 
so I suppose it is better for those who live now. 

But to return to my theme, the decay of the 
country-bred, even his old friends the native 
cavalry regiments are forced for want of suitable 
horses to buy Australians for the ranks. 

It is quite clear that if he is wanted neither for 
war nor sport, neither for racing nor polo, the C.B. 
must soon become merely the comfortable hack 
or useful harness horse for civilians and native 
gentlemen. 

Several times I have incidentally noted that the 
Arab shares the disfavour of sportsmen with the 
C.B., of which breed he js the backbone. The 
country-bred of India is but a variety of the Arab. 
The Arab market at Bombay is the largest in the 
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world, and any falling off in the demand would be 
felt far and wide in Arabia. 

For anyone who wishes to buy an Arab horse 
for stud purposes will find what he wants at 
Bombay if he has knewledge and patience. The 
Arabs there are of all kinds and of all degrees of 
purity, but if a desert horse is on sale anywhere, 
he will probably be found in the Bombay market. 
I have already tried to show that horse-breeding 
in India is largely dependent on the inflow of Arab 
blood, and I am sure that the quality and the 
quantity of the importations will be greatly affected 
by the decay of Arab racing. Formerly men of 
the services kept small racing stables of Arabs, and 
were always on the look out to find a really good 
horse. It did not need to have a long string to win 
the great prize. Major E. L. Elliott, now Major 
General Sir Edward Elliott, with six horses, 
Euclid, Lanercost, Ellington, Doncaster, Denmark, 
and Isonomy, won nearly every Arab race in 
India, including the gold cup, two miles, at 
Hyderabad (three times). All these horses were 
bought as youngsters in Bombay, and the two 
best, Euclid and Lanercost, said to be Anazeh 
horses, and certainly of high caste, cost Rs.1200 
and Rs.1000. They were both bays, and both of 
the racehorse type. Indeed it would not be diffi- 
cult to pass off their portraits as those of English 
racehorses of quality. 

What is the future of the Indian horse ? I believe 
the country-bred as we knew him is passing, and 
that the Indian horse of the future will have more 
and more of English thoroughbred blood in his 
veins. Thus, no doubt, they will gain size and 
weight, indeed, it is noticeable that the country- 
bred of English parentage is for his size a heavier 
horse than the Australian. But these horses will 
be few. The country-bred horse of India is passing, 
and since the average Indian of means prefers a 
carriage to the saddle, riding horses will become 
fewer. 7 

The Commission have recommended the only 
possible way in which the decrease of the Indian 
horse supply can be mitigated. To do this they 
propose to form an Imperial Stud Department, by 
which all duties connected with horse and mule 
breeding will be united under one head. 
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To collect studs for breeding stallions to be 
distributed to likely centres. 

They hope to form an Indian breed of horses 
registered and branded. 

They further recommend that the operations of 
the Stud Department should be confined to favour- 
able districts. Thus ‘‘ Horse breeding will only be 
encouraged by Government in localities where 
there is a natural instinct for horse-breeding among 
the people, and results may be expected in the 
shape of remounts. 

“Issue of grants of land in Chaj Doab and other 
canal lands on the condition of the provision of 
brood mares, and a Government lien on the young 
stock up to twelve months. ~ 

“Young stock should be purchased early, and 
put on young stock runs. Each native cavalry 
regiment should have a young stock run assigned 
to it, on which their horses will be placed as a rule 
at three years old until they are fit to join the ranks.” 

This is the substance of the scheme which the 
Commission put forward, and it may and probably 
would do something to remedy the steady decline 
of the Indian horse. Yet there are one or two weak 
points in it—it is a Government system and not 
a response to a national want. It must, moreover, 
depend, as all such schemes do, on the energy of 
those who administer, and must be guided with 
knowledge, tact, and that endless care without 
which no horse-breeding operations can succeed, 
unless indeed perhaps where there is a strong 
stimulus of profit. But I have no doubt that the 
complete adoption of this scheme and its efficient 
administration would be cheaper than the purchase 
of Arabs and Australians for the whole of the 
Cavalry and Artillery. It would in part meet the 
failure of the supply of country-bred remounts in 
the best possible way. But neither this nor any other 
scheme can stay the deterioration of the native breeds 
as a whole. If horses are wanted by the natives 
neither for sport nor war, for racing, pig-sticking, 
nor troopers, but only as hacks or carriage horses, 
these willibe$the kinds of horse that will prevail. 
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HE last lines of the former section bring 
me to the consideration of the other 
Eastern breeds which affect more or less the 
horses of the British Empire. All of these 
with one exception—the Mongol pony—are 
either derivatives of the Arab or descended from a 
common stock with him, and of these the most impor- 
tant is the African horse, known as the Barb. No one 
can study the history of the English horse without 
perceiving the very important part played in its 
development by the Barb. Indeed, the great 
Godolphin “ Arabian” was himself in all proba- 
bility a Barb. It has always been a puzzle why 
the Barb should have been so prepotent a sire. 
The fact is we confuse the modern Barb of Algeria 
and Tunis, which is a cross-bred animal full of 
English, French and Syrian blood, with the pure 
Barbs, which were probably those known to our 
ancestors. Iam told that pure Barbs can still be 
found only in Morocco. These are small, graceful, 
active horses, exceedingly clever over rough ground. 
They have better trotting action than the Asiatic 
Arab horse, which is, be it recollected, the horse 
of the plains, whereas the Barb is the horse of a 
rugged mountainous country. If we allow, to 
the arguments of Professor Ridgeway, the North 
African origin of the Arab horse, then the Arab 
and the Barb are not so much variations of 
one family, the desert Arab, as different branches 
of a family which has common ancestors. So far 
as they are alike it is because similar causes produce 
similar results. Each has been selected for his 
merits as a light cavalry horse, but the Arab’s work 
is on the plains, that of the Barb on the hills. More- 
over, the geographical situation of the N ejd, which 
is the headquarters of the desert Arab, has tended 
to keep the race free of alien crosses, while the 
constant intercourse of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis 
with Europe. has tended from very early times to 
bring foreign blood into the Barbs. So that, 
starting from Morocco as the place where at the 
present day Barbs are still, if anywhere, to be found, 
we discover almost every variety possible in size and 
colour that is compatible with a general conformity 
to that common type which characterizes almost ail 
Eastern horses, which are descended from the 
ancestors of the horses of Arabia or of Barbary. 
The Barb, then, is a horse of pure origin, and 
apparently judging by his prepotence as a sire in 
spite of many crosses, of considerable antiquity. 
He has had a great and distinct, though diminishing, 
influence on our English horses, for the purer Arab 
is displacing him by degrees in our English thorough- 
bred stock, as is shown by the steady growth of 
bay, the colour of the Darley Arabian, and of long 
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lines of his descendants. The Barb’s golden period 
was in the middle ages, when this race was probably 
the source of five-sixths of the Eastern blood to 
be found in European horses. 

The best description of the Barb I have come 
across is to be found in the New Sporting Magazine 
for 1832, vol. 2, p. 36. The passage is an extract 
from the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
and is as follows :— 

“The Pride of the Moor is his horse, and often, 
indeed, it is an animal of great beauty ; has more 
stuff in him than the Andalusian Ginnet, probably 
owing to finer pasturage. His action and shape 
also differ, he does not raise his feet so high and 
advances sure, neither does he pace (but his usual 
step is a long walk), nor stop in his quarters like 
the Spanish horse, and is sure-footed even when 
galloping over rough ground as we often proved, 
hunting both wild boar and gazelles. The horses 
usually stand from 14 to 15 hands high and unevenly 
coloured. The most beautiful, he remarked, were 
chestnuts and black, though the latter not common, 
flowing manes and tails which they never dock, 
but when young shave the tail, giving it an absurd 
appearance. We measured the mane of a chestnut 
horse two feet and a half long—the tail sweeping 
the ground. Many seldom begin to ride them 
till four years old, nor do they ride the mares. 
On a journey the Barbary horse starts unfed, and 
without water; at the end of it is picketted 
unbridled, never unsaddled, given as much water as 
he can drink, then barley and broken straw thrown 
down on the ground as far before him as he can reach 
by stretching out his neck, thus he never or rarely lies 
down, nor gets any sleep, yet is very spirited; broken 
wind israre. They are often tender-footed and much 
shaken in the shoulders from the sudden stop, even 
at a gallop, which is constantly practised.” 

This description, though evidently written by 
a man without much knowledge of horses, is 
fairly true. Another writer says the horses of 
Barbary show much breeding about the head— 
which, as we have already seen, is untrustworthy 
evidence of high descent in Eastern horses, but are 
leggy, under-limbed, carrying no burden, and gene- 
rally goose rumped to a deformity. Still they, are 
superior in speed and bottom to the Spanish horse, 
as has been so often proved on the race course 
of Gibraltar. 

But even in later days there have been constant 
infusions of Barb blood into English _ horses. 
Indeed, it is very difficult to determine the extent 
of Barb blood which there may be in our half-bred 
horses. It is clear that it is considerable, since 
gradually a large proportion of the so-called 
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Arabs which were imported were Barbs. We read 
in 1819 how Arabs, four in number, were presented 
by the Algerian Ambassador to the Prince Regent, 
two of them light grey, one iron grey, and one black. 
The writer of this evidently had a high opinion of 
the Barb, as was natural at a period closer to the 
days of the Godolphin Arabian, which, he says, 
came from Barbary, and he goes on, “Many 
horses are bred in that country from Arabian stock 
which are perhaps equal in goodness with the 
native Arabs, from a congeniality in soil and climate 
in the two countries. Many, also, are bred from 
Arab stallions and Barb mares.” The writer 
goes on to place the Barbs next to the Arabians. 
Some twenty years later an English officer visiting 
Tangiers and Tetuan found the horses, whether 
in the stables of the “ Basha ” or in the cavalry, of 
a very poor type, the truth probably being that 
there is as great a mixture of good and bad horses 
in the East as anywhere else, and that in Barbary 
there are some excellent horses. Indeed, in our 
own time we have known some good Barbs, notably 
the Earl of Harrington’s Awfully Jolly, an excellent 
polo pony and the sire in Ireland of some admirable 
stock. The conclusion I have come to is that 
the best Barbs (which are still to be found in 
Morocco) are, in fact, a distinct race from the 
Arabians to which they are allied. The worst are 
like the inferior Arabs of Arabia—horses of mixed 
blood and very varying quality. 

Of other Eastern breeds I need only refei to the 
Turcoman and the Persian as having any relation 
to our English horses. The former is remarkable for 
the fact that in him we see a horse which in size and 
appearance resembles the English thoroughbred. Most 
Turcoman horses that I have seen were like rather 
coarse and inferior looking blood horses. They 
have pleasant paces, docile manners, and are said 
to have great endurance. But Turcoman stallions 
are probably not of pure descent, and are, therefore, 
not of much use as sires. They have little to do 
with the horses of the British Empire, except that 
a few are imported into India. 

The Persian horse is a variety of the Arab, 
but is a useful, steady, handy horse, and was 
and still is sometimes used as a remount for the 
native cavalry in the Bombay Presidency. He 
is also an excellent harness horse, and a fast 
trotter. (I once owned one that could on a level 
road trot a mile in four minutes with an ordinary 
English dogcart behind him.) He is hardy, endur- 
ing, up to more weight than the Arab. Persians 
vary a good deal in appearance according as they 
have more or less Arab in them. There has, of 
course, as Sir Henry Layard tells us in his early 
adventures in Persia, been a steady importation 
of good Arab blood into that country, and it is 
rather misleading to imagine that Gulf Arab or Per- 
sian describes the horse, it only labels him with the 
country of his origin. My own horse was an animal 
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of a sturdy, cobby, English harness type. Sir Henry 
Mance, of Kurachi, had one that was a very typical 
high-caste Arab to look at, and was almost invincible 
in our local races. Mr. Alexander, of the Scinde 
Police, had a grey “ Sailor,”’ which, besides doing 
with his master excellent service during the second 
phase of the Afghan War in the transport service, 
won not a few races at Gymkanas at Jacohabad, 
Sibi, Hyderabad, and Karachi. In those days the 
company in Gymkanas was better than it is now. 
‘Sailor? was a sturdy little animal with plenty 
of substance, but not giving anything like the 
promise of the speed which he actually possessed. 
There have been a great many Persians imported 
into India, and, no doubt, many have been used 
in breeding, both in recent and more ancient times. 
Until the importation of walers, the Persian or Gulf 
Arabs were much used for hacking or harness 
purposes. That the demand for them was large 
and steady was made evident by the numbers 
imported in the season to Karachi and Bombay. 
The British-India steamers used to come down 
from the gulf with their decks crowded with Gulf 
Arabs, each boat-load including a number of horses 
of very varied types from the high bred looking 
Arab stamp down to very ordinary looking useful 
horses. The Gulf Arab was supposed to be some- 
what lacking in boldness and courage, and the name 
carried with it a certain implication of inferiority. 
These horses averaged about 14.2 in height or rather 
less, and they were considerably cheaper than the 
other Arabs, but the Bombay horse dealer being by no 
means guileless, I imagine many of the most present- 
able became desert Arabs on reaching Bombay. 


MONGOLIAN PONIES. 


These little animals have a special claim on a 
notice in this book, both for the services they per- 
form for the Empire in various capacities, and 
especially as baggage carriers in the outlying pro- 
vinces, and for the useful hardy strains of blood, 
which, crossed with Eastern horses, are at the 
foundation of most of our Indian country-bred horses 
of Shan, Manipur and Javanere ponies of the West 
Australian ‘“‘ Brumbie,”’ and perhaps of the Arabian 
horse himself. The native country of the Mongolian 
pony is in Upper Asia, between the Himalayas and 
Siberia. I agree with Captain Hayes, who says that 
‘““T can see no distinctive difference between the 
ponies of Bhootan, Spiti, Yarkand, Mongolia, with 
all of which I have had more or less acquaintance.” 
It has also been my fortune to see and ride many 
of these ponies, and there is clearly a common type 
running through all. From the researches of Prof. 
Ewart, it seems clear that in the Mongolian pony 
we get nearer to the original type of horse than in 
any other breed. Yet these animals owe a good 
deal to selection by the tribes that breed and use 
them. No kind of horse with which I am connected, 
not even the Arab himself, has been subjected to a 
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sterner process of selection. Any crosses of more 
or less alien blood that they have had are very soon 
eliminated by the climate and the methods of 
owners of these ponies. From the resemblance in 
type of these ponies to those of Iceland, and even 
to our own mountain and moorland breeds, I imagine 
that this type is formed partly by the quick response 
to a call to adapt himself to his environment which 
we have noticed in the horse. This is the type 
which can survive on rough pasture in a cold 
climate. I suggest that the rapidity with which 
our Own mountain and moorland ponies absorb cross 
of Arab thoroughbred and hackney, so that all revert 
to the original type in a few generations, is not only 
partly owing to the antiquity of the race, but chiefly 
to the adaptability of the horse to his environment. 

The Mongolian pony is coated rough, has a big 
sensible head, legs of iron, muscles of steel, and 
constitution of adamant. It is the horse of a people 
the Tartars, who never walk if they can ride. 
The Mongolian horses have well laid shoulders and 
easy pasterns. Those I have ridden are far plea- 
santer than one would suppose by merely looking 
at them. They seem to make no account of weight 
and are very hardy. I am told that the Kerghiz 
Tartars give these ponies very little fodder, and the 
ponies are grazed on the steppes in large herds; 
of the death of the less fit no account is taken. 
Thus severe winters, scanty food, and masters who 
never shrink from asking any effort from their 
horses, have insured a rigid selection for hardiness 
and endurance, shape and make being very 
secondary. 

For many generations these Mongolian ponies 
have come into India, and they have freely mixed 
their blood with all the native breeds. Professor 
Ridgeway traces the connection thus :-—“ Marco 
Polo has shown us that in his time the Tartars 
had vast numbers of white horses, and we know 
from Herodotus that white horses, either aboriginal 
or feral, existed in Rome in his own time, further- 
more, we have seen that in Homeric and clanical 
days white horses were known in Thrace, Illyria 
and Upper Europe. From this it follows that the 
tendency to grey and white evinced by the so-called 
Arabs of Syria and Turkish Arabia, in contrast 
to the dark colours of the pure bred horses of Central 
Arabia, is due to the fact that the Upper Asiatic 
horse forms the substratum of all the horses of 
Syria, Turkish Armenia and Persia.” The Mongol 
pony is of small size, 13.I—1I3.2, and his share in 
the ancestry of the Arabs above-named may account 
for the frequent reversion of horses of Arab cross 
to pony size. 


BURMESE PONIES. 


The ponies of Burmah and of Manipur are, in many 
respects, a distinct type from the Mongol ponies, 
though they are probably originally descended from 
a common stock with them. These ponies are 
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handsome little animals, with a very considerable 
strain, in the Burmese ponies, of Arab blood. Of 
the Manipur ponies I can speak less confidently, 
having no personal knowledge of them, but as I 
am told that these ponies, though of small size, show 
much more quality than the hill ponies of Northern 
India, I think we may infer for them a cross direct 
or derivative of Arab blood. 

Since we have learned now to see in colour indica- 
tions of descent, and especially to believe that 
wherever bay colouring prevails we may confidently 
trace back the ancestry of the horse through Central 
Arabia to a probable North African stock, and 
where greys prevail to the more primitive Mongolian 
Sources, we shall be able to account for the 
splendid qualities, good looks and prevailing bay 
tint of the Burmese or rather Shan ponies. 
These ponies are of Mongol origin, with much Arab 
quality. They are marvellous little animals of great 
strength and considerable speed for their inches. 
They trot quickly, and it is no uncommon sight in 
Bombay to see a barouche with a stout lady inside 
and two tall men on the box rattling along behind 
two 12.2 Shan ponies, and passing some of the big 
horses. While stationed in Scinde, there came into 
my possession a bay Burmese pony, shaped like a 
miniature Australian. This pony had carried a 
seventeen-stone Colonel of Lancers at Polo. He 
could and would run away with me on the smallest 
provocation, and he stood but 12.2}. He was much 
faster than he looked. He won the Lilliput race 
at the Karachi meeting that year, doing the three 
furlongs in 27 seconds, and he won a good many 
races afterwards. He was very keen at polo, and 
always, whether out of joy or in contempt of my 
light weight (I rode under rz stone in those days), 
bucked two or three times when a successful run 
was crowned with a goal. But everyone who has 
owned or ridden these ponies will be full of their 
Praises, for they gallop and stay well and are 
good jumpers, and for their inches I am almost 
tempted to say are the best horses within the limits 
of the British Empire. 

I am told that some attempts have been made 
to improve the Shan ponies by introducing bigger 
stallions, but these efforts have not been successful. 
The idea was no doubt to produce a mounted 
infantry pony. A well-known pony which was 
in my stable at one time, “‘ Chorister,’’ was bought 
by the Indian Government and stationed in Burmah. 
This pony passed all his life as a country-bred, but 
he had a great deal of Arab blood in him. He was, 
as those who knew him will acknowledge, a first-rate 
racer of his inches, anda beautifully shaped pony. Yet 
I have never heard that he has done much good, 
and experience leads me to be very shy of attempts 
to improve existing and excellent breeds of horses. 


PER. 
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CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE RACEHORSE—THE 
OLD BRITISH BREEDS—THE ARABS. 


HE history of the British Empire, and that 
of the race horse, has run very con- 
currently for many centuries. Some 
writers have traced racing to the times 
of the Romans, and quarters identified with 

such sports have been assigned to Rusborough, 
Carleon, Silchester and Dorchester. It is stated 
that the superiority of the English thoroughbred 
horse is attributable to the Eastern blood intro- 
duced and maintained by the Romans, and there 
may be some truth in such assertions, but it is as 
probable, also, that there was a hardy native breed 
amongst the Britons that was quite likely to have 
had at least an equal share in the development of a 
race. Then again, allowing that the Romans 
did introduce Eastern blood, it had the greatest 
chance of being in disuse for subsequent centuries 
and midst the many wars and changes there were 
greater possibilities of an old British breed enduring 
such vicissitudes than associations belonging at all 
to the Eastern source. That such blood was 
imported during the reign of Richard I. and John 
is evidenced in record, but whether it was to improve 
the big Normandy war horse or to raise a racing 
stock may be questions of doubt. It would be 
preferable to leave the dark ages, and pass to the 
time of England’s progressive stages, from the 
days when the Wars of the Roses had thrown some 
light into the country, or further still to the reigns 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, Henry VIII. being 
particularly fond of racing—and he had horses 
trained at Eltham on what is now the golf ground. 
Royal grants were given for stakes, and such like, 
and the King was well pleased to receive presents 
of suitable breeding stock from foreign magnates. 
Queen Elizabeth was fond of racing too, and had 
large studs, but James the First, who had been 
much addicted to the sport in Scotland, gave to 
the turf the substantial footing from which it has 
grown with the greatness of the nation. King 
James was constantly at Newmarket during his 
reign, and held Court there, receiving foreign 
dignitaries and turning certain houses into a Royal 
palace. Charles I. was a good horseman, as is 
clearly shown in his portrait on a dun horse in the 
National Gallery. It is said that he rode in matches, 
and that Newmarket was very sporting at this 
date, in racing and hawking especially. There is 
plenty of proof given in Mr. J. P. Hore’s interesting 
history of Newmarket. 

The Civil War brought about many changes, 
and it is said that valuable studs were destroyed 
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by the Parliamentarians. A Royal stud at Tutbury, 
in Staffordshire, numbered, after the execution of 
Charles I., 139 head, and was valued by a special 
commission at £1982. It is said they were mostly 
descended from the Digby and Villiers Arabs. 
There was a puritanical furore against racing at the 
time, but Cromwell and his followers appeared to 
have been fully alive to the importance of a horse 
supply for the country, which had been much 
devastated by the war. It was therefore decided 
not to sell the horses of the hitherto named Royal 
studs, but some of them were given away to 
the victorious commanders against Royalists in 
Ireland, one Colonel Jones being thanked in the 
House of Commons for defeating the Duke of 
Ormonde, getting a grant of {1000 a year and six 
of the best horses in the Tutbury stud. That 
Oliver Cromwell was a bit of a sportsman is generally 
allowed, and at any rate he was well aware of the 
value of English horses. The conditions of his 
highly puritanical party obliged him to raid against 
racing, and it was forbidden for six months, but 
that he was by no means indifferent to the breed 
of running horses is shown by several writers, 
and some declare that he kept a stud of racehorses 
in 1653, and that one of his stallions was Place’s 
White Turk, to be traced to in pedigrees of to-day. 

In 1657 Sir Thomas Bendish, the English Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, was enjoined to get 
some Arabian horses for Cromwell, and the Pro- 
tector is stated to have had a considerable breeding 
stud, but at the Restoration this establishment 
was confiscated to the Crown. Whether much 
good was effected by Charles II. in all the patron- 
age he bestowed on Newmarket, the Palace he 
built there, and the Court he held at Euston is 
perhaps a doubtful question, but horse breeding 
and racing progressed in his reign, and the Stud 
Book, so exclusively the belonging of the thorough- 
bred, gained its first tap roots from the times of 
the Merry King. His Majesty is stated in the first 
volume of the Stud Book “to have sent his Master 
of the Horse abroad to procure a number of foreign 
horses and mares for breeding, and that the mares 
brought over (as also many of their produce) have 
been called Royal mares.” Then again, Place’s 
White Turk was the property of Mr. Place, stud 
master to Oliver Cromwell, and by confiscation or 
other causes this horse appears to have come under 
the control of Charles II.’s administrators. At 
any rate he was a sire of that time and so was 
the pure Barb or Natural Barb, Dodsworth, the 
Byerley Turk, and the Stradling or Lister’s Turk. 
These can be brought down in tabulated order 
to the present day—particularly the Royal mares 
—and so England’s great race of thoroughbreds, 
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Flying Dutchman. 
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By Voltaire out of Martha Lynn, by Mulatto. Winner of the Derby, St. Leger and the Doncaster Cup, 1850. 
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possibly founded in the very dark ages, can be 
dated with some sort of authority from about 1660. 

Then came the age of progress, men seemed to 
want more, and do more. There were the voyages 
of discovery commenced the century before by 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins—as examples to 
others—still more intrepid, like Cook and Anson. 
The East Indian Company was still young, but 
it was braving difficulties through the extraordinary 
enterprise of Englishmen, and this was the kind 
of spirit that impelled the breeders of horses. It was 
the first example of animal breeding that preceded 
all others by more than a century ; foxhounds, 
cattle, and much else followed through the lessons 
taught by the breeders of the thoroughbred, but it 
was not until the work of the stud master had 
progressed very considerably. 

In fact, it was long after the days of the 
so-called Royal mares that two sorts at least 
were identified with the racing of the country. 
Orton’s Turf Annals relate that John Singleton, 
the trainer and jockey, was born in 1715, and 
that when he had gained some experience 
on the race course, and had ridden all sorts 
of horses—presumably when he was eighteen— 
he perceived the superiority of those that had been 
crossed with the Arab over the old English racer 
(what was the old English racer ?). He induced 
his master, therefore, to send one of his mares to 
an Arab that had come from Hampton Court— 
called Smiling Tom—which proved successful, as 
the produce, a filly called Lucy, won a great race 
on Hambleton Moor in 1737. There had been 
races at Hambleton Moor for over twenty years 
before that date, as shown by record, and gold cups 
were run for at York in 1709. Mr. Taunton, in 
his most interesting researches as to famous horses, 
found that Dragon, whose pedigree was lost, carried 
King Charles II.’s colours in 1681, and beat a 
horse called Crop over the Beacon course of four 
miles at Newmarket. Then there was the Byerley 
Turk, Captain Byerley’s charger during King 
William’s wars in Ireland (1689), and Curwen’s 
Bay Barb, a present to Louis XIV. from Muley 
Ishmael, King of Morocco, with apparently no 
pedigree at all, but the sire of Mixbury and Tantivy, 
two celebrated runners of their day. 

The Darley Arabian, said to have descended from 
the race most esteemed by the Arabs, but sold for a 
small figure, to Mr. John Brewster Darley, Alby 
Park, York, was the first really recognised patriarch 
of the thoroughbred (1702), and he was the sire of 
Flying Childers and what may be termed the first 
sire of Eclipse. The Godolphin Arabian or Barb 
(no one knows exactly what he was) came on the 
scenes nearly a quarter of a century later, and he 
had fifteen sons as racing sires at and after his time. 
From these have come down most of the great 
horses known in the last century and a half. 

The wisdom of putting much transcendent 
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value on all this Eastern blood has been questioned. 
Joseph Osborne, in his handbooks, opposed the 
figure system of Bruce Lowe on the view, chiefly 
that it assumed too much and proved too little. 
I should oppose it because it goes back into sources 
altogether too far away from the real or modernized 
thoroughbred, and the tap roots being apparently 
So poor, cannot have any use whatever in directing 
breeders or in assisting the great breeding problem. 
We do know that John Singleton’s view of the old 
British racer was that he was susceptible of im- 
provement by the crossings of Eastern blood in 
about the year 1733, but it is not clear that any 
outside cross would not have done as well. The 
Duke of Newcastle, who wrote on horses in the 
reign of Charles II., advocated Spanish horses 
as the best to cross with the then English breeds, 
but it appears that the Arabs, and the Barbs were 
more come-at-able, and undoubtedly the Master 
of the Horse did import a number of mares from 
Tangiers that were Subsequently called Royal 
mares. That some were better than others was 
natural enough, but that the quality of all was 
very moderate is shown by after conditions, for 
as soon as the English breed was thoroughly formed 
no Eastern blood whatever has been able to improve 
it in the least. What would an Arab stallion do 
now, or the highest caste Arab mare with the best 
of thoroughbred sires? This proof and the fact 
that the Eastern sources were of the most unreliable 
kinds would destroy the argument that they should 
be traced back to. The greater leaning towards 
the truth is that Englishmen have improved animal 
life by their methods of crossing and blending, and 
their treatment of rearing, and it is seen perfectly 
in the rise of the racehorse, the shire, the shorthorn, 
the Lincoln sheep, the foxhound and the greyhound, 
but surely it is a retrograde movement to regard 
the extreme back sources in estimating the value 
of strains. 

The advancement of the thoroughbred was more 
pronounced, as the nation became more actively 
engaged in mercantile, and sporting pursuits. The 
rise of foxhunting in 1750 and the quick develop- 
ment of riding to hounds soon gave the requirement 
of a better and faster horse. The quickening of 
trade, wanted active horses, and the desire to be 
on the move, emigrating, voyaging, soldiering 
and exploiting, all seemed to have its effect on 
horses. Better were wanted and they were bred 
and the difference in the modes of progression, 
between the English and other nations was illus- 
trated early in the last century by our fast coaches 
doing twelve miles an hour against the French 
Diligences doing five. Thus and in a variety of 
other ways English horses grew up to a standard 
and the thoroughbred was at the head of it all. 

The Darley Arabian of 1702 was certainly a small 
landmark of future greatness, as he was the sire of 
Bartlett’s Childers, otherwise Flying Childers, who 
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was only 14 hands and half an inch, was never 
beaten in the company of his times, and became 
the sire of Squirt, sire of Marske, sire of Eclipse. 
This was about fifty years breeding from the Darley 
Arabian, and thirty years from the Godolphin 
Arabian or Barb, through his son Regulus and the 
latter’s daughter Spiletta, the dam of Eclipse. 

The late Admiral Rous would not even allow the 
value of Eclipse as a head line, as he thought he 
would have compared but very moderately with 
the horses that came a hundred years after him. 
Early in the sixties the Admiral wrote to the 
“Times” about it all, and declared that the thorough- 
bred had grown out of his ancestors by a good hand 
in height, and in quality was another animal alto- 
gether. This is much the view I have always taken 
on the subject, and allowing some deference to 
Eclipse on the score that he lived within the memory 
of just one past generation (I have myself spoken 
to a man fifty years ago who had seen Eclipse) I 
think he is quite far enough to go back to in the 
attempts to search for the great qualities of the 
thoroughbred, and that to wander amongst the 
doubts surrounding the origins of the Darley 
Arabian, the Godolphin, the Royal mares, and some 
others that Charles II. filched back from Oliver 
Cromwell’s family, is wondrously like groping about 
for something you cannot find. Ifit could teach one 
to still further improve the thoroughbred, well and 
good, but experiments have proved quite the con- 
trary ; the Arab has been left far behind in the 
general advance of progress. Fifty years ago the 
commonest racing plater could beat the highest bred 
Arab in a match for speed, and it was about the 
time when the late Harry Jennings matched Gaulois, 
just a moderate horse, to run three Arabs eighty 
miles go as you please, and the son of Monarque, 
and Golconde won by three or four miles, or as he 
liked. England made the noble thoroughbred, as 
she has made other animal breeds, and she has 
influenced the ways of the world by it. All other 
civilized nations have acknowledged the value of 
the breed, the strength of armies depend upon it ; 
the wealth of empires and Republics are pro- 
portioned by these horses, and the individual value 
has risen to be more than ten times the amount 
ever paid for a horse of another breed, until nearly 
40,000 sovereigns has been paid for one and 
100,000 offered for another, being practically the 
value of large estates. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE STUD BOoK—NEW- 
MARKET—I HE EARLIEST RUNNERS—LONG 
DISTANCE RACES. 


The difficulties surrounding the first compilation 
of the Stud Book may well have been considered 
enormous, as there was the material of nearly a 
hundred and fifty years, and a great deal of it of a 
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very mixed and uncertain character. There was 
no guide either as to how it should be put 
together, being the first of all Stud Books, and there 
were doubtless many differences of opinion as to 
whether private records should become public 
property. Then there was much to be sifted from 
the mass of information afforded—as the Eastern 
sires and mares were sure to have had long pedigrees 
tracing from the Sun or some other planets, but 
the publisher wisely decided to entertain nothing of 
the sort, and to this day we can only admire the 
few lines to each sire, stating his ownership and 
where he came from. All that is said about the 
early history of the Darley Arabian is that he was 
brought over by a brother of Mr. Darley, of York- 
shire, who, being an agent in merchandise abroad, 
became a member of a hunting club, by which 
means he acquired interest to procure the horse. 
The pedigrees of Royal mares were also summed 
up in a few lines, and the D’Arcy White Turk and 
the D’Arcy Yellow Turk were each dismissed in a 
line and a half. This brevity, or the soul of reason, 
as some call it, saved a great deal of confusion and 
complication, as if the words of Arab chiefs had 
been taken figure systems dating back to Mahomed 
might have been in vogue at the present time. 
The publication was deferred from 1791 to 1808, 
as at the first-mentioned date was published an 
introduction to a General Stud Book consisting 
only of a small collection of Pedigrees which had 
been extracted from the Racing Calendar and Sale 
lists. This gave a very good idea, also, of what 
the work would be, and by 1808 quite a number 
of good mares represented the real foundation in 
every way of England’s great breed, to be known 
then and for ever after as the thoroughbred. The 
true tracing of pedigrees was taught by this Stud 
Book, and for a hundred years it has admitted only 
that which has been clearly proved. Hardships have 
been talked of, as omission, or the smallest slips of 
memory in entries, and the consequent “ half-bred ”’ 
bar sinister has annoyed beyond measure, but the hard 
and fast rule has, in the long run, been of the greatest 
use to the breeder, and the character of the thorough- 
bred could not have been maintained if it had not 
been for such severe strictures. It was in the 
first volume of all that this care was so essentially 
necessary, considering the elements that existed, and 
the thoroughness of the work was made apparent 
by the fact that nothing had to be expunged in 
after years. The great sires and the great mares 
were collected, or at least they appeared within 
the pages of Weatherby, and a perfect system of 
descent has been the outcome, to make horse 
breeding in its highest grades a work of science 
as well as a most fascinating occupation. In the 
earliest publication appeared the daughters, grand- 
daughters and great granddaughters of Eclipse, 
Matchem, Herod, Sharke, Tartar, Snap and others 
sufficiently removed from the Eastern cross to 
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have been regarded as a breed of British formation. 
Such were the many Highflyer mares, Highflyer, a 
great performer himself, being by Herod, or King 
Herod, as he was called in racing parlance, and a 
good, if not a great horse, as proved in many matches 
in the seventeen sixties. His son, the Highflyer of 
1774, Was greater, as he was never beaten or paid 
forfeit, besides which he defeated all the best of 
his time. It is notable that twenty-eight unnamed 
daughters of Highflyer appeared in the first volume 
of the Stud Book, fifteen by Eclipse and thirty-two 
by Herod, and these numbers were about doubled, 
or rather more so in the case of Eclipse, amongst 
those known by name. However, the prominence 
of Herod and his family was certainly a marked 
feature in those early records, and it was possibly 
a good thing for future posterity that this was the 
case, as it lasted into a vast number of great genera- 
tions, and the nearest approach to it in modern 
times has been the St. Simons. With the mares by 
Herod and Highflyer, and again by the former’s other 
sons, Florizel, Justice and Woodpecker, there was 
an immense quantity of the blood ripe for registra- 
tion by 1808, and the use that was made of Herod 
showed that the breeders of his day were quite 
alive to the claims of fashion based on turf per- 
formances, as Herod got a lot of winners, to include 
Highflyer, Bridget, winner of the first Oaks, Tube- 
rose, another daughter, winner of the Doncaster Cup, 
and Faith who, like Bridget, was an Oaks winner, with 
a St. Leger winner also in Phenomenon. The line 
received greater extension through Sir Peter Teazle, 
son of Highflyer, besides which it may be said to 
have set the world up in triumphs for the thorough- 
bred, as the trotters of America were started by 
Diomed, the first Derby winner, and he was by 
Florizel, son of Herod. It is not a little singular 
that both Herod and Eclipse were bred by the 
Duke of Cumberland, and within six years of each 
other, as Herod was foaled in 1758 and Eclipse in 
1764. The two were in the greatest stud demand 
at nearly the same time, but as Eclipse was the 
younger and could not have been at the stud until 
he was seven years old, there is reason for the fact 
that there was more Herod blood in the first volume 
of the Stud Book than that to be noted to Eclipse. 
It was more than equalized in the second volume, 
though, the sons and daughters of O’Kelly’s cham- 
pion, and likewise their progeny during the closing 
years of the century had been coming much to the 
front. His son King Fergus was bigger than himself 
by two inches, and he was one of the best of his 
time, winning a great race at Epsom in 1780 in four 
mile heats. Eclipse’s sons and daughters were 
quite extraordinary before the old horse departed 
this life at the age of twenty-seven. He had three 
Derby winners in Young Eclipse, Saltram and 
Sargeant, and an Oaks winner in Annetta, besides 
King Fergus, Dungannon, Volunteer, Alexander, 
Meteor, Pot-8-Os, Mercury and Don Quixote—all 
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great performers and notable sires later. 

It has always been a question as to which 
line was the better or stronger, that of Herod 
or Eclipse, but as certain as it is that they 
are the real heads of the thoroughbred, it looks 
also as if they taught the early breeders that 
art of blending two great winning sorts so as 
to produce the merits of both, and is not that the 
first rudiments at any rate, in the science of breed- 
ing? The first three volumes of the Stud Book 
are full of the crossings between the progeny of 
Herod and Eclipse, and the first results were 
very notable indeed, as there was Volante, the 
Oaks winner of 1792 by a son of Herod out 
of Fanny by Eclipse, and again Celia, another 
Oaks winner, by Volunteer, a son of Eclipse out 
of a mare by Highflyer, son of Herod. Tartar, an 
early St. Leger winner, again was by Florizel, son 
of Herod out of Ruth by Eclipse. This hitting 
from one to the other became more pronounced, as 
can be seen in after volumes, and the greatest 
stayers have been apparently bred in that manner. 
It is a practice that has descended to breeders of 
present times, and it can be shown that successes 
of great magnitude have followed such lessons from 
the beginning of the Stud Book down to its 20th 
volume, published last year. 

That the natural conditions of Newmarket, in 
regard to its wonderful Heath and its very air and 
soil, have had much to do with the greatness of the 
thoroughbred few will be prepared to deny. It 
is like no other place, the little town in the midst 
of veritable seas of grassy downs, and a breeze for 
ever blowing that seems to stimulate health. It 
may have been an accident that made it so beloved 
by Royalty in the seventeenth century, and although 
palaces have crumbled, and fame and fortunes 
have vanished, by an over-fondness for its sporting 
associations, it remains still as the chosen spot for 
all the great trainers of horses. The Chifneys 
believed that they could not train excepting at 
Newmarket, the Boyces never thought of any 
other quarter, and Tom Jennings, after trying 
the forest glades of Chantilly and Compiegne for 
well-nigh a quarter of a century, took a very 
Strong opinion that if he could get Normandy- 
bred ones to train at Newmarket he could 
produce a better than Monarque, and he did so 
in Gladiateur. With all the racing talent of 
the country the Chifneys, the Edwards, the 
Blands, the Boyces, the Hayhoes, the Jennings, the 
Dawsons, the Marshes and the Waughs, was it 
not likely that the thoroughbred would progress 
specially at Newmarket, and what great ones there 
have been to set examples to the whole country ? 
Priam, Bay Middleton, Gladiateur, and St. Simon 
have trodden daily on that grand expanse of 
Heath in their turf careers. 

One might picture up veritable hosts of cham- 
pions that made the turf and the hunting 
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studs what they are, and that have enriched all 
countries from that one centre, Newmarket. But 
has not the old town increased in wealth very 
much of late ? Those palatial residences of 
Sefton Lodge, Stanley House, Falmouth House, 
Egerton, Clarehaven and Le Grange could scarcely 
have been equalled in the days of the Merry King 
and his somewhat merry suite, but there is quite a 
luxury about it all now, and more money must 
pour into Newmarket with horses reared there to 
cost from 25,000 to 30,000 guineas apiece. Have 
not the Messrs. Tattersall’s sales of the last half 
century done much to cement all this wealth ? 
And it is all in good keeping that there is such a 
spot as Newmarket to be the chief centre associated 
with the horses of the British Empire. It was 
in the right order, too, that the Jockey Club, estab- 
lished in 1750, should have grown in all its powers 
with Newmarket: the most autocratic club the 
world has seen, supported since its inception by the 
cleverest men, rank being one of its high principles 
for many years, at any rate, and so there has been 
but little party difference ; no so-called democratic 
reforms have interfered with what may be called 
natural good rule, and if the Press has spoken too 
loudly it has been banished from the properties of 
the Jockey Club, whose edicts of warnings off are 
more thorough and severe than those belonging 
to any other tribunal. In this way racing has 
progressed and collaterally also the breeding of 
horses. May such conditions remain must be 
the earnest wish of every well-thinking Englishman 
in the least degree interested in the sporting welfare 
of his country. 

The very earliest running of horses in England is 
wrapped in too much doubt and mystery to create 
a great deal of interest. It is difficult to imagine 
what the class of horse was that amused the monarchs 
at Newmarket three centuries ago? And _ the 
inference taken from the manifest anxiety from all 
sides to get any sort of outside blood, Spanish, 
Arab or Barb, is that the racing stock at the time 
was moderate. They were somewhat different 
though before the year 1700, and a decade after 
that there were records of good performers like 
Basto, Chaunter, True Blue and Brisk. There 
was an increase again in the list of notable runners 
a few years later, when Flying Childers came on the 
scenes, and also Desdemona and Bonny Black, 
the best mares of their times. Flying Childers 
was never beaten, but he only ran on five occasions, 
and a more frequent runner was Sophonisba, called 
the best of her day; and Squirrel, foaled in 17109, 
was the best horse at high weights of his age, and 
was sold for 500 guineas. Bald Charlotte, two 
years younger than Squirrel, was said to have 
been the greatest runner of her time, 1726-27. 
She ran in all parts of the country despite the long 
distances apart to travel on foot in those days, as 
she won the King’s Plate at Hambledon, the Great 
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Contribution Stakes at Newmarket, and the King’s 
Plate at Winchester. She was subsequently a 
brood mare, and the dam of Chiddy, the dam of 
a Babraham mare, who produced a numerous 
progeny and some winners, the best being Dorimont, 
a very good horse. They are absent, though, in 
modern pedigrees. Bay Bolton (1705), by Grey 
Hautboy, a son of Old Hautboy, by the White 
D’Arcy Turk, was by every account a good runner, 
and his name still appears in most of the pedigrees 
of to-day, as he comes prominently into that of 
Eclipse, whose sire Marske was by Squirt out of the 
Ruby mare by Blacklegs, son of Mulso’s Bay Turk 
out of a daughter of Bay Bolton’s. In the process 
of time it became very striking that the policy of the 
future was to leave the Eastern blood in its imported 
form and to depend only on turf winners. The 
old sires like the Godolphin, Old Cade, Bajazet 
and Blank had been good enough up to certain 
periods, but Regulus, son of the Godolphin, was a 
good race horse, and so much perferred as a sire, 
and very much more so was Matchem, by Old Cade, 
and at no great interval came down a continuous 
line of performers, as Matchem was the sire of capital 
winners like Johnny, Pantaloon, Pumkin, Conductor, 
Magog and Atalanta, the grand dam of the Oaks 
winner Faith. The sire of Herod was Tartar by 
Old Partner, spoken of as the best runner of his 
time; and so Herod could boast of performances 
in back ancestry, and he was a good horse himself. 
Eclipse’s right to excellence in hereditary line 
was still clearer, as his sire, Marske, won races, 
and his grandsire on his dam’s side Regulus had a 
still better reputation. 

As we have already stated, that great turf autho- 
rity, Admiral Rous, would not allow even that 
Eclipse was comparable to the horses that lived 
from seventy to a hundred years after him. Bay 
Middleton or Gladiateur would have made him 
appear common according to his opinion, but still 
it must be reckoned to the credit of Eclipse that 
he was so far in front of his contemporaries as to 
suggest that he might have been extraordinary, 
and his stud career makes that view still more 
suggestive. He was no chance horse, as seen 
by his produce, and the long continuity of his line. 
The Admiral’s favourites, Bay Middleton and 
Gladiateur, as the best horses he had ever seen, 
have almost died out in male tail, although coming 
so many years afterwards, but Eclipse has one 
line in particular that has strengthened as it has 
gone on, to quote Pot 8 Os, Waxy, Whalebone, 
Sir Hercules, Irish Birdcatcher, The Baron, Stock- 
well, Doncaster, Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme and 
Flying Fox, with a branch from Whalebone to 
Camel, Touchstone, Newminster, Lord Clifden, 
Hampton and Ladas, to say nothing of the extra- 
ordinary Hermit family branching from New- 
minster. It would be difficult to say whether 
Eclipse got better horses than himself, but his son 
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King Fergus must have been very great, and Pot 
8 Os was, by his performances, even the better 
of the two, as for the Jockey Club Purse in 1780, 
over four miles, he beat King Fergus. There can 
be no doubt that Herod got a better horse than 
himself in Highflyer, who was never beaten at 
any distance, and then the line was as direct as in 
the case of Eclipse for a long time in Turf record, 
as Highflyer’s son, Sir Peter Teazle, got a great 
number of winners, including the four Derby cham- 
pions, Sir Harry, Archiduc, Williamson’s “ Ditto ” 
and Paris, besides Sir Solomon, Stamford, Walton, 
Sir Paul, Hap-Hazard and Petronious. Walton and 
Williamson’s Ditto were brothers out of Arethusa 
by Dungannon, son of Eclipse, and from the first 
of these the male line continued to a remarkable 
extent in England, and possibly further in France, 
as Walton was the sire of Partisan, sire of Gladiator, 
sire of Sweetmeat, sire of Macaroni; and Partisan 
was also sire of Venison, but there the line, like the 
Macaroni’s, singularly dropped out on the male 
side. Gladiator almost made the French turf, 
and his line extended to Fitz Gladiator and to 
numerous sons of the latter. Williamson’s Ditto 
had much to do with another line—as he 
was the sire of Bacchante, the dam of Sultan, 
sire of Bay Middleton, and another descent that 
looked very strong at one time was through Sir 
Paul, sire of Paulowitz, sire of Cain, sire of Ion, 
sire of Wild Dayrell, sire of Buccaneer, sire of See- 
Saw, and there have been the latter’s sons Despair, 
Discord, Ocean- Wave and Dog- Rose. But to 
return to the rapid progress of horse breeding from 
the days of Herod, Matchem and Eclipse. The 
early running had apparently sufficed to make 
this trio the heads of all. They had settled the 
question that like has a tendency to get like, and 
by the first days of the last century there were 
breeders all over the country possessing every 
anxiety to follow in the steps of an early generation 
of pioneers. There had been a great supply of 
material produced in the last fifty years that was 
all ready for a Stud Book, and horse breeding had 
become an industry and a fashion. 


CHAPTER III. 


GREAT HORSES BECOMING VERY NUMEROUS—THE 
FIRST YEARS OF THE CENTURY—THE CLASSIC 
RAcES—SoME NoTABLE BREEDERS—THE RACE 
HORSE OF USE TO THE COUNTRY—NOTABLE 
SIRES. 


There were giants in the land in respect to 
race horses as the old century was dying out. 
Sir Peter Teazle, the property of the Lord 
Derby from whom the great race took its 
name, won the Derby in 1787, and Escape, 
another son of Highflyer, and bred by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, was running at very 
nearly the same time. Then there was Whiskey, 
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by Saltram, a Derby winner, and Gohanna and 
Waxy, both bred alike in the cross of Eclipse and 
Herod, ran a memorable race for the Derby—first 
and second in 1793, Gohanna, who was favourite at II 
to ro on him, just meeting defeat by half a length 
from the future patriarch of Derby champions. 
There were duels between them that were much 
like the fights between Persimmon and St. Frusquin, 
as first of all Waxy won the Derby by half a length. 
Then he beat Gohanna again for the Jockey Club 
Cup at Newmarket over four miles, but Gohanna 
won in a match, when Waxy was asked to give 
him 3 lbs.. At Guildford, when they were six years 
old, they met for the King’s Plate four-mile heats, 
when Waxy won the first heat by a head; they 
ran a dead heat for the second, and Waxy won the 
third. They were very sporting in those days, and 
the stout rivals in 1796 were the heads of the future 
generations of the thoroughbred. King Fergus, as 
above noticed, was very great, and was winning 
four-mile races in heats at the time Diomed won the 
first Derby. He won such a race at Epsom on the 
same day. In 1891 and 1892 he got his two best 
sons, Benningborough and Hambletonian, and both 
were bred in much the same way, as one was out 
of a Herod mare, grand dam by Matchem, and the 
other was out of a Highflyer mare, grand dam also 
by Matchem. Both won the St. Leger of their 
years, but Hambletonian must have been the better 
horse, as he beat Benningborough at Newmarket 
over four miles, though he only beat Diamond 
in their great match for £3000 a side by a head. 
Benningborough won nearly all his races, but his 
last was when beaten by Hambletonian. They 
belonged to the highest order, and to Benning- 
borough particularly the future of the stud owed 
much. Diamond, only just beaten by Hamble- 
tonian, was got by Highflyer, dam by Matchem, 
and so the co-mingling of the blood of the early 
heroes was telling immensely. Sir Peter got a 
great son in Ambrosio, winner of the St. Leger in 
1796, and many other races, and King Fergus had 
another great cup performer in Warter, who was 
out of a Highflyer mare. 

The very first year of the new century saw the 
two classic races—the Derby and the St. Leger— 
won for the first time by the same colt, this 
being Champion, and he was bred in exactly the 
fashionable order of the day by Pot 8 Os, son of 
Eclipse out of Huncamunca, by Highflyer. Cock- 
fighter, by Overton, son of King Fergus, was about 
at the same time, and was thought much of over 
four-mile courses, but Sir Solomon, a sire of Sir 
Peter, beat him in a memorable contest at Don- 
caster. By this time the classic races were begin- 
ning to be remarkable through their winners’ produc- 
ing other winners of the same events, as Sir Peter had 
got two winners in Sir Harry and Archiduc, while 
Eleanor, the first heroine of both Derby and Oaks. 
was a granddaughter of a Derby winner, her sire 
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being Whiskey, by Saltram, son of Eclipse. The 
first great horse of the eighteen hundreds was 
decidedly Orville, brought down in classic order as 
he won the St. Leger in 1802 and his sire, Benning- 
borough, won it in 1794. Orville, who was out 
of a Highflyer mare, so the continuation of the 
mixture of Eclipse and Herod, may have marked 
an era of classic greatness, as he was a very wonder- 
ful horse, perhaps one of the greatest gluttons over 
a distance ever seen, and he became the sire of 
Emilius, winner of the Derby in 1823, and the 
latter was the sire of the great Priam, winner of 
the Derby in 1830, and of Plenipotentiary, the 
winner of the great race in 1834. It is worthy 
of note that just as the great Stanley family led 
the way with their great horse Sir Peter, the Fitz- 
williams came to the front with their famous 
Orville. 

These events were included in the period that is 
looked back to as the time when the British thorough- 
bred had come to the very height of perfection, both 
in outward appearance and in style of racing. Pace 
and stamina had been, as it were, beautifully 
combined, and the thoroughbred stallions, plentifully 
scattered throughout the country, were doing an 
immensity of good. They were getting the best of 
hunters for a very fast Meltonian age, horses for 
the fastest coaches, and the ordinary utility horse 
was greatly improved. There had been something 
to work upon, and such good patrons as the Dukes 
of Rutland, Grafton and Bedford, with Lords 
Egremont, Grosvenor, Derby, Fitzwilliam, Sir Francis 
Poole, Sir Thomas Gascoign, Sir Charles Bunbury 
Sir John Shelly, Mr. Watt, Sir F. Standish and 
others had been giving the closest attention to their 
studs regardless of expense. That they were good 
judges also was proved by results. No one brought 
out greater or more useful varieties than the Duke 
of Grafton. His Grace had bought Waxy of Sir 
Francis Poole, and he bred two Derby winners from 
him in successive years, Pan and Whalebone, and 
four Oaks winners, also by Waxy. It was a question 
who did the better on the turf—the Duke of Grafton 
or Lord Egremont, and both being masters of 
hounds, they let some of their best horses serve 
tenants’ mares or those belonging to the friends of 
their hunts. Whalebone at one time served hunting 
mares at Petworth. It was no wonder that horse 
breeding prospered, and racing increased in popu- 
larity by reason of the good it did to the country. 
The people were devoted to the horses. The 
stout Catton, by Golumpus, was made an idol of 
at Yorkshire meetings, and there seemed to be 
everywhere at about the twenties plenty of these 
hardy horses that could do their four-mile heats 
for season after season. Catton, Tramp, the latter’s 
son Lottery, Prime Minister by Sancho, Fugitive 
by Camillus, Anchorite by Orville, Fulford by 
Orville, Dinmont by Orville, Captain Candid by 

Cerberus, Bustler by Camillus—were all in the 
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same decade from about 1812 to 1822, and a wonder- 
ful decade it was, not only in four-mile performers, 
but in the sires that set their seals of greatness on 
future generations, to count such as Catton, Tramp, 
Lottery, Blacklock and Emilius. 

The great breeders of twenty to thirty years after- 
wards seemed to be ever turning back to this par- 
ticular time, and Sir Joseph Hawley is always to be 
regarded as one of these. All his pedigrees seemed 
to run back to Priam, as if he believed, as others 
did, that the Chifney’s horse was the best ever 
seen up to his time. Squire Charles Trelawny, 
after seeing fifty Derbies run, indited to the writer— 
*“T think Priam was the best of all, his stride so 
magnificent, and such a finisher, with the courage 
of a bull dog.” That he lost the St. Leger by a 
fluke most people believed, but the way he beat 
Lucetta, and then his running in the Goodwood 
Cup when he beat Bieram by a head through sheer 
gameness, will never be forgotten. It is more than 
possible that Sir Joseph Hawley, like Squire Trelawny, 
saw these races, and an impression of this kind 
never leavesone. A horse that finishes out his races 
unflinchingly enchants the true horse lover. There 
is nothing like it. Priam’s pedigree took in all 
three of the early turf champions, Herod, Eclipse 
and Matchem—as he was by Emilius, son of Orville, 
son of Benningborough, sonof King Fergus byEclipse, 
and Orville was out of Evelina by Highflyer by 
Herod ; Benningborough being also out of a Herod 
mare, whilst Priam’s dam, Cresida (an own sister 
to Eleanor), was by Whiskey, a grandson of Eclipse 
out of Young Giantess by Diomed out of Giantess 
by Matchem. Here was a complete combination 
of the three great horses—Highflyer, Eclipse and 
Matchem, the two first undefeated, and the other 
almost so, and at the stud at nearly the same 
periods from 1760 to 1780, or something like fifty 
years before the days of Priam. But a great deal 
had been done by breeders in those fifty years; 
they had, in the opinion of Admiral Rous, changed 
the race horse, and, to judge also by the extra- 
ordinary hunters and steeplechase horses of the 
early eighteen hundreds, the excellence in this 
horse breeding extended throughout the whole 
country. It has always been a subject of regret 
that Priam was purchased by the Americans for 
6000 guineas within four years of the time he was 
put to the stud, and in getting Miss Letty, Industry 
and Crucifix (all Oaks winners) in those four seasons 
he was possibly like Sweetmeat, St. Simon and other 
great horses—doomed to get greatness with his fillies 
at first and the days of his colts would have followed. 
At any rate it is noticeable that Sir Joseph Hawley, 
possibly the greatest judge of racing and pedigrees 
ever known, studiously inbred the female line. 

It was nearing a great period for the thoroughbred 
when Priam beat Little Red Rover for the Derby 
and got beaten unluckily for the St. Leger by Birm- 
ingham, as Touchstone was bred in 1831, Glencoe 
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(the sire of Pocahontas) in the same year, and 
Plenipotentiary, who might have been greater 
under better management, was also foaled in 1831. 
The year 1833 may have been thought richer still 
to include the birthdays of Bay Middleton, Irish 
Birdcatcher, Beeswing, Gladiator and Venison— 
a group that have really had more to do with the 
true greatness of the turf than any other. To 
quote Admiral Rous again, “He thought Bay 
Middleton was the best horse ever seen up to his 
particular time. His tremendous dash of speed, 
and ihe ease with which he could squander his 
fields had never been equalled,” but once only did 
he seem really extended, he thought, and that was 
when Ellis ran him to a length for the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes at Newmarket, but the Druid said 
that the closeness of that contest was owing to the 
deep ground. It was at Tattersall’s one afternoon 
that I had this conversation with Admiral Rous, and 
I felt greatly interested, as Bay Middleton was the 
first great stallion I had ever seen. I was a school- 
boy at the time, and John Day showed him to me 
at the Danebury stud farm. There stood the old 
hero, with a very hollow back, I remember, as he 
was then twenty-two, and it was not long before 
he passed over to the majority, and was laid in a 
grave by the side of Crucifix, John Day planting an 
evergreen hedge over them. 

The greatest field for stallions ever known was 
that concerned in Bay Middleton’s Derby. He 
won easily enough, but there was a great sire of 
the future in Gladiator, second to him, and without 
Lord Jersey’s crack it would have been a red letter 
day for the Partisan’s who came, as above alluded 
to, from Walton, son of Sir Peter by Highflyer, as 
next to Gladiator was one of the same breeding in 
Venison, they being two totally different horses, 
Gladiator being a delicate doer and difficult to train, 
and Venison as hard as iron, standing very much 
over on his forelegs, that shook when standing still 
as if he had the palsy, and yet his best performances 
were on hard ground. William Day thought he 
would have won a five-mile race on a turnpike 
road! Close up to the trio was Slane, a great sire 
afterwards in France, and in fact in England before 
he was exported, as he was the sire of Collingwood, 
Sting and Payment—the latter the dam of Dollar. 
Then amongst the beaten ones was also Mr. Waggs, 
the sire of some good runners abroad, including 
Predestinée, thought by some to have been the 
best mare ever seen in France, besides Hervine, 
a capital mare. The foreigners appear to have 
been much impressed with this Epsom race, as 
they subsequently purchased Gladiator, Slane, Mr. 
Waggs and the Athenian, another son of Partisan. 

There was enough blood here to stock whole 
countries, and it was all the old combina- 
tions of Eclipse, Herod (mostly through High- 
flyer) and Matchem, Bay Middleton being by 
Sultan, son of Selim (one of a famous trio of own 
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brothers, Castrel, Rubens and Selim), and a very 
beautiful and great horse got by Buzzard, son of 
Woodpecker, son of Herod, out of a daughter of 
Alexander by Eclipse. Sultan being out of Bacch- 
ante by Williamson’s Ditto, son of Sir Peter, son of 
Highflyer, her dam sister to Calomel by Mercury, 
son of Eclipse out of a Herod mare, and then coming 
to Bay Middleton’s dam, Cobweb, thought the 
most beautiful mare of her day, and an Oaks winner 
got by Phantom, son of Walton, son of Sir Peter 
(Highflyer) out of Filigree by Soothsayer, son of 
Sorcerer by Trumpator, son of Conductor, son of 
Matchem out of Web by Waxy, son of Pot-8-Os, 
son of Eclipse. Gladiator was very nearly the 
Same in like combinations—by Partisan, son of 
Walton, son of Sir Peter, his dam Pauline by Moses 
(a Derby winner) and son of Whalebone by Waxy, 
and inheriting also the blood of the latter’s rival, 
Gohanna, and Woodpecker by Herod. Venison 
was nearly the same also, as his dam the Fawn was 
by Smolensko (Derby winner), son of Sorcerer, 
out of Jerboa by Gohanna; while Slane was much 
in like order by Royal Oak, son of Catton and a 
daughter of Smolensko, as above, out of Miss 
Cannon by Orville out of Cannon Ball’s dam by 
Weathercock, her dam by Orville. This was an 
inbred sort of pedigree to Orville, and in fact to 
Eclipse, as further on there was more King Fergus. 
Mr. Waggs was in the same line also, as he was by 
Langer, son of Selim and a daughter of Walton out 
of Parthenessa by Cervantes, son of Don Quixote, 
son of Eclipse and Evelina by Highflyer. It was 
very notable how the breeders of this particular 
period adhered to the lines of the early great per- 
formers, and it certainly answered in getting the 
best and more particularly the stoutest race horses 
of all times. Touchstone was a wonderful stayer, 
and he was by Camel, son of Whalebone and a 
daughter of Selim’s; then Banter, the dam of 
Touchstone, was by Master Henry, a son of Orville 
out of a mare by Alexander, son of Eclipse. It 
was, therefore, the recognised sorts with Waxy, 
Pot-8-Os and Eclipse on the top lines, five crosses 
of Herod, three of them through Highflyer and 
two through Buzzard and Woodpecker, and at 
the bottom line of all Matchem. An extraordinary 
pedigree in its combinations was Touchstone’s, 
and yet little complaint could be found with regard 
to close breeding. It has lasted as long, although 
not, perhaps, with as many branches, as the Bird- 
catcher line from Whalebone, to read as it does. 
Camel, Touchstone, Newminster, Lord Clifden, 
Hampton, Ladas, or Touchstone, Newminster, 
Hermit, and albeit the last-named has done more 
good to the race and steeplechase course than any 
horse that has ever lived, and was the sire of two 
Derby; winners this line is interrupted, as it were, 
on the road to greatness, as he wanted one great son. 

But to other famous families. The Blacklocks 
commenced from the Eclipse side of the famous 
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trio, he being a son of Whitelock, son of Hamble- 
tonian, son of King Fergus, but Rosalind, the 
dam of Whitelock, was by Phenomenon, son of 
Herod out of Atalanta by Matchem. The dam 
of Blacklock, the Coriander mare, who was quite 
an off caste, being sold once in a public market 
for 3 sovs., brought in more Herod, and also double 
crosses to Eclipse, as her sire Coriander was by 
Pot-8-Os out of Lavender by Herod, and her dam, 
Wildgoose, was by Highflyer out of Coheiress 
by Pot-8-Os. Blacklock was, therefore, rather 
close bred, but it was only to these telling sorts, 
and he ran back in his excellence to his grandsire 
Hambletonian, who was never beaten, as neither 
the sire nor dam of Blacklock was of any account 
as a runner, though so full of the best blood. In 
size, too, he ran back to King Fergus, as he was 
a very big horse. Great is quite the word to apply 
to Blacklock, as he was only unluckily beaten in 
the St. Leger by Ebor, and at four miles he proved 
himself almost invincible, winning in nearly all cases 
in a canter, and beating the best of his day. At 
the stud he was, of course, in great favour from the 
first, and he very quickly made his mark as the 
sire of Brutandorf, Belshazzar, Laurel, Olympus, 
Velocipede, Voltaire and Young Blacklock. His 
name lives longest through Voltaire, who was 
beaten in the St. Leger by Rowton, but won the 
Doncaster Cup. He was the sire of Voltigeur, sire 
of Vedette, sire of Galopin, sire of St. Simon, sire 
of Persimmon and St. Frusquin. It is noticeable 
that Galopin had two close hits to Voltaire, one 
through Vedette and one through Merope, the 
dam of Flying Duchess, and St. Simon took in 
more Blacklock, as his dam, St. Angela, was by 
King Tom out of Adeline by Ion out of Little Fairy 
by Hornsea, son of Velocipede, and Persimmon, the 
sire now of the greatest stayers of the day possesses 
more through his dam Perdita II., by Hampton, 
son of Lord Clifden, whose dam the Slave was out 
of Volley, sister to Voltigeur, and again Hermione, 
the dam of Perdita II., was by Young Melbourne 
out of La Belle Helene by St. Albans out of Teter- 
rima by Voltigeur. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BIRDCATCHER AND THE Bay MIDDLETONS— 
MELBOURNE AS A USEFUL MEDIUM—THE FLYING 
DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR—THE GREAT 
MATCH. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the 
commencement of the famous Birdcatcher line as 
his sire, Sir Hercules, was not one of Whalebone’s 
classic winners. He was third in the St. Leger, 
won by Rowton with Voltaire second, and he won 
the Claret Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 
being probably about second class of his time. 
No horse got a greater continuity of good winners 
though. He was the sire of Coronation, winner 
of the Derby in 1841, but his best son on the Turf 
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was no doubt Irish Birdcatcher, a good horse, as 
shown in Ireland and also on two or three occasions 
when he performed in England. Sir Hercules 
combined in a remarkable degree the blood of two 
ancient rivals, Waxy and Gohanna, who had run 
off a dead heat after a terrible bout over four miles. 
This may well account for the great stamina of all 
Sir Hercules’ stock, and the quality has been more 
lasting in the Birdcatcher branch than in any 
other. This may be also through the great amount 
of Herod on the dam’s side of Birdcatcher, as 
Guiccoli was by Bob Booty, son of Chanticleer, son 
of Herod and Irene; the dam of Bob Booty was by 
Bagot, son of Herod, with more again through 
Flight, the dam of Guiccioli, as she was by Irish 
Escape by Commodore, son of Tom Tug by Herod, 
the dam of Irish Escape being the Buffer’s dam, by 
Highflyer. There is a little more Eclipse certainly, 
as Chanticleer’s dam was by that hero, but there is 
also another addition of Herod through Heroine, 
the dam of Flight. There are few pedigrees with 
the same amount of Herod as that of Irish Bird- 
catcher, but his tracing in male tail of to-day to 
Flying Fox seems to be exclusively the line of 
Sir Hercules, Whalebone, Waxy and Gohanna, 
to be so traced. At one time, there was a 
doubt thrown over Faugh-a-Ballagh as to whether 
he was really own brother to Birdcatcher, but 
it never went further than rumour, and although 
they were totally different horses, the one a beauti- 
ful quality chestnut with a streak face, one white 
leg half-way to his hock and plentifully bespattered 
with black spots—the Birdcatcher spots, as they 
are called now ; the other a very big, robust-looking 
horse not over-done with quality. At the same 
time, though, he got quality, as his daughter Fille 
de l’Air might have been a Birdcatcher, and Pre- 
tendant (out of the great Predestinée) could not 
have been beaten in that respect by even Newmin- 
ster. Faugh-a-Ballagh must always be held in 
the highest esteem as the sire of Ethelbert, sire of 
Isoline, the grand dam of Isonomy. 

Touchstone, Irish Birdcatcher, Bay Middleton, 
Melbourne and Gladiator were very nearly together 
—1831, 1833, 1834—and their influence in the 
progeny of each other was very remarkable. Mel- 
bourne was of the coarser kind, and he got his size 
from his sire Humphrey Clinker, the biggest thorough- 
bred seen up to the time of his running (1820). Mel- 
bourne was a stout horse and bred from the stoutest 
strains. He won several cups over long distances, 
and must have been really a double-barrel sort of 
performer, as his owner, Mr. Robinson, generally took 
him to a meeting to run twice in the two days at 
any rate. He won the Beverley Cup over 2 miles, 
giving the three-year old Fearnley 2 stone II lbs., 
and the next day he won a £50 plate in heats. 
Although he got a great beating from Beeswing 
for the Queen’s Purse at York, the great mare 
winning in a canter, the day after Melbourne was 
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on the course again to win the County Member’s 
Plate in heats. Such were the proofs of his con- 
stitution, and as Humphrey Clinker was of the 
plating kind also, the hardiness came down very 
correctly, and it was absolutely the combinations of 
all the previous stout runners, as Humphrey Clinker 
was by Comus, son of Sorcerer, son of Trumpator 
by Matchem, the dam of Humphrey Clinker being 
Clinkerina by Clinker, son of Sir Peter, son of 
Highflyer, whilst the dam of Melbourne was by 
Cervantes, son of Don Quixote, son of Eclipse, her 
dam by Golumpus, son of Gohanna. All things 
considered, therefore, it is no wonder that Mel- 
bourne had an extraordinary influence on Turf 
heraldry, and after all he may have been a better 
class horse than some of his plating exploits sug- 
gested, as he was second in the Chester Cup as a 
six-year old in a very good field of nineteen, carrying 
the big impost of g st. 4, and with such good ones 
as Lanercost, St. Bennett and the Dean and Cruis- 
keen behind him. Any way, Melbourne became 
a king amongst sires, not only in regard to his 
racing sons and daughters, as he got two Derby 
winners, West Australian and Blink Bonny, three 
Oaks winners, Cymba, Marchioness and Blink 
Bonny, and two St. Leger winners in Sir Tatton 
Sykes and West Australian, but more extraordinary 
still were the hits of his daughters when mated 
to Gladiator, the Baron, the latter’s son Stockwell, 
Newminster (the son of his Turf rival Beeswing) 
and Newminster’s son Hermit. Melbourne’s great- 
est achievement of all was when he got Blink Bonny 
out of the Gladiator mare Queen Mary, and his 
natural kinship to Gladiator was shown later when 
his son, West Australian, got a great horse in Ruy- 
Blas, who was out of another Gladiator mare. 
Then it was seen how well Melbourne hit in the first 
instance with Touchstone in getting West Austra- 
lian out of Emma, and the son of Touchstone New- 
minster got, some will say, his best son Lord Clifden 
out of The Slave by Melbourne. The Baron, son 
of Birdcatcher, got one of his best, too, out of a 
Melbourne mare, as there were few better of her 
year than La Toucques, out of Tapestry, and the 
greatest of steeplechase sires Ascetic was by Hermit 
out of Lady Alicia by Melbourne. Stockwell 
gained much of his kudos again when he sired 
Blair Athol from Melbourne’s famous daughter 
Blink Bonny. A daughter of Melbourne’s, too, 
had much to do with the construction of the Sterling 
and Isonomy family, as Silence by Melbourne was 
the dam of Whisper, dam of Sterling; and then 
there was Melbourne’s daughter The Bloomer, 
whose produce won a fortune for Mr. W. S. Cart- 
wright, as there was Fairwater, winner of the 
Oaks, and Princess of Wales, dam of George 
Frederick, winner of the Derby. 

Continuing the great lines from the thirties, the 
epoch of all others when the thoroughbreds were 
seen at their greatest, there was Touchstone 
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foaled in 1831, and there has been no horse bred 
with greater potency to get a lasting line both in 
regard to his sons and daughters. It missed in 
the second generation with certainly the greatest 
mare ever mated to him, the peerless Crucifix, as 
although the result was the dual Derby and St. 
Leger winner Surplice, it never went much further. 
His Derby winner, Cotherstone, also failed to con- 
tinue the male line, and Orlando may be said to 
have gone on to a third or fourth generation to 
Teddington, and a little longer to Marsyas, sire of 
George Frederick. Ithurial has shown greater exten- 
sion than Orlando with his Longbow, Toxopholite, 
Musket, Carbine and Spearmint descendants, and 
perhaps the Duke of Portland was the saviour of the 
line by getting back Carbine from Australia, although 
there has been Trenton, and one of his lately foaled 
sons may be a classic winner. N ewminster, though, 
must stand out as Touchstone’s greatest sheet 
anchor, and being out of Beeswing, one of the best 
mares of the century and belonging to the thirties 
(1833), it has been best as it is in the development 
of the thoroughbred in every degree. The two 
tremendously strong branches from Newminster— 
the Hermits and the Hamptons—have done 
wonders; Hermit, whose produce in descent are 
said to have won three millions in money, and 
to have comprised Derby, Oaks, St. Leger winners 
and the best steeplechasers and hunters. A great 
Hermit son or grandson is wanted now to carry on 
the male line, and the Hamptons look the strongest, 
and it may be owing to the Melbourne cross that came 
in through Lord Clifden and to the intermingling 
with Rosicrucian and Melbourne, as seen in the 
pedigree of Ladas to-day, as his dam Illuminata was 
by Rosicrucian out of Paraffin by Blair Athol, 
whose dam was Melbourne’s best daughter. The 
daughters of Touchstone, who have almost made 
families, have been very numerous, to include 
Mendicant, the tap root of the Rosicrucians, 
Mowerina holding the same position in respect to 
the Barcaldines through West Australian and 
Phrynne, the dam of Windhound, sire of Thor- 
manby, Textatris, dam of Protection, dam of 
Margery Daw, dam of See Saw, Alcestis, dam of 
Devotion, dam of St. Marguerite, dam of Sea 
Breeze, to say nothing of his granddaughters by 
Orlando, Newminster, Lord of the Isles, Paragone, 
Mountain Deer and Surplice, and his great grand- 
daughters by Teddington, Scottish Chief, Marsyas or 
Ithurial. Truly the greatest of horses was the son 
of Camel and Banter, and his fame can never fade. 
The extraordinary merits of the thoroughbred kept 
rising throughout the thirties, as there-was the great 
Derby field of Bay Middleton’s year in 1836. Ion, 
the future sire of Wild Dayrell, and Tadmor, the 
sire of Seclusion, dam of Hermit, was foaled in 
1837, and the great Alice Hawthorn in 1838. The 
early forties did not reveal any thing very remark- 
able, but signs were not wanting to show that a 
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great era was coming that would eclipse everything 
in that intense national interest taken by the 
British in their noble thoroughbred. There had 
been a foolish sort of rush for the favours of Bay 
Middleton, the best racehorse ever seen in the 
opinion of many, and he was mostly bred from 
without judgment. Anything to get his terrific 
speed, and so short distance sprinters with middling 
forelegs, and often light weeds that looked like 
flying half a mile, were mostly chosen for him with 
the most disastrous results. In less than five years 
he was voted a failure, his fee was reduced from 
30 guineas to 12 guineas, and he was sent in almost 
disgrace to the Turf Tavern, Doncaster. 

It so happened, though, that some very hardy 
sorts had been bred by that time in Yorkshire, and 
by almost an accident a mare of that kind was 
available for Bay Middleton, and so his high state 
was revived. 

This mare Barbelle, changed hands, it was said, 
for little money, her breeder, Mr. Vansittart, selling 
her to Lord Huntingfield, but afterwards bought 
her back again for, it was stated, 40 sovs., and a 
most fortunate return she was. Her pedigree 
was by Sandbeck, a son of the stout Catton, quite 
a Yorkshire horse, by Golumpus, son of Gohanna, 
out of Orvillina, a sister to Orville, by Benning- 
borough, son of King Fergus, son of Eclipse, the 
dam of Barbelle Daroletta by Amadis, son of Don 
Quixote, son of Eclipse, out of Selima by Selim. 
It was the old history again, the heaping up of 
Eclipse, Herod and Matchem, but the introduction 
of Catton and Gohanna were possibly the stoutest 
portions of it. That it hit to produce the best 
horse of the century is the opinion of others besides 
the writer, as it is more than conjectured that 
the Flying Dutchman was even better than his 
great deeds proved him to be. John Fobert, in 
a most interesting conversation, declared that he 
could never try the Flying Dutchman, as he was 
so immensely superior to any thing he could put 
down with him. The only semblance of his 
being extended was in the Derby, and when 
Voltigeur beat him in the Doncaster Cup. In both 
of these races Fobert considered the jockey, Marlow, 
to blame. In the Derby he was ordered to keep 
with the horses in front until getting round 
Tattenham Corner, and then to come right away. 
Instead of which he pulled him back to Hotspur 
and only won by a neck. After weighing 
in Fobert said to Marlow, “‘ What the devil 
were you doing ?” “Oh, I was just fiddling about 
with them a bit,’’ was the reply, “I could have 
won by a street ;” and the admonition was, “ Don’t 
you fiddle about again with Derbies.”’ In the race 
for the Doncaster Cup Marlow was not in his senses, 
he had been drinking, and over a two-mile course 
going from end to end, he succeeded in settling 
the Dutchman. In the Ascot Cup John Scott 
thought he could beat him with Canezou, but 
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Fobert told him she had not a ghost of a chance, 
and so it proved. Like his sire Bay Middleton, 
he was a terrible horse to ride, and that is why 
Marlow, who was a very fine horseman to sit and 
steer such a high-couraged one, was retained to 
the end in spite of all. There was only one 
lad in the stable besides the jockey who could 
ride this mighty racer, and as this individual 
got drunk and incapable about Christmas time 
it was found necessary to send for Marlow to 
ride him in his work. There was some delay in 
finding the winter quarters of this jockey, and so 
the Dutchman had to be led about on a straw bed 
for a week. The news of that fact reached London, 
and the consequence was that from 6 to 4 the colt 
went back to 6 to 1 for the Derby, much to the 
concern of the Earl of Eglinton, who sent a special 
messenger from Eglinton Castle to Middleham to 
know all about it. Marlow at last arrived, and 
the boy too recovered from his indiscretions. 
Voltigeur did not come into fame in the same 
way as the Flying Dutchman. No one would look 
at him as a yearling. He was passed through the 
Messrs. Tattersall’s ring at Doncaster with not 
as much as a solitary bid of {100 for him, but 
eventually Lord Zetland took him on trial from 
his breeder, Mr. Stephenson, and finding him more 
than promising gave 1500 sovereigns for him. 
He was started once as a two-year old, when he 
won at Richmond, and was specially trained for the 
Derby. This he won very easily in a field of twenty- 
three. At Doncaster his fame was much increased, 
as he won the St. Leger after a dead heat with 
Rusborough, and beat the Flying Dutchman by 
half a length for the Doncaster Cup, amidst such 
excitement as has been seldom known. The noble 
sportsmen, Lord Eglinton and Lord Zetland, 
who owned these mighty steeds were not con- 
tent with the Doncaster verdict, and so the 
greatest match of all times was made for £1000 
a side to be run for at York, weight for age, the 
Dutchman to give 8lbs. for the year. Both had 
in their veins the blood of the old sorts, Eclipse, 
Herod and Matchem, as Voltigeur was by Voltaire, 
son of Blacklock, son of Whitelock, son of Hamble- 
tonian, the undefeated son of King Fergus, son of 
Eclipse, and on the dam’s side it was Martha Lynn 
by Mulatto by Catton (the hardiest factor in the 
Dutchman), his dam Desdemona by Orville, this 
part of the pedigree of the two being almost alike. 
There was a certain similarity, also, in the appear- 
ances of the two, the Flying Dutchman, a dark 
rich brown with tan muzzle, Voltigeur a little darker 
still, almost a black, and there was not a white 
hair between them. It was on the 13th of May, 
1851, that these magnificent gladiators of the 
equine race met for their struggle on the Knaves- 
mire at York, the first time that two Derby 
and St. Leger winners had ever come together in a 
match, and over 10,000 people were there to see it. 
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After the second race the pair appeared on the 
course, and so desperate was the party feeling 
throughout Yorkshire and, in fact, the kingdom, 
that every one spurned a shade of odds. Let it be 
level was the order, and so they started. Marlow 
was tied down to orders not to pursue his Doncaster 
Cup tactics. And so they ran steadily for a mile, 
when Flatman seemed inclined to set Voltigeur 
along, the breathless spectators now breaking into 
a roar as the Tykes thought their idol was winning, 
but Marlow was watching and taking a clear lead 
inside the distance, ran home by a length, Fobert 
said “very easily,” but the friends of Voltigeur 
have always said no to that. It was the greatest 
match of all times, and as shown in the future it 
stamped the thoroughbred of England in all its 
greatness in the mingling of lines between the 
victor and vanquished. Fobert in the conversation 
alluded to, declared that no horse had been so 
fooled away as the Flying Dutchman in a stud 
point of view. It was the same thing again that 
happened to his sire. Every speedy thing was sent 
to him without any judgment, and when about 
half his life was passed he was sold to the French 
Government for 4000 sovereigns, the largest price 
up to that time ever paid by our over-the-Channel 
neighbours. In the meantime, though, the Flying 
Dutchman had got a Derby winner out of a really 
good mare, Admiral Harcourt’s Ellerdale, and an 
Oaks winner, Brown Duchess, who was out of 
Espoir, a good hardy performer and by the stout 
Liverpool. Better still, though, he left behind him 
a daughter called the Flying Duchess, out of 
Merope by Voltaire, so again approaching the lines 
of his rival. This cross gave the Derby winner 
Galopin from Voltigeur’s son Vedette, and from 
Galopin came St. Simon, the sire of Persimmon, 
Diamond Jubilee and St. Frusquin. Voltigeur had 
an abundance of success besides, and the Flying 
Dutchman made a family in France through his 
son Dollar, who was out of a mare by Slane, and 
ran back into all the old sorts, the Eclipse, the 
Herods and the Matchems. 


CHAPTER V. 


SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY AND LorD FALMOUTH—THEIR 
GREAT JUDGMENT AND INDEPENDENCE—MAT 
DAWSON’S OPINION OF LORD FALMOUTH—THE 
GREAT SALE. 


Did some of the great masters of the middle of 
the nineteenth century in some manner ignore 
the Melbourne line, as neither Sir Joseph Hawley, 
Lord Falmouth, Mr. Sawrey Cookson or Mr. James 
Merry seemed over anxious to get it? Sir Joseph 
Hawley showed a greater leaning to Priam, Touch- 
stone and Weatherbit. He might have mated 
Mendicant who was Touchstone’s best daughter, 
to Melbourne, after the appearance of West 
Australian on the scenes, but he did nothing of the 
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sort, and wedded her to Cowl by Bay Middleton out 
of Crucifix by Priam, to Don John, with an uncertain 
pedigree, by Tramp or Waverley, and at last to 
Weatherbit by Sheet Anchor out of Miss Letty 
by Priam. This was the successful hit that made 
Sir Joseph’s stud, and he doubtless had his reasons, 
but on paper Melbourne, who was then available, 
as he did not die for seven or eight years afterwards, 
appeared the more likely. No one studied the 
pros and cons of breeding more than Sir Joseph 
Hawley, and his problems in nearly all cases came 
out with wonderful correctness. That he believed 
in Cowl, despite his bad forelegs, was seen by his 
mating the Defence mare Diversion to the son of 
Crucifix, and this helped the strength and greatness 
of the family—as Madame Eglantine, the result 
of the last-named union, was the dam of Rosicrucian 
—through an alliance with Beadsman—the result 
of the Weatherbit and Mendicant alliance. It was 
in this way that Sir Joseph got a double line of 
Priam. He got in an abundance of Waxy blood 
also, as it came in again through Defence, son of 
Whalebone, and through Folly, the dam of Diver- 
sion, as she was a daughter of Middleton by Phan- 
tom out of Web by Waxy. Rather singular were 
these combinations of Sir Joseph Hawley’s, but it 
must be remembered that he had seen nearly all 
the material that stood the test of his judgment 
in crossing the lines. Priam must have been 
familiar to him, and in like manner he would have 
seen the greatness of Bay Middleton, Crucifix 
and Touchstone. With close history associations 
also of Whalebone, Defence, Lottery and Tramp, 
there is an impression after reading these pedigrees 
that Sir Joseph was averse to the practice of going 
very far afield for his blood, or of depending at all 
on out crosses. By every indication he relied on 
much he had seen. 

Lord Falmouth was not such a consistent breeder 
to his own lines as Sir Joseph Hawley, but he 
appeared to be coming round to that theory at last. 
His lordship commenced with Flax, a mare he 
purchased as a yearling from her breeder, Mr. 
Blenkiron, of Middle Park. She did not run 
according to the records, and although the best of 
running blood, it was not in the least fashionable, 
as Surplice, by Touchstone out of Crucifix proved 
a stud failure, and Odessa, although nearly an own 
sister to Bay Middleton, was not just then in favour. 
In other hands than Lord Falmouth’s Flax might 
not have been successful, and she was hardly mated 
to the highest degree of promise, as Kingston, the 
hardy son of Venison, was almost a failure ever 
afterwards. However, the produce of Kingston 
and Flax was Queen Bertha, a beautiful and right- 
down good filly, as she won many races, including 
Lord Falmouth’s first Oaks. Voltigeur, King Tom 
and Stockwell were the three next sires chosen for 
Flax, but she never had another as good as Queen 
Bertha, although Hollyfox by Voltigeur, and Honiton 
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by Stockwell could win races. It was the head 
of a family though, through Queen Bertha, as 
mated to Saunterer, another horse that was not a 
stud success, although he should have been, as he was 
an exact combination of the great horses of the 
thirties, Birdcatcher and Bay Middleton, and he 
was possibly the stoutest horse Birdcatcher ever 
got—the result of the alliance was Gertrude. But 
Queen Bertha’s beginning as a corner-stone had 
not been very promising, as she missed in her first 
year and had a dead foal in her third. Her first 
living produce was Gertrude, a fairly good runner, 
as she won the Yorkshire Oaks as a three-year old, 
and at the same meeting the Great Yorkshire Stakes. 

The consort chosen for her when she went to the 
stud was King Tom, and her foal died, but a second 
reunion to King Tom produced King Clovis, a horse 
of no great account. There was a better result 
with Scottish Chief, totally differently bred from 
King Tom, as Childeric was fourth in the Two 
Thousand, third in the Derby, second in the St. 
Leger to his stable companion, Jeannette, and the 
winner of several stakes of value. It is more than 
probable that Mathew Dawson persuaded Lord 
Falmouth to patronize Thormanby, the next sire 
chosen for Gertrude, and the produce, Charibert, 
was Certainly a better horse than Childeric, but 
singularly enough both had the reputation of 
making a noise. However, Charibert was a 
capital two-year-old, winning the Prince of Wales 
Stakes at Goodwood, the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, and a Home-bred Post Produce Stakes 
at Newmarket. Then as a three-year-old he won 
the Two Thousand and was returned the winner of 
seven races as a four-year-old. Gertrude, for some 
good reason entertained by Lord Falmouth, returned 
to King Tom, but was barren, and she does not 
appear to have pleased her noble owner much 
afterwards, as he eventually sold her to Count 
Lehndorf. In the meantime, though, her dam 
Queen Bertha was gaining repute, as she had the 
smart horse Queen’s Messenger, third in Cre- 
morne’s Derby, to Trumpeter, Paladin to Fitzroland, 
Blanchefleur from a second visit to Saunterer, and 
the best of all of them, Spinaway, by Macaroni, 
whilst three years later she had Wheel of Fortune 
to Adventurer. The last-mentioned two were both 
Oaks winners, and Spinaway was one of the best 
mares of her time. Lord Falmouth never left his 
early impressions as to the value of the Kingston 
blood with which he had done so well with Queen 
Bertha, as he got by purchase from Mr. Blenkiron 
Silverhair, by Kingston out of England’s Beauty 
by Birdcatcher out of Prairie Bird by Touchstone 
Here was a full representation of the thirties, so 
much the tenour of my text, as Venison, the sire 
Kingston, was foaled in 1833 and was a notable 
Derby third in Bay Middleton’s year. Lord Fal- 
mouth, with his usual policy, tried Silverhair with 
a variety of sires, and very different ones in breeding 
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—to count Van Galen, Wild Dayrell, Dollar, Dundee, 
St. Albans, Macaroni, and Blair Athol. The last 
turned out the wisest selection, as the production 
was Silvio, the Derby winner, and no doubt, by 
Mat Dawson’s trials, a particularly good horse. 
Another of Lord Falmouth’s successful brood mares 
was Wheatear, who was more in the Melbourne 
line almost than Silvio—as she was by Young 
Melbourne, her dam, Swallow, by Cotherstone. In 
breeding from her there were signs again of Lord 
Falmouth’s attachment to King Tom, and with a 
fairly good result, as Skylark, a stout, plodding 
sort of horse, but not a good one, as Mat Dawson 
always declared, or Hampton could not have given 
him the dressing he did in the Goodwood Cup. 
Wheatear’s best was Harvester by Sterling, as he 
was unlucky to have been sold a few weeks before 
the Derby, and so he missed the master hand of 
Mat Dawson in the finishing touches of his pre- 
paration. A great brood mare in Lord Falmouth’s 
famous Mereworth stud also was Woodcraft, and 
grandly bred by Voltigeur, dam by Venison, out 
of Wedding Day by Camel, her dam, Margelina, 
by Whisker. She had started running by winning 
a selling plate to be sold for £50, but she improved 
and won the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket for her 
breeder, Mr. G. Bryan, and ran fairly in other 
races. As a three-year she ran once badly at 
Newmarket, and Lord Falmouth bought her for, 
it was said, little money. At first she had a colt 
by Newminster, who found no mention afterwards, 
and then Lord Falmouth sent her to one he always 
appeared to have a fancy for, King Tom, the venture 
turning up trumps, as the result was Kingcraft, 
winner of the Derby in 1870. It was not a good 
Derby, perhaps, as Macgregor, who had won the 
Two Thousand in a canter, and was an odds on 
favourite, ran unaccountably in wretched fashion, 
or, it was said, broke down, and Kingcraft, taking 
advantage of an opening, ran home in the easiest 
fashion. Years afterwards Lord Alington was 
in Mat Dawson’s parlour, and glancing at the 
picture of Kingcraft on the wall said, ‘“‘I should 
think, Mat, that is the worst horse that ever won 
a Derby,” and received the ready reply, “ Except, 
my lord, I think St. Blaize.” However, his victory 
fully bore out what Mat Dawson said of Lord 
Falmouth’s judgment, that he was never biassed 
by price or what other people thought. He would 
take a great deal of trouble in buying a plater for 
£35 if the blood attracted him at all, and he paid 
£3400 for Cantiniere, amidst the jeers of his friends 
for buying a roarer, with the quiet rejoinder that 
no stud should be without such-a mare, and we 
shall see. The ultimate result was that Cantiniere’s 
produce returned Lord Falmouth £42,000. In 
the choice of his sires it was the same; he would 
pay I5 guineas for Kingston and too for King Tom, 
and with equally satisfactory results. As Mr. T. 
Valentine he bought very well indeed, to become 
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Stockwell. 
By The Baron out of Pocahontas, by Glencoe. Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and St. Leger, 1852. 
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West Australian. 
By Melbourne out of Mowerina, by Touchstone, 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and St. Leger, 1853. 
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Andover. 


By Bay Middleton out of a sister to Agis. Winner of the Derby, 1854. 
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Bateman. Wild Dayrell 


By Ion out of Ellen Middleton, by Bay Middleton. Winner of the Derby, 1855. 
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the owner of such a mare as Hurricane, and in after 
years as Lord Falmouth he won two Derbies and 
should certainly have won four, as Mat Dawson’s 
antipathy, St. Blaize, should not have beaten Galli- 
ard, and as the latter said of Harvester, “‘ No St. 
Gatien could have beaten him if he had only been 
treated as a gentleman after he had left my stable.” 
Then there were four winners of the Oaks, and there 
should have been five, as Busybody, by Petrarch 
out of Spinaway, was sold on that afternoon so 
fatal to the fate of Harvester. 

It was a sad piece of irony to see Lord Falmouth 
sell off his stud when at almost the zenith of its 
magnfiicence. Another three months and the vic- 
tories would have been much increased, but time, 
the great avenger, will shake the nerve and power 
of the greatest before life goes out completely. 
And so it was with both Sir Joseph Hawley and 
Lord Falmouth. The days of man were not long 
enough to see all their work displayed. Sir Joseph 
Hawley would have stamped a family completely 
through Rosicrucian if he had ordered the right 
mares to breed from him. In the hands of this 
and that stranger it was quite different, and so the 
race has been nearly lost in male succession. With 
Lord Falmouth it was much the same. All sorts 
of people bought at his much-to-be-regretted 
break-up sale, and now where are the remains ? 
Scattered, resold, bought for foreign lands, but little 
to trace to and direct succession lost. Lord Fal- 
mouth’s was possibly the most notable sale of the 
last century. The prices were only commensurate 
with the large amount that had been won by the 
stud in a quarter of a century, and solely in stakes, 
as Lord Falmouth never bet. His was a model 
stud for the pleasures of racing and breeding the 
best. The like of it may never be seen again— 
but there is something to regret that the great 
horses bred by Lord Falmouth did but very little 
in a permanent sense for the Turf of the British 
Empire. His Derby winners, Kingcraft and Silvio, 
went abroad, and the peerless mares, Bal Gal, Jan- 
nette, Spinaway, Dutch Oven, Mavis, Lady-Go- 
Lightly and Wheel of Fortune, although selling 
for such pricesas £5500 for Spinaway, £5000 for 
Wheel of Fortune, £4100 for Cantiniere, £4200 for 
Jannette, £3200 for Dutch Oven, £3000 for Palm 
Flower, and £2250 for Lady-Go-Lightly—never in 
a single case returned their purchase money by 
their produce, and nothing of any great consequence 
traces from them. It would seem that their impor- 
tance died out when the master mind ceased to direct 
their futures. Lord Falmouth always knew what 
he was purchasing, and he knew also exactly how 
to cross the various lines that had come into exist- 
ence from Herod, Matchem and Eclipse. There 
is fairly good evidence to show that he seldom 
made a mistake. That his unrivalled success 
would have continued there is little doubt, as 
on his retirement he had examples of wonderful 
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-victories. 


producers coming on, as instanced by Busybody 
being the dam of Meddler, in the hands of another 
owner, but of no use to the country through a 
variety of causes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. JOHN BowEs AND HIs CLASSIC WINNERS, WEST 
AUSTRALIAN, LorD GLASGOW AND HIS BIG ONES 
—Tom PARR AND HIS TRAINING—THE STAYERS 
OF THE FIFTIES AND SIXTIES—THE LAST OF 
THE PRIAMS—ENGLAND’S LOSSES. 


Although in some respects contemporaries, it 
is necessary to go back a decade or more for all the 
memorable deeds of another breeder of horses to 
be compared with Sir Joseph Hawley and Lord 
Falmouth. This was to Mr. John Bowes, who 
started as a very young man by winning the Derby 
of 1835 with Mundig. In the reminiscences of Sir 
William Gregory, written by the Hon. Frances 
Lawley, it is related that Mundig was entered 
before Mr. Bowes came of age, but being of a shrewd 
turn of mind the young squire found out that his 
trustees had been taking all the bets they could 
get about Mundig, and had thereby brought him 
to a very short price. He consequently travelled 
to London post-haste a week before the race and 
had an audience with the trustees. At first they 
denied the impeachment and turned angrily on their 
young friend to assure him that they were the 
masters of the situation as nominators of the horse 
during his minority. This Mr. Bowes over-ruled 
by the assertion that he had come to his majority, 
and tu show his authority to do what he liked with 
his own he would go to Weatherby’s at once and 
scratch the colt, unless all the bets were trans- 
ferred to him. There was a great row, of course, 
but ultimately the young gentleman had his way. 
Mundig won, and the Monday’s settlement put £15,000 
into Mr. Bowes’ pocket. This may have really started 
the stud at Streathlam Castle in Durham, as although 
he had bred Mundig himself at the time he was 
almost a boy, he increased his number of mares 
after 1835 and had the most extraordinary success. 
It was never a very large stud, though. The Druid 
wrote that it very seldom happened that more than 
four yearlings were sent to John Scott’s every year 
from Streathlam, and so it can be presumed that 
the number of mares were six or seven. Mr. 
Bowes was almost a recluse and seldom went even 
to a race meeting, but the way in which he bred 
his horses showed that he possessed all the acumen 
suggested by his personal diplomacy with his 
trustees. He was very different, though, from 
Lord Falmouth and Sir Joseph Hawley, as they 
were always great personages in Turf circles, whereas 
few people knew Mr. Bowes, and with a small stud 
there were often long intervals between great 
Cotherstone by Touchstone out. of 
Emma by Whisker, the latter the first great winner 
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introduced into the North, was Mr. Bowes’ second 
Derby winner in 1841, and then there were eleven 
years before the third, Daniel O’ Rourke, appeared 
and his victory was followed in succession by West 
Australian in 1853. Mundig, Cotherstone and 
West Australian were from one family, dating to 
the above-named Emma by Whisker, son of Waxy, 
and Penelope by Trumpator out of Prunella by 
Highflyer, her dam Gibside Fairy by Hermes, son 
of Mercury son of Eclipse. Mowerina was an own 
sister to Cotherstone, and not being particularly 
stout a very wise course was taken by mating her 
to Melbourne. This gave the blood and quality 
of the Touchstones and the bull-dog sort of stamina 
of the Humphrey Clinker and Gohanna families. 
There was no more beautiful horse than West 
Australian. He had the lean head of a mare, the 
most perfect reach of neck and shoulders, and 
everywhere beautifully moulded. He was some- 
thing the writer never forgot, as he was such a 
gentleman and so quiet. Frank Butler always 
pronounced him the best horse he ever rode, and 
he was only beaten once in his life, as a two-year- 
old by Speed the Plough. In the two greatest 
races of his life, though, he did not win easily. 
The Derby looked a terrible struggle at the “‘ Bell,” 
between West Australian, Sittingbourne and Cineas, 
and it was thought a fine bit of riding by Frank 
Butler when he landed the West Australian a winner 
by a neck with a head between second and third. His 
St. Leger was easily won, but in the Ascot Cup it 
was a punishing finish before he beat Kingston 
by a head, and it is said that the gameness of the 
latter on that occasion endeared him to Lord 
Falmouth to such an extent that he bred from 
him, and by it got Queen Bertha, the stock mare 
of his best after-successes. Mr. Bowes afterwards 
sold West Australian to Lord Londesborough for 
£5000, and on the latter’s dispersion sale on the day 
Stockwell was sold to Mr. Naylor, West Australian 
fell to the bid of W. Smith, the trainer, at £3000 
for the Duc de Morny, and was shipped to France. 
There he got some good winners in Le Souliet, 
'Verofloy, The Vicar, Ruy Blas, Lady Henrietta, 
Clermont, Quid Juris, Corpus Juris and others, 
but he had left his mark before he was shipped 
from England in getting a Two Thousand winner 
in the Wizard, the Oaks winner Summerside, Ticket- 
of-Leave, and Foskin the sire of Plebeian, the latter in 
many pedigrees of to-day. Better still though, he 
got Solon for an Irish breeder, and the latter was a 
very beautiful horse out of Darling’s dam by 
Birdcatcher, her dam by Hetman Platoff, son of 
Brutandorf by Blacklock. This combination looked 
very likely for the West Australian line, and it 
answered in the case again of Ballyroe by Bella- 
drum, son of Stockwell, her dam Bon Accord by 
Adventurer, and in the Birdcatcher and Hetman 
Platoff lines again. From this came Barcaldine, 
who can rank with Ormonde and St. Simon amongst 
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the few of late years that have never been beaten. 
No one can tell how good Barcaldine was, and he 
has got a Derby winner in Sir Visto and other 
sons besides, that may carry on a very powerful 
male line from West Australian. 

The country is indebted to some breeders for 
keeping up the size of the thoroughbred and to 
others for maintaining the stoutness that was so 
very apparent in the days of Catton, 1815, Tramp, 
1816, and Dr, Syntax at about the same date. 
If Lord Glasgow may be regarded as the advocate 
for size, the late Dukes of Beaufort and Hamilton 
may be mentioned as about the best friends 
of stamina. Lord Glasgow had his own views. He 
disliked to see weeds about anywhere, and would 
shoot his own rather than allow them to contaminate 
the studs of the country. He liked horses with a 
great deal of bone, and substance, and to stand 
16 hands or over. This he got in his Straffords, 
brothers to Straffords, Rapid Rhones, brothers to 
Rapid Rhones, and although his mares were well 
bred such as the Acteon mare dam by Ardrossan, 
Miss Whip, Adelaide by Young Melbourne, dam by 
Teddington out of Maid of Masham, they were all 
very big, and so it was that Mr. Chaplin bred the 
enormous Lady Adelaide by Hermit out of Adelaide 
after he had purchased the latter out of the Glasgow 
stud. The nearest to classic events that the Earl 
ever bred was General Peel, a big horse by Young 
Melbourne, dam by Orlando out of Brown Bess 
by Camel. He won the Two Thousand, but 
was unlucky to meet Blair Athol in both the Derby 
and St. Leger. His running a dead heat with Ely 
for the Ascot Cup proved him to be very good 
indeed. Lord Glasgow’s name will last in greater 
remembrance, though, as the breeder of Musket, 
who was bred like General Peel from a line to 
Brown Bess, as he was by Toxopholite, a big horse 
by Longbow, still bigger out of Miss Bowe, whose 
size, 16 hands it was said, induced roarers like 
Strong Bow and Cross Bow, but the dam of Musket 
was a daughter of West Australian, out of Brown 
Bess. 

On the day Musket was sold to New Zealand, 
fifteen stallions were let according to Lord Glasgow’s 
will as hunting sires, and a very grand lot they were 
for size, but they did not do much good, as they got 
a lot of roarers and coarse horses out of half-bred 
mares. All honour to the late Lord Glasgow, though, 
for breeding Musket, and thanks to the Duke of 
Portland in securing Carbine from Australia, it 
is one of the most valuable lines in the country, 
and likely to continue through Spearmint and 
Wargrave. 

There was a great deal of good done by that 
eccentric racing individual Tom Parr, as his system 
showed that the country had not lost in stayers, 
although the extremely long distance races had fallen 
into disuse. Parr in his early days had been obliged 
to live in a hard, rough and ready way with his 
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Macaroni. 
By Sweetmeat out of Jocose, by Pantaloon Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and the 


Derby, 1863. 
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Lord Clifden. 


By Newminster out of The Slave, by Melbourne 


Winner of the St Leper, 1862 
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pees Doncaster. 
By Stockwell out of Marigold, by Teddington. Winner of the Derby, 1873. 
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ae Galopin. 
By Vedette out of Flying Duchess, by Flying Dutchman. Winner of the Derby, 1375. 
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horses to get a living. Long trips by road, moving 
about every day, and cold inn stables were neces- 
sities, but he found his horses improved on such 
treatment, developed into hardy stayers and 
could win two or three races a week. In better 
times he still continued these hardy recipes, and he 
made Clothworker, Rataplan, Fisherman, Weather- 
gage, Blondin, Isoline, Avalanche, and Sauce- 
boy into cast-iron sort of animals, that could stay 
all day. Fisherman was quite extraordinary. Wells, 
who used to ride him, declared that no distance 
could beat him, and it was mere sham his being 
distressed, as a touch of the spur would make him 
bound away again like a two-year-old. He was a 
tremendous horse to eat, and although always 
light-fleshed with it, would dispose of six big feeds 
a day—that was part of Tom Parr’s system, “ Give 
them plenty to eat and the bigger feeders they are 
the better”? was one of his axioms. There were 
plenty of good, hardy stayers in the country, 
during the fifties and sixties. Elthiron, Kingston, 
Underhand (the latter three years in succession 
the winner of the Northumberland Plate), and what 
a stout bred one by the Cure, son of Physician by 
Brutandorf, his dam Contraction by Emilius, then 
Fandango by Barnton, brother to Voltigeur; Van 
Tromp by Lanercost out of the Flying Dutchman’s 
dam, Teddington, the Derby and Ascot Cup 
winners, and possibly no_ better stayer could 
be found; Stockwell, certainly one of the 
stoutest St. Leger winners, Rataplan, Fisherman 
and Weathergage, Buckthorn, Joe Miller and the 
Ugly Buck, the three last named sons of Venison ; 
Vedette, good everywhere, as he won the Two 
Thousand over a mile, but the longer the distance 
the better he liked it, so John Osborne, who rode 
him for his two victories in the Doncaster Cup, 
has always declared, and it is satisfactory to hear 
that the veteran jockey believed Vedette to have 
been the best horse he ever rode. It was the exact 
cross of Voltigeur on Birdcatcher, and it is to-day 
the very greatest, to combine also the Flying 
Dutchman, as it reads regularly, Vedette, Galopin, 
St. Simon, Persimmon, Plum Tree. Again, as con- 
temporary with Vedette, there was Leamington, 
by Faugh-a-Ballagh, twice winner of the Chester 
Cup; Tim Whiffler, decidedly the stoutest of all 
in the year 1863, when he ran a dead heat with 
Buckstone for the Ascot Cup, and he was singularly 
bred for the quality by Van Galen, son of Van 
Tromp by Lanercost out of Barbelle, the Flying 
Dutchman’s dam, whilst the dam of Tim Whiffler 
was by the Ugly Buck, son of Venison. Such a 
combination was almost bound to supply extra- 
ordinary stamina. 

Another great horse of the times alluded 
to was Asteroid, by Stockwell, out of Teetotum 
by Touchstone out of Versitality by Blacklock, 
her dam Arabella by Williamson’s Ditto, son of 
Sir Peter. This was to begin with a first cross 
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of Stockwell and Touchstone, and so giving an 
immense amount of Eclipse, Waxy and Whale- 
bone, and then Blacklock, Beningborough, Sir 
Peter and Highflyer. Asteroid, as the result of 
it all, was a very big horse, 16.1, and as the writer 
thought when seeing him as a stallion rather coachy, 
but he was a real good horse, could stay for ever 
and win under the biggest weight. He won the 
Chester Cup at gst. 4. It is quite possible that 
Admiral Rous had a good deal to do with the 
breeding of Asteroid, as he managed the Duke of 
Bedford’s stud at the time, and the Duke gave 
him Asteroid, the Admiral subsequently selling him 
to Sir Joseph Hawley for £500. Voltigeur got stayers 
from the very beginning of his career at the stud, 
as attested by such names as Sabreur, The Ranger, 
Rapparee, Skirmisher and Hartington. Well into 
the fifties too, Cossack was running, and it has 
been said that he was the only horse that ever made 
the whole of the running in the Derby and won. 
It is very plain that during the fifties and sixties 
right-down good stayers were possibly more plenti- 
ful than at any other period of turf history, and 
they may have been even more pronounced if three 
horses had remained in England that were shipped 
for foreign shores late in the thirties or early in the 
forties. The first, of course, was Priam, who left 
no son behind him of any consequence, but to show 
the goodness of the breed there was a moderate 
horse by him called Chesterfield, who got an extra- 
ordinarily good horse with a chance thoroughbred 
mare called Grace Darling by Defence, her dam 
by Don Cossack out of Mistake by Waxy. Of 
course, it was high breeding, as Chesterfield was an 
own brother to Crucifix, but no one appeared to 
think or know anything about it, as Grace Darling 
when heavy in foal with this Chesterfield pledge 
was sold for {10. The late Mr. Powney, of Lyons- 
down, Bath, was the fortunate purchaser, and 
thereby became the owner of The Hero, thought 
to have been the stoutest horse of the forties, as 
no distance was too far for him; was at his best 
on hard ground, but went almost equally well 
when it was soft, and preparation after preparation 
never hurt him. John Day was very fond of him, 
and won the Goodwood Cup on him in 1847, when 
he beat a field of eight, including a much-thought-of 
Arab called Monarch, who, with the liberal allow- 
ances to the Eastern representatives, carried but 
5 st. 4, The Hero giving him 4 st. 2, and the Arab 
was quite beaten a mile and a half from home. The 
same year, ridden by Alfred Day, he won the 
Queen’s Vase and the Gold Cup at Ascot, fairly 
running down a field for the latter which included 
Mendicant, Sting and Sir Tatton Sykes. The 
next year he again won the Ascot Cup, the Ebor 
Handicap under 9g st. 4, and in all won 16 Queen’s 
Plates. The odd thing was that although fairly 
well patronised and at an easy fee (IO guineas), 
he was in no wise a stud success, his best being 
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Rogerthorpe, who was not much bigger than a pony, 
but a very neat one, and particularly well bred on 
his dam’s side. There was just a little repetition 
of history, for as the sire The Hero lowered the 
pride of the Arab in 1847, the son was doomed to 
overthrow the champion of the whole of France, 
the mighty Monarque, in 1856. That was before 
the foreign allowance was done away with, and so 
Monarque was meeting the English three-year-old 
Yellow Jack at only 5 lbs. and Rogerthorpe at 13 lbs. 
It was a splendid field of ten stayers, to include 
Fisherman, Muscovite (a Cesarewitch winner) and 
Pole Star. Fisherman was the favourite at 7 to 2 
and Muscovite at nearly the same price, with 7 to I 
against Monarque and 8 to 1 each against Yellow 
Jack and Rogerthorpe. Tom Jennings and the 
French party thought they were sure to win with 
Monarque, and his owner, Mons. Alexandre Aumont, 
was so anxious and nervous that he saw the race 
from under a waggon, where he had hidden, and 
poor Dillon (afterwards Le Redacteur du Sport, 
and eventually killed in a duel), read the race to 
him. It was soon apparent that Spreoty was 
riding Monarque’s head off, and let up Fordham on 
Rogerthorpe at the distance, when Yellow Jack, the 
unfortunate runner of seconds, joined issue, and 
it was a terrible race. Monarque would win it yet, 
no, he would not, and Fordham with one of his 
demon finishes landed the game little Rogerthorpe 
by what people thought a neck, but the judge 
said three parts of a length, and a head between 
Yellow Jack (second) and Monarque. So ended 
the last of the Priams in male line, as Rogerthorpe 
only became an insignificant hunting sire. How- 
ever, the beating of Monarque gave great satisfac- 
tion at the time, and Harry Hill, the owner of 
Rogerthorpe, presented the cup on the following 
Sunday to his friend Chief Baron Martin, as a 
memento of a very happy occasion. 

The second great loss to this country was Gladiator. 
The £2500 paid for him was the best investment the 
French Government ever made to promote racing 
in France, but it deprived England of a good deal 
as proved by many after results. Bred in 1833, 
the year of Bay Middleton, Venison, Slane, Bees- 
wing, Irish Birdcatcher, Redshank (the maternal 
grandsire of Thormanby) and others, to make it 
an extraordinary year to turn back to. Gladiator 
in his early seasons at the stud in England got 
Sweetmeat (1842), and through him came Macaroni, 
Cremorne and Favonius, with many besides, to 
include all the sons and daughters of Sweetmeat 
and the latter’s son Parmesan. The best of Gladi- 
ator’s services to England, though, was when he 
sired Queen Mary (1843), as her great and classic 
descendants have been almost legion. In France, 
however, Gladiator’s benefits were still more re- 
markable, with Celebrity, the French Derby winner 
of 1854, and such sons also as Fitz-Gladiator, who 
fairly filled the country with good turf performers to 
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include Gabrielle d’Estrees, Gontran and Ferragus, all 
winners of the French Derby, and then Young Gladia- 
tor, Esperance, Historian, Bethleem, Boxeur, Captain 
Rous, Guignolet, Javelot, Pharaoh and Ventre 
St. Gris, a second French Derby winner. Gladiator’s 
daughters, though, were even more useful than 
his sons, and they were both good on the Turf and 
at the stud; such a mare as Papillon, a great stayer 
and the dam of Patrician, winner of the French 
Derby and a dead heater for the Grand Prix de 
Paris, Surprise, winner of the French Oaks and 
dam of Sornette, winner of the Grand Prix de Paris, 
Garenné, the dam of Gideon, who could stay for 
ever, Capucine, one of the best, and to complete 
the series Miss Gladiator, the dam of Gladiateur. 
It was surely an English mistake to have parted 
with Gladiator. 

The next mistake was the departure of the 
Emperor, to the shores of France, as here was a very 
beautiful horse, the winner of two Ascot Cups or 
Emperor’s Prizes as they were called then, and 
grandly bred by Defence, dam by Reveller, her 
dam Design, sister to Dangerous by Tramp. He 
might have done as much as Gladiator, but he 
only served one season in his adopted country and, 
oddly enough, every produce was a winner, to in- 
clude Monarque, Allez-y-Gaiment, Baroncino, 
winner of the Goodwood Cup, Biberon, Theodora, 
Monarchist, Geranium and Lindon. Regrets might 
have also gone forth that Prime Warden was 
allowed to leave England, as he got some very hardy 
ones before he did go, such as Clothworker, and 
he sired precisely the same kind in France, the 
hardy sort that could run every day of the week. 
At least that was the character given to Light, 
the sire afterwards of Sornette. In all, of the 
great stayers of 1850-60 the Foreigners or Colonials 
got the Flying Dutchman, Fisherman, Tim Whiffler, 
West Australian, Cossack, Buckthorn, Collingwood, 
Elthiron, Ethelwolf, Iago, Lanercost, Peep O’ Day, 
Van Tromp, Weathergage, Malton, Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
Womersley, Pretty Boy and a great many more 
that were grand stayers, but may be not quite 
in Derby or Ascot form. 

The wonder is that the country stood such a 
depletion of its best horses, but it showed the 
immense hold the British thoroughbred had got 
by the middle of the century, as henceforth the 
supply left could still beat the world, and the 
sales have been going on ever since of a gradually 
increasing order. 


CHAPTER Vil: 


STOCKWELL AND NEWMINSTER—THE DEEDS OF 
TEDDINGTON—MR. JOHN GULLY—A DERBY 
TRIAL—THE ADVANCE OF SALES BY AUCTION 
—INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF HORSES. 


It was just in the middle of the century that two 
small studs had been rising into very great note, 
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and were destined to. imperishable fame through 
the births on the estates of two horses Stockwell 
and Newminster. The former was bred by Mr. 
Theobald, a city man who had a suburban residence 
with some boxes and paddocks about it. Here 
this gentleman amused himself for many years, and 
his home at Stockwell was much thought of, as it 
located Camel at the time that sire got Touchstone, 
and there is the Druid’s evidence, which is always 
reliable, that Camel returned Mr. Theobald an 
income of £800 a year for several seasons. This 
must have been in the early thirties, and Mr. Theo- 
bald, at the age of 84, was still the owner of stallions 
and a breeding stud, as new year’s bells rang in 
the half century. Stockwell had been foaled the 
year before that, and Rataplan the following 
spring. In Stockwell’s yearling days, however, 
Mr. Theobald died, and the old gentleman never 
saw Rataplan. Thus one devoted to the thorough- 
bred could not live long enough to see the best 
results of all his breeding practices and theories, 
and how often this has happened. It isa charming 
pursuit, race horse breeding, but man does not live 
long enough to see it through. Mr. Theobald had 
owned the Baron and Pocahontas together at the 
same time, and had consequently bred from them. 
Before his death he had sold Stockwell to the 
Marquis of Exeter for 180 sovs., and the French 
Government rid the country of the Baron, and 
perhaps at no great disadvantage, as he was an 
awful savage, and a good story is told of the Haras 
Inspector, Mons. Perrot de Thannberg, and a 
friend, when looking him over the day before his 
sale at Stockwell. John Lowry, the stud groom, 
had left the office for a few minutes to get a calendar 
or something or other and Mons. de Thannberg 
strolled across to the Baron’s box. There stood our 
hero quietly munching a bit of hay, and the Inspector 
felt him over and ran his hand down his fore legs. 
When the horse arrived at Le Pin he was very soon 
reported as’ “ Méchant” and very dangerous. A 
letter was written to Mons. Perrot de Thannberg, 
who declared it was all the stupidity of the stable- 
people at Le Pin, as he had punched him about like 
a cow and he was simply the quintessence of quiet- 
ness. The friend also affirmed the same, and so the 
Baron went to his new home with the character 
of a saint. He gave a lot of trouble, however, 
and it took several men to lead him out, until Mr. 
Thomas Carter went with his own mares to Le 
Pin and showed the people there how to manage 
him. It was thanks, possibly, to Mr. Carter that 
he got some very good stock, such as Zouave, 
Fortabras, Pergola, La Toucques, Nobility and 
Grand Dame, the latter pair Mr. Carter’s own pro- 
perty. But to the Baron’s English son, Stockwell, 
a grandly made chestnut with a streak face and two 
white socks behind. The deepest ribbed horse 
perhaps in the world, his back ribs being tremendous 
and giving him a fullness that adepts in such con- 
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formity call “dinner room,” but. the deepness was 
carried on in front with great length of shoulder 
and fore hand. For any other horse one might 
have said he wanted quality, but in Stock- 
well everything was so well proportioned. That he 
was a right-down good horse was shown in a variety 
of his performances, as he won the Two Thousand 
very easily, was unaccountably beaten in the Derby, 
as he made a hack of Daniel O’Rourke in 
the St. Leger, winning by ten lengths, and the Derby 
winner was only a moderate third. His greatest 
race of all was possibly the Ascot Cup, when giants 
met, to count Teddington, Kingston and Stockwell. 
Kingston the year after ran West Australian to a 
head, and he had always performed with bull- 
dog courage. Then there was Lady Evelyn, the 
Oaks winner, to make up the quartette. Quite 
another horse was Teddington to Stockwell—the 
one light and airy, the other massive and deep. 
They ran at a tremendous pace watching each 
other, and they had Kingston and the mare in 
trouble at the bottom turn ; a ding-dong race it was 
in the straight, neither flinching—a race in which 
future champions were all concerned, a race that 
had everything to do with the greatness of the 
British thoroughbred and in a desperate finish 
Teddington won by a head. It was Touchstone 
and Birdcatcher in blood—names again of the 
thirties—and how it has combined to make one 
of the two great lines of to-day—Doncaster by 
Stockwell out of Marigold by Teddington, and then 
Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme, Flying Fox, Ajax and 
Adam, or Doncaster, Bend Or, Bona Vista, Cyllene 
and Cicero. But besides such noble heraldry 
Stockwell got Blair Athol, Lord Lyon (three Derby 
winners in all), Regalia, an Oaks winner, St. Albans, 
Caller Ou, Blair Athol, Lord Lyon, Achievement 
and the Marquis, all St. Leger winners and victors 
besides of every other sort of big race. It is a line 
that can never die out, or at least it is very difficult 
to see how it can. All a web-work, too, of Waxy, 
Gohanna (the two fighters of 1796), Selim, Buzzard, 
Highflyer, Herod and Matchem. 

Newminster may be the equal of Stockwell as 
a source to be looked back to, and in some 
respects it has shown even more value than can be 
altogether attributed to Lord Exeter’s chestnut. 
This might be explained through Hermit the sire, 
grandsire, and great grandsire of such a wondrous 
family. Foaled the year before Stockwell (1848), 
and so of the same year as Teddington, Newminster 
came at a period of great equine wealth and with 
more public credentials than Stockwell, whose dam, 
Pocahontas, was then but little known, while 
Newminster’s mother, Beeswing, had been about 
the greatest of her day—the victress over Mel- 
bourne, Lanercost, Charles XII., Epirus, Mr. Waggs 
—and beaten by Touchstone when running as a 
three-year-old against a five over a cup course. 
The idol of Yorkshire and Durham was the bonny 
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bay mare and she came from the very stoutest sorts, 
as her sire, Doctor Syntax, was the best stayer of 
the North in his day, and son of Paynator, son of 
Trumpator, a great race horse; the dam of Doctor 
Syntax by Benningborough by King Fergus, and 
sire of Orville. It is hardly known whether the dam 
of Beeswing was great, as she ran in one race and 
then injured herself, but at any rate she was well 
bred enough to be of the best, by Ardrossan, son 
of John Bull, Lord Grosvenor’s Derby winner 
of 1792, by Fortitude out of Xantippe, sister to 
Don Quixote by Eclipse. The hard worked Bees- 
wing ran until she was nine years old, then hacked 
in Hyde Park for a season to quiet her tempera- 
ment, and bred first of all to Sir Hercules to produce 
Old Port—much below what he should have been— 
and she was barren to her old antagonist Lanercost. 
She was then mated to Touchstone, and the result 
was Nunnykirk, a beautiful black horse, the winner 
of a Two Thousand, second to the Flying Dutchman 
in the St. Leger, and unfortunately sent to France, 
where he got quite a picture horse to look at, Potoki, 
the winner of the French Derby in 1857, but after- 
wards resold by the French Government to Russia, 
and so a great horse was lost. A daughter called 
Bonnie Bee, by Galanthus, followed, and then came 
Newminster—Beeswing’s fourth produce by Touch- 
stone, and so own brother to Nunnykirk. Mr. A. 
Nichol had bought Newminster of Mr. Orde and 
John Scott trained him. There was always a bit of 
trouble in bringing him to the post, as he was 
delicate—too much of a gentleman, perhaps, for 
the regular racing routine, being all quality, a long 
low one, as handsome as a picture, and with the most 
perfect sweeping action. He ran but moderately 
in the Derby, and although John Scott felt he had 
him quite fit on the St. Leger day there was no 
rush amongst the Tykes to back him, despite his 
being the son of their darling Beeswing. They 
backed the Two Thousand winner Hernandez 
in a field of eighteen, and took 2 to 1 about Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s Aphrodite, 5 to 1 against the same 
good sportsman’s The Ban, and Newminster and 
Ephesus stood at 12 to r each. Templeman waited 
with him to the Intake turn, then drew up to the 
leaders and, shaking off the challenge of Aphrodite, 
won easily. He won again as a four-year-old a sweep- 
stake at Goodwood of 300 sovs. each for 4-year-olds, 
distance the Queen’s Plate course 3 miles five 
furlongs, in which he beat three very bad ones, 
and that he did not please the cognoscents much 
was shown two days afterwards, as for the Good- 
wood Cup when meeting Kingston, Teddington, 
Buckthorn and Little Harry they laid 12 to I 
against Newminster, and he did not finish in the 
first four. Again, Teddington and _ Kingston 
finished in front of him for the Doncaster Cup, and 
this was his last race for the season, but as a five- 
year-old he ran unplaced in both the Chester Cup 
at 8 st. 8 and the Great Ebor Handicap at 8 st. 2. 
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He began stud life on very easy terms, I0 guineas, 
at the Tickhill Stud, but his first season produced 
a Derby winner in Musjid (bred in 1856), and his 
terms rose to 50 guineas at once, when Stockwell 
was at 40, both standing at Rawcliffe. He had 
twenty-two winners when the oldest of his stock 
belonged to the four-year-old division, including 
the stout runner Newcastle. The list of winners 
went mounting up until in 1866 there were no 
fewer than forty in a season, and some that were 
very remarkable, such as Vespasian, quite the 
fastest horse of the day; Cathedral out of a Mel- 
bourne mare, and of immense size, with an ability 
both to stay and go fast; Strathconan, the best 
grey horse of his day, and the Beadle, very hand- 
some and a more than useful handicap horse. 
Then in 1867 came his second Derby winner Hermit, 
but prior to that (1863) he was unlucky perhaps in 
not having another Derby winner, as Lord Clifden 
was only beaten a head by Macaroni, and subse- 
quently won the St. Leger in very brilliant style. 
Up to his time Lord Clifden, who, like Cathedral, 
was out of a Melbourne mare, was decidedly New- 
minster’s best, and his line has been the strongest 
in male tail—through Hampton, sire of Royal 
Hampton, Ladas, Ayrshire and Bushey Park, 
whilst in the female line it is very wonderful, to 
include Wenlock (Lord Clifden) on to Isinglass, 
and through Hampton to Persimmon. As in the 
Stockwell genealogy, it is very difficult to see 
how the Newminster line from father to son 
can die out. In the opinion of the best judges 
Ladas is sure to get a Derby winner, and failing 
him there is Ayrshire quite likely to do so, and also 
Black Sand by Melanion, son of Hermit son of 
Newminster. The value of Hermit’s daughters 
and grand-daughters cannot be over-stated and the 
same remark applies to the Hamptons. 

During the racing days of these stud champions 
there were many personages of note in close associa- 
tion with the Turf. One was Mr. John Gully, who 
commenced his sporting career by fighting for the 
championship of England in the prize ring. 
Then he became a most prominent owner of race 
horses, an M.P., keen fox-hunter and a much 
respected country gentleman. That Mr. Gully 
was a man of great brains is, of course, well assured. 
He would have been a power in any sphere, and he | 
was a remarkable judge of a thoroughbred. Differ- 
ing from Lord Falmouth and Sir Joseph Hawley 
he did not breed much, but he bought what he 
liked at any cost, and he knew how to try horses 
to make certainties. The classic races appealed 
to him the most, and with his own horses or in 
partnership with others, he won the Derby three 
times (St. Giles, Pyrrhus the First and Andover), 
the Oaks with Mendicant, and the St. Leger with 
Margrave. He had gone through the big battles 
of life by the time he had settled down at Marwell 
Hall, in Hampshire, and at Covert side with the 
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Thormanby. 
The property of Mr. J. Merry. By Windhound out of Alice Hawthorn, by Muley Moloch. 
Winner of the Derby, 1860. 
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The property of Mr. I’Anson By Stockwell out of Blink Bonny, by Melbourne 
Winner of the Derby and St. Leger, 1864. 
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Hermit. 


The property of Mr. Heary Chaplin. By Newminster out of Seclusion, by Tadmor. 


Winner of the Derby, 1867. 
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The property of the Duke of Portland. By Galopin out of St. Angela, 
Was never beaten. 


by King Tom. 
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Hursley or Hambledon one might have taken him 
for a nobleman of the old Tory type, a manly, well- 
preserved and well-dressed gentleman in the old 
style of scarlet swallow-tailed coat, leathers and 
tops. A personnel not to be forgotten in fifty 
years was Mr. Gully, and he had such a kindly 
manner. He still loved racing so as to ride over 
to Danebury to see John Day and his horses, and 
he kept a few to carry his colours—violet and white 
cap. He bought Andover of his friend Mr. 
Ralph Etwall, and Hermit of another well-known 
sportsman, and it was, therefore, no very large 
amount of material to win another Derby with, 
but Mr. Gully was likely to carry through what 
he had taken in hand. 


These sons of Bay Middleton, Hermit and An- 
dover, the latter out of sister to fEgis by 
Defence, got through their two-year-old days 
fairly well. Andover was brought out three times, 
and won the Molcombe Stakes at Goodwood, and 
Hermit was allowed to grow and mature. He 
was by Bay Middleton out of Jenny Lind by 
Touchstone, and bred by Colonel Peel. 


It was early in the spring of 1854 that Mr. Gully 
and John Day found that they had a couple 
of Derby colts a bit out of the common, and they 
had a good schoolmaster in Mr. Harry Hill’s Hark- 
away colt, Ireland’s Eye, a useful handicapper, 
good enough to win a City and Surburban later 
in life. Hermit had his first public outing in the 
Two Thousand, and only just nibbled at by the 
Danebury people, started at the nice price of 12 
to 1—a hot favourite being Lord Derby’s Touch- 
stone colt Boiardo, hailing from John Scott’s. 
There were nine runners, and to Alfred Day’s 
delight he had them all safe with the dark one 
before they had got into the dip, and he ran home 
a very clever winner by half a length from Baron 
Rothschild’s Middlesex—the odds on favourite 
finishing only a moderate fourth, Champagne, in 
Squire Osbaldeston’s colours, splitting him from 
Middlesex, and here a line was provided, as Cham- 
pagne on the Friday afterwards won the New- 
market Stakes, beating Middlesex by a neck, and 
the week afterwards ran a good race at Chester 
for the Dee Stakes to Scythian, the verdict being 
only a head. With something to go upon, there- 
fore, Mr. Gully’s colts were kept at home to finish 
their Derby preparations, and a week before the race 
it was decided to try them. Mr. Gully was always 
inclined to make a thing certain, and so he adjusted 
his own weights, and with Sam Rogers arriving 
overnight, everything was comfortably arranged for 
the morning’s trial. They were to run a mile and 
a half (Derby distance), and Ireland’s Eye (Salter 
up) was to bring them along. The little party 
assembled shortly after seven o’clock, and included 
Mr. Gully, Harry Hill, Mr. Ralph 'Etwall, the 
breeder of Andover, ‘John Day and the master of 
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the Hursley. The head lad started them, and they 
came on best pace to the half-mile post when Ire- 
land’s Eye was done with, and it was a tremendous 
race between the young ones. Alfred Day was 
doing all he knew to keep Andover’s head in front, 
Sam Rogers was riding Hermit like grim death, 
and so they ran to the little group, Andover 
just winning by a neck. On coming back Mr. 
Gully met them with, “ Could you have done any 
more, Alfred?” and the reply was, “No, Mr. 
Gully,” a similar question being put to Sam Rogers 
who was quite content with his beating. Mr. 
Gully turned to his friends and said, “ Now, gentle- 
men, the Derby is in our pockets, Andover was 
giving Hermit 7 lbs.” Then they returned to Dane- 
bury for breakfast, and as may be supposed, Harry 
Hill, after the sage’s assertion that the Derby was 
in their pockets, was soon off to London where, 
doubtless, he had some business to negotiate. 
There were rumours that King Tom could do all 
sorts of things with Middlesex, and again rumours 
at Bath races, that he was amiss, with his leg ina 
bucket. At any rate the betting was very big on 
the Derby day. The men from the North declared 
that Dervish could lose Boiardo, and so he started 
favourite at 5 to 2, but Mr. Gully, Harry Hill and 
John Day would not for a moment believe in the 
defeat of Andover after giving the Two Thousand 
winner 7 lbs., and it came off very correctly. Alfred 
Day rode a patient race on Andover, and having 
King Tom sprawling at the Bell, ran home an easy 
winner by a length, the trial nag Hermit finishing 
a good third. It has always been considered that a 
colt 7 lbs. in front of the Two Thousand winner must 
win the Derby, and the dictum was followed by Sir 
Joseph Hawley when he tried Beadsman and Fitz- 
roland on precisely those terms. 

The year that followed Andover’s Derby was 
perhaps still more memorable in a Stud Book point of 
view, and it happened in this way. Mr. Popham, a 
gentleman living near Hungerford, had a few fields 
and his park to stock, and he thought that amongst 
other things he might as well have a couple of 
thoroughbred mares to breed from. He therefore 
commissioned some one at Newmarket to buy them, 
and they were not to exceed £50 each. Ellen 
Middleton, by Bay Middleton, was one of the pair 
selected, and she was sent to Ion, then serving at 
I2 guineas. The result was a colt, and when he was 
a few days old Rickaby, the hunting groom and 
farm bailiff at the time, was superintending the 
conveyance of the colt in a wheelbarrow—to follow 
the mare into a paddock. Mr. Popham, walking 
into the yard at the time, asked “ what is that ?” 
and on being told that it was Ellen Middleton’s foal, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if a thoroughbred foal wants 
drawing about in a wheelbarrow defend me from 
having another.” The little backward thing, how- 
ever, thrived, became a fine yearling, and after bein 
sold and bought back again, won under Rickaby’s 
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training as a two-year-old. Doing very well in his 
early three-year-old days—his engagement in the 
Derby appeared to be at least promising, and at about 
Lincoln time Mr. Popham gave {1600 for Jack 
Sheppard to act as schoolmaster, and Lord Alber- 
marle was also purchased to lead work. In due 
course there was the Derby trial. Mr. Etwall, 
one of the witnesses of the Andover trial, was again 
present, and with the young one giving Jack Shep- 
pard 10 lbs. and a tremendous beating, the Derby 
was once more reduced as a certainty. It was not 
a good field or a good year, but the privately trained 
Ellen Middleton’s colt named Wild Dayrell, after 
one of Mr. Popham’s ancestors, won the great 
Epsom event in a canter from Kingstown and ten 
others. He was ridden by Robert Sherwood 
afterwards the well-known trainer of St. Gatien 
house, but a leg prevented the great colt winning 
again. In a short stud career Wild Dayrell was 
immensely successful, getting Horror, Avalanche, 
The Rake, and Buccaneer, and the latter was the 
sire of Formosa, Hurricaine, Joey Jones, See-Saw, 
Brigantine, and Berseker. If all the descent 
of Wild Dayrell is summed. up it would represent 
more than a million to be traced to that straggling 
little fellow in the wheelbarrow. 

The neglected Ion was in France before Wild 
Dayrell was foaled, and one of the very first of his 
adopted country’s produce was Lion, winner of the 
French Derby and thought to have been only second 
to Monarque as the greatest of his day. The Derby 
Trial at Danebury of 1856 was a very different 
affair from the Andover spin of 1854, but again 
it was between two Bay Middleton colts, and 
very nearly the same party witnessed it. The 
actors in the little scene were Wentworth and 
Milton, belonging to the Hon. George Fitzwilliam. 
Wentworth, the winter favourite, had won a race 
at Newmarket a month earlier, but in very slovenly 
style to beat the moderate Peter Flat by three 
parts of a length. He was still believed in by 
John Day, until the trial, but in this he cut up 
very badly, and there was terrible dismay amongst 
the followers of the Hampshire stable. At the 
Danebury breakfast afterwards Mr. Gully proposed 
that any one who spoke about race horses during 
that repast should be fined two sovereigns, as the 
conversation would only add to the general gloom. 
There was no getting out of the money, though, 
and although Wentworth ran in the Derby he was 
never dangerous. The race was won by Ellington, 
a very indifferent son of the Flying Dutchman 
and Ellerdale by Lanercost, and the second to 
him was Yellow Jack, who invariably occupied that 
position, but neither the first or second ever figured 
much in after pedigrees. The turn of fortune that 
pulled the Danebury people through in that year 
was the victory of Mincepie in the Oaks, as she 
retrieved all the Wentworth losses, but it was 
only due to the magnificent riding of Alfred 
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Day.. The money that went on Mincepie had 
made her a big favourite at 5 to 2, but it looked 
more than that at the Bell when Lord Clifden’s 
Melissa collared her and a desperate race ensued, 
‘Bob Sly,” the steeplechase jockey, being fairly 
outridden by the graceful Alfred in the last fifty 
yards. 

The sales at Doncaster held by the Messrs. 
Tattersall on the grounds of the Salutation Inn, 
or at one time in the street, were getting behind the 
times, and so, late in the fifties, a move was made 
by the firm to the Glasgow paddocks, better known, 
perhaps, as Mrs. Somerset’s paddocks. In the 
last half century, or since the sales have been 
conducted on the new site, a week’s business has 
sprung up at Doncaster that has no equal in any 
other part of the world. Bloodstock of the most 
costly order come before the Messrs. Tattersall 
during the anniversary of the St. Leger meeting, 
and there can be no doubt that this business so ably 
conducted has very much increased the value of the 
British thoroughbred. It is now nearly forty years 
since the first 2000 guineas was bid at auction by 
Sir Henry de Vaux for Rosa Bonheur, an eleven- 
year-old daughter of Touchstone, and afterwards 
the dam of Knight of the Garter. For the last 
fifteen years there has hardly been a sale day in 
which 2000 has not been realized, and Mr. Somer- 
ville Tattersall, the present head of the famous 
firm, has had the honour of calling £27,500 for one 
lot, and figures like £20,000, £15,000 and £10,000 
have become rather ordinary. Attention is drawn 
to the bloodstock sales, when looking through the 
great deeds of horses, as it has happened quite as 
frequently that great winners and the heads of 
families have not come from little studs such 
as produced Andover, Voltigeur, Newminster, Stock- 
Many 
others have been bought at auction sales. Thor- 
manby was a Doncaster purchase, and so was 
Musjid, Kettledrum, Doncaster, Merry Hampton, 
and, down to date, Spearmint. Then far away 
from Doncaster, but still through the sale rings, 
there was Hermit, and in a similar way St. 
Simon, and the latter’s sire Galopin. Pretty well 
divided, therefore, would be the honours, between 
those privately sold and by public mart, when the 
great heads of families are considered, and dating, 
perhaps, to Eclipse, who caused a commotion at an 
auction because he was knocked down for 70 guineas 
before the appointed time in the advertisement, 
his ultimate purchaser, Mr. Wildman, insisting on 
his being put up again and getting him for 75 
guineas. To note the heads of families that up to 
the present time changed hands under the hammer, 
and not at exorbitant prices, one can enumerate St. 
Simon 1500 guineas, Thormanby 1000, Doncaster 
1000, and Hermit 1000. The latter figures, 1000 
guineas, have been rather remarkable in turning 
out to be the veritable gold mines of the future. 
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From a painting by Emil Adam. Ormonde (F. Archer up). 


The property of the Duke of Westminster. By Bend Or out of Lily Agnes, by Macaroni. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and St. Leger, 1886. 
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Isinglass. 


The property of Col. H. McCalmont. By Isonomy out of Deadlock, by Wenlock. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, St. Leger and Newmarket Stakes, 1893 ; 


: 5 Eclipse Stakes, 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes and Ascot Cup, 1895. 
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By permission of “‘ Country Life.” 7 
Flying Fox. 
Bred by the late Duke of Westminster. By Orme out of Vampire, by Galopin. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, St. Leger, Eclipse Stakes’and Princess of Wales’ Stakes, 1899. 
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The property of Mr. George Edwards. By Queen's Birthday out of Merry Wife, by Merry Hampton. 
Winner of the Ascot Cup, 1897, and the Kempton Jubilee Stakes, rgor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CLOSE OF THE FIFTIES—BLINK BONNY AND 
BEADSMAN—ST. ALBANS AND THORMANBY— 
KETTLEDRUM AND DUNDEE—CALLER Ou—Mr. 
SAWREY COOKSON AND MR. BLENKIRON— 
MIDDLE PARK. 


In regard to the advent of great race horses, the 
Derby of 1857 and again of 1858 must always be 
made much note of. The north country family of 
I’Anson, trainers, farmers and lovers of all old 
Highland games, had become possessed of a mare 
they called Queen Mary by Gladiator, dam by Pleni- 
potentiary out of Harriet by Pericles out of Myrrha 
by Whalebone, her dam Gift by Young Gohanna. 
Queen Mary, whose breeder was a Mr. Dennis, was 
not a great performer, showing mere plating form, 
and not a frequent runner. As a brood mare she 
will ever rank amongst the greatest, and her page 
in the Stud Book, Vol. 8, is difficult to surpass in its 
wealth of produce. She began with Haricot by 
Mango or Lanercost, but always credited to the latter, 
and a harder mare than Haricot of the everyday 
order was not to be found. Then she had Braxey 
by Moss Trooper and she won a lot of races of a 
higher order. Balrownie by Annandale (son of 
Touchstone) proved himself to be one of the 
best of his year, as after running fourth in the 
St. Leger to West Australian, he beat Sittingborne, 
second in the Derby, easily for the Doncaster 
Stakes and followed it up by winning the Gold 
‘Cup at Pontefract, beating Revolver, Ireland’s Eye 
and Little Davie. Queen Mary’s next was a colt 
by Fearnley, of whom history says nothing, and 
his successor, Blooming Heather by Melbourne, 
was of quite another order, Mr. I’Anson believing 
that so far she was the best the old mare had bred, 
She won the Spring St. Leger at Doncaster and was 
second to Marchioness in the Oaks, only beaten half 
a length, and subsequently sold to Baron Rothschild. 
Bonnie Scotland by Iago added to the family’s fame 
before being sent to America; but all were dimmed 
by Queen Mary’s eighth produce by Melbourne, and 
therefore own sister to Blooming Heather. This 
was Blink Bonny, who was not beaten as a two- 
year-old, winning the Great Lancashire Stakes at 
Liverpool, the Bentinck Memorial at Goodwood, the 
Gimcrack Stakes at York, and the Filly Stakes 
at Doncaster. In the spring of 1857 she suffered 
a good deal from her teeth and never fed at 
Newmarket, before she ran in the One Thousand, in 
which she was beaten, but not disgraced. At Epsom, 
her feat will never be forgotten, as she emulated 
Eleanor in winning both the Derby and Oaks and 
gameness alone won her the first. In a terrible 
race with Black Tommy and Adamas, she just 
stayed the longest and won by a neck, a head 
between the second and the third, with the fourth, 
Strathnaver, close up. She won the Oaks easily by 
eight lengths, was fourth in the St. Leger and won 
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the Park Hill Stakes, her last race. At the stud, 
her career was equally famous, but too short. She 
died after her third produce had been foaled, but 
Blair Athol was one of the trio, a Derby and St. 
Leger winner, unquestionably the best of his year, 
and the only one up to that time sold for 12,000 
guineas. It looked at one time as if Blair Athol 
would head a great branch of a Stockwell line ; it has 
weakened of late, though it will be a long time 
before the pale-faced chestnut, as he has been called, 
will die out in Stud Book lore. 

Great traveller and reader as Sir Joseph Hawley 
is known to have been, there is much in his turf 
history to impress the belief that he was a profound 
admirer of Mr. Gully, as he not only copied his 
views to bring matters racing to certainties, but 
he bought more expensively from the owner of 
Pyrrhus the First and Andover than from anyone 
else. He formed his stud from two that helped to 
make Gully’s fortune. These were Weatherbit and 
Mendicant. The latter had won the One Thousand 
and Oaks and proved herself a real good mare. She 
could go fast enough to run well in two-year-old 
races and later on to win cup races over long courses. 
Then she was bred for it by Touchstone out of Lady 
Moore-Carew by Tramp, her dam, Kite by Buzzard 
out of Olympia by Sir Oliver; this was a combina- 
tion of all the old sorts again and her breeder, Mr. 
Whitworth, must have been a man of very keen 
discernment and left a name for it, as Lady Sarah 
and Gameboy, still in many pedigrees of to-day, 
were also bred by him. The Bloomer dam of Princess 
of Wales, dam of George Frederick and Albert 
Victor, was by Melbourne out of Lady Sarah. 

But to Mendicant. Sir Joseph Hawley gave Mr. 
Gully 2500 sovs. for her, and a good price in those 
days, but there was everything about her great. Her 
dam, Lady Moore Carew, who had been bred by Mr. 
Allison, was probably the stoutest turf performer ever 
sent to Touchstone, with the exception of Beeswing. 
It is not a little singular that Mendicant, Mowerina, 
the dam of West Australian, and Ennui, dam of 
Saunterer, ran a very fine race for the One Thou- 
sand and finished in the order named. Three times 
Sir Joseph Hawley wedded Mendicant to horses that 
had belonged to Mr. Gully, Old England by Mulatto 
out of Pyrrhus the First’s dam being one. Then to 
Pyrrhus the First and Weatherbit was the other. All 
were cheap unfashionable horses at the time, but 
there came in Sir Joseph Hawley’s judgment. He 
was never led away by fashion, but chose his sires 
according to his own views. He probably did not like 
Melbourne, whose best hits seemed with Touchstone 
mares, but he sent Mendicant to Stockwell at an ex- 
pensive fee, and to Voltigeur also at 40 guineas. The 
I5 guineas choice of Weatherbit proved by far the 
best, and it brought in his beloved Priam blood again, 
by Sheet Anchor, son of Lottery by Tramp, so bring- 
ing the latter twice in the pedigree at no very long 
interval looked suitable, and then Miss Letty by 
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Priam, and certainly inbred to Orville, made it almost 
a Stud Book problem. Weatherbit was a good honest, 
stout horse; he could stay three miles, but he was 
not of the same class as Mendicant. The result was 
splendid in Beadsman, winner of a Derby and the 
head henceforth of a line, with a Derby and a St. 
Leger son to follow him, and a better one still in 
Rosicrucian, who seemed the one race horse that Sir 
Joseph Hawley wanted to breed, a horse of 
beautiful symmetry, the right size, the most perfect 
action and as stout as steel, with more Priam in him 
than came through Weatherbit, as his dam was by 
Cowl, son of Bay Middleton out of Crucifix by Priam. 
It is odd that Sir Joseph Hawley did not patronize 
Teddington much. He had won him {80,000, 
besides the stakes in his Derby, so it was said, and 
he had seen him beat Stockwell after the gamest of 
fights, but he sold him and did not use him. Breeders 
must regret that Rosicrucian did not leave a really 
great son, but his daughters were magnificent to 
produce Derby winners, with Illuminata, the dam 
of Ladas, and La Reine the dam of Volodyovski. 

If some people have argued that there was a shade 
of coarseness about Stockwell through his massive 
conformation and depth, the same could not be 
allowed in regard to many of his sons and daughters. 
Thunderbolt was grand, as he was even bigger than 
his sire and with splendid quality. Blair Athol was 
almost the same, and the Marquis was exceedingly 
handsome and bloodlike. Lord Lyon to the eye 
was rather more of a Touchstone than a Stockwell ; 
and, if anything, the most bloodlike of all was St. 
Albans, truly beautiful, and one must always 
believe a very good one, though perhaps like New- 
minster, somewhat difficult to train. A high- 
couraged gentleman, he always struck one to be, and 
it was most exquisite breeding on his dam’s side, as 
Bribery was by the Libel son of Pantaloon and 
Pasquinade by Camel, her dam Splitvote by St. 
Luke out of Electress by Election, son of Gohanna. 
That St. Albans was a stayer was shown by the 
races picked out for him by Alec Taylor, the Great 
Metropolitan, the Newmarket Stakes and the Chester 
Cup, all of which he won as a three-year-old, and he 
could not have been the bad-tempered, unmanage- 
able brute that some people declared him to be, as 
he was entrusted to light weights, his weights in the 
Metropolitan being 5 st. 9, and for the Chester Cup, 
5 st. 3. His St. Leger victory stamped him to be 
one of the greatest of horses, as it was an extra- 
ordinary field in racing merit, to include Thormanby, 
the Derby winner, Sabreur, the Wizard, High Treason, 
Umpire, Buccaneer, Wallace and Cramond, and St. 
Albans by his dash as they turned into the straight 
settled everything and enabled him to win pretty 
nearly as he liked. St. Albans got a great son in 
Springfield, about the handsomest and certainly the 
speediest horse of his day. It is to be regretted that 
he should not have had a son as good as himself, but 
his daughters have been of enormous value to the 
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stud, fine, handsome mares, and to one of them the 
late Mr. John Gubbins was indebted for his two 
Derby winners, Galtee More and Ard Patrick, by 
different sires. It wasa good year that of St. Albans’ 
St. Leger, as although Thormanby went down in 
that race, he was a great Derby winner, and by his 
victory too in the Ascot Cup he well deserved the 
encomium of Mathew Dawson that he was the best 
horse he ever trained. A very big horse was 
Thormanby. At the stud he grew to very nearly 
17 hands, 16.3, anyway, and he was magnificently 
proportioned with plenty of bone. Although a 
tremendously stout runner he was one of the 
quietest of horses. Mat Dawson said he could always 
put his smallest boys on him with safety, his 
docility being so remarkable; he never thought 
he would make a great sire, fire being wanted 
in a great stallion, but his blood and his merit 
were so pronounced that he was bound to tell 
in the pedigrees of future generations. How 
wonderfully this opinion has been proved, as there 
is Bend Or out of a Thormanby mare and so on it 
is traced to Ormonde, Sceptre and Orme, then Galtee 
More’s dam, Morganette, was by Springfield out of 
Lady Morgan by Thormanby, and there are many 
more Thormanby mares that have made their 
mark. It is not much to be wondered at, as 
Thormanby was out of quite the best mare of 
her age, the grand old Alice Hawthorn by Muley 
Moloch, son of Muley son of Eleanor, the Derby 
and Oaks heroine of 1801. Alice Hawthorn was 
one of the great ones of the thirties, as she was 
foaled in 1838 and so was nearly twenty when she 
dropped Thormanby. She was the stoutest mare 
and biggest galloper in England, and all the great 
cups fell to her share, Goodwood, Doncaster, Gold 
Vase at Ascot, and she won the Chester Cup and 
was second again under top weight. John Osborne 
puts down Vedette as the best horse he ever rode 
and Alice Hawthorn as the best mare he ever saw. 
She was not trained or broken until she was three 
years old, and that may have had something to do 
with her extraordinary goodness, though her pedigree 
was very stout, as her dam Rebecca was by Lottery 
out of a daughter of Cervantes out of Anticipation 
by Beningborough, the sire of Orville. At the stud, 
Alice Hawthorn, until she had Thormanby, was not 
the success that might have been expected; she 
missed in her first year to Lanercost ; had a fairly use- 
ful horse in Lord Fauconberg by Irish Birdcatcher, 
had a pretty good horse in Oulston, who was sold 
to Mr. Elwes for about £6000, but he was as delicate 
as a starveling from a workhouse, and, in fact, she 
had nothing within three stone of Thormanby by 
Melbourne or Windhound, but proved beyond doubt 
to be by the latter. Breeders should never forget 
the Thormanby strain. 

There is more to remind one of this particular 
decade when pedigrees are read to-day, as how 
often the name of Kettledrum appears. Ue was 
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bred by Mr. Sawrey Cookson in 1858 by Rataplan 
out of Hybla, who never ran and in fact was never 
trained, but she was a very fine bred mare by the 
Provost, son of The Saddler out of Otissina by 
Liverpool, and therefore own sister to Lanercost. 
Rataplan was quite the counterpart of his brother 
Stockwell in regard to size and hardiness. He 
looked to have a little more length, was a darker 
chestnut, and perhaps not quite the depth through, 
and that made him look taller. He was a grand 
horse up to any sort of weight, and when Tom Parr 
took him to such country meetings as Plymouth 
and Weymouth to win or walk over for the Queen’s 
Plates, the farmers would stand round him and say, 
“What a horse to get a hunter.”” He was exactly the 
horse to suit Tom Parr, as he would live in a railway 
box, and going about to the races he ran in appeared 
to be training enough for him. Then he was always 
ready for a bigger event, as he won the Doncaster 
Cup, Brighton Cup and was second for the Ascot 
Cup and second for the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
when giving the winner 2 st. 2 lbs. and only beaten 
a neck. This was in a season that brought him out 
thirty-three times, and he always ran in his owner, 
Mr. Thebusson’s name, but Tom Parr trained and 
managed him; amongst other exploits, too, he was third 
in the St. Leger to West Australian, and third to West 
Australian and Kingston in the Ascot Cup. No brood 
mare ever threw two such sons as Pocahontas did 
in two successive years, or for the matter of that, 
three, as King Tom followed Rataplan. There had 
been four before Stockwell of no great account, and 
four after King Tom to include Aycanora, a good 
winner, and Knight of Kars, who won Many races 
and became the beloved of those who loved hunters 
and steeplechasers—his brother, Knight of St. 
Patrick was another winner and a very beautiful 
horse. Pocahontas was herself a winner and she 
ran in the Oaks, but she was a roarer, and so 
to be taken note of by the faddists who take 
their stand upon supposed hereditary diseases the 
reverse in opinion to Lord Falmouth who bought 
Cantiniere, against the advice of would-be savants, 
and so reaped 41,000 sovs. Would that the 
late Duke of Westminster had not been led away 
in regard to Ormonde or the world might have 
been richer in horses of the Orme and Flying Fox 
order. It was very singular that Mr. Theobald, 
who had been breeding horses for the best part of 
his life without phenomenal success, should have 
bred two like Stockwell and Rataplan after he had 
reached the age of eighty-three. In his eighty-fifth 
year he saw Stockwell grow into a yearling and sold 
him to the Marquis of Exeter for 180 sovs., and he 
died a month afterwards when just eighty-five and 
within a few weeks of the birth of Rataplan. The 
good old gentleman had felt some of the studmaster’s 
triumphs. He had bought Camel of Lord Egremont 
before he got Touchstone, but it was all as nothing 
with what Stockwell and Rataplan did in the world 
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of horses, and so another demonstration that life is 
not long enough to see it all through. 

Twenty are descendants of Pocahontas, as seen in 
Derby winner pedigrees since 1860, and Kettledrum 
is her first grandson recorded as the winner in 186r. 
He was sold at auction to Colonel Townley for £400, 
and in the same quarter of an hour Mat Dawson 
bought Dundee for Mr. Merry at £170. Such sums 
look trifles in these days, but they stamped the 
fame of Mr. Cookson, and to-day one must look 
to Kettledrum for possibly the hardest side of the 
Hampton family. At any rate, from below “ The 
Bell” to the winning post there were only two in it 
on that Derby day of 1861, Dundee and Kettledrum. 
Custance wrote in his interesting Riding Recollections 
‘‘that the game Dundee broke down in one foreleg as 
they crossed the road, and that the other gave way 
at the Bell.” He was, therefore, literally fighting 
on his stumps. However, Kettledrum gave further 
evidence of his ability, as he was only beaten a 
head for the St. Leger by Caller Ou, and ran a dead 
heat for the Doncaster Cup with Brown Duchess. 
It is worth notice that the St. Leger struggle of 
1861 was between two, much associated in bringing 
Haricot, daughter of Queen Mary, into repute, as 
she was the dam of Caller Ou, and Lady Langden, the 
dam of Hampton was by Kettledrum out of Haricot. 
Kettledrum became a fairly fashionable sire at 
30 guineas when standing at the Root Stud Farm, 
near Clitheroe, and got a very beautiful son in 
Cymbal, and a very stout runner in Freeman, the 
winner of the Chester Cup in 1875. Dundee, a 
very fine bred horse by Lord of the Isles, out of 
Marmalade by Sweetmeat, after getting a Derby 
second, dropped down to the ranks of a hunting 
sire at Barnstaple, for many years the pet of an 
old sportsman, and to be remarkable for getting 
some very good weight carrying hunters in the 
Cider Country. 

It has been said of Mr. James Sawrey Cookson 
that he was the best judge of bloodstock in 
England, and at the time of his death he was 
the oldest seller of yearlings by public auction. 
He was an all-round sportsman in his proclivities, 
as he was the master of the Hurworth, on and 
off, for ten years, and was a thorough York- 
shire gentleman of the best type. To find him at 
his country seat, Neasham Hall, near Croft, was to 
get a sort of liberal education in an afternoon on 
horses and pedigrees. He loved to talk about them 
and all he had seen them do, but he was not pre- 
judiced, and believed that blood would always come 
right in the end if properly crossed, or, to remember 
one of his observations, built up to. The strong 
side of a pedigree should always be considered, and 
he objected to out crosses. Like Lord Falmouth and 
Sir Joseph Hawley, he would buy dearly or cheaply 
according to his own private opinion. His suc- 
cesses in all were very great, as he not only bred 
Kettledrum and Dundee, but also Mincemeat, 
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who won the Oaks in the nomination of Mr. W. 
Cookson in 1854, Regalia, the Oaks winner in 1865, 
Brigantine, another Oaks winner in 1869, and 
Formosa, the St. Leger winner the year before, and 
winner of the Ascot Cup, it being well assured that 
Brigantine and Formosa were the best mares of 
their time. In the cases of Kettledrum and Dundee, 
Mr. Cookson bred both their dams himself, Kettle- 
drum’s dam not being a runner at all, and Marma- 
lade ran once unplaced as a two-year-old and three 
times badly as a three-year-old, and so substantiating 
Mr. Cookson’s theory that success might be ex- 
pected from any mare of right breeding if mated 
properly. Mr. Cookson was noted for the stallions 
he possessed at different times, to include Cossack, 
Sweetmeat, Buccaneer, Salvator, The Earl, The 
Palmer, Leolinius and Kaiser, but he experienced 
two great losses or disappointments in his sires. 
The first that he sold Buccaneer to the Austrian 
Government before the deeds of Brigantine, Formosa 
and Paul Jones were known at all, and he could not 
buy him back again, and the other was that he 
gave several thousands for the Earl, who proved to 
be very nearly impotent. Every trial and experi- 
ment was resorted to in the case of the grand 
looking son of Young Melbourne and Bay Celia, but 
all of no avail, and he was sold for a trifling sum. 
Mr. Blenkiron, like Mr. Cookson, was a York- 
shireman, originally in business at Richmond, and 
it was there that he first commenced breeding 
bloodstock. Transferring his business to London, 
he conceived the idea of forming a stud near the 
Metropolis, and pitched upon Middle Park, then but 
very slightly intruded on by the building fraternity. 
It was, in fact, the ideal spot to become the home 
of the thoroughbred. Rich pasturage on good, 
sound land, well watered, away and quiet from the 
hurly-burly of London, and yet near enough to be 
well in the world. That Mr. Blenkiron had a large 
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an affair was soon shown by the style in which he 
formed his stud. Yards and boxes sprang up like 
little towns, and he bought his mares at very large 
outlays. He bought the Oaks winners whenever 
he could get them, and Gamos was one of such 
company. He had some mares from his neighbour 
at- Richmond, Mr. Jaques, such as Actress, by 
Annandale out of Epilogue, by Inheriter, Athena 
Pallas by Birdcatcher out of Minerva, and Curse 
Royal by Mildew out of Gipsy Queen, but he bought 
from everyone who had good ones to sell, and the 
Middle Park Stud soon rose to the largest propor- 
tions. Mr. Blenkiron took up more farms, had a 
branch establishment at Waltham Cross, and as 
soon as the annual sale was instituted Middle Park 
was famous. There were useful winners from the 
earliest lots sold, and with no rival in the South 
it became the fashion to buy yearlings at Middle 
Park. There was the plunging era, when nothing 
could stop young England from the heaviest of 
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Turf investments, and just as Mr. James Sawrey 
Cookson had a great year in 1851, so had Middle 
Park a red-letter year in 1857. 

In the Middle Park sale of yearlings in 1865, 
the catalogue included three colts destined to play 
important parts in the after-history of the thorough- 
bred. One was the colt by Newminster out of 
Seclusion, the second was by Dundee out of Shot 
by Birdcatcher, and the third by Wild Dayrell out 
of England’s Beauty. Mr. Henry Chaplin would 
not be stalled off the Seclusion colt, and got him 
for a 1000, and no sooner out of the ring than the 
Shot colt entered the arena, and Mr. Merry, who 
had been naturally fond of Dundee, snapped him 
up for exactly the same amount. The England’s 
Beauty colt made an advance on these figures, and 
there was a filly sold that afternoon by Marsyas 
out of Maid of Palmira that realized £500, to be- 
come notable both as a winner and the dam of a 
very great horse. The four were, in fact, Hermit, 
Marksman, the Rake and Viridis, the dam of 
Springfield. They were all very nearly the best 
two-year-olds of the following season, and it must 
have been a triumph indeed for the _liberal- 
minded proprietor of Middle Park to have seen 
them as three-year-olds on Derby day, and to have 
witnessed one of the greatest finishes of all times 
between Hermit and Marksman, the former the 
winner by a neck, and as years have rolled on 
destined to be the head of a line to reflect lasting 
honour to the memory of Mr. Blenkiron. It was 
singular that two great breeders hailing from 
Yorkshire should have bred first and seconds in 
Derbies, each affording tremendous struggles, and 
the winners in both cases coming in after years into 
the greatest Derby winning pedigrees. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SWEETMEAT AND HIS SONS, MACARONI AND LorpD 
CLIFDEN—THE FIRST GRAND PRIX—BLAIR 
ATHOL’S DERBY—THE FRENCH TRIUMPH WITH 
GLADIATEUR—Mons. ALEXANDRE AUMONT AND 
Mons. LUPIN. 


The history of the Turf has shown that many 
horses have had a preponderance of good colts, and 
vice versa. Priam had no colt of any note, but 
three Oaks winners amongst his daughters, Miss 
Letty, Industry and Crucifix. For a time Touch- 
stone’s greatness rested mostly on his sons, Cother- 
stone, Orlando, Surplice and Lord of the Isles, with 
some of the other sex’s lustre thrown in through 
Blue Bonnet and Mendicant. More noted, though, 
as a begetter of great fillies was Sweetmeat, as he 
had two Oaks winners in Mincemeat and Mincepie, 
and very nearly a third in the poisoner Palmer’s 
Nettle. Then there was Sweet Hawthorn, Ursula, 
Sweet Briar, Chére Amie, and Bride Cake, all nice 
winners, but with no colt of any name with the 
exception of Parmesan, a useful horse with a certain 
amount of class. Despite the fact that Sweetmeat 
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W. A. Rouch. Quintessence. 


The property of Lord Falmouth, By St. Frusquin out of Margarine, 


by Petrarch. 
Winner of the One Thousand Guine 


as, 1903. 


PLATE 34. 


W. A. Rouch. Ypsilanti. 


The property of Mr. A, P, Cunliffe, By Galor 


€ out of Stefanette, by Peter. 
Winner of the Kempton Jubilee St 


akes, 1903 and Ig04. 
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eas Bachelor’s Button. 
The property of Mr. S. B. Joel. By Wingfield out of Milady, by Nisber. Winner of the Champion Stakes 
(Newmarket), 1904, Gold Vase (Ascot), 1904 and 1905, Doncaster Cup, 1905, and the Ascot Gold Cup, 1906. 
PLATE 36 


W. A. Rouch. Wargrave (fe Hare up). 


The property of Mr. Horatio Bottomley. By Carbine out of Warble, by Skylark. 
Winner of the Cesarewitch, 1904. 
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had lost his sight the foreigners were 
to get him, inspired, no doubt, by his own smart 
progeny and also that his sire Gladiator had been 
doing uncommonly well in France: they there- 
fore got him and he sailed for Germany in r186xr. 
By the time, though, that he had got to Hamburg 
to be disembarked he had knocked himself about 
so much that he died the day after landing. He 
had left a fair amount of stock in England, and they 
were likely to be of great value, as Sweetmeat, who 
had been a pretty good performer in his day, running 
nineteen times as a three-year-old, and winning 
the Somersetshire Stakes, Ascot Gold Vase and the 
Doncaster Cup, in which he beat Alice Hawthorn, 
was singularly bred, to inherit a very close cross of 
Blacklock from his dam Lollypop, as she was by 
Voltaire, son of Blacklock out of Belinda, a 
daughter of Blacklock. Nineteen years old and 
blind, it was hard for the old fellow to leave his 
native land just before his greatest fame was estab- 
lished, but thus it was, as he had three yearling 
sons, and two belonged to the Marquis of West- 
minster, one out of Jocose, the other out of Volatile. 
The third colt referred to belonged to Mr. Eyke, 
out of Defamation, a daughter of Iago, bred by 
Lord Derby. One of the Marquis’ sons, the Hon. 
Mr. Grosvenor, had spoken to Mr. Naylor about 
buying three yearlings that had been bred at 
Eaton, and he wrote to him hoping he would take 
them. Mr. Naylor who was rather fidgety in such 
matters, spoke to his stud groom, Griffiths, about 
it saying, ‘‘ Bother it all, they have written to me 
again from Eaton about those yearlings ; you must 
g0 Over to-morrow and see what they are like.” 
Griffiths went and approved of them, and the 
upshot was that Mr. Naylor gave £800 for the three. 
He named the Jocose colt Macaroni, and the Volatile 
colt Carnival. Mr. Eyke’s colt was called Saccharo- 
meter, and with the exception, perhaps, of Lord 
Clifden, they were the three best colts of the year. 
Macaroni was only brought out once as a two-year- 
old, and then very late in the season—the Houghton 
meeting at Newmarket, when he was beaten in a 
match or sweepstake of 200 sovs. each by Lord 
Stamford’s Automaton. Carnival] was out but 
once also, to win the Mostyn Stakes at Chester, 
starting an 8 to 1 chance. Saccharometer, who 
had been sold as a yearling to Lord Strathmore for 
£300, won all the three engagements he was entered 
for, the Newmarket Two-year-old Plate in May, and 
the July Stakes and Exeter Stakes at the New- 
market July meeting. 

It was as three-year-olds, though, that the fame of 
the three sons of Sweetmeat became the talk of the 
Turf. Macaroni began by winning a Sweepstake 
over the Rowley mile, beating five others, but he 
was hardly thought of in connection with the 
classics until a fortnight later, when it was said that 
Mr. Naylor fancied his colt for the Two Thousand 
and had taken the long odds about him for the 
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Derby. He started, though, at ro to rx for the 
Two Thousand, a great favourite being Count de 
Legrange’s Hospodar at guineas to pounds, and 
7 to 2 was the offer against Saccharometer, who 
had been kept for the event. There were nine 
runners, and at the Bushes Hospodar was beaten 
with Baron Rothschild’s King of the Vale holding a 
chance down the hill, but in the dip the two Sweet- 
meats closed; the race was between them, and 
Macaroni beat Saccharometer by three parts of a 
length. It was rather singular that Macaroni did 
not become a more pronounced favourite for the 
Derby after this, but Lord Clifden had not been 
beaten as a two-year-old. He had cantered away 
with the Woodcote before Lord St. Vincent pur- 
chased him for a big figure, his lordship being 
induced to do so through the example the son of 
Newminster made of the much fancied Orplan. 
Then there was the Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster to his credit, and likewise a sweepstake 
at the same meeting in which he beat Lord Fal- 
mouth’s Queen Bertha. On the Derby day Ted 
Parr, his trainer, swore he could not lose, and in 
one.of the largest fields seen for a Derby (31) he 
was backed down to 4 to r with 9 to I against Hos- 
podar and Gillie and ro to 1 against the Two Thou- 
sand winner. The race will never be forgotten, 
as it was a match from the Bel] between Macaroni 
and Lord Clifden; first one and then the other had 
the advantage, and Fordham was so desperate on 
the Lord that it looked as if he had got it; the shouts 
were in his favour, but the judge had seen differently, 
and the verdict was a short head for Macaroni. 
Midst a scene that can only be witnessed at Epsom 
on the downfall of a favourite all sorts of blame 
was showered on the losing jockey Fordham, that 
he had not come soon enough, etc., etc., but those 
well able to judge declared that “ The Demon ” 
had never ridden a better race in his life. 

These were stirring times, and the next week saw 
English sportsmen in Paris en masse to witness 
the first Grand Prix. Macaroni was not entered, 
but “Ted” Parr was over with Lord Clifden, 
Tom Challoner, Macaroni’s successful jockey, being 
substituted for Fordham, and the latter felt the 
slight very keenly. Several other Derby candidates 
were Over as well, including The Ranger, Saccharo- 
meter and Donnybrook. Here were the principal 
actors in the fray, as Mr. Saville’s The Ranger, who 
was got by Voltigeur out of Skirmisher’s dam, so 
own brother to the latter, under the guidance 
of Jem Goater, proved the winner, and Saccha- 
rometer was third. It was a splendid set off as a 
victory for the English in France, as Mr. Henry 
Saville, popular wherever he went, was the very best 
of kind-hearted Englishmen. He gave £300 at once 
to the Protestant Church at Chantilly and more 
besides to the hospitals, and this sort of liberality 
has continued amongst the English winners of the 
Grand Prix de Paris ever since. The racing form, 
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though, was all wrong. Lord Clifden did not run 
within 21 Ibs. of himself, and the same might have 
been almost said about La Toucques. This mare was 
a typical illustration of the Baron cross on a rough 
Melbourne foundation, as there was all the smartness 
and struggling qualities of the Birdcatchers about 
her, and yet she looked a ragged, common sort of 
animal with lop ears, large head, and big hip bones. 

Mr. Montgomery had only two or three mares at 
his place in Normandy, and not liking their expenses 
he tried all he could to get rid of them. He gave 
Monsieur Lupin, one of the very best judges in 
France, the choice of a Flying Dutchman colt called 
Roques or La Toucques for £400, and Monsieur 
Lupin took the former to the clear loss of eight to 
ten thousand pounds, as Roques was of little use, 
and his Dollar was second to La Toucques in the 
French Derby and Grand Baden-Baden Prize. La 
Toucques was trained by Fobert at Spigot Lodge, 
ran once in England moderately, but came out and 
won the French Oaks ina canter, to amplify it on the 
following Sunday by taking the French Derby just as 
easily. Unfortunately for Mr. Montgomery, Arthur 
Briggs, Fobert’s nephew, left her in the interim 
between the Grand Prix, and her owner trained her 
himself for a fortnight. Poor Harry Lamplugh 
watched it all for a day or two, and then in his dry 
Yorkshire way declared he should make a book 
on amateur training, and lay against La Toucques 
as if she was boiled, and so he did, but the rest of 
the public would not see it and she started a very 
hot favourite. 

Lord Clifden was voted disgraced, but the St. Leger 
entirely reversed that opinion, as there was no more 
gallant victory in the century than when John 
Osborne, although losing start, bided his time, and 
drawing up from the turn won at last more than 
cleverly from the Oaks winner Queen Bertha. He 
did not throw down the gauntlet to Macaroni in the 
Doncaster Cup, although he won the race that followed 
the cup, so the pair never met again. As famous 
thoroughbreds they will ever rank amongst the 
highest, although Macaroni was not the success 
he should have been considering his numerous 
advantages, with the picked mares of England sent 
to him when located at Cobham and the choice of 
Mentmore for many years afterwards. With the 
kindness always so pronounced in the Rothschild 
family the old hero was allowed to live pampered 
and petted for some time after he was perfectly 
useless, and he died in December, 1887, when nearly 
28, a contrast to the end of his poor sire Sweetmeat. 
Mr. Naylor won about £80,000 over him, and at 
the stud he got the Oaks winner, Bonny Jean, but 
no Derby or St. Leger winner. As with Sweetmeat 
at first and Macaroni to the end, their triumphs 
rested much with the weaker sex—as to crown 
almost everything, Lily Agnes, the dam of Ormonde, 
was by Macaroni. Lord Clifden’s success at the 
stud was really immense, as for the scenes of his 
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greatest triumph he got four St. Leger winners, 
Hawthornden, Wenlock, Petrarch and Jannette, and 
one Oaks winner; but, to count above all, he was 
the sire of Hampton, sire of the Derby winners 
Merry Hampton, Ayrshire and Ladas, and the 
maternal grandsire of Persimmon and Diamond 
Jubilee. Lord Clifden only lived, too, until he was 
fifteen, and well may his then owner, the late Mr. 
Gee, have exclaimed, his death was ‘“‘a great loss 
to me, and a national calamity.” A magnificent 
horse was Lord Clifden, and grandly bred by New- 
minster out of The Slave by Melbourne, her dam 
sister to Voltigeur. 

It was said at one period that Blair Athol’s Derby 
of 1864 was richer in sires than any other since Bay 
Middleton’s year. There was Stockwell and Blink 
Bonny’s son the winner, General Peel the second, 
Scottish Chief third, and the field comprising also Ely 
and Cambuscan. The future, though, has not shown 
the great results expected. Blair Athol certainly 
got a Derby winner in Silvio, who left his native 
shores much too early for doing much good at 
home. General Peel can be passed over, but 
Scottish Chief has claim to a certain amount of 
greatness, as he was the sire of Violet Melville, the 
dam of Melton of Mowerina, the dam of Donovan, 
and of Thistle, the dam of Common. Cambuscan 
was taken by the foreigners much too soon, as he was 
beginning to get useful runners, such as Camballo, 
a winner of the Two Thousand, after being one of 
the smartest two-year-olds of his day. It was, 
though, as the sire of Kincsem in Hungary that 
Cambuscan’s departure from England must be 
regretted, as she was sent over to win our Good- 
wood Cup, and for all any one knows may have 
been the best mare in the world. 

It was very unfortunate and almost extraordinary 
that Ely should have turned out such a complete 
failure, as a more beautiful horse had never been 
seen on a race course, and the stoutness he dis- 
played when winning the Ascot, Goodwood and 
Brighton Cups, in the latter of which he beat Caller 
Ou and Cambuscan, made him out to be the coun- 
terpart of his sire Kingston. At one time it was hoped 
that he might bring down the valuable Venison 
line in male tail, and particularly as he was out of 
such a famous brood mare as the Bloomer by Mel- 
bourne. It was not, however, to be, as a greater 
failure than Ely has never been known at the stud. 

It was certainly a blow to England’s national 
traditions to see a foreign-bred one from her own 
stock come over and prove himself immeasurably 
better than anything of his time. This was Gladia- 
teur. He had been bred by his owner Count de 
Legrange at Dangu, but he came directly in his 
pedigree from the stud of Mons. Alexandre Aumont’s 
of Victot. The Count had bought Mons. Aumont’s 
stud at the end of the season 1856. It included 
Monarque, then at his best as a race horse, and 
many sons and daughters of Gladiator, to comprise 
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the future French Derby winner Ventre St. Gris, 
Mdlle. de Chantilly, a winner afterwards of the 
City and Suburban, and Miss Gladiator, a mare of 
no account as a turf performer, as she was never 
seen On a race course, but the dam of Gladiateur. 
The latter was a great Overgrown colt at first, and 
apparently none too sound, but he developed into 
one of the most remarkable horses ever seen, It 
was not in the beauty of outline, as there was always 
a gauntness about him, but his depth through the 
girth was so remarkable that when Tom Jennings 
was saddling him for the Grand Prix he showed 
the difference in the length of the two cirsingles, 
the one for Gladiateur and the other for Le Mandarin, 
a fairly big horse too, and it was over a foot. The 
way he won his races also was so exceptional. 
He seemed to paralyze an Opponent when he dashed 
to the front. Admiral Rous noticed this parti- 
cularly when he compared Gladiateur only to Bay 
Middleton. It was said that Gladiateur gained 
his triumphs in a bad year, and certainly no great 
sire or brood mare has sprung from it (1865), and 
it is nota little singular, too, that the mighty winner 
of the Two Thousand, Derby and St. Leger never 
got anything half as good as himself, although mated 
with some of the very best, both from England 
and France. In England he had on his subscription 
list Agra, the dam of Soucar, Go-Ahead, sister 
to West Australian, Goldfinch by West Australian 
out of Gildermire, Infanta by Orlando, out of 
Ma Mie, Swallow by Cotherstone, and the dam 
of Lord Falmouth’s Wheatear, and his French 
loves included the great Fille de |’Air and the 
almost equally good mare Stradella. It must be 
admitted that the maj ority of the notable breeders, 
such as Lord Falmouth, Sir Joseph Hawley, Mr. 
Sawrey Cookson, the Messrs. Graham and Mr. 
Watson, of Waresley, for some reason or other 
fought shy of the great horse, and when at Middle 
Park he was mated to a lot of mares that did no 
good before or after with other horses. 

It was a pity that Gladiateur was not a stud 
success, as he was a great horse in every point of 
view and bred from all the most telling strains. His 
sire, Monarque, was a downright good horse, as all 
distances came alike to him. He cut down a large 
field of. speedy ones when carrying top weight 
over the easiest four furlongs in the world, and he 
as good as killed Lion, a very good horse in four mile 
heats. Then he was a stud success too, as besides 
Gladiateur, he got Patrician and Consul (both French 
Derby winners), Le Mandarin, Gedeon, Henry, 
winner of the Ascot Cup, Reine, the Oaks winner, 
and a great many others. It was the blood of the 
Emperor by Defence combined with Royal Oak, 
sire of Weatherbit and, of course, with Gladiator. 
It was not to be, though, and it is rather singular 
that no foreign-bred horse from British stock has 
done much good in England. Gladiateur and 
Kisber were failures and so was Salvator, one of the 
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best horses ever bred in France, The exception at 
the present time is Carbine, as he has got Spearmint, 
the last Derby winner. It was of considerable 
advantage, though, to the cause of racing and there- 
fore to the British horse, that Gladiateur was the 
outcome of foreign breeding, and also that two 
French gentlemen of far more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and keenness in horse affairs, inspired a very 
important influence into the subject. Reference is 
made to Monsieur Auguste Lupin and Monsieur 
Alexandre Aumont. The former belonged to le grand 
monde, so to say, and numbered amongst his friends 
in England Lord George Bentinck and the Duke of 
Richmond. He spoke English fairly, was a bit of 
a horseman in his early days and rode in a few races. 
From the Duke of Richmond’s stud he bought 
Cuckoo by Elis out of Reel by Camel, and two others, 
Payment and Refraction, for the best part of 10,000 
sovs. He was, of course, a member of the French 
Jockey Club from a very early date, and with his 
friend, Viscount Paul Daru, exercised considerable 
interest in the purchases made by the French 
Government in English stallions. It is said that 
they particularly advised the purchase of the Flying 
Dutchman for 4000 sovs., and Monsieur Lupin was 
the first to patronize him when he Was secured. 
Later on, Monsieur Lupin purchased Songstress, 
winner of the Oaks, and Imperieuse, winner of-the 
St. Leger, from John Scott at very big figures, and 
at Lord Falmouth’s sale he gave £3,200 for Mavis, 
a grand-daughter of his beloved Cuckoo. With the 
produce of these high-figured ones he won the 
Goodwood Cup twice, with Jouvence and Dollar bythe 
Flying Dutchman, and the latter followed up his 
Goodwood victory by winning the N orthamptonshire 
Stakes the next year. Monsieur Lupin was therefore 
the first to set the best prices on the English thor- 
oughbred, and his example made the market that 
culminated in the purchase of Flying Fox for 37,500 
guineas, or the largest price ever paid for a horse. 
Breeders in both countries therefore owe something 
to the memory of Monsieur Lupin. 

Monsieur Alexandre Aumont was a large land- 
owner in Normandy, and in the late forties and very 
early in the fifties was buying mares from England, 
such as Maid of Hart by the Provost and Zara by 
Reveller. Monsieur Aumont, though, could not speak 
English, but acknowledged _ this country as the 
greatest in the world in all that pertained to horses. 
He used to tell Tom Jennings that he should feel him- 
self equal to anyone in such knowledge if he only had 
the command of the English language. That he was 
one of the best judges living was Tom Jennings’ 
opinion, and the latter freely admitted that he had 
learnt a great deal from him. To make himself 
equal to every ‘stud detail, Monsieur Aumont 
studied at a veterinary college for some time and 
performed most of his o operations. He had a 
wonderful knack of buying horses and mares in his 
Own country, too, and the best mare he ever had 
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was no doubt Poetess, by Royal Oak out of 
Anna by Whisker. She had been bred by Lord 
Henry Seymour, but Monsieur Aumont bought her 
when that nobleman broke up his stud, and he bred 
Hervine, thought to have been the best mare in 
France, out of her, and then the great Monarque. 
From Zara, the imported mare from England, he 
bred Fitz Gladiator, who broke down early in life, 
and Mons. Aumont set to work to make his repu- 
tation as a stallion. This he succeeded in doing 
to such an extent that his horse stood first for 
several years in the list of winning sires, getting 
Gontron, Ferragus, Gabrielle d’ Estrees, all French 
Derby winners, besides Mon Etoile, the best of her 
day, and Palestro, the winner of our Cambridge- 
shire. The Victot stud was full of Gladiator blood, 
as Mons. Aumont had bred freely from Colonel 
Anson’s old horse from the time he had arrived in 
France, and he had not only Fitz Gladiator by him, 
but Ventre St. Gris, and the mare, Miss Gladiator 
(dam of Gladiateur), Dacia, imported from England, 
Mlle. de Chantilly, and Capucine. In a sort of 
sudden impulse, so it was said, Monsieur Aumont 
determined to sell his whole stud en bloc ; and Count 
de Legrange was the ready buyer, the price being 
very small in comparison with the figures of these 
days, and the Count cleared the purchase money 
in the first year with Ventre St. Gris, backed 
heavily for the French Derby and winning, besides 
the Jockey Club lottery, and that amounted to 1600 
sovs. (40,000 francs). At the same time, another 
of the purchased ones, Etoile du Nord, took the 
French Oaks, and so it was no wonder that the 
lucky Count was said to have had much the best of 
the deal with the Normandy farmer, the fame 
of Gladiateur nine years afterwards giving further 
evidence of that fact. Count de Legrange was the 
better known in England, but it was Monsieur 
Aumont who entirely paved the way for the great- 
ness of the Stud, and his name is worthy of note as 
one of the greatest breeders of all times. It is 
rather singular that the two greatest authorities 
on the English thoroughbred had a deadly quarrel 
over the qualification of a gelding, or an animal that 
should have been one, to run in a race under Jockey 
Club rules. It ended in a duel fought in the forest 
of Chantilly, when Monsieur Lupin ran his adversary 
through the body. It was not fatal at the time, 
but Monsieur Aumont never entirely recovered his 
health, though he lived for several years afterwards. 


CHAPTER X. 


BARON ROTHSCHILD’S SUCCESSES IN THE SIXTIES— 
KinG TOM—IHE GREATEST DECADES OF THE 
STOCKWELLS — THE PARADIGM FAMILY — 
Lorp LYON AND ACHIEVEMENT— HERMIT AND 
HIS USE TO THE HUNTING FIELD— JOHN SCOTT 
AND MATTHEW DAWSON. 


It would be difficult to estimate the good derived 
from the Rothschilds in the cause of British horse 
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breeding, and the memory of the late Baron Roths- 
child is always reverenced as the benefactor of the 
thoroughbred and the friend of the hunter breeder. 
The good Baron established the famous hunt in the 
Vale of Aylesbury to be about the greatest on stag 
in the world, and he induced the farmers and others 
to breed hunters there, by giving them the use of 
sires that might have been considered altogether 
above that class, such as Baroncino, winner of the 
Goodwood Cup, Baronello, winner of the French 
Two Thousand, North Lincoln, nearly the smartest 
of his day, Mandrake by Weatherbit out of Apology’s 
dam, and others of that high character. The great 
acquisition as a future sire for the turf was in 1853, 
when Mr. Thellusson, who had bred King Tom from 
Pocahontas, after purchasing the old mare from the 
executors of Mr. Theobald, won the Biennial Stake 
at Brighton with his colt and Baron Rothschild, 
taking a fancy to him, gave Mr. Thellusson £2000, 
a big price in those days and King Tom was trans- 
ferred from his training quarters at Findon to 
Gorhambury. He first ran in the Baron’s colours 
when he won the Triennial Produce Stakes at New- 
market in the First October Meeting, and was then 
specially put away for the Derby of 1854. That he went 
wrong a week before the race is well known, and he 
was consequently short of a couple of gallops or so, 
but whether he would have ever beaten Andover, 
considering the high estimate the latter was held in 
by the Danebury party, is doubtful. It was, how- 
ever a good performance to get second in a field of 
twenty-seven, that included the St. Leger winner, 
Knight of St. George and Marsyas. King Tom 
never ran again, but proved a power of strength to 
the Stud Book asa sire. Got as he was by Harkaway 
out of Pocahontas, he was just a little away from the 
Stockwell line in male tail and inherited the Whisker 
strain from Waxy instead of from Whalebone. 
Then the dam of Harkaway, Fanny Day, went back 
to Herod and Highflyer seven times with some more 
Eclipse, through Pot-8-Os, and a dash of Matchem 
twice, with the pedigree of Pocahontas added. It 
was a tremendous combination of all the old- 
sorts that traced through King Tom. 

He soon got a family circle at Mentmore that has 
never died out, and Baron Rothschild’s great turf 
success commenced with the progeny of Harkaway’s 
best son. Much earlier in his racing career, the 
Baron had bought a mare called Daughter of the 
Star by Kremlin (son of Sultan) of the Marquis of 
Westminster; she did not produce anything very 
remarkable in her first seven years at the stud, 
although mated to Alarm, twice to Harkaway and 
once to Melbourne. Her time came when she was 
sixteen years old, as although she had two or three 
unfortunate unions with King Tom, Tomyris, who 
was just useful, being her best, she made a con- 
siderable improvement when she dropped Hippolyta 
in 1861, as she was a nice filly, won the Brocklesby 
Stakes, and as a three-year-old she was a winner 
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Seven times, including in her victories the Ascot 
Stakes and two Queen’s Plates. Altogether she 
was a downright good staying mare, but surpassed 
later on by her own sister, Hippia, foaled in 1864, 
when their dam the Daughter of the Star was twenty 
years old. Hippia proved herself to be one of the 
best two-year-olds of the season, as when she won the 
Queen’s Stakes Plate at Ascot, she beat Ostregor, 
The Duke, Marksman, and Saccharometer, and in 
the Fern Hill Stakes she vanquished such clippers 
as Friponneer and Vespasian. As a three-year-old. 
she won Baron Rothschild his second classic race, 
The Oaks (Tomato by King Tom being the winner 
of the One Thousand—1864), beating Achievement 
and six others, and she followed this up by running 
third in a notable Ascot Cup, won by Lecturer, with 
Regalia second and having such good ones in the 
field as the Oaks winner, Tormentor, John Davis, 
Julius and Montgobert. 

There were many more good King Toms by 
this time, as he had nineteen winners in 1867, 
to include Dalesman, Tomahawk and Janitor, all 
great hunting stallions afterwards; and it was in 
this division that the sons of King Tom excelled, 
to include, besides the above three, Mogador, 
Restitution, King of Diamonds, Prince Plausible 
and Wingrave. However, the prime favourite of 
Mentmore made the Rothschild stud, as his daughters, 
Hippolyta and Hippia, bred a lot of good runners, 
particularly the latter, as she was the dam of Gunners- 
bury, Talisman, Hamako, Nellie, Sister Louise and 
Genista. Nellie was nearly the best of her year, 
but blessed with a moderate temper. It was all 
working up to still greater deeds on the Turf by 
the house of Rothschild, as another daughter of 
King Tom’s, called Zephyr, was fated to throw a 
Derby winner, and in the meantime, there were 
Hannah and Corisande, both by King Tom, and in 
1871, they fairly took the racing world by storm, 
when winning the One Thousand, the Oaks, the St. 
Leger to the credit of Hannah, and the Cesarewitch to 
that of Corisande. Two better fillies never came 
out of the same stud in one year, and they have 
helped to continue the line of King Tom down to 
present times. The first Derby for the celebrated 
stud came in 1873, through the Zephyr colt named 
Favonious on the morning of the race, and there 
will be more to say in further pages of this history, 
to relate the very numerous glories of Mentmore. 
Suffice to mention that for the last fifty years, more 
good has been done by the horses bred by the Roths- 
childs than can be mentioned in connection with any 
other stud, and the late Baron Rothschild’s purchase 
and persistent use of King Tom not only saved the 
Harkaway line, which would have been most cer- 
tainly lost, but it takes half the credt of building 
up the now famous tribe of St. Simon. 

With the elder brothers, Stockwell and Rataplan, 
it can well be said that the sixties saw the greatest 
deeds of their sons and daughters. Rataplan’s only 
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Derby winner Kettledrum, carried off that honour 
in 1861, and triumphs came to Stockwell, through 
Blair Athol and Lord Lyon, in 1864 and 1866. Then 
Blue Gown, the Derby winner of 1868, was out of a 
daughter of Stockwell, and he had an Oaks winner, 
Regalia, in 1865. In St. Legers, besides those taken 
by Blair Athol and Lord Lyon, there have been 
Caller Ou, The Marquis and St. Albans, and in the first 
twelve years of his stud life the multiplicity of Stock- 
well’s winners was quite a feature of the times. 
He was very extraordinary in his class of winners, 
out of such very differently bred mares ; that his hit 
with Melbourne was of course very noticeable in the 
case of Blink Bonny and her son, Blair Athol, and with 
the Bloomer, the dam of The Princess of Wales, also 
by Melbourne, proof is not wanting as to the efficiency 
of the cross; again with Touchstone it appeared to be 
equally happy in three or four cases, as Regalia was 
by him, out of The Gem by Touchstone, and Asteroid 
was a son of his out of Teetotum by Touchstone, 
with The Marquis again out of a Touchstone mare ; 
then with Lanercost mares, he had at least two 
great successes, as he got Belladrum out of Catherine 
Hayes by the stout Liverpool horse, and there was 
no more brilliant two-year-old than Belladrum, and 
but for a roaring infirmity, which might have been 
accidental, he could well have been the best of his 
year. The second instance of the Lanercost cross 
was Caller Ou out of Haricot. St. Albans again 
ran into quite another family, as his dam Bribery 
was by the Libel, son of Pantaloon (so certainly, in 
some measure, in the tribe of Touchstone) out of 
Split-vote by St. Luke. It looks almost as if one or 
two generations away from Touchstone was where 
Stockwell succeeded in the most extreme degree, 
as here he made the greatest hits. Paradigm, whose 
fame was unquestionably made by Stockwell, was by 
Paragon, son of Touchstone, and she certainly pro- 
duced greatness in two successive years in giving 
birth to Lord Lyon and Achievement. Lord Lyon 
was the best two-year-old of his year and as a three- 
year-old he won the Two Thousand, Derby, and 
St. Leger, the last two events after two tremendous 
finishes with the same opponent, Lord Aylesbury’s 
Savernake, who was also by Stockwell, being an own 
brother to St. Albans, and perhaps he was one of the 
losses of the country when exported to Germany. 
Achievement followed Lord Lyon by winning the 
next year’s St. Leger, and was looked upon as quite 
the best of her year. Unfortunately, she died too 
early to do any good to the stud, and so Lord Lyon 
was left to sustain the tradition of the family, but 
he scarcely succeeded in doing so, as, excepting that 
he got one good daughter in Placida, winner of the 
Oaks in 1877, he was a dead failure until he was 
quite an old horse of twenty years, when he got 
Minting, whose ‘greatest usefulness in turn has 
been through his daughter Maid of the Mint, the 
dam of Spearmint. 

The season of 1867, Hermit’s year, must always 
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be turned to by every lover of horses, no matter 
whether it be racer or hunter, as Mr. Henry Chaplin’s 
grand little chestnut left an inheritance that can 
never fade as long as men race, steeplechase or hunt. 
For a long time he was as great a success as Stock- 
well, but he has failed to get sons quite good enough 
to be heads of families of the most exalted degrees. 
The Americans took his Derby winner St. Blaise, 
and perhaps he was not a very good one. He had 
no St. Leger winner amongst his many sons, and 
Retreat, Exile II., Peter, Marden, the Abbot, or 
Zealot—were not of quite the kind to get classic 
winners. Two of his best sons, Friars’ Balsam 
and Heaume, were unfortunate and died too 
early, or the general results might have been 
different. The male line may be best main- 
tained through Black Sand, son of Melanion. 
His daughters have been wonderful in producing 
good winners, and to all appearances the very 
materials to build up great families. Gallinule, 
one of the most successful sires of the day, 
was out of one, Amphion out of another, and with 
Prisoner, Gulliver, Orion, Pioneer, Marco, Lord 
Bobs, Fortunio and Wild Monk also bred that way, 
Suggestions are given that sires out of Hermit 
mares cannot be too highly esteemed. The great- 
ness of Hermit has been shown again in another 
division, as his sons have been the most remarkable 
getters of steeplechasers and hunters. His son 
Ascetic has had four Grand National winners to his 
credit. Another son, Retreat, has had one, and 
the jumping winners also by Edward the Confessor, 
Tacitus, the Abbot, Cassock, and others have been 
almost legion, to say nothing of the sires of great 


hunters like Gordon, Whisperer, Friar Rush, South-- 


ampton, Theologian, Homily and Zealot. It has 
been estimated that Hermit and his descendants 
have turned over three millions in stakes during a 
period of forty years, and there have been likewise 
great profits in other useful sides of a national 
industry. Reference to Hermit again asa true bene- 
factor of the country must be a reminder of all 
that is due to some of the great men who have 
trained the thoroughbred in times past. What 
would the Stud Book have been without New- 
minster, the sire of Hermit, Lord Clifden, 
Adventurer and Cambuscan ? No one can suggest 
how such blanks could have been filled, and yet it 
was all through the patience and skill of John Scott, 
that Newminster lived at all into fame. A delicate 
produce of the brilliant but much overworked 
Beeswing, Newminster as a youngster did not look 
in the least like going through Derby and St. Leger 
preparations. Nine trainers out of ten would have 
spoilt him; the ordinary routine of training would 
have made a hopeless cripple of him, but John Scott 


fairly coaxed him into sufficient soundness, and - 


brought him out for the greatest feat of his life, 
the St. Leger, as fit as hands could make him. 
A great horse was Newminster on that day, when 
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the papers and the public were inspired that he 
could not have been fit, but the Wizard of the 
North knew better, and the owner and his friends 
helped themselves to the nice odds of 12 to I. 
There were seventeen starters, and Hernandez, 
the Two Thousand winner of the year, was the 
warm favourite at 6 to 4. The issue was never in 
doubt though ; the beautiful Newminster was pulling 
over his opponents all round the Intake turn, and 
Templeman giving him his head as they got into 
the straight, had Sir Joseph Hawley’s Aphrodite 
in trouble in half a dozen strides, and won in a 
canter by two lengths. John Scott may have 
saved the Baron, too, from an ignominious end, 
as he had a fearful temper, and wanted the most 
tender treatment, and it has always been said 
that Launcelot won the St. Leger on three legs and 


_ Satirist had the same reputation. Some of the other 


Whitewell triumphs too were gained by horses that 
would have been useless in other hands, and it 
was in that way that John Scott’s role of St. Leger 
winners rose to the extraordinary number of fifteen, 
with five Derby winners and as many heroines of 
the Oaks. The best of the great sires were 
made famous by him to count Touchstone, 
Don John, Charles XII., the Baron, Newminster 
and West Australian. What do the owners of horses 
owe, or one may say all England owes, to the 
kind-hearted genial trainer of the North. . 
Mathew Dawson is more familiar to the present 
generation of racing men, and, like John Scott, the 
greatest of horses owe their greatness to his con- 
summate skill and intelligence. He was a splendid 
judge of yearlings, and he was fond of those bred 
from great performers. He begged Mr. Merry to 
buy Thormanby, as although Alice Hawthorn had 
not been very satisfactory up to the time she 
produced the flaxen-tailed chestnut, he knew 
that, as the greatest mare the world had seen, 
her time must come, and so it came about that he 
got the best horse in his stable that he ever trained. 
Thormanby might not have suited every sort of 
treatment, as he was a gross horse and wanted a 
lot of work. This was one after Mat Dawson’s 
heart, though, as he believed greatly in feeding, and 
would have the best oats that could be grown in 
Scotland. One man grew them all for him, his hay 
the same; the best only could please him. Then he 
persuaded Mr. Merry to buy Dundee, and here was 
another sort wanting tender care. He brought him 
out perfectly for all his two-year-old engagements, 
and if he had been given an entirely free hand he 
would have won the Derby easily enough, but the 
great Ironmaster was impatient and was always 
wanting to break the ring or something of the 
sort, and so Dundee was tried once too often; the 
dicky forelegs that had been Mat Dawson’s constant 
care for the whole winter gave way in the last 
quarter of a mile of the race, and he was beaten 
a head. He was told that Melton’s legs would 
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not stand, but of that he was never afraid, and 
declared they would get better every day of his 
life in training, and so they did. Mat Dawson 
never made any mistakes. He knew to within 
a pound of what a horse could do on the day he 
wanted him. When Silvio was beaten in the 
Biennial he said he could make him 10 pounds better 
for the Derby, with the full assurance that he could 
win very easily. He had the same belief in Melton, 
but Archer did not ride him to his orders. It 
was to hold a good place all the way, steady 
down the hill, and from Tattenham Corner to 
come along, to win as he pleased. Instead of which 
he looked in vain for Archer, threw down his glasses 
in disgust and thought he was clean out of it, when 
all at once Archer came out with a rush, and just 
beat Paradox by a head. It ought to have been 
three lengths said the great trainer, and, like Fobert 
in questioning Marlow’s close finish on the Flying 
Dutchman, he asked Archer when they had weighed in 
what he’d been about. Mat Dawson was always satis- 
fied when fairly beaten. He did not think Ormonde 
would have beaten Minting in the Two Thousand, 
but was quite content with the result and said 
that nothing could alter it. Hence his advice to 
Mr. Vyner to scratch Minting for the Derby and 
keep him for the Grand Prix de Paris. Before 
the two met as four-year-olds in the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot, Ormonde had been reputed as a 
roarer. Mat Dawson’s view was that Minting could 
find that out, and that is what really happened, 
as in a. terrible race the Duke of Westminster’s 
hero only won by a neck. Questioned as to 
whether Bendigo would have a chance with the 
pair, his reply was “ not the slightest,’ he had no 
right to be in the company at all, as there was a 
vast amount of difference between a great one and 
a good one. In all, Mat. Dawson trained seven 
Derby winners, and the same number of Oaks 
winners and four St. Legers fell to his lot. The 
posterity of race horses will always recall his memory, 
as Thormanby, Master Kildare and the latter’s 
son Melton, Charibert, Minting, Ayrshire and Cam- 
buscan, all attaining to greatness, were trained 
by him. 
CHAPTER XI. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION—ANOTHER ADVENT OF 
GREAT HorsEsS—DONCASTER AND GALOPIN— 
THE FIRST GREAT GERMAN VICTORY—KISBER, 
BEND OR AND ROBERT THE DEVIL—THE LATE 
DUKE oF WESTMINSTER. 


As far as the breeding of horses was concerned 
everything had gone on very smoothly for a good 
sixty years of the nineteenth century. The active 
members of the Jockey Club, in the exercise of their 
powers in the creation and reorganization of race 
programmes and stakes,’ appeared to be fully 
endowed with the belief that the horses of no other 
country had the smallest chance with English-bred 
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ones, and so everything “was thrown open to 
the foreigners without the slightest restriction. 
When the new conditions of the Goodwood Cup 
were framed in 1836, presumably by Lord George 
Bentinck, the allowances were increased, as in 
previous times, they were 7 lbs. for the produce of 
Arab stallions, then 14 lbs., and afterwards 28 Ibs. 
if both sire and dam were Arabs. To these under 
the new order were added Persian or Turkish, 
and horses bred in America or upon the Continent 
of Europe 14 lbs. This was the estimate of all 
foreigners during the forties and fifties, but then 
certain results drew attention to the disparity of 
terms in regard to the French at any rate. Jouvence 
and Baroncino had taken the Goodwood Cup under 
this allowance system pretty easily, and Monarque, 
if unluckily beaten one year, was quite equal to 
the occasion on the next, and it appeared ridiculous 
that such a horse should be allowed r4 lbs. by any- 
thing. One cannot help admiring the courage of 
the early dictators in throwing down such challenges 
to all nations, and Lord George Bentinck set an 
example to show the grandeur of the English 
thoroughbred which has been followed, though 
scarcely ever since excelled; Lord George was the 
most useful Turf legislator ever known, and his 
persistent and determined policy in bringing the 
Running Rein people to book in 1844 probably 
saved the Turf, and in like manner maintained 
the prestige of English horses. 

Admiral Rous was, like Lord George Bentinck, a 
hard and fast believer in the English-bred one, and 
he stuck to his guns to the last in declaring that there 
was no deterioration in the breed, but nothing but im- 
provement all round in a hundred years. Others, how- 
ever, thought the Admiral somewhat antiquated, and 
whenadmitting the greatness of the English thorough- 
bred could not overlook some very serious signs that 
the building up of centuries might be almost lost in 
apathy and disregard of outside influences. The 
French had been buying some of our best stallions 
for thirty years, to include the six Derby winners, 
Cadland, Attila, Pyrrhus the First, Cossack, the 
Flying Dutchman and West Australian ; the three 
Ascot Cup winners, Caravan, Lanercost and The 
Emperor; the Cesarewitch winners, The Baron, 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, Weathergage and Muscovite, and 
other great horses like Collingwood, Gladiator, 
Slane, Sting, Buckthorn, Nuncio, Mr. Waggs, 
Malton, Nunnykirk, Colonel Peel, Idleboy, Pretty- 
boy, Iago, The Prime Warden, and a great many 
more that made the numbers up to nearly three 
hundred English bred stallions to fill the imperial 
haras by the year 1860. Then came the victory 
of Dollar in the Goodwood Cup without the allow- 
ances, the début of Fille de l’Air to beat all our 
fillies, and to crown all, the triumphs of Gladiateur, 
who could have given any three-year-old in England 
14 lbs. and a beating. All things considered, there- 
fore, it was no wonder that very clever men became 
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impressed with the view that English race horses 
were not as good as they had been. Lord Rosebery 
brought forward a “ Bill” in the House of Lords, 
always known as Lord Rosebery’s Bill, which 
demanded an enquiry into the breeding of horses, 
and associating it with the systems of racing. 
Sir Joseph Hawley proposed to the Jockey Club 
that two-year-old racing should be postponed for 
some months, and Lord Falmouth had advised a 
general reciprocation between England and France 
in regard to the competition of horses, and that in 
case of the French declining such a mutual under- 
standing English races should be closed to them. 
Apart, though, from this diversity of opinion, it 
could have been noticed in at least the two last 
years of the sixties and the two first of the seventies 
that the classic races were not contested by as good 
three-year-olds as had been seen in years past. 
Blue Gown’s Derby field was moderate in com- 
position, if Rosicrucian, who was then not himself, 
had been taken out of it, the second, King Alfred, 
being decidedly moderate, and Speculum and Paul 
Jones were both, in the opinion of Mathew Dawson 
(always so emphatic in the difference between 
a good horse and a great horse), mere handi- 
cappers. They kept beating each other that year, 
which is always a bad sign, and a filly (Formosa) 
beat the colts in a canter for the St. Leger. The 
year of 1869 was, if anything, worse than its pre- 
decessor, as Pretender, the winner of both the 
Two Thousand and Derby, must have been very 
moderate as a classic winner, and nothing of that 
season was ever remarkable at the stud. Pero 
Gomez won the St. Leger from Martyrdom and nine 
others, but they were never notable stud successes, 
and there was nothing running at that time to in 
any way remind one of Fisherman, Rataplan, 
Leamington or Asteroid. The horizon of form did 
not look brighter either in 1870, marked by the 
worst Derby winner, according to the late Lord 
Alington’s opinion, that ever gained blue ribbon 
honours, and although there were reasons to believe 
in Favonius as a good colt, and his breeding was 
very exceptional, he was decidedly disappointing 
as a subsequent sire, his best son being Favo, who 
was rescued from obscurity by Mr. William Pallin 
for £25, and became the best sire in Ireland for some 
few years. Cremorne, the Derby winner of 1872, 
was a good horse, but a dreadful failure at the stud, 
notwithstanding the best of advantages. He is con- 
sidered now the soft spot in any decent pedigree. 

In all something was very much wanted during 
the dawn of the seventies to maintain England’s 
prestige in race horses, and that want was supplied 
in a remarkable manner. The late Robert Peck 
had succeeded Waugh as Mr. James Merry’s trainer 
in 1871, and he strongly persuaded his employer 
to buy the colt by Stockwell out of Marigold by 
Teddington, one of Sir Tatton Sykes’ yearlings, at 
Doncaster. The great Ironmaster was none too 
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anxious about it, but eventually screwed up his 
courage to 950 sovs. There was some trouble with 
the colt, as a little time after he was broken he got 
kicked in the stifle, had to be turned out again, 
and was not trained as a two-year-old. Brought 
up during that winter, though, he came on fast 
enough to satisfy Robert Peck, who got him fairly 
fit for the Two Thousand, but not wound up at all. 
He ran pretty well, though, in the careful hands of 
Tom Cannon, who, singularly enough, has had the first 
mount on the two greatest stallions of the recently 
passed age, Doncaster and Hampton. Robert Peck, 
possibly one of the greatest masters of the trainer’s 
art ever known, set to work speedily to get Don- 
caster fit for the Derby, and he had him right to 
the hour, but the ring and the public did not know 
it, as 45 to I was quoted against him at the fall of 
the flag. Below ‘“ The Bell” it looked like another 
fight between Gang Forward and Kaiser, who had 
fought it out to heads in the Two Thousand, but 
in the next moment it was seen that ‘‘ the boy in 
yellow ’ was holding them easily, and Fred Webb, 
without moving in his saddle, landed Doncaster 
by a length and a half from the other pair, who ran 
a dead heat for second money. No victory had 
ever been gained by a better bred one, as it was 
really an exact combination of the two mighty 
strugglers for the Ascot Cup of 1852, by Stockwell, 
the beaten one by the shortest of heads, out of 
Marigold by Teddington, the winner. No revival 
of England’s race horse form could have been more 
perfectly given, and the results have been quite 
of a national order. 

Mr. Robert Peck, who deserved to be held in the 
very deepest respect by the breeders of thorough- 
breds as the pioneer of high prices, had a great 
season in 1873, as he trained the Derby, Oaks and St. 
Leger winners, and his subsequent hit as a purchaser 
was to buy Doncaster of his employer, Mr. Merry, 
for £10,000, and not very long afterwards to resell 
him to the Duke of Westminster for £14,000, 
the largest price at that time that had been ever 
paid for a horse. Mr. Peck was also the first to 
pay the largest price for a yearling when he gave 
£4000 for the Macaroni colt Maximilian at a Cobham 
sale. The greatness of British bred horses was to 
be revived in other lines, though, than that of 
Doncaster, and it came about also from the energy 
and enterprise of the breeders of yearlings for sale. 
Mr. Taylor Sharpe bought the mare Flying Duchess 
at the late Mr. Simpson’s sale at Diss, and she had 
a brown colt at Baumber by Vedette; the box in 
which he was foaled being still called Galopin’s box. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Taylor Sharpe, he resold the 
maie and foal to Mr. Blenkiron, the proprietor of 
Middle Park, and Galopin, like Hermit, was a 
yearling at a Middle Park sale. Prince Bathyany 
bought him for 500 guineas at the advice of Johu 
Dawson, who trained the youngster and brought 
him out in the Hyde Park Plate at Epsom Spring, 
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when he was beaten a head by Cashmere with 
sixteen others behind them. But Cashmere was 
disqualified owing to a foul by bumping. Galopin 
then won both the Fernhill Stakes and New Stakes 
at Ascot, and carried the full penalty and was 
thought unlucky to have been beaten in the Middle 
Park Plate. He was altogether quite the best two- 
year-old of the season. As a three-year-old he was 
not beaten, winning the Derby after a good race 
with Clermont, and there were fifteen behind them, 
Galopin starting at 2 to 1; also the Fernhill Stakes 
at Ascot, and a big match of £1000 a side with Low- 
lander, besides the Newmarket St. Leger, in which 
he beat Craig Miller, the St. Leger winner of the 
year, in a canter. That Galopin was a long way 
the best of his time was never in the least doubted, 
and he was of the exact breeding for upholding the 
traditions of the British thoroughbred by Vedette, 
son of Voltigeur out of Flying Duchess by the Flying 
Dutchman, the two great heroes of 1851 combined, 
just as Doncaster represented the two great ones 
Stockwell and Teddington, the heroes of Ascot in 
1852. It was all England’s best that traced from 
Eclipse, Herod and Matchem through Waxy, King 
Fergus, Hambletonian, Orville, Catton, Sir Peter 
and Blacklock. If the greatest care had been 
taken to breed horses to order, nothing could 
have excelled the combination of the various lines 
in both Doncaster and Galopin, and yet the expres- 
sion of by hazard or chance must be associated at 
any rate in the pedigree of Galopin, when thoughts 
turn on Mr. Simpson’s vagaries, his vast stud which 
outgrew his memory or means to control, and 
then to imagine how he got hold of Vedette for very 
little money ; and in the same way why should other 
breeders have missed Flying Duchess? The rough 
and ready management at Diss raised the rumour 
that Delight was the sire of Galopin, but that idea 
has been entirely refuted. Galopin, however, fell 
into the right hands to perpetuate his high breeding, 
as his owner Count, or as he was afterwards known 
Prince Bathyany, worshipped him, and he was sent 
to commence stud life at Lord Rosslyn’s Easton 
Park—with a very few mares allowed him for his 
first season. But he was no great time in getting 
good winners. like Corrie Roy, the hardest mare of 
her time and winner of the Cesarewitch ; Fulmen, 
winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap; Galio and 
many early ones, but his fame reached its zenith 
in 1883—the year of the death of his noble owner— 
as rumour made a son of his quite the best of his 
age at Newmarket. It has always been a wonder 
how this extraordinary colt known as St. Simon 
missed the notice of the general buyers of great goods, 
and so thought Mat Dawson, as he could never 
conjecture how his brother John escaped the con- 
clusion that he was the best horse he had ever 
had anything to do with. At the break-up 
sale of Prince Bathyany, the Duke of Portland got 
St. Simon on very easy terms, 1600 guineas, as he 
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proved himself to be possibly the best horse of the 
century. His engagements in both the Derby and 
St. Leger were forfeited by the death of his owner, 
or he could not have missed them, and he won all 
his races, including the Ascot Cup in the commonest 
of canters. The greatest of horses he was in every 
sense, and he was bred with, if anything, more telling 
blood in him than in his sire, Galopin, as his dam 
Angelica was by King Tom, and so bringing in the 
line of Harkaway and also two additional hits to 
Gohanna, which to all appearances are elements 
of success, as Adeline, the dam of St. Angela, was 
out of Little Fairy by Hornsea, a son of Velocipede, 
and a daughter of Cerberus by Gohanna, and the dam 
of Little Fairy was Lacerta by Zodiac out of 
Jerboa by Gohanna. The enormous value of St. 
Simon to the Empire will be the subject of another 
chapter, but it is worthy to think of him 
as belonging to a decade that may be altogether 
the most important of all in the breeding of the 
thoroughbred. It has been thought that the thirties 
were the richest of all, to include Priam, Irish 
Birdcatcher, Melbourne, Touchstone, Harkaway, 
Bay Middleton, Gladiator and Venison, but will not 
the seventies or, more rightly speaking, the years 
from 1873 to 1883 be considered greater in future, 
to include Doncaster, Galopin, Hampton, Isonomy, 
Barcaldine, Bend Or and St. Simon. It may be a 
question of conjecture, but in the second great 
decade there were two champions never defeated in 
Barcaldine and St. Simon, and so no one can possibly 
say how good they were, and in the first there was 
only one unbeaten hero, Bay Middleton; then 
following very closely came Ormonde, making 
three of the unbeaten order, and these conditions 
have never been equalled in a similar period. 
Doncaster very well proved the worth Mr. Robert 
Peck and the Duke of Westminster set upon him, 
as almost at once he got the Derby winner Bend Or, 
and many others besides to make the Duke of 
Westminster’s stud the greatest in the world. 
Then Bend Or was as prompt in getting Ormonde— 
some people think the best horse ever bred—and 
the latter was the sire of Orme, sire again of Flying 
Fox, and it was all within a compass of twenty-four 


years from 1876, when the Duke of Westminster 


bought Doncaster, to 1899, the year of Flying Fox’s 
Derby. From Galopin St. Simon, Persimmon and 
Sceptre is absolutely direct in the highest merit, 
and it is certainly the strongest line in the Stud 
Book. It is possible that the great Touchstone 
line, with all its wondrous branches at about the 
middle of the century, was dying out—at the period 
of gloom suggested in previous pages as marking the 
close of the sixties. The sheet anchor left was 
Hermit, but he did not get Derby-winning sons as 
readily as Doncaster or Galopin, who got Donovan 
a few seasons after he exchanged the scenes of a 
race course for those of the paddock. Lord 
Clifden died much too early. There was nothing 
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of Surplice left, nothing of Musjid, nothing of 
Orlando, nothing of Pretender, only Scottish Chief 
from Lord of the Isles, and the former was not 
getting classic winners and neither was the beautiful 
Petrarch, with the exception of Miss Jummy. 
It was by the merest chance that this curious 
falling away was checked, as a little undergrown 
yearling found no one to buy him. He was allowed 
to run about in a field or two in Oxfordshire, and 
three trainers looked at him, shrugged their shoulders 
and voted him too small for racing. At last Joe 
Lowe, of Isley, was having a day’s rabbit shooting 
with the proprietor, and passed through the field 
where the little bay colt was grazing. His worth was 
talked over, and in the evening a bargain was struck 
at 80sovs. Therest is pretty well known. The colt 
by Lord Clifden out of Lady Langden commenced 
his turf career by winning selling plates, then a 
hurdle race under Mr. Teddy Hobson, and afterwards 
developed into the best stayer in England, winner 
of the Goodwood Cup, Doncaster Cup, and the 
Northumberland Plate under top weight, 8 st. 12; 
afterwards sold to Lord Elesmere as a stallion for 


f{7000, then becoming the sire of three Derby 


winners, Merry Hampton, Ayrshire and Ladas, 
and the sire also of Perdita II., the dam of His 
Majesty the King’s Derby winners, Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee. Hampton has quite restored the 
Touchstone and Newminster line, as apart from his 
numerous sons of high merit, there has been nothing 
more valuable than his daughters as winner 
producers. 

Isonomy had a somewhat similar experience to that 
of Hampton, as although by the brilliant Sterling, one 
of the best of his time, out of the fine mare Isola 
Bella by Stockwell, he was so small as a yearling 
that he was very nearly left at home when his 
breeders, the Messrs. Graham, sent their yearlings 
to Doncaster. John Porter, however, took a fancy 
to him, and he persuaded Mr. T. Gretton to bid 
up to 360 guineas, and at that figure he became 
the property of the last-named gentleman. He was 
such a backward little fellow that Porter did not 
bring him out until August, when at the Brighton 
meeting he was a bad third to Ersilia and Presciosa 
for the Club Two-year-old Plate, Tom Cannon having 
the mount, and so he was the first jockey to pilot 
Doncaster, Hampton and Isonomy. At the New- 
market First October Meeting Isonomy gained his 
first victory in a nursery handicap, beating a big 
field of fourteen. At the Houghton meeting he 
was only beaten a head for another nursery, this 
time under 8 st. 2, and presenting the winner 13 lbs. 
He was not run again for twelve months, but 
specially prepared for the Cambridgeshire. Taken 
to Newmarket during the Cesarewitch week, he 
was tried with three others, and beaten a neck by 
Ancient Pistol, but as the touts and the public 
did not know that he was. giving one of his own 
age 26 lbs. the impression raised was not in his 
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favour, and on the Cambridgeshire day 40 to I 
was his official price, with the enormous field of 
thirty-seven being against him, but no race was 
ever won easier, and Mr. Gretton landed a coup of 
£40,000 over him... This was Isonomy’s only ap- 
pearance as a three-year-old, but as a four-year-old 
he ran eight times and won six races, including 
the Ascot Cup, as he pleased, from the French 
Derby winner Insulaire and Lord Falmouth’s Oaks 
winner Jannette. Like Touchstone, the Hero and 
the Emperor, he won the Ascot Cup two years in 
succession, besides the Gold Vase at Ascot, the 
Goodwood Cup and the Manchester Cup, under 
the hunting burden of g st.12. John Porter, before 
Ormonde appeared on the scenes, declared Isonomy 
to be the best horse he had ever trained, that no 
distance came amiss to him, that he was equally 
good on hard ground or soft, and that he was simply 
as hard as iron. Tom Cannon entertained the same 
opinion, that he was the best horse he had ever 
ridden, and he was his pilot in all his races, after he 
was three years old. At the stud he was a success 
from the first in getting Oliver Twist, Isobar, Santa 
Marie, Countess Lilian and Ingram in his early days, 
but his coming quite to the front was later, when his 
daughter, Seabreeze, won the Oaks dad. St. Leger. 
and later still in 1893, when his sons, Isinglass and 
Ravensbury, were a long way in front of all the 
other three-year-olds of the season, being first and 
second for the Two Thousand, Derby and St. Leger, 
and Isinglass is carrying on the line to suggest that 
he will get classic winners also, and he has already 
been very near it with his son John O’ Gaunt. 
Isonomy differed from most good horses in being 
very short in his arms. Otherwise he was a deep 
muscular horse on short legs and with very powerful 
loins and quarters. His pedigree comprised more 
Irish Birdcatcher blood in it than could be found 
in any other horse in the Stud Book, as it came 
through his sire Sterling, son of Oxford by Bird- 
catcher, then through Stockwell and the Baron, and 
more from Isoline by Ethelbert, son of Faugh-a- 
Ballagh, brother to Irish Birdcatcher. Oddly 
enough, too, his best hit was with a Birdcatcher- 
bred mare, as Deadlock, the dam of Isinglass, was 
by Wenlock by Lord Clifden, out of Mineral by 
Rataplan (grandson of Birdcatcher) out of Man- 
ganese by Birdcatcher. 

If Hampton restored the line of Touchstone, 
Barcaldine did something more for the Mel- 
bournes, as it had absolutely gone in male tail 
before the year 1878. West Australian, the best of 
Melbourne’s sons, had become a settler in France 
some fourteen years before, and had left but a 
moderate horse like Joskin behind him ; his best, 
the Wizard, had been sent abroad, and the rest of 
the West Australians were mere platers. Mr. 
St. George, a well-known Irish breeder, had been in 
the habit, however, of sending over mares to first- 
class English sires, and an unnamed Birdcatcher 
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mare was one of these to visit at various times 
Annandale, Teddington, West Australian and King 
Tom. She had a fairly good runner by Annandale, 
and hence she was always called Darling’s dam. 
Her journey to West Australian resulted in a colt 
called Solon, always said to have been very hand- 
some, with none too kindly a temper. He was a 
good performer, though, possibly the best Irish 
three-year-old of his day, winning seven races out 
of twelve, and one of these victories came off in 
England, namely, the Surrey Foal Stakes at Epsom. 
He won several Queen’s Plates over three miles 
and was evidently a thorough stayer. He was a 
success at the Irish stud, and when sixteen years 
old got Barcaldine out of a mare that was some- 
thing like his second cousin, as it reads by Solon 
out of Ballyroe by Belladrum, son of Stockwell and 
Catherine Hayes by Lanercost out of Bon Accord 
by Adventurer out of Darling’s dam. There is no 
knowing how good Barcaldine was. He was a 
magnificent horse in size and power, never beaten 
and always won his races easily. His performance 
in the Northumberland Plate, when he carried 
9 st. Io and beat ten others, giving them all sorts 
of weight, was grand in the extreme. He scarcely 
commenced as a success, as after Lady Stamford had 
given 8000 sovs, for him, some of the best mares 
in the country were sent to him, including Bal Gal, 
but his first classic success did not come until 1891, 
When his daughter Mimi won the Oaks. Three 
years later his son, Sir Visto, won both the Derby 
and the St. Leger for Lord Rosebery. Sir Visto 
is a very likely sire to carry on the West Australian 
and Melbourne line, and there are several other 
sires by Barcaldine likely enough to succeed at any 
moment. Those relegated as hunting sires have 
been very useful, such as Autocrat, Bradwardine, 
and Barsac. 

Bend Or and Ormonde can be reckoned together 
amongst the greatest, and the first was more than 
a good Derby winner. He had a great horse to 
beat on that day in Robert the Devil, and his win- 
ning the City and Surburban as a four-year-old at 
9 stone when giving Foxhall 30 Ibs. for his year, 
stamped him as. something extraordinary; a 
beautiful horse he was to look over, with something 
of the Stockwell in him, but more perhaps of the 
Thormanby, and particularly in his action, which 
Thormanby got from his dam, Alice Hawthorn. 
At the stud it was a very rapid success to get Or- 
monde, who had all his sire’s size, but there the 
resemblance ended, and one could always picture 
that Ormonde was an enlarged Macaroni. He was 
not quite a beautiful horse, but brimful of points ; 
he wanted, perhaps, the outline rounded. That 
he was quite wonderful as a race horse was never 
in the least questioned, and there is nothing to 
argue against the view that he was the best horse 
ever heard of. Mathew Dawson thought, after 
all his long experience, that Minting was quite 
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remarkable prior to the Two Thousand, but in 
that race he was fully satisfied he had been beaten 
by a better, and in his own words said, “If they 
had gone to the end of the town ours might have 
been beaten a hundred yards.” Then his advice to 
Mr. Vyner was all in the same tone ; it was no use 
trying to beat Ormonde in the Derby, but “ We 
must win the Grand Prix de Paris, as there are not 
two living to beat Minting,” and so it came off, 
as the latter won in Paris as he pleased. Neither 
did Mat Dawson ever lessen his opinon, as when he 
won the Jubilee at Kempton under ro stone Bam- 
bridge said to him before the race, “ You cannot 
give mine four stone and a half ; no horse can do 
another like that,” and the quiet reply was, ‘‘ You 
will see, he will give handicappers any weight and 
win in a trot.” 

Then there was the Bard in the Derby, a good 
little horse no doubt, fast, game, and a stayer, 
but he was like a pony by the side of Ormonde. 
Again both Melton and Kilwarlin at Ascot, 
St. Leger winners though they were, ran as 
nothing when trying to gallop with Ormonde. 
The roaring trouble that beset Ormonde was a 
national calamity when it induced the good Duke 
to part with his great horse to a foreign country, 
and then that he should have got Orme before 
he left makes one think that what may be considered 
an infirmity may not necessarily be transmitted. 
At any rate the line of Eclipse was carried on 
directly without a break from son to son, great 
horses to. struggle, like Waxy and Gohanna did 
in four mile heats, to fight like dragons, as 
Stockwell and Teddington did in their terrible 
Ascot Cup encounter, and to see its heraldry 
continued through Ormonde, Orme and Flying 
Pox. 

That all this glory should fall to the lot of the late 
Duke of Westminster was one of those appropriate 
dispensations that are none too frequent, for here 
was a nobleman by nature desirous to enjoy the 
good things of this world in a reasonable way, but 
ever with the intent to do good to others. He 
was always considerate and kind-hearted, and his 
charitable and thoughtful deeds will never be for- 
gotten. Devoted to racing because he loved horses, 
he was a good judge of them, also of their perform- 
ances, and he was a fine horseman. He gave {14,000 
for Doncaster because he thought he was worth it. 
It is possible that he saw the exciting Ascot Cup 
in which Teddington beat Stockwell a head, and 
Doncaster represented the breeding of the two, 
Then his Grace’s brood mares were chosen on the 
form of their sires and the associations of their 
dams. Rouge Rose was purchased of General 
Pearson when she was eleven years old. She 
was by Thormanby, the son of Alice Hawthorn, 
and rightly enough called the lion-hearted Thor- 
manby, and her dam was Ellen Horne, the dam of 
Paradigm, the dam of Lord Lyon and Achievement. 
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Then another purchase soon after the establishment 
of the great Eaton Stud was Windermere, when 
she was four years old, of a Mr. Bruton, for whom 
she won a two-year-old race and was third in 
the One Thousand. She had been bred by 
Sir Tatton Sykes by Macaroni out of Miss Agnes, 
and so much in association with the Grosvenor 
family, for, as shown in previous pages, Macaroni 
had been bred by a Marquis of Westminster and sold 
for a trifle to Mr. R. C. Naylor, but became the 
winner of the Two Thousand and Derby and, it is 
said, of £80,000 in all. Then Jocose, the dam of 
Macaroni, had been a very old belonging to Eaton, 
as she had been bred there in 1843 and was got by 
Pantaloon out of Banter, Touchstone’s dam. 
Windermere, has been very notable of late years as 
the dam of Kendal, Muncaster and Rydal, the dam 
of last year’s St. Leger winner. Then a still greater 
purchase was Lily Agnes, also by Macaroni, and a 
very close relative to Windermere, as she was out 
of Polly Agnes, a daughter of Miss Agnes. These 
two almost, sisters in blood, were enough to form 
a stud, and the greatness of Eaton has been chiefly 
due to them. 

Their noble owner had two great advisers in 
the late Colonel Barlow and Mr. Robert Peck, 
both quite unsurpassed as judges of horses, 
but the Duke held strong opinions of his own, and 
he was not to be moved from them. He always 
considered the situation and acted thereon. At 
one time he had an idea of selling Bend Or before 
that hero had proved himself at the stud. Mr. 
Henry Waring went to Eaton prepared to give the 
price required, 8000 sovs. When talking it over 
the Duke was called away to keep an appointment 
at Chester, Mr. Waring agreeing to wait for his 
return. In the drive out and back, the Duke made 
up his mind not to sell, and so a large fortune was 
saved, but it was hard luck on Mr. Waring, who 
immediately afterwards bought Bend Or’s great 
rival, Robert the Devil. Again, when Vampire, the 
dam of Flying Fox, was bought for {500 and sent 
to Eaton she was-found to bea hot, impetuous animal, 
quite unmanageable, and the Duke, thinking he 
had been done, was angry and threatened to return 
her. He, however, considered the situation again, 
kept the mare, and so saved another fortune of 
over {100,000. The Duke was princely in all his 
ideas. He never bet, was never unduly excited 
by his great triumphs, and when the racing world 
went half mad over the rumour that Orme had been 
poisoned at Kingsclere he was perfectly unmoved. 
A friend met him at Euston expecting to be sent 
to Scotland Yard to raise the hue and cry, but 
the Duke merely observed that it was the sort of 
thing to be expected concerning a Derby favourite. 
A kinder man never lived, and the first Duke 
of Westminster will ever be looked back to as 
the model patron of the Turf and owner of race 
horses. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF ST. SIMON—HIs 
MaJESTY THE KING’s SUCCESSES—LORD ROSE- 
BERY’S THREE DERBIES—IHE LATE CoL. HARRY 
McCALMONT AND ISINGLASS — CAPTAIN 
MACHELL’S JUDGMENT—THE DUKE OF PortT- 
LAND AS A TURF BENEFACTOR AND PATRON— 
CARBINE AND SPEARMINT. 


The success of St. Simon was well assured after 
he had been at the stud three seasons, as amongst 
his first were three extraordinary good fillies, Signo- 
rina, Memoir and Semolina, and the fact that these 
were quite of the first order, and that out of 
his earliest nine winners six were fillies, led to the 
conclusion that his mission was to get those of the 
weaker sex. Signorina and Semolina were the two 
best two-year-olds of their season, Signorina winning 


nine times, and so impressed was the Duke of Port- 


land with her that he offered her breeder and owner, 
Chevalier Gimistrelli, {10,000 for her. His Grace’s 
Semolina out of Donovan’s dam was very good though 
but small; she, however, won thirteen races, whilst 
the finer filly, Memoir, bred at the Hampton Court 
stud kept growing and improving. The fame of St 
Simon and his daughters continued, as after a year 
had intervened between Memoir winning the Oaks 
and St. Leger, there came another flier in the shape 
of her own sister, La Fléche, the first as a yearling 
to make over 5000 guineas to the bid of Lord Marcus 
Beresford for Baron de Hirsch. Nothing could 
touch her as a two-year-old, as, brought out rather 
late in the season (the Newmarket July), she scored 
four races in succession. Asa three-year-old she won 
the One Thousand, was very unluckily beaten in 
the Derby (her first defeat), won the Oaks and Sir 
Leger, the latter very easily, the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes in which she made a hack of her 
Derby conqueror Sir Hugo, the Cambridgeshire under 
8st. 10, and as a four-year-old won the Ascot Cup 


-and the Liverpool Autumn Cup under gst.6. Many 


people thought La Fléche the best mare of the 
century and after the death of Baron de Hirsch, 
she sold at auction for 12,600 guineas for the Sled- 
mere Stud, and she proved a profitable investment 
as her produce in different years realized £18,500. 
There were still more filly successes for St. Simon, 
as his daughters, Mrs. Butterwick and Amiable, won 
the Oaks for the Duke of Portland two years in 
succession, but St. Serf was about the first St. 
Simon colt that made anything like a move in Sain- 
foin’s year, when he won the Epsom Grand Prize, 
and was not much behind the best in a moderate 
season. Far better days were in store, though, for 
St. Simon’s sons, as in 1895 Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild was represented in the Royal Two-year- 
old Plate at the Kempton Spring Meeting by 
a brown colt called St. Frusquin by St. Simon out 
of Isabel by Plebeian, and not running into the old 
Mentmore lines, excepting through King Tom in the 
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Robert le Diable. 


The property of the Earl of Carnarvon. By Ayrshire out of Rose Bay, by Melton. 


Winner of the City and Suburban, Doncaster Cup and th» Duke of York's Stakes, 1904. 
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Cherry Lass, 


The property of Mr. W. Hall Walker. 3y Isinglass out of Black Cherry, by Bendigo. 


Winner ol the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks, 1905. 
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W. A. Rouch. Thrush 
The property of Capt. J. Orr-Ewing. By Missel Thrush out of Chemistry. 
Winner of the Great Foal Plate, Lingfield, Hurst Park Foal Plate, and many other races, 1906. 
PLATE 40. 


W. A. Rouch. 


Slieve Gallion. 


The property of Capt. Greer. By Gallinule out of Reclusion, by St. Florian. 
Winner of the Two Thousaud Guineas, 1907. 
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pedigree of St. Simon. He only beat his stable 
companion Gulistan by a neck, but still his stamp 
and general style gave judges who were present a 
firm conviction that a first-class colt was carrying the 
banner of the popular house of Rothschild. It was 
a good stake of 3,155 sovs., and he followed it up 
by winning the Sandringham Gold Cup, worth 3,000 
sovs., at Sandown. He met with defeat in the 
Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton when giving 
Teufel a lot of weight, but made amends for it by 
winning the Middle Park Plate, and here it was he 
first met his subsequent doughty opponent, Per- 
simmon. 

The début of Persimmon, own brother to Florizel 
IT. by St. Simon out of Perdita IT. by Hampton, was 
delayed until Ascot, when he put in an appearance 
for the Coventry Stakes, and it could be seen at 
once that he was the finest colt His Majesty our 
present King had as yet bred, and the finest of St. 
Simon’s sons, as he stood then 16-1, with a beautiful 
forehand, his neck and shoulders being superb, with 
good back and loins, great length of quarter, and on 
a capital set of limbs. He beat his eight opponents 
in a canter, and as Gulistan was one of the party, it 
might have been questioned then whether he was 
not better than St. Frusquin. He followed the 
Ascot victory up by winning the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood, and then came his defeat by St. 
Frusquin in the Middle Park Plate. He did not 
run afterwards until the Derby, and in the meantime 
St. Frusquin had won the Column Produce Stakes 
and the Two Thousand in such form as to make him 
a very pronounced favourite for the Derby, and the 
odds rose to 13 to 8 on him before the day. Such 
a Trace may never be seen again, as if it had been 
equalled by Lord Clifden and Macaroni, or by 
Hermit and Marksman, the struggle seemed longer 
and of greater severity. It began directly they had 
turned. Tattenham Corner where Bay Ronald was 
leading, but was headed without much trouble by 
St. Frusquin, and the latter was then challenged by 
Persimmon. Watts rode with wonderful general- 
ship, but Tommy Loates was not to be drawn. He 
sat perfectly still to hold his lead, suffered one may 
callit in impatience, until Watts gottohim. Which 
would have it? They were level, both jockeys 
riding all they knew, but Watts was the stronger ; 
he got Persimmon’s head in front in the last six 
strides and won a desperate race by a neck. They 
met again in the Princess of Wales Stakes at New- 
market, when St. Frusquin, with 3 lbs. the best of 
the weights, won by half a length, and so there was 
not much in it between the pair. 

The Royal victory did more good for racing 
and the thoroughbred than anything that could 
have been imagined. The whole nation was 
pleased. England’s future King had been always 
popular, but this made His Royal Highness all 
the more so, and it marked the improvement of 
racing. From 1873 there had been a_ revival 
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of the old traditions concerning our race horses 
being better than ever; no fears were again enter- 
tained that foreigners would beat us, and the rougher 
sides of racing had been smoothed down by the 
luxuries and good order of Ascot, Sandown, Kempton 
and Hurst Park. It was truly a royal as well as a 
national pastime. The pedigree of Persimmon was 
the exact combination of the two modern heroes, 
St. Simon and Hampton, and foregoing chapters 
have shown the rise of both. St. Simon was never 
beaten or, may be, never extended, and Perdita IT. 
by Hampton had in her day a very good race to her 
credit when she ran a dead heat with Middlethorpe 
for the Liverpool Summer Cup in 1886, and singu- 
larly enough her opponent belonged to Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild. She quite founded the Royal Stud 
at Sandringham, as besides Persimmon ‘she had 
previously thrown Florizel II. (sire of Volodyovski, 
winner of the Derby in rgor), and subsequently 
Diamond Jubilee, the King’s second Derby winner 
in 1900, the two brothers also being St. Leger 
winners and Persimmon a hero of an Ascot Cup, 
Goodwood Cup and an Eclipse Stakes, whilst 
Diamond Jubilee had a Two Thousand credited 
to him, Newmarket Stakes and Eclipse Stakes. In 
the whole history of the turf there has been no such 
example as His Majesty’s owning three such brothers, 
and they are almost sure to produce other Derby 
winners, Persimmon having given good proof 
already through his great daughter, Sceptre, winner 
of the One Thousand, Two Thousand, Oaks, and 
St. Leger, to say nothing of Keystone. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the King sold Diamond 
Jubilee for 31,000 guineas, as there is some 
disadvantage in having too much of a sort, 
be it ever so good. A most excellent adviser to 
the King has been Lord Marcus Beresford, who 
was with the Duke of Portland when he purchased 
St. Simon and has never departed from his belief in 
the latter as the greatest of sires. He was deeply 
interested in the management of La Fléche, and it 
extended to Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee. 
Next to the Royal successes none have been more 
remarkable than Lord Rosebery’s. His Lordship 
has a magnificent stud at Mentmore, the old home 
of King Tom, Hippia and Favonious, and in the short 
space of twelve years it has produced three Derby 
winners, with a Two Thousand and one St. Leger 
thrown in, besides a fair share of other good things. 
In addition to breeding Ladas, Sir Visto and Cicero, 
Lord Rosebery was also the breeder of the Two Thou- 
sand winner Bonavista, and the latter was the sire 
of Cyllene, sold for £30,000 by Mr. Rose to Mr. W. 
Bass, while as the last-named horse was the sire 
of Cicero, Lord Rosebery has got a return of the 
famous sort. -Ladas is the sire already of the 
St. Leger winner Troutbeck, and this is the Hampton 
line. Then Sir Visto represents the Barcaldine, and 
Cicero the Bend Or or Doncaster families. No 
stud can, therefore, surpass the Mentmore 
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Pedigree Chart of Spearmint. 
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in possessing three parts at least of the great lines 
that are so prominent to-day. 

The Turf has had several great losses in the last 
few years. Sir Blundell Maple was a very liberal 
supporter to the cause, and spent plenty of money 
in the purchase of the supposed best horses of the 
day. He was not, however, a successful breeder, 
and was influenced too much by fashion, like many 
other rich men. He thought the world could not 
do without Common, but it has done so, and others 
better versed in Stud Book lore took a more correct 
view of the Derby and St. Leger winner of 1891 
in suspecting him to have been but a chance horse. 
The late Lord Alington in selling him for £15,000 
had the best of the deal. 

Col. Harry McCalmont belonged to a different 
stamp, and although buying liberally was guided 
much by the judgment of Captain Machell, 
a past master in all that had to do with racing 
and blood stock. It did not matter what 
price Captain Machell gave for horses, he would 
buy or advise in thousands, or he would claim a 
plater for fifty and convert it into a big handicap 
winner. He rather liked the leavings of other 
people who thought themselves wise. No better 
hit was ever made than when he bought Deadlock 
of a farmer, residing in the neighbourhood of New- 
market, for £19 or a Clydesdale colt in exchange. 
The reason why she was drafted out of Lord Aling- 
ton’s stud has never transpired, as she was a very 
fine bred mare by Wenlock, son of Lord Clifden, 
out of Malpractice by Chevalier d’Industrie (son 
of Orlando and Industry) out of The Dutchman’s 
daughter by the Flying Dutchman. Captain Machell 
resold her naturally at a profit, some say it was 
for £300 in foal to Isonomy, but at any rate it was 
no great price that Col. McCalmont gave for her. 
Captain Machell had her for some years and had 
_ sold her to Mr. T. Willoughby and bought her back 
from Colonel Eyre. It would appear, therefore, 
that Col. McCalmont was fortune’s favourite, as all 
the above gentlemen had tried breeding from her 
without much success, Gervas being her solitary 
winner, but when falling into the hands of the 
wealthy young gentleman who had just commenced 
racing she began to throw winners, such as Isling- 
ton to begin with, and her seventh produce was 
one of the horses of the age. This great son of hers 
was Isinglass, never defeated as a two-year-old, 
and the winner of the Two Thousand, Newmarket 
Stakes, Derby, St. Leger, Eclipse Stakes, Princess 
of Wales Stakes, Jockey Club Stakes and Ascot 
Cup. No horse had ever won as much in stakes 
which amounted in all to 57;135 sovs. He was only 
once defeated by Raeburn, to whom he was con- 
ceding 10 lbs. in the Great Lancashire Stakes. 
With such a wonderful horse in his stable it is no 
wonder that Col. Harry McCalmont went still 
deeper into racing. His friend Captain Machell 
bought the best mares he could find for him. A 
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magnificent breeding establishment was formed 
at Cheveley Park, Newmarket, and Col. McCalmont, 
making Cheveley his country seat, helped materially 
to make Newmarket what it is, had much to do 
with the building of the new station, built streets 
of houses and was always doing good. Society 
spoke of him as one of the best fellows living, 
and he was beloved by the poorer people of New- 
market. Like the Duke of Westminster, he well 
deserved the smiles of the fickle Goddess, and if he had 
only lived there might have been more like Isinglass 
and more power to the British thoroughbred, but, 
alas, Col. Harry McCalmont died too early, as at 
43 he was almost beginning life. 

The breaking up of studs belonging to such 
wealthy magnates as the Duke of Westminster, Sir 
Blundell Maple and Col. McCalmont might well have 
been ruinous to the country ina horse-breeding sense, 
as the best and most costly stock was thrown upon 
the market to attract all nations. It was seen at 
the sales alluded to that a large share of the most 
expensive stallions and mares went to France, 
Germany and America. The Derby winner, Flying 
Fox, was sold to a foreign millionaire for 37,500 
sovs., and a great many mares left these shores in 
similar directions and in like proportions as to 
price. But as a proof of the extraordinary rise 
in the merit of the English thoroughbred during 
the last thirty years, as clearly shown in these 
chapters, the foreign exportations are now scarcely 
noticeable. There is apparently an abundance left 
of equal value, and to give more than a suggestion 
to that conclusion, is that from all the great sales 
during this period, Lord Falmouth’s, Lord Wolver- 
ton’s, Lord Alington’s, Mr. John Gretton’s, Baron 
Hirsch’s, The Yardley, and before that the Middle 
Park and the Cobham, next to nothing has returned 
to win our great races. The foreigners have won 
no Derby since 1881, Iroquois’ year; no Oaks 
since 1876; no St. Leger since 1883, and no Good- 
wood Cup since 1878. The Ascot Cup has been 
raided by the French a little oftener than it should 
have been, but it is because amongst trainers 
generally it is not a favourite race, owing to the 
severity of the course and the hardness of the 
ground at that time of the year. For ten years the 
French people’s favourite coup, the Cambridge- 
shire, has not come off. It was all very different in 
the sixties and early seventies, when repeated foreign 
victories in some way shocked such great authorities 
as Lord Rosebery, Lord Falmouth and Sir Joseph 
Hawley. The deeds of Dollar, Gladiateur, Fille 
de l’Air, Henry and Boiard were somewhat appalling, 
but the fright has long since ceased, and the day 
has come to estimate good English-bred ones at 
the somewhat ordinary price of 20,000 sovs. a 
piece and upwards. 

The fear, however, that we might be losing 
ground did no harm, as it induced breeders to look 
to other countries to get back some of England’s 
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own. The Duke of Portland has been by far the 
best exponent of this policy, as in breeding from 
St. Simon’s daughters his Grace thought he detected 
a slight softness; that might be corrected. The 
blood of Voltigeur and the Flying Dutchman was 
a shade, perhaps, too pronounced for the English 
sires of the day. St. Simon had hit best with 
Toxopholite mares, and Musket, the best son of 
Toxopholite, had been quite the greatest stayer 
of his day. The temptation then was to get Musket 
blood for St. Simon mares, and the best Musket in 
Australia was Carbine, a good winner over 3 miles, 
and with the character that he was as stout as steel, 
a winner of thirty-three races including the Mel- 
bourne Cup and Champion Stakes of 2000 sovs. 
The price asked for him, 13,000 sovs., was a heavy 
figure, but the Duke liberally gave it, and if Car- 
bine did not do all the good that was expected of 
him amongst the St. Simons, possibly the best brood 
mares in the world, he certainly put stamina into 
other sorts, Wargrave, the Cesarewitch winner, 
for instance, being by Carbine out of Warble by 
Skylark, son of King Tom, his dam Coturnix 
by the speedy Thunderbolt out of Fravolina by 
Orlando. Greater still was Carbine’s success wth 
a daughter of Minting to revive what Mat Dawsion 
used to call a very stout line from Lord Lyon, out 
of a mare by Young Melbourne, son of Melbourne 
and Clarissa by Pantaloon. This union produced 
Spearmint, the Derby winner of 1906, and this 
is doubtless an old line strengthened by the fore- 
sight of the Duke of Portland. His Grace has done 
good work as a patron of racing and a breeder, 
as he has raced his own sons and daughters of St. 
Simon, won two Derby’s with those of his own 
breeding, Ayrshire and Donovan, besides four Oaks 
winners, two St. Legers; and a St. Simon mare 
produced the Derby winner Rocksand. There 
have been two Derby and St. Leger winners by 
St. Simon, and the latest classic hero is Carbine’s 
son , Spearmint. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE GREAT MARES. | 
THE GODOLPHIN ARABIANS—IHE HERODS AND THE 
HIGHFLYERS. 


Mention has been made of many notable mares 
in the foregoing pages, but no volume of this kind 
could be complete without some special chapters 
relating to the great racing heroines and brood 
mares of their decades, as both the Turf and the 
breeds of light horse throughout the country owe 
almost everything to them. Some of the earliest 
mares of whom anything is recorded were not 
traced from any known family, such as, for instance, 
the Vintner, the Coffin mare, said to have been 
hidden away in a cellar by Mr. Place, Oliver Crom- 
well’s stud master, as the story runs, to deceive 
his employer. Then there was mention of the old 
Child mare, of Brocklesby Betty of 1711, who was 
called the best mare of her day, and described 
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as by Curwen’s Bay Barb out of the Hobby 
mare. There was also Desdemona, a _ noted 
runner of about 1720, and Bonny Black, who 
belonged to the Duke of Rutland, and was stated 
to be by Blackhearty, son of the Byreley Turk, dam 
by a Persian stallion. As a four-year-old. this 
celebrity beat the largest field ever brought together 
for a four-mile race to contest his Majesty’s Gold Cup 
of 100 guineas on Black Hamilton Moor, the runners: 
numbering thirty-one. It was in 1719, and so 
about ninety years before the publication of the 
Stud Book, which gives a note of her performances, 
that the Duke of Rutland challenged to run her 
four times over the round course at Newmarket, 
and that she was afterwards a brood mare in the 
Duke’s stud. Sophonisba, a winner of the great 
Hamilton race in 1722, is traced as by Dyer’s 
Dimple out of the Curwen Barb mare, who pro- 
duced two other colts that won, called Sampson 
and Goliath, both by Greyhound. Bald Charlotte, 
who won the same race in 1726, when called Lady 
Legs, was still more prominent as an entry in the 
first volume of the Stud Book, as, after being a 
great winner, she was given a place in the pages of 
the Official Record as bred by Captain Appleyard, 
and got by Old Royal out of Bethel’s Castaway, 
that she became the property of the Duke of Somer- 
set, and had three foals, Chiddy (who in turn be- 
came a brood mare), Cupid and an unnamed colt. 
A mare that won at Hamilton in 1748 comes out 
in official light more prominently, and brings in 
blood that can be traced to now. This was Spinster 
by Crab out of the Widdrington mare by Partner 
out of a sister to Squirrel’s dam by Bloody Buttocks 
out of a mare by Greyhound out of Makeless, her 
dam Brimmer by Place’s White Turk from the 
Dodsworth mare. This line is continued through 
a mare called Fancy, a sister to Spinster, who is 
credited with twelve foals, and by Spinster herself, 
who had seven. Referring first to Spinster, it is 
seen that she had a daughter called Maria by 
Second, a son of Flying Childers, and as an early 
instance of like producing like, Maria won the 
King’s Plate at Hambleton in 1760, beating a very 
good field of twelve. She subsequently became a 
brood mare, and was the dam of David, Dart, 
Flying-gib, and others. Fancy brought the line 
on somewhat further, as amongst her numerous 
family she had daughters called Tabitha and 
Thalia, both by Blank, but the Stud Book is at 
fault in calling the latter sisters to Highflyer’s dam, 
as the latter, namely, Rachel, was by Blank, out of 
the Regulus mare. However, the two sisters 
produced very numerous progeny. 

Rachel, the mare spoken of, is always famous as 
Highflyer’s dam, and up to within a very few years 
the most direct line from the Godolphin Arabian 
was through her, Regulus being by the Godolphin, 
and Blank was by that sire as well. It was, 
therefore, an extraordinary case of inbreeding 
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that produced the dam of Highflyer, and it puzzles 
one again to think of what manner of horse the 
Godolphin Arabian was. The portraits extant make 
him thicker and possessing more bone than the 
Arabs, and this has been caught by Rosa Bonheur, 
who was the most careful of artists in studying 
types. She evidently got her proportions from 
some old portrait, and the difference she gives 
between the Godolphin and_ the unquestionable 
Arab Hobgoblin, is very marked in their famous 
fight. The vigour of the one, the almost subjection 
of the other, and the two being very unfairly matched 
looks almost as great as if a son of Persimmon was 
engaged in such a combat with an Arab of to-day. 
What, then, was the Godolphin Arabian? Was 
he an Arabian at all? At any rate, extraordinary 
merit flowed through the blood of the Godolphin, 
as living until 1753 there were daughters of his 
right up to the middle of that century, or, in fact, 
well into the second half, as the Godolphin Arabian 
mare, sister to Mirza, was not bred until 1752. 
It appeared to be the fashion of the day to inbreed 
the Godolphin, as the sister to Regulus, and so by 
the Godolphin out of Grey Robinson by the Bald 
Galloway, was mated three times to Blank by the 
same sire, and the result of such an alliance called 
Dux was the dam of the Alexander mare of 1793, 
and she was the dam of Stockton, 1799, and young 
Sir Peter, 180z. It is more difficult to trace the 
greatness of the Godolphin through his daughters 
than through his sons, as when enumerating the 
latter in such as Cade, Regulus, Blank, Cripple, 
and Whitenose, it is seen directly that two great 
heads of the thoroughbred Matchem and Eclipse 
Owe a goodly portion of their ancestry to the 
Godolphin. Matchem was by Cade, and Eclipse 
was out of a Regulus mare. Herod, the other great 
head of Turf families, was not in the line certainly, 
but, as above stated, his chief line of descent through 
Highflyer was from a double cross of the Godolphin. 
If the great mares are taken from those dates, 
Rachel, the dam of Highflyer, would rank as the 
first famous brood mare of the Stud Book. She 
was bred in 1763 by the Duke of Ancaster, a very 
noted nobleman in those days for his endeavours 
to breed the racer, and the owner of the Ancaster 
Arabian. Highflyer was her fifth produce, and, as 
is well known, he was never beaten or paid forfeit. 
Some of his daughters were very remarkable both 
as runners and brood mares, and it can be men- 
tioned that they went back through Rachel to 
d’Arcey’s Royal mare of 1679. However, the 
Godolphin Arabian had the most to do with them, 
as stated above. It was a custom in the eighteenth 
century to leave nomenclature in abeyance in re- 
gard to a great many of the mares, but still of the 
Herod mares and the Highflyers the best may be 
found amongst those blessed with names. The 
first Oaks winner was Lord Derby’s bay filly Bridget 
by Herod, and it is noticeable that there were 
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two others in that race by Herod, but unnamed. 
Neither of the trio did much at the stud, although 
Bridget produced winners. The greatest Herod 
mare of all to be judged by after results was Maria, 
bred in 1777 by Lord Bollingbrook, but the property 
afterwards of Mr. Sulsh, who won races with her, 
including a two-mile Plate at Doncaster, and 
afterwards sold her to Sir F. Poole. She was out of 
Lisette by Snap, her dam Miss Windsor by the 
Godolphin. Her sixth produce was the celebrated 
Waxy, dropped when she was thirteen years old, 
but previous to that she had four daughters, Dolly, 
Jemima, Kesia and Karen-Happuck. Jemima and 
Kesia were bred from, and to show the Way in 
which the owners of the seventeen hundreds bred 
it is seen that they were both mated to their half 
brother Waxy, and being by Satellite, a son of 
Eclipse, it was inbreeding there also. Waxy by 
Pot-8-Os, a son of Eclipse, had four crosses of the 
Godolphin in him, as the dam of Pot-8-Os was the 
Squirrel mare by Blank, son of the Godolphin out 
of a mare by Regulus. Proof is given here how 
the real foundations of the thoroughbred were 
formed by inbreeding great merit, and the system 
increased for many years to get in the close lines 
of Matchem, Herod and Eclipse. Herod mares 
were all the rage at about Maria’s time. Maid 
of the Oaks, one of them, won the Oaks in 1783, 
and there were three others running in the race, and 
all became brood mares of note, namely, Sting, 
the dam of Sylph and Ishmael, Pallas (the dam 
of Pallas and Pillbox), and Marcaria, who was out 
of Satellite’s dam. Then there was Faith by 
Herod out of Curiosity by Snap, and winner of the 
Oaks in 1781, and Latona was a good Herod mare 
sold for £300 (a good price in those days) after 
winning a four-mile race at York, but she did not 
do much at the stud, commencing badly by slipping 
twins. There were disappointments then as now, 
as a good many of those grand Herod mares were 
unlucky in their produce, the best as brood mares 
being Maria, of course, to rank as one of the 
greatest in the Stud Book, Aspasia, the dam of 
Sargeant, winner of the Derby in 1784, Calesh, the 
dam of Whiskey, Lavender the dam of Coriander, 
the unnamed daughter of Herod, the dam of Calomel, 
dam of Bacchante, dam of Sultan, and Tuberose, 
a good mare, to be found in many noted pedigrees. 
However, there were plenty even in addition to 
Maria, and a wonderful posterity when Herod’s sons 
Highflyer, Florizel, Woodpecker, Phenomenon, Pos- 
thumous, Justice, Fortitude, Drone, and Glancer 
are enumerated. 

~ It may be a question whether Highflyer did not 
leave more greatness behind him than his sire, as 
apart from Sir Peter there were immense successes 
from his daughters, both as racers themselves and 
at the stud. Although Prunella ran unplaced 
in the Oaks of her year, she was of wondrous use to 
the stud, as her daughter Penelope must always rank 
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with Rachel and Maria as one of the landmarks of 
racing ancestry. Penelope was a great turf performer, 
winning many four mile races, including the King’s 
Plates at Newmarket and Ipswich, and there is some 
evidence to show that she was the best mare of her 
day, as the defeat of Eleanor by her proves as much. 
Bred by the Duke of Grafton in 1798, she was very 
noticeable for the lines she inherited from the 
Godolphin, as besides the inbreeding of Highflyer’s 
dam, as already explained, she got more of it from 
Prunella’s dam Promise by Snap out of Julia by 
Blank. As a brood mare nothing in the whole 
Stud Book has excelled her, as her sons, Whalebone 
and Whisker, won the Derby, and her daughters, 
Web, Woeful and Wire, have Stud Book records 
second to none. The great point is, though, that 
Whalebone transmitted this blood of Trumpator, son 
of Conductor, son of Matchem, son of Cade, son of the 
Godolphin, which was intermixed with much more 
from that ancient sire as herein stated, to the race 
horses of the present day, and in the very earliest 
years of the last century the scientific breeding, 
or whatever it was in those days, seems to have 
been all cemented by the union of Waxy and 
Penelope. Turning again, though, to Highflyer 
mares, there were Young Flora and Cowslip, both 
winners of the St. Leger, and the former was the 
dam of Bay Javelin, the dam of Seymour, credited 
to be the sire of the Derby winner Moses. Omphale 
was another St. Leger winner by the House of 
Tattersall’s champion, Volante, the Oaks winner 
being another daughter, and in her year there was 
quite a batch of Highflyer fillies, as five out of eleven 
of the starters for the ladies’ race at Epsom were 
by the sire in question. 

One of the most extraordinary mares of the 
eighteenth century in regard to producing winners, 
and in the ultimate good derived from her, was the 
unnamed mare by Alexander, always called the 
Alexander mare by that sire, dam by Highflyer, 
grandam by Alfred, son of Matchem, and an own 
brother of Conductor. Alexander by Eclipse out 
of Grecian Princess by Forester, out of a daughter 
of the Coalition colt, Forester by Forester, a son of 
Hartley’s blind horse by the Holderness Turk. 
She was bred by Mr. Sandiver, the Stud Book does 
not say when, and there is no record of her running, 
but the Druid said that she was such a weed that 
the Marquis of Queensbury gave her away. She 
had sixteen foals, three of them by the same sire 
Buzzard, by Woodpecker, son of Herod, namely, 
Castrel, Selim and Rubens, being amongst the best 
of their time, and they all appear now in most 
of the greatest pedigrees. Selim was the sire of 
Sultan, sire of Bay Middleton, Castrel was the 
sire of Pantaloon, sire of Windhound, sire of 
Thormanby, and Rubens, a great four-mile cup 
horse in his day, got many winners, including 
Gainsborough, who was regarded as the best hunt- 
ing sire ever known in the Western Counties, and 
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the two Oaks winners Pastile and Landscape. 
Bronze, an own sister to the brothers, won the Oaks in 
1806. Another unnamed one, but coming a few 
years before the Alexander mare, was the Tartar 
mare, and no exact date is given of her birth or of 
what she was doing before being put to the stud. 
Sixteen foals are reported against her also, and the 
dams of Broudrow Tag, Crazy and Remembrancer, 
the latter a very good mare, were amongst her 
daughters. Her greatest fame, though, was brought 
to her by her sons Mercury, Jupiter and Volunteer, 
all by Eclipse. The first was the sire of Gohanna ; 
Jupiter was a very good race horse, and the sire 
of many winners, and very much the same character 
belonged to Volunteer, or rather more, as he was 
the sire of the Derby winner Spread Eagle, and of 
the Oaks winner Celia. 

Champion, the first to win a Derby and St. Leger, 
was by Pot-8-Os, the sire of Waxy out of Hun- 
camunca by Highflyer, but before this another 
generation had been coming on from the Herod 
and Highflyer line, as Sir Peter’s sons and daughters 
were becoming all the rage. Ambrosio won his 
first St. Leger for him 1796, and afterwards came 
three such victories in succession by Fyldener, 
Paulina and Petronious. Of these the filly Paulina 
had a great history in continuing the fame of her 
dam Pewett, who had also won the St. Leger for 
the Lord Fitzwilliam in 1789, and the mother 
and daughter filled the Wentworth stables with 
good runners, the former being the dam also of 
Sir Paul, Clinkerina, the dam of Humphrey Clinker, 
the sire of Melbourne; and Paulina had Camilla, 
Galatea, and Medona. 

The great Yorkshire house of Fitzwilliam had 
much to do with the formation of the true thorough- 
bred line, as, besides Pewett and Paulina to bring 
about the mighty Melbourne family, a Lord Fitz- 
william owned Termagant, a mare bred by Lord 
Rockingham, got by Tantram, son of Cripple 1760, 
great grandam the Moonah Barb mare, Tantram’s 
dam being Cantatrice by Sampson, one of the 
ancestors of the father of the American trotters, 
Messenger, out of a mare by Regulus son of the 
Godolphin Arabian. Termagant must always be 
kept in recollection, as it is quite possible that her 
daughter Evelina 1791 was the very best of all the 
mares by Highflyer. On the very day that Bening- 
borough won the St. Leger (Sept. 17, 1794) Evelina 
won a most sensational race for a sweepstake of 
50 guineas, each half forfeit, when the cognoscentz 
of that day laid 3 to 1 on a Delpini colt of Mr. 
Wharton’s called Skelton, but Evelina turned the 
tables on him, and maybe the intention was con- 
ceived on that very day to mate the hero and 
heroine of that year’s Doncaster meeting. At any 
rate such a determination, whenever it was formed, 
had perhaps the greatest effect of any union in Turf 
and Stud record. They were often meeting on the 
racing arena, although not exactly in opposition. 
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As a four-year-old Beningborough beat Bennington=x7: mare, 


in a match for £500 over four miles, and then 
Evelina came out, but failed in a match for £200 
over the same course to beat a horse called Con- 
federacy, who, like Beningborough, belonged to Sir 
Charles Turner. The records make it appear that 
Beningborough was running a year or two longer 
than Evelina, and was not available on the season 
she went to the stud, and so her first foal was by 
Volunteer, and of no account. Then consorted 
to Beningborough there was a result to form quite a 
landmark for the future in the shape of a bay colt 
christened in his foal days Orville. This was in 
the last year of the seventeen hundreds, and at 
Doncaster in 180r the son of Beningborough and 
Evelina won his first race, a sweepstake of 20 
guineas each, for which the betting was even on 
L’Orient in a field of five, with 10 to 1 against 
Orville, who, in the hands of John Singleton, won 
very easily. As a three-year-old at York he got 
beaten by Sir John after a good race, and it was 
possibly that defeat which made Earl Fitzwilliam 
declare for Sparrowhawk, a colt by Buzzard on the 
St. Leger Day, 4 to 1 being his price, while 9 to 1 
could be obtained against Orville, who was, however, 
the mount of Singleton again, and making the whole 
of the running won very easily, the stable companion, 
Sparrowhawk, finishing third, separated by Pipylin, 
a son of Sir Peter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE KING FERGUS LINE OF EcLIPSE—ITS GREAT 
VALUE WHEN INBRED AND UNITED TO THE 
HEROD FAMILIES—ORVILLE, THE MOST USEFUL 
SIRE OF ALL TIMES—SOME GREAT St. LEGER 
MARES, STOUT DAUGHTERS OF CATTON, ELEANOR 
AND PENELOPE, THEIR RACES IN THE SAME 


SEASON—NEARLY EVERYTHING TRACES FROM 


THEM. 


The century began well in regard to the immense 
supply of Herod and Eclipse blood, principally 
through Highflyer and Woodpecker to represent 
the former, and through Pot-8-Os and Mercury as 
the chief channels from the latter. Sir Peter and 
Buzzard were doing an immense amount of good, 
and Waxy and Gohanna had already become as 
notable rivals at the stud as they had been during 
their Turf careers. The crosses between the Herod 
and Eclipse lines had been already wonderful to 
cover a period of less than fifty years, and likewise 
those that brought in Matchem. The great mares 
by all the above-named sires were getting more 
plentiful as decade followed decade, and everything 
looked progressive. The King Fergus line appeared 
to concentrate the greatest power in this respect, 
and it was close breeding to Herod when the claims of 
Orville are considered, as King Fergus was by Eclipse 
out of Polly, a daughter of Black and All Black, 
Beningborough was by King Fergus, out of a Herod 
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grandam by Matchem. Here wasa complete 
combination of the three great heads that lived 
between 1750 and 1800. To intensify such breeding 
Evelina, a daughter of Highflyer, son of Herod, 
was bred to Beningborough, as shown in the last 
chapter. It answered well too, as the stoutest 
horse bred in the seventeen hundreds to run in the 
earliest days of the next century was undoubtedly 
Orville. He could stay over any sort of course, 
and when once tried at daybreak to almost kill 
Haphazard, a previous good performer, over four 
miles, he won a great race the same afternoon, 
beating Walton. The good he did to the country 
cannot be estimated, as he got so many useful 
hunting sires and a lot of good mares, if they were 
not even quite of the great order. He did not 
get an Oaks winner, although his daughter Elysa- 
beth was only just beaten for that event by Manuella 
in 1812, and he had winners like Petuaria, Eborina, 
Miss Craigie, Miss Cannon and Desdemona, the 
last-named perhaps being the most valuable from a 
Stud Book point of view, as amongst the twelve 
foals she threw was Mulatto, the sire of Martha 
Lynn, the dam of Voltigeur, and so in most of the 
great pedigrees of to-day. Desdemona was a 
perfectly bred mare by Orville, out of F anny by 
Sir Peter, dam by Diomed, out of Desdemona, by 
Marske, sire of Eclipse. She won several races 
over four miles, and belonged to Lord Fitzwilliam. 

The great mare at this time, though, was Altisidora 
by Dick Andrews, the sire of Tramp out of Mandane 
the dam of Manuella, and got by Pot-8-Os, and so 
it was a close combination of Eclipse and Herod, 
the dam of Mandane being young Camilla by Wood- 
pecker, son of Herod, and Dick Andrews was by Joe 
Andrews, son of Eclipse. She has always been 
described as a beautiful chestnut, and she must 
have been wonderfully good, as she had performed 
so well prior to the St. Leger as to make it look 
a certainty for her, 11 to 5 being her quoted price. 
The victory was gained, none so easily though, as 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s Cameleopard, very well ridden 
by William Cliff, seemed to have the best of it a 
dozen strides from home, when Jackson made a 
vigorous effort on Mr. Watt’s filly and won by half 
a head. This led up to a match on the following 
year at York for £500 a side, the jockeys being the 
same, but the distance extended to two miles 
instead of one mile six furlongs. Here Altisidora 
made quite an example of her Opponent, and 
the same afternoon won a two-mile race in which 
she beat the famous Catton and two others. Catton, 
however, beat her twice later in life over two miles 
and four miles—in the latter race (the Doncaster 
Stakes) the struggle being of an extraordinary 
character, and Catton only just won. If Altisidora 
had turned out a stud success, she might have 
ranked amongst the famous mares of all times, 
but with various sires she proved disappointing, her 
best perhaps being Abron by Whisker, as he was a 
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winner, and so was another of her sons, Mr. Watt 
by Magistrate, but there was nothing very good 
out of this great mare, who fell into a ditch when 
in foal to Blacklock (her gth), and in struggling to 
get out was killed. 

The St. Leger has at all times brought out good 
mares (the mares’ month, as September has been 
called), and close on Altisidora came the Duchess 
in 1816. She belonged to Sir B. R. Graham, and 
in the St. Leger beat a field of twelve, the favourite 
being another filly, namely, Lord Milton’s Mari- 
tornes, who had previously won many races. Duchess 
(first called Duchess of Leven) must have been 
a good mare, as she won the Gold Cup at York, 
as a four-year-old, and also the Doncaster Stakes 
and the Great Subscriptions Stakes at York. Like 
Altisidora, though she was not a stud success, her 
best being Margravine by Smolensko, who won 
rather a sensational match. The Catton mares were 
good runners, such as Fair Charlotte, Lady Georgina, 
Legacy, and Minta, but they appeared to miss a 
generation in being such remarkable successes at 
the stud such as his grand-daughters were, notably 
those from his sons Sandbeck and Royal Oak, the 
respective sires of Barbelle, the dam of the Flying 
Dutchman, and of Poetess, the dam of Monarque. 

There is one more that must be always regarded 
as great, although her career on the Turf was of the 
shortest kind, as for some reason never explained she 
did not run until the Doncaster September meeting, 
when she was three years old. This was the un- 
named mare by Ardrossan out of Lady Eliza by 
Whitworth. She won her race, and on returning 
home slipped her stifle joint. She was very 
fortunately got right enough again to be bred from, 
and she was no other than the dam of Beeswing, 
and as she also produced Tomboy, the sire of 
Nutwith, she must always rank amongst the greatest 
of brood mares. She has always been quoted, too, 
as an example to suggest that a well-bred crippled 
mare should at all times be saved. She was well 
bred, but not in the fashionable order, as her sire 
Ardrossan was a travelling stallion at 2 guineas, 
got by John Bull, son of Fortitude by Herod, 
and the Ardrossan mare was consorted also to the 
stout sire Doctor Syntax, at the time he was travel- 
ling in the county of Durham. From this com- 
bination, though, springs Beeswing, of whom I shall 
have again to speak in a later chapter. According 
to all her performances there was no greater mare 
of her time than Fleur de Lys, as she very nearly 
made a clean sweep of all the north country events, 
including the Doncaster Stakes, in which she beat 
Acteon, Lottery and Crowcatcher, then the Gold 
Cup at Doncaster, the Stakes for the second time, 
and going south was almost invincible for all the 
cup races, winning for the King, William IV., for 
whom she was purchased, when his orders were to 
start the whole fleet, by which he intended Fleur 
de Lys Zinganee and The Colonel. The mare was 
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singularly bred, as her sire Bourbon was by Sorcerer 
out of a Precipitate mare, the dam of Fleur de Lys 
being Lady Rachel by Stamford by Sir Peter. 
When her racing was over she had a series of mis- 
fortunes at the stud, and after her sale to the French 
sportsman, Mons. Lupin, she produced nothing to 
perpetuate her fame. 

Referring again to the contemporaries of Orville, 
it is not a little singular to find that the greatest 
tap roots of race horse excellence were, as it were, 
planted at the very close of the eighteenth century, 
and showed their earliest signs of strength at the 
dawn of the nineteenth. Penelope, always so great, 
possibly the greatest brood mare that has ever 
existed as the dam of Whalebone, Web and Whisker, 
was foaled in 1798, Eleanor in the same year, and 
Orville the year after. Does not almost everything 
trace from them? The story of Eleanor was a 
remarkable one in Turf history, as she was the first 
to win both the Derby and Oaks. She had come 
out at the first Spring at Newmarket, where she won 
a Sweepstake of 100 guineas each, and upsetting 
a great favourite in Mr. Watson’s Volunteer colt. 
Her next appearance was in the Derby, and on the 
strength of her earliest performance she was made 
a warm favourite at 5 to 4 in a field of eleven. 
She won easily, the Fidget colt running second, and 
the Duke of Grafton’s Remnant, a daughter of 
Trumpator, third. On the following day (there 
were only two day’s racing at Epsom in those days) 
Sir Chas. Bunbury’s celebrity won the Oaks with 
2 to 1 on her, the second being Lord Grosvenor’s 
Tulip. She did not meet her great contemporary 
Penelope until they were four, when she beat the 
Duke of Grafton’s filly cleverly, though when the 
pair were six years old and they met to run for the 
King’s Plate 4 miles over the Beacon course, the 
verdict was as easily reversed. So again Eleanor beat 
the good runner Quiz at Newmarket, but at Brocket 
Hall for a Gold Cup over four miles Quiz beat her. 
A very notable performance was hers when she 
won a sweepstake at Newmarket across the flat, 
when she beat thirteen of about the best of their 
time, to include Lignum-Vitae, Aniseed and Castrel, 
and again when she beat Orville for a King’s Plate. 
She ran as a regular plater until she was seven 
years old, coming out in no fewer than forty-six 
races, of which she won twenty-nine, her tasks 
sometimes occupying a whole afternoon, as, for 
instance, at Huntingdon, she won one race in two 
mile heats, and was immediately afterwards started 
in another under the same conditions, and that she 
won, but was allowed to walk over for the last heat. 
It was perhaps on Eleanor’s account that the objec- 
tion came in against working mares too long ona 
race course, as at the stud she never produced one 
as good as herself, though it must be acknowledged 
that she was bred from in a somewhat eccentric 
manner, as her first foal was by a horse of unknown 
quality called Johnny, and her second a filly that 
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Pedigree Chart of Waxy and Penelope. 
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died, by another but slightly known named Giles. 
Her third was more in order ; as consorted to her turf 
rival Orville, the result was satisfactory in the birth 
of Muley, and after that Triolus by Walton proved 
a useful winner. The Orville alliance, though, was 
the best, as Muley could win races of a certain class, 
and begat one of the best turf lines the world has 
seen, as besides being the sire of Margrave, winner 
of the St. Leger in 1832, and of Little Wonder, the 
Derby hero of 1840, he was still more important 
as the sire of Marpessa, the dam of Pocahontas, 
and of Muley Moloch, the sire of Alice Hawthorn, 
who very much resembled her great grandam in 
being a veritable slave of the race course, and with a 
hardness of constitution to stand it. There was 
everything about Eleanor to illustrate the system 
of breeding in those days, as she was by Whiskey, 
son of Saltram, son of Eclipse, out of a Herod mare, 
her dam Young Giantess by Diomed by Florizel, 
son of Eclipse out of Giantess by Matchem. The 
Americans have reasons to regard this pedigree 
with esteem, as Diomed next to Messenger was the 
father of their trotter. 

As far as can be judged by the abridged reports 
of the racing that took place in 1803 and 4, Penelope 
and Eleanor must have been nearly the same 
animals in running ability, as they beat each other, 
the Duke of Grafton’s mare having rather the best 
of the rubbers. She beat Eleanor when they were 
five years old for a Subscription Stake over the 
Beacon course, when public opinion was in favour 
of the Derby and Oaks heroine, as 6 to 4 was laid 
on her. Then when the pair met for a King’s 
Plate the following year, Penelope won, and the 
latter’s defeat of Dick Andrews was to her credit, 
as the son of Joe Andrews had once beaten Eleanor, 
and when Mr. Norton’s grey colt, Sir Harry Dims- 
dale, beat her over the Beacon course, Eleanor was 
only third. It may be that Penelope was not raced 
quite as hard as her rival, who had reason to get 
somewhat stale by the time she was six years old. 
Anyhow, there was much to show that both were 
first-class mares, possessing rare gameness and 
stamina, and the lover of the thoroughbred can 
regard such facts with some feelings of pride, as 
pretty nearly the whole fabric of the racing machine 
has been answerable to these great mares. The 
Stockwells, the Newminsters, the Thormanbys, the 
Galopins, St. Simons, the Carbines, and Persimmons 
trace to them in sometimes numerous lines, and 
what would the Turf have been without them ? 
There is a suggestion that Penelope was better 
managed than Eleanor as a racer, and she certainly 
was at the stud, or perhaps fortune favoured her, 
inasmuch that she belonged to the same owner as 
Waxy. A glorious page of the Stud Book is that 
of the third volume recording the doings of Penelope 
in paddock life. She lived until she was twenty- 
five, and in that time had thirteen foals, to include 
the two Derby winners, Whalebone and Whisker, 
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Wilful and Wire third in the Oaks of their years, 
Web, dam of Middleton, the Derby winner of 1825, 
and also grandam of Cobweb, an Oaks winner, and 
dam of Bay Middleton. There has never been a 
greater record of excellence from one mare, and it 
was the old story of breeding. Waxy, a grandson 
of Eclipse, out of Maria by Herod, Penelope by 
Trumpator, son of Conductor, son of Matchem 
out of Prunella by Highflyer, son of Herod. No- 
thing could have been more beautiful than those 
that have sprung from this Waxy and Penelope 
family, particularly in regard to the mares, of whom 
portraits were taken by the leading artists of those 
times. The sisters Wire, Woeful, Wilful and Web 
have been always handed down as models of quality, 
and so was Filagree by Soothsayer out of Web, 
the dam of Cobweb, quite the best as well as the 
best looking mare of her year, winning the One 
Thousand and the Oaks, and subsequently the dam 
of Bay Middleton, the greatest horse up to his 
time that had ever run. Once in ten years only 
did Penelope desert her old love Waxy, and that 
was when the Duke of Grafton thought of a change 
to Walton in 1813, with a result that was not very 
satisfactory, as the half-brother to the lot, Waterloo, 
was only second or third-class. The old mare out- 
lived Waxy by three years, and so her three latest 
editions were by Rubens, Election and Merlin, 
with nothing to boast about from either. Another 
line to have an extraordinary influence in Turf 
history was started not long after the epoch of 
Penelope and Eleanor, but in every degree different 
in the conditions of supposed theory that like gets 
like. Both Penelope and Waxy were the best of 
racers, and the same opinion could have been 
expressed in favour of Eleanor and Orville, but the 
the wretched Coriander mare, lame, never trained, 
and so uncared for as to be sold for 3 sovereigns, 
did not look promising to head the family that 
produced Voltigeur, St. Simon and Persimmon. 
Moreover, she was not mated to fashion, but to a 
very common horse called Whitelock, possessing 
no sort of racing pretensions. The only point 
was that both were well bred, the horse by Hamble- 
tonian, son of King Fergus, son of Eclipse, out of 
Rosalind by Phenomenon, son of Herod, and the 
mare by Coriander, son of Pot-8-Os, son of Eclipse 
out of Wildgoose by Highflyer. It was the exact 
combination that had produced all the good ones 
for the past quarter of a century, but the actual 
materials did not look promising. The result, 
though, was very extraordinary in the production 
of Blacklock, second in the St. Leger, and the 
stoutest horse of his day. There has come down 
a family from him in direct male line that has 
hardly an equal when enumerating Voltaire, Vol- 
tigeur, Vedette, Galopin, St. Simon, Persimmon 
and Zinfandel, and so it might be necessary or 
perhaps appropriate to rank the Coriander mare 
amongst the greatest of British thoroughbreds. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE THOROUGHBRED FIRMLY 
ESTABLISHED—PERI, TURQUOISE, OAKS, ZOE, 
Ruy, TRAMPOLINE AND LUCETTA—COBWEB AT 
THE STUD—OXYGEN, THE FIRST GREAT 
DAUGHTER OF EMILIUS—CAMARINE, GALAN- 
TINE AND CIRCASSIAN. 


The greatness of the thoroughbred firmly estab- 
lished by Eleanor, Penelope and the Coriander 
mare, it may be somewhat difficult to select from the 
many gems that graced the Turf in the second and 
third decades of the century. There was nothing 
quite as solid, so to speak, as the above trio in 
cementing the combinations of Herod, Matchem, 
and Eclipse, bar, perhaps, Cobweb, but still there 
were some extraordinarily good ones, and to some 
extent they left their marks as breeders. Peri was 
not a turf performer by all accounts, though she 
is said to have won a race or two in Ireland for Mr. 
Lang. At any rate, she was sent to the stud as a 
three-year-old, and mated to Whalebone. This 
alliance brought fame to her at once, as the produce 
was Sir Hercules, and on the strength of whose 
promise as a two-year-old Lord Longford gave a 
big price for Peri. Four years later, though, that 
nobleman sold her to Mr. T. O. Powlett, who quickly 
disposed of her to Mr. Corbin, and the latter passed 
her on to the Hampton Court stud, at the dispersion 
of which in 1838 she passed into the hands of Lord 
Chesterfield. In all her changes of ownership she 
never produced anything that at all approached 
her first offspring, Sir Hercules, although mated 
with such sires as Starch, Roller, The Colonel and 
Touchstone. Her pedigree, though, was quite 
undeniable by Wanderer, son of Gohanna, and 
Catherine by Woodpecker son of Herod, her dam 
Thalestris by Alexander, son of Eclipse. This, 
added to that of Whalebone, son of Waxy and 
Penelope, brought in every line of previous merit, 
and so worthy of gaining strength up to present 
times. 

Turquoise has always been spoken of as a very 
beautiful mare by Selim out of Pope Joan, sister 
to Waxy Pope by Waxy. She won the Oaks and 
many other races, but was not quite the stud success 
that might have been expected of her—Jericho, a 
colt by Jerry, being perhaps her best. There 
were three very much better ones in a Stud Book 
sense competing with her on her Oaks day, namely, 
Ruby, Trampoline and Zoe. It was singular that 
precious stones were so much in mention on that 
afternoon (May 23rd), Turquoise being first and 
Ruby second. It was a day of days also, as John 
Day rode the winner, William Day the second, and 
Sam Day the third, and it was said that Ruby was 
unlucky in being beaten, as she appeared to over- 
power her jockey for overamileintherace. In pad- 
' dock life she first of all produced Chadlington, Charl- 
bury and Chilson, all got by a horse called Fungus, 
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and all small winners, but a great improvement was 
gained when Mr. Rawlinson (who had bred Ruby 
by Rubens out of Revenge’s dam by Williamson’s 
Ditto) sent her to Sir Hercules, as the result was 
Coronation, the winner of the Derby in 1841. 
Trampoline, splendidly bred by Tramp out of Web, 
had a still more important mission in life than Ruby, 
as she was the dam of Glencoe, who ran third in 
the Derby of his year, and became the sire of Poca- 
hontas. Zoe was probably the best runner of the 
three, as she beat Trampoline in the One Thousand. 
She was beautifully bred by Orville out of Nina 
by Selim, but her produce, though many, did not 
pass into very lengthened fame. 

Three very noted mares were bred in 1824, 
namely, Maria, Matilda and Emma. The first- 
named belonged to His Majesty, George the Fourth, 
and was a prime Royal favourite, as she could stay 
all day, go very fast, and was thoroughly reliable. 
Her breeding was of the best by Waterloo, the son 
of Penelope by Walton, out of Belvoirina by Stam- 
ford, son of Sir Peter, her dam sister to Silver by 
Mercury, son of Eclipse. Maria won many races 
under the Royal livery, but she was much below 
the other Maria, the dam of Waxy, in her con- 
tributions to the stud, none of her produce being 
of much account. Matilda was a very beautiful 
little mare, and so full of quality that all judges 
of horses fell in love with her. It is said that she 
was the first to impress the senior Herring, who, as 
a stage coachman, bethought himself to paint 
Matilda on the wall of a house at Doncaster when 
waiting for his stage duties. That beginning made 
him master the rudiments of painting, and his 
great fame followed. The house with the painting 
on it was only pulled down a few years ago. Matilda 
won the St. Leger, beating a very great field of twenty 
six after a magnificent finish with Mameluke, 
who was backed to win a fortune by his owner, 
Mr. Gully. Perfectly bred, though, as she was by 
Comus, son of Sorcerer out of Juliana by Gohanna, 
grandam Platina, by Mercury, son of Eclipse, 
she did not shine greatly at the stud, although 
eleven foals were recorded to her. One of her sons, 
Jordan, was useful, and in the Hornby Castle Stakes 
at York (two runners) oddly enough beat Jericho. 
A daughter of the old mare’s called Eliza, too, won 
the Champaigne Stakes at Doncaster in 1838. 
Emma, though much below Matilda as a racer 
when they met in the St. Leger, was by far the 
better winner-producer, as she began by throwing 
Trustee to Catton, and he was the third in 
the Derby in St. Giles’ year, a good winner in 
England, and sold to America, where he did much 
to build up the trotting families. Her next was 
Agnes, who was not much of a performer, and 
although got by Blacklock of very little use at the 
stud. Her third was Guardian, a bay colt by 
Catton, and being of no particular value for racing 
was sold into Hungary—her fourth, though also 
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by Catton, was Mundig, winner of Mr. Bowes’ first 
Derby in 1835. Then she had three or four that 
were not of quite the first order, but her twelfth 
foal, when she was sixteen, was another Derby 
winner in Cotherstone by Touchstone. She had 
a good filly sister to Cotherstone called As-you- 
like-it in 1842, and a still better one in Mowerina 
in 1843. This last-mentioned production will 
never be forgotten, as she was the dam of West 
Australian. Mowerina was not an extraordinary turf 
performer, but a high-class mare, and often running 
in the most expensive sweepstakes, a Goodwood 
event of that kind being of 300 guineas each, and 
here she was beaten by another future heroine of 
the paddock, Ennui by Bay Middleton, but to 
Emma, who was great indeed as the dam of two 
Derby winners and the grandam of a third. 
Some of those who have admired Barcaldine and 
his stock will be inclined to rank Emma with 
Penelope, and she was equally well bred to become 
the ancestress of greatness by Whisker, son of Waxy 
and Penelope out of Gibside Fairy by Hermes, son 
of Eclipse, her dam Vicissitude by Pipator out of 
Beatrice by Sir Peter. The Druid wrote that 
Emma was a long, low mare 15.14, and she died 
in her twenty-seventh year after producing seven- 
teen foals. Lucetta came just after Maria, Matilda 
and Emma, and was quite the Cup mare of her day, 
invincible in long distance races, and she defeated 
such as The Colonel, Green Mantle, The Saddler 
and Spaniel. Though so good, and a very fine 
mare of the highest breeding by Reveller, son of 
Comus out of Luss by Hedley, brother to Golumpus, 
she had but indifferent success at the stud. Cama- 
rine, a better mare on a race course than Lucetta, 
was another stud disappointment, although specially 
purchased by Lord George Bentinck to breed 
with Bay Middleton, to whom she had two foals 
in three seasons, but they died, and so did the 
celebrated mare after foaling the last of them. 
She had an unbeaten record, and her dead heat 
with Rowton for the Gold Cup at Ascot was 
very memorable. Green Mantle was one of Sultan’s 
beautiful daughters, and very good too, as she 
won both the One Thousand and Oaks for Lord 
Exeter, the Port Stakes as a four-year-old at New- 
market, and was third to Lucetta and The Colonel 
for the Ascot Cup. At the stud she promised very 
well at first, as she started with a pretty good son 
called Triolus by Priam, winner of the Column and 
Duke Michael Stakes, and running in all the classic 
events, but the rest of Green Mantle’s produce were 
moderate. Galantine was always thought a great 
mare, as she won the One Thousand and other 
good races, but no great merit descended from her, 
and the same can be said of Circassian, another of 
Sultan’s good-looking daughters and a real stayer 
to win King Plates, Gold Cups, and when six years 
old the Doncaster Stakes. She never produced 
anything of note, although bred to such good horses 
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as Filho da Puta and the Prime Warden. Possibly 
the best of Sultan’s daughters was Galata, winner 
of both the One Thousand and Oaks,”and she beat 
Lucetta once for an Ascot Cup after making all the 
running. She was very beautiful, like all her 
relatives, and was the best probably that Lord 
Exeter ever bred. She beat a field of eighteen in 
the Oaks, and won in such style that old hands 
said that had she been in the St. Leger it would 
have an even-betting chance. At the stud she 
was another of Sultan’s failures, as although she 
had nine foals none became very famous. 

The time was coming on now towards the thirties, 
and the thoroughbreds were becoming better and 
better. The advent of Emilius had been of great 
importance in the march of progress, as here was 
a horse of immense power, immense stride, with 
all the increase in size, bulk and bone, and as 
bloodlike as any Arab that had ever left the desert. 
He was an improvement on Orville, so everyone 
said, and the lean head, sharp prick ears, brilliancy 
of colour in coat and markings generally appealed 
to all. That Emilius was great was shown by his 
performances. He won the Derby very easily 
from Tancred and the twin Nicolo, who had won 
the Two Thousand) and finished third to Tancred— 
eight others ran, the betting being even on Emilius 
against Tancred, and so it was regarded as a match. 
Emilius also won the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
in which he beat Zinc, the winner of the Oaks. 
The value of Emilius, though, was shown in after 
years, as in his second season at the stud he got 
Priam, and from the outset he sired a lot of beautiful 
fillies such as Ardelia, Corea, Emerald, Lady Emily, 
the Queen of Hearts, the Fairy, Esprit, Earwig 
and Oxygen. From these and many more came 
good runners, and also good mares again that are 
in pedigrees of to-day. Adventurer, quite the 
sire of good fillies, was by Newminster out of Palma 
by Emilius, and Mentmore Lass, a good mare herself, 
was by Melbourne out of Emerald by Defence 
out of Emiliana by Emilius, and she was the dam 
of Zephy, the dam of Favonius. The French saw 
the value of Emilius mares, and also in getting 
sires by Emilius for the blood. They bought Young 
Emilius, who was out of Cobweb, and by him got 
Emilia, the best brood mare in France, as she was 
quite a Pocahontas, being the dam of Souvenir, 
winner of the French Derby—Plantaganet, a still 
better one, St. Aigman, winner of their Cesarewitch, 
and three or four more. The sons of Emilius were 
very notable, too, in getting winners and winner 
producers, and this fact is inseparable from the 
names of Priam and Plenipotentiary, the winners 
of the Derby in 1830 and 1834. The first was 
regarded as the highest ideal of the English thorough- 
bred, the best that had ever been bred. He was 
by Emilius out of Cressida, sister of Eleanor, so 
much spoken of in previous pages, and what could 
have been greater in pedigree ?—to bring in the 
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blood of Eclipse, Herod and Matchem. Cressida 
was not such a good mare on a race course as Eleanor, 
but she ran in the Oaks of her year, and won four 
or five races. She must stand in the niche of fame 
as the dam of Priam, and it may be through her or 
to Emilius or Orville that the great horse of 1830 
got his extreme excellence, and there is this to be 
thought of, that most of the sons of Emilius had 
the predisposition to get good fillies. This was 
certainly Priam’s forte, as in his first four seasons, 
or, in fact, his only seasons in this country, he got 
Miss Letty, Industry, and Crucifix, all Oaks winners, 
and two of them quite landmarks of the British 
Stud—Miss Letty as the dam of Weatherbit, sire 
of Beadsman sire of Rosicrucian, and Crucifix as the 
dam of Surplice, but more important still of Cowl, 
sire of Madame Eglantine, dam of Rosicrucian. 
It was the mingling of this valuable Priam blood 
SO prepotent in great mares that had so much to 
do in giving quality and fire to the perhaps more 
substantial or lasting lines of Stockwell, Melbourne 
and Touchstone. Industry produced an Oaks winner 
in the beautiful Lady Evelyn, and the latter’s 
blood also comes into Derby winners, as she was 
the dam of Sandal, dam of Sanda, dam of Sainfoin, 
the Derby winner of 18go0, and sire of Rocksand, 
the Derby champion of 1903, and, like his great 
ancestor Priam, sold to America, but for the very 
different price of 25,000 sovereigns instead of 
6000—the latter an enormous price considered on 
both sides of the Atlantic seventy years ago. 

The Emilius line from Orville was not done with 
through Priam’s short days of service in his own 
country, as four years after he had settled the Little 
Red Rover so easily, and had fought a losing fight 
with Birmingham at Doncaster, there was another 
son of Emilius to win a Derby in Mr. Batson’s 
Plenipotentiary. Whether he was the great horse 
his friends thought him has never been proved, 
but he was possibly indifferently trained, and maybe 
hocussed for the St. Leger. At any rate, he won the 
Derby more easily than any horse has ever won it, 
as he ran very nearly into Epsom town before 
Conolly could pull him up. Grandly bred he was 
on his dam’s side too, as she was by Pericles, son of 
Evander, her dam by Selim out of Pepylina by Sir 
Peter. Like most of the Emilius family, the 
intrinsic merit appeared to rest with the female 
line, as several of Plenipotentiary’s daughters were 
good winner producers, such as Monstrocity, dam 
of the Ugly Buck, winner of the Two Thousand in 
1844, and afterwards the best hunting sire ever 
seen in Northamptonshire. The fame of Pleni- 
potentiary, though, was continued in far higher 
grades by his unnamed daughter out of Myrrha by 
Whalebone, her dam Gift by Young Gohanna out 
of sister to Grazier by Sir Peter; there were two 
sisters both unnamed, and no record is given that 
either ran. The younger of the two bred in 1840 
must have been consorted to Gladiator when she 
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was two years old, as her first offspring, the cele- 
brated Queen Mary, was foaled in 1843. The 
latter had next to no repute on the turf either, but 
she must be reckoned with the first six brood 
mares in the world as the ancestress of greatness 
—the dam of the second Eleanor, Blink Bonny, 
the grandam of Blair Athol, the great grandam 
of Hampton, but of this more mention must be 
made in later pages. There are many other proofs of 
Plenipotentiary’s potency in putting extraordinary 
merit into future posterity, as a granddaughter of 
his called Julia was the dam of Cosmopolite, maybe 
the best steeplechaser the world has seen, and as 
the winner of the Eastern Railway Handicap under 
9 st. Io, he may have been absolutely the best racer, 
and the more so because he was dreadfully neglected 
and abused in his younger days. The grand- 
daughter of Plenipotentiary referred to was out of 
Monstrocity, and so there is a coincidence in the 
extraordinary jumping powers of Cosmopolite and 
the Northamptonshire hunters. 

Sir Joseph Hawley, who was so wonderfully fond 
of the Emilius blood, had good reason to be, as so 
many of his biggest winners such as FitzRoland, 
who secured the Two Thousand, for him was by 
Orlando out of Stamp by Emilius, and Aphrodite, 
his One Thousand winner, by Bay Middleton out of 
Venus by Sir Hercules, out of Echo by Emilius, 
belonged to the line. The clever Kentish Baronet 
apparently preferred Priam to Plenipotentiary, 
and he certainly established his great stud by his 
never-failing adherence to the Derby winner of 
1830. It was possibly the cleverest breeding of 
the century, and England may Owe much to it at 
the present time, as Rosicrucian, Ladas, Volodyovski, 
Melton and _Isinglass strictly traced to Priam, 
irrespective of the Emilius blood through Pleni- 
potentiary in the Queen Mary family, and in all 
the Sterlings through Honey Dew, daughter of 
Plenipotentiary, besides the double crosses that 
courses through Winkfield from Bon Accord, the 
grandam of Barcaldine, and Chaplet, sister to 
Rosicrucian. It has mostly come in on the female 
side, and hence the very correct value that has been 
set on Emilius, Priam, Plenipotentiary, Adventurer 
and Rosicrucian mares. There has been a dying 
out in male tail, but the merit that was so marked 
in Emilius and Priam is for ever cropping up, and 
so has the grandeur and beauty of the family been 
maintained. It was seen in Thunderbolt by Stock- 
well out of Cordelia by Redheart, her dam by 
Emilius. Then again Queen Elysabeth, the dam 
of Plebeian, was one of the most beautiful mares of 
her day, and she was by Autocrat, who got some 
very perfect shaped hunters besides, and was 
by Bay Middleton out of Empress by Emilius. 
It was a great step in the progress of the thorough- 
bred when an Earl Fitzwilliam bred Evelina to 
Beningborough, and so obtained Orville, but the 
descent of Emilius brought more quality, and the 
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standard of perfection was reached in Priam and 
the latter’s daughter Crucifix. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE VERY FEW UNBEATEN MARES IN COMPARISON 
WITH HORSES—GREAT MARES IN THE THIRTIES 
QUEEN OF TRUMPS, BEESWING, CRUCIFIX, MISS 
LETTy, INDUSTRY, PocaHoNTAs, DECEPTION— 
THE BEST OF THE FORTIES, ALICE HAWTHORN, 
THE PRINCESS, QUEEN Mary, MOWERINA AND 
MENDICANT—TOUCHSTONE MARES—PROBABLE 
TURF LOSSES—MELBOURNE MARES. 


It is somewhat singular to find in the history of 
the British thoroughbred that the unbeaten mares 
are comparatively few in comparison with the horses. 
There was a mare called Yorkshire Jenny, said to 
have never been defeated before the middle of the 
seventeen hundreds, but there is no proof of it in 
print. In England really Crucifix and Camarine stand 
out by themselves in this respect, and they both ran 
a dead heat. A mare of perfectly English parentage 
but bred in Germany, namely, Kincsem, had an 
unsullied record, and as she won the Goodwood Cup 
it was not confined to foreign exploits. The un- 
beaten horses in turf history number twelve, to 
include Snap, Regulus, maternal grandsire of Eclipse, 
Eclipse himself, Hambletonian, Highflyer, Albert 
by Waterloo or Moses out of Varennes, and winner 
of five races, Achmet (brother to Bay Middleton), 
Bay Middleton himself, St. Simon, Barcaldine and 
Ormonde. There are several mares that should 
have been undefeated, the most notable mishap in 
that respect being in the case of Queen of Trumps, 
the first mare that ever won the Oaks and St. Leger. 
She was very beautiful by every account, a brown 
with white blaze, and three white coronets, or 
rather fetlocks. She won all her races as she 
pleased, and was evidently immensely superior to 
everything of her year, but on the Friday after she 
had caused so much distress amongst the colts in 
the St. Leger, she was brought out again for the 
Scarborough Stakes, Io to 1 being laid on her, but 
a dog running across the course as they reached the 
stands caused her to swerve, and she was beaten 
a head on the post by Ainderby, a very moderate 
colt. This was the only defeat suffered by Mr. 
Mostyn’s magnificent mare, though, oddly enough, 
despite her fine breeding by Velocipede, son of 
Blacklock out of Princess Royal by Castrel, gran- 
dam Queen of Diamonds by Diamond, she was 
quite a stud failure. 
the style of Queen of Trumps, excepting on one occa- 
sion. Coming out in the July meeting at New- 
market, she had won the July Stakes, Chesterfield 
Stakes, the Lavant and Molcomb Stakes at Goodwood, 
and Hopeful, Clearwell Stakes and Pendergast at 
Newmarket, and it was always the same, odds on 
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by young John. In her second race there was a 
false start, and all ran through, Crucifix only 
getting second to Chorus—but it was all right 
in the second encounter, the great filly with a g lbs. 
penalty winning as she pleased. It was in the 
Criterion that she ran her dead heat, John Day, 
junr., riding her, the odds being 3 to I on her in a 
field of ten, but by some inexplicable way General 
Yate’s Gibraltar, beaten by the crack in the Clear- 
well, got to her, and in a great finish—Flatman 
riding the outsider—the result was a dead heat, 
Crucifix walking over by an arrangement for a 
division of the stakes. The fame of Priam’s 
daughter was so great that when she appeared 
at the post for the One Thousand against three 
others 10 to 1 was laid on her, and in the Oaks 
against fourteen others 3 to I was the offer on 
Lord George Bentinck’s celebrity, old John Day 
being in the saddle, and he landed her the easiest 
of winners. Her forelegs did not stand after that, 
but she had done enough to have won all her two- 
year-old engagements, numbering nine, in the 
highest company, and the One Thousand, Two 
Thousand, and Oaks as a three-year-old. She was 
possibly the right recipient of the laurel leaf, as the 
undefeated and greatest mare the world had seen. 
She is described as a tall lightish mare, 16 hands, 
built like a greyhound, with great depth in front, 
and great leverage behind. Both the John Days 
declared they had ridden nothing like her. Her 
stride seemed to mean lengths, and she paralyzed 
her opponents with her tremendous dash of speed. 
She met and beat her great stud rival Pcoahontas 
twice, in the Criterion, the dead heat race, and in the 
Oaks; and putting everything together down to 
present times, which was the greater ?—the one 
unsurpassed as a racer, dam of one Derby winner, 
and ancestress of Rosicrucian, Ladas, and Trout- 
beck, or the other the dam of Stockwell and Rata- 
plan, and ancestress of Ormonde, Sceptre and 
Flying Fox. It is a problem for turf students to 
study. The same blood was transmitted by both. 
Crucifix, by Priam out of Octaviana by Octavian, 
son of Stripling by Phenomenon, son of Herod, her 
dam by Shuttle out of Zarah by Delpini out of 
Flora by King Fergus. Pocahontas by Glencoe, 
son of Sultan, son of Selim, out of Marpessa by 
Muley, son of Orville and Eleanor, her dam Clare 
by Marmion, son of Whiskey, the sire of Eleanor 
and Cressida. 

It would not be in order to judge Beeswing 
with Crucifix and Pocahontas, as the bonny bay mare 
was given a different turf life from that of Crucifix 
in being a slave to racing until she was nearly ten 


’ years old. She was both a winner over great ones 


Crucifix, and she would win in a canter, sometimes 


in the hands of old John Day, and sometimes ridden 
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like Melbourne and Lanercost, and in turn beaten 
by the like of Touchstone and Charles XII., but her 
running was always that of a perfect racer, possessing 
the most superb action, and she could stay for ever. 
As the dam of Newminster she did more than her 
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share for the traditions of the British thoroughbred, 
and she must always rank with the greatest. 

A mare that should have been one of England’s 
brightest gems of the stud was Deception, owned by 
the eccentric Mr. Fulwar Craven. She was bred 
about as stoutly as could well be imagined by 
Defence, son of Whalebone out of Lady Stumps by 
Tramp, her dam Ursula by Cervantes out of Fanny 
by Sir Peter. As a two-year-old she had been just 
beaten in a race at Goodwood by one of Mr. Wreford’s 
fliers called Wapite, but at Salisbury had won a race 
for her breeder Mr. Saddler, and was then purchased 
by Mr. Fulwar Craven. That gentleman had her 
trained specially to win the Derby, and at last was 
so enraptured with his chance that no one could 
persuade him that defeat was possible. He backed 
her to win a very big stake, his money bringing her 
to 12 to 1 in a field of twenty-three, and whether it 
was the owner’s orders or not to cut everyone 
down was never known, but sure enough Treen, 
the provincial jockey, kept racing everything 
that came near him, and got his filly four 
lengths in front as they came round Tattenham 
Corner. On they came amidst roars that Deception 
was winning until Sim Templeman on Bloomsbury 
challenged the spent-out filly at the Bell, and 
naturally beat her somewhat cleverly. It was, of 
course, declared by all that the Derby had been 
thrown away, and Mr. Fulwar Craven was pur- 
suaded to let John Day, sen., ride his filly for the 
Oaks. This he at last acceded to, and the victory 
was gained in the easiest possible fashion by two 
lengths. She was then run somewhat indiscreetly, 
and mostly ridden by Treen or some inexperienced 
light weight. She, however, won the Drawing-room 
Stakes at Goodwood, was third in the Goodwood 
Cup, and once ran over two miles on one afternoon, 
and three on the next as a three-year-old. She ran 
in the Chester Cup as a four-year-old, and shortly 
after that died, to the loss of her owner and the 
stud, as she may have been one of the best mares 
ever saddled. 

The mares of the thirties must be certainly 
regarded as very great to include Beeswing, Crucifix, 
Queen of Trumps, Pocahontas, and Deception. 
Some very great ones followed quickly in their 
steps—Alice Hawthorn, of whom much has been 
said in previous pages, was bred in 1838, but not 
being trained until she was nearly three years old 
the forties may be said to have claimed her deeds. 
Either way she must rank as one of the best of 
all, and her son Thormanby has brought on her line 
to the greatest of the day—Orme and Sceptre of 
those remaining in England, and Galtee More, Flying 
Fox and Ard Patrick of those allowed to leave our 
Shores. Many believe that an absolutely perfect 
pedigree cannot exist without some of the old 
mare’s blood in it. There is some of it that did not 
come exactly through her, as Muley, the sire of her 
sire Muley Moloch, got Mulatto as well, and the 
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latter was the sire of Martha Lynn, the dam of 
Voltigeur, but enough of it through Alice Hawthorn, 
who could race under big weights and stay perhaps 
better than any other of her time. 

Princess, foaled in 1841, deserves some special 
mention, as she won the Oaks, Coronation Stakes 
at Ascot, and was third to Faugh-a-Ballagh and 
The Cure in the St. Leger. Perfectly bred though 
as she was by Slane out of a sister to Cobweb, she 
did not quite realize expectations in the production 
of Prince George, Prince Arthur, and the twin 
King Pepin. Vulture might have been a great brood 
mare, as she only had two foals, Scavenger by 
Slane and Orlando by Touchstone. The §last- 
named won the Derby in the sensational Running 
Rein’s year, but his dam Vulture was killed by a 
kick when he was a foal. In forming an after 
estimate of the Orlando family one may regard the 
death of this mare when only eight years old as a 
national loss, as through her son has come down 
the Marsyas strain, to include in it the Derby 
winners George Frederick, Sainfoin, Rocksand, 
Galtee More and Ard Patrick, to say nothing of 
Little Lady, dam of Cambuscan, and all the Ted- 
dington line which takes very prominent order in the 
late Duke of Westminster’s Doncasters, Bend Ors, 
and Ormondes. It is a question indeed whether 
Orlando or Newminster was the better representa- 
tive of Touchstone in their female descendants. 
Touchstone’s daughters, though, were very wonder- 
ful, and that must have been the strong opinion of 
Sir Joseph Hawley, or he would not have given 
£2500, or equal to 10,000 sovereigns, in these days 
for Mendicant. The latter, if anything, was a 
better racing mare than Mowerina, as good as 
Blue Bonnet, and superior to Hope or Escalade. 
It was going, therefore, to quite the top of the tree 
to purchase Mendicant—winner of the One Thou- 
sand, Oaks and many other races, and a very 
beautiful mare too, on the grandest lines of stoutness, 
as her dam was Lady Moore Carew by Tramp, 
grandam by Buzzard. Here were plenty of 
repeats of Herod, Eclipse and Matchem, as can be 
gleaned from these pages, and it was of the same 
stuff that made Priam—Touchstone by Camel, son 
of Whalebone, and a granddaughter of Sir Peter, 
out of Banter by Master Henry, son of Orville, 
the grandsire of Priam. There could have been 
nothing more likely than Mendicant to carry out 
views of heaping up Orville and Emilius blood, 
and it was evidently a deep study with Sir Joseph 
Hawley. He mated Mendicant to Weatherbit, 
son of Sheet Anchor, son of Lottery, son of Tramp 
—his dam Miss Letty by Priam, and in that manner 
he got the Derby winner Beadsman, but then there 
was another valuable Priam cross from Cowl, son 
of Bay Middleton, and Crucifix, and that with 
Beadsman produced Rosicrucian, the height of 
perfection that Sir Joseph Hawley unquestionably 
looked for. Mendicant was his sheet anchor, and 
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she must stand high amongst the great mares of 
all times. 

To have seen two such great Derby winners as 
West Australian and Beadsman out of Touchstone 
mares says much indeed for the son of Camel and 
Banter, but the other daughters hailing from him 
were very remarkable as winners and winner 
producers. There was Jenny Lind, the dam of 
Hermit, winner of the Two Thousand in 1854— 
Marchioness, the Oaks winner of 1855, by Melbourne 
out of Cinizelli by Touchstone, and the same mare 
was the dam of the Marquis, winner of the St. 
Leger in 1862. Regalia, the Oaks winner of 1865, 
was by Stockwell out of The Gem by Touchstone, 
and Phrynne, the dam of such real good horses as 
Elthiron, Windhound, and Hobbie Nobble, was 
another of his daughters, whilst there was also Tee- 
to-tum, the dam of the stout Asteroid. Good as 
Touchstone was in getting great sons he was almost 
as famous with his daughters when thoughts turn 
to Blue Bonnet, Mendicant—St. Leger and Oaks 
winners—and to The Gem, Mowerina and Cinizelli, 
all the dams of classic winners. 

The daughters of Melbourne have had a great 
deal to do with the fortunes of the Turf, and they 
all appeared to hit well with both the Touchstone 
and Baron families, but not particularly well 
with the old horse himself, despite that no results 
could have been better than Melbourne on Touch- 
stone to produce, through different daughters of 
the Eaton horse, West Australian and Marchioness. 
Touchstone’s sons seemed to hit exactly with 
Melbourne’s daughters, as there was the grand 
Canazou next to Blink Bonny—Melbourne’s best, 
as she won many races, was second (only beaten a 
neck by Surplice) in the St. Leger, and in her day 
won the One Thousand, Park Hill Stakes, Goodwood 
Cup, and if she had been quite as good as John 
Scott thought her when he told Fobert she was 
sure to beat the Flying Dutchman in the Ascot 
Cup, Lord Derby’s beautiful mare would have 
been great indeed. At the stud her first son, 
Palatot, by Touchstone, was nothing remarkable, 
but her second by Touchstone’s son Orlando was 
Fazzoletto, winner of the Two Thousand, fourth 
in the Derby, and winner of the Gatwick Stakes 
at Goodwood, and of the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
at Doncaster. Blink Bonny alone would have 
kept Melbourne’s memory green for ever, and if 
only the second Eleanor had lived a little longer, 
she might have stood as really the greatest in the 
world—to have won the Derby, Oaks and to be 
the dam of Blair Athol. As it is, her name is full of 
fame, and in her line were two crosses of Sir Peter 
through Melbourne from Houghton Lass and Clinker, 
and Walton and Orville from Queen Mary. It will 
be seen, therefore, how she traced back to Eleanor. 
Her great success at the stud in throwing Blair Athol 
was possibly due to Stockwell, son of The Baron, 
and another daughter of Melbourne in Tapestry hit 
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well with The Baron, as the alliance produced La 
Toucques, a great French-bred mare. The daughters 
of Melbourne proving so useful with Touchstone’s 
sons had illustrations again when The Slave produced 
Lord Clifden to Newminster, Stolen Moments, 
Cathedral by the same sire, Silence, the dam of 
Whisper (dam of Sterling) by Flatcatcher, a son of 
Touchstone, and the Bloomer by Melbourne is always 
a notable landmark in turf history—as the dam 
of Princess of Wales by Stockwell, this being the 
second instance of Stockwell hitting with Melbourne, 
and the Princess only missed being very great, as 
she was fairly a good mare on the race course, and 
became the dam of George Frederick, a Derby 
winner, Albert Victor, and other good ones. Stress 
must be laid on the Bloomer, too, as one of England’s 
famous mares, as she was the dam also of Fair Water 
and Pennarth. There has been a want of progression 
though in this line during the last ten years, the 
hopes entertained of Victor Wild, son of Albert 
Victor, being scarcely realized, and Colerado, son of 
George Frederick, was sent to Russia just as his 
stock were beginning to run. However, there is 
nothing too much to be said in favour of Melbourne 
mares, as what a list these make, to comprise Blink 
Bonny, Blooming Heather, Marchioness, Canazou, 
Mentmore Lass (dam of Hannah), Countess of West- 
moreland (dam of Joco and many other winners), 
the Bloomer, Lady Alicia (the dam of Ascetic), and 
Tapestry, the dam of La Toucques. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SIGNS OF DETERIORATION—THE FRENCH 
VICTORIES WITH FILLE DE L’AIR—SOME BIRD- 
CATCHER AND LANERCOST MARES—HANNAH AND 
APOLOGY, SPINAWAY AND JEANNETTE, GEHEIM- 
NISS AND BusysopDy, LA FLECHE, SCEPTRE, 
Perpima Lk, AND PRETTY POLEY. 
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There were certainly signs towards the middle 
of the sixties that something was wrong in regard 
to the progression of the thoroughbred as shown 
in previous chapters, and evinced by the anxiety 
of such patrons as Lord Rosebery, Lord Falmouth 
and Sir Joseph Hawley to bring about certain 
reforms. This was perceptible when thoughts turned 
upon the great mares. Nothing very extraordinary 
had come out since the days of Blink Bonny, 1857, 
and it is notable that none of the Oaks winners 
from that time up to Queen Bertha, 1863, added 
much consequence to the stud. Governess was a 
great failure, Summerside little heard of afterwards, 
Butterfly and Brown Duchess the same, and Feu 
de Joie disappointing. This was followed by 
the French victory of Fille de l’Air, the first foreigner 
to capture the ladies’ classic race. She was superbly 
bred by Faugh-a-Ballagh, brother to Irish Bird- 
catcher, out of Bathilde by Young Emilius out of 
Odine by Tigris, son of Quiz, son of Buzzard, out of 
Miss Ann by Figaro, son of Haphazard, son of Sir 
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Peter, out of a daughter of Tramp and Harpham 
Lass by Camillus, son of Hambletonian, son of King 
Fergus, son of Eclipse. Fille de l’Air has always 
struck the writer as the most perfectly bred mare 
ever heard of to include all the great lines of previous 
times, as Young Emilius, be it remembered, was by 
Emilius out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. 
That she was very great, too, was shown by her 
race, the Oaks, and also that she won the Alexander 
Plate at Ascot over three miles. She might have 
done more, but Tom Jennings was deceived, in one 
instance at any rate, by his trusted jockey, and it 
was never known until the latter was on his death 
bed. Like her great compatriot Gladiateur, Fille 
de l’Air did not realize high expectations at the stud. 
In reference to Faugh-a-Ballagh, it may be said 
that Birdcatcher mares were very much heard of in 
the fifties and sixties. A very grand mare was 
Songstress, bred by the famous trainer John Scott, 
and the winner of the Oaks for him in 1852. She 
was out of the Oaks winner Cyprian by Partisan, 
son of Walton, and so there was blood in her of the 
very best. She did not remain in this country long 
enough perhaps to give any notable result, as John 
Scott sold her for a big figure to Mons. Lupin when in 
foal to De Clare, and this produce was a magnificent 
colt called Stentor, winner of the French Two 
Thousand, but with forelegs too moderate to carry 
him through further preparations. Another great 
Irish Birdcatcher mare was Manganese, whose dam 
Moonbeam was by Tomboy, the half-brother to 
Beeswing. Mr. Launde, the nom de guerre of a 
well-known Lincolnshire clergyman, had a charming 
little stud, and for its size it produced more good 
winners than any other. Manganese won him the 
One Thousand, the Portland Stakes at Doncaster, 
and eight other races. Then she bred him the 
Miner, who upset Blair Athol in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes, also Mandragora, own sister to the Miner 
by Rataplan (and so it was rather close breeding 
to Birdcatcher, sire of the Baron, sire of Rataplan), 
and Mandragora was the dam of the great Apology, 
quite the best mare of her year as the winner of the 
One Thousand, Oaks and St. Leger. Few better 
mares have ever lived than Apology, and as she 
brought in the Emilius blood so perfectly through 
Adventurer, who was doubly crossed to Whalebone, 
it was the sort to have increased in strength, though 
it did not do so in the case of Apology, as her 
best son was Esterling, by Sterling, and he has left 
no name behind him excepting that he got some 
good hunters for the late Lord Fitzwilliam. The 
splendidly bred Irish Birdcatcher by Sir Hercules 
out of Guicciola by Bob Booty, son of Chanticleer, 
son of Woodpecker, son of Herod, must be con- 
sidered as certainly one of the chief mainstays of 
the thoroughbred as the sire of the Baron, sire of 
Stockwell, and Rataplan, and also as the sire of 
Mrs. Ridgway, the dam of Vedette. Again, too, 
as the sire of Miss Agnes, the dam of Polly Agnes, 
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dam of Lily Agnes, the dam of Ormonde, to say 
nothing of Darling’s dam who comes in so pro- 
minently in Barcaldine’s pedigree. Birdcatcher 
mares have, therefore, been of extraordinary value, 
and the failures against him, such as Apology, 
Saunterer, Womersley, Chanticleer (in a measure), 
Yellow Jack, and some others in not  trans- 
mitting their own excellence, may be attributed 
very much to bad judgment displayed in crossing. 
All the Birdcatchers have been high-mettled, and 
to get too much of the precious blood into small 
compasses has caused a good deal of bad temper, 
if not actual softness. 

Too much can scarcely be said of Macaroni mares 
when the very mention is made that Ormonde is out 
of one of them, Lily Agnes; but there is a sense of 
disappointment in feeling that the best Macaroni 
mare of all, the late Lord Falmouth’s Spinaway, 
did not create a lasting line. She had a real good 
filly produce to her credit in Busybody by Petrarch, 
and the latter had a good colt, no doubt, in Meddler, 
purchased for £15,000 from America, but there the 
excellence of Spinaway seemed to stop. Again, 
there is just a feeling of regret that the Flying 
Dutchman’s greatness did not follow through a 
great daughter. Galopin’s dam Flying Duchess 
was only moderate, but Brown Duchess, the winner 
of the Oaks in 1861, was first class. The moderate 
one, though, has become famous in many lines of 
excellence, and the good one did nothing, and other 
Flying Dutchman mares also were dead failures. 
Lord Clifden was much greater in getting sons than 
daughters, but Jeanette, another of Lord Falmouth’s, 
was his exception, as she was a magnificent mare, 
one of the best of her year, and she has a line that 
may well be revived through Jeddah. Rosicrucian 
mares have been wonderful, as Illuminata, the dam 
of Ladas, and La Reine, the dam of Volodyovski, 
would have been glory enough without many 
others; but it is disappointing to find that his best 
daughter, Geheimniss, although a prolific breeder, 
has left but a very weak line. 

The sons of Touchstone were remarkable for 
getting good mares, as besides Orlando and New- 
minster, super-excellent in that respect, there have 
been daughters of Ithurial that have been useful 
winner producers, Lord of the Isles, and still better 
the latter’s son Scottish Chief, Surplice, Flatcatcher, 
Artillery, Assault and Annandale, though one to get 
a direct family line, was more remarkable than 
most of them. This was Paragone by Touchstone 
out of Hoyden by Tomboy, the half-brother to 
Beeswing again. With Ellen Horn, who inherited 
much of the blood that ran through the Flying 
Dutchman, came Paradign, the dam of Lord Lyon, 
Achievement, Gardavisure and Paraffin—the latter 
to be found to-day in the pedigree of Ladas. Such 
a good horse, and so well bred by Stockwell, Lord 
Lyon ought to have had a better following amongst 
his daughters, but he might have been lost 
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Pedigree Chart of La Fleche. 
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Glencoe 1831 
Frolicsome 1824 

( Waxy 1790 

| Penelope 1798 


( Selim 1802 
| Maiden 1801 


( Blacklock 1814 
| Mandane 1831 


Mrs. Cruikshanks ( Welbeck 1815 


| Tramp’s dam by Gohanna 1803 
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altogether if it had not been for his getting Minting 
when he was more than twenty years old, and so 
the line goes down in male tail, which does not 
look very strong, but the female line is being re- 
newed by the dam of Spearmint and two or three 
other Minting mares. Achievement died too young 
to be of any use at the stud, and there was not much 
out of Gardavisure. 

It will be admitted that Stockwell, though great 
all round, got better sons than daughters, Blair Athol, 
Lord Lyon, St. Albans, and Doncaster standing 
out against the world as the progeny of one sire; 
and, of course, there was much greatness amongst 
such mares as Princess of Wales, Corrie, Cantiniere, 
Carine, Anonyma, Music and some few others, but 
then Stockwell beat everything in regard to the 
number of his daughters, and some of his best 
runners were failures, as, for instance, Caller Ou, 
Regalia and Lady Augusta. Sweetmeat had some 
charming daughters on the race course, but they 
are not over remarkable in the strength they ad- 
vanced to modern pedigrees. One of his best, 
Mincepie, winner of the Oaks in 1856, unfortunately 
died when giving birth to her first foal. Springfield 
brought glory to his name through his daughter 
Morganette, who deserves a corner at least in the 
scroll of fame as the dam of Galtee More and Ard 
Patrick by different sires, but as they were both 
sold to foreign parts, the British stud will receive 
no benefit from her. Rataplan’s most useful line 
comes through his son Kettledrum, the sire of 
Lady Langden, the dam of Hampton. 

There is always a tendency to consider Thormanby 
and Bend Or together. First, because the former 
was the grand sire of the other, and they had the 
rare blood of old Alice Hawthorn in them in heavier 
degrees than any other sires could boast of. ‘‘ Mat ” 
Dawson’s opinion that Thormanby would miss 
being a great sire, but come out very strongly in 
the next generation was thoroughly substantiated 
through his daughter Rouge Rose, dam of Bend Or, 
and again through Lady Morgan, dam of Morganette, 
dam of Galtee More and Ard Patrick. Five Derby 
winners, therefore, trace to Thormanby in female 
lines. Bend Or comes nearer home, and as the 
sire of Ornament, dam of Sceptre, and of Medora, 
dam of Zinfandel, there is enough from his daughters 
to have created the greatest fame apart from the 
mighty doings of his sons Ormonde, Bonavista, 
Kendal, Laveno and Lord Bobs. The great son of 
Doncaster and Rouge Rose may not have left as 
many winner producers behind him as Hermit, 
but they were tolerably numerous, to include Orna- 
ment, Medora, Grecian Bend, Misidora and Eau 
d’Or. Kendal mares have been grand winner 
producers also, and so the line looks very safe on all 
sides. Isonomy and his son Isinglass take the 
largest share of the Sterling family in respect to the 
female line. Isonomy left sixteen winner producers 
behind him, to count such as Avilon, Arcadia, 


Blavatizki, Countess Lilian, Ismay, St. Agatha, 
Mary Seaton, Sea Air, Income, Mon Droit, Rock 
Pigeon, etc. There are no mares more valuable. 
The daughters of Lanercost have done a great deal 
towards building up the present-day fabric of the 
thoroughbred. Perhaps enough use was not made of 
his great son Van Tromp, grand-sire of Tim Whiffler, 
the stoutest horse of his day, and sire of Van Galen, 
the great hunting sire; but Ellerdale, the dam of 
Ellington, Catherine Hayes, the dam of Belladrum, 
and Haricot, the dam of Lady Langden, the dam 
of Hampton, would be alone sufficient to keep the 
memory of Lanercost green for centuries. A very 
grand mare was Catherine Hayes, and well worthy 
to be placed amongst the greatest. ‘‘ Mat’ Dawson 
once thought her the best two-year-old he had ever 
trained, and she won the Oaks the next season and 
other races. At the stud, Mr. Merry sent her to 
France for two seasons, so as to qualify her produce 
for French racing, and it was there I saw her at 
Gouvieux, a little stud farm Mr. Merry rented for 
the purpose. Burlesque by Touchstone and Cathe- 
rine had foals in the same week, one being Buckstone 
by Voltigeur, and the other Cantatrice by Bird- 
catcher. Old Harry Jennings, who was no bad 
judge of foals, thought them the best he had ever 
seen, and offered 500 sovereigns for Buckstone 
when he was a week old. The greatest benefit 
derived from Catherine Hayes was from her son 
Belladrum, the sire of Ballyroe, the dam of Bar- 
caldine. More lasting still may be the line from 
Lanercost’s daughter Haricot, the grandam of 
Hampton, as when mated to Kettledrum she threw 
Lady Langden, and the effect of this alliance is 
seen in nearly all the best race horses of present 
times. Neither Haricot nor Lady Langden must 
be left out of the famous list of mares, as 
Haricot, a good useful mare herself, out of Queen 
Mary, produced Caller Ou, a St. Leger winner, 


_ and perhaps the greatest turf slave of all times, 
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and Lady Langden was the dam of Sir Bevis, a 
Derby winner, and, far above all, Hampton, who 
might be known as the sire of greatness, to have 
begotten Merry Hampton, Ayrshire, Ladas and 
Perdita II., the dam of Persimmon. 

It is time to trace the immense value of the 
famous mares of their times to present-day cele- 
brities, and to take Hermit, the sire of Moorhen, 
the dam of Gallinule, the sire of Pretty Polly. 
He contained in his pedigree a considerable amount 
of Penelope, as his sire Newminster was by Touch- 
stone, son of Camel, son of Whalebone, Penelope’s 
son. Then Hermit’s dam Seclusion was by Tadnor, 
son of Ion out of Palmyra by Sultan out of Bacchante 
by Williamson’s Ditto, her dam Hester by Camel out 
of Monimia by Muley, son of Orville and Eleanor. 
The dam of Seclusion, Mrs Sellon, was by Cowl 
(Bay Middleton, son of Cobweb) and Crucifix, and 
lastly, of course, Beeswing, the dam of Newminster, 
to bring in every great running mare the world has 


Persimmon 
1893 
SCEPTRE 
1899 
Ornament 
~ 1887 
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Pedigree Chart of Sceptre. 


Galopin 1872 


St. Simon 
1881 


St. Angela 
1865 


Hampton 
1872 


Perdita II. 
1881 


Hermione 
1875 


Doncaster 
1870 


Bend’Or 1878 


Rouge Rose 
1865 


. Macaroni 
1860 


Lilly Agnes 
1871 


Polly Agnes 
1865 


King Tom 1851 
Adeline 1851 
Lord Clifden 1860 
Lady Laagien 

1868 
Young Melbourne 
La Belle Helene 
Stockwell 18 59 
Marigold 1860 
Thormanby 1857 
Ellen Horne 1844 
| Sweetmeat 1842 
| Jocose 1843 


The Cure 1841 


Miss Agnes 1850 


Vedette 1854 


Voltigeur 1847 
Mrs. Ridgeway 1849 
Flying Dutchman 
Flying Duchess / mee 
1853 Merope 1841 


Harkaway 1834 
{ Pocahontas 1837 
Ion 1835 

Little Fairy 1832 
Newminster 1848 
The Slave 1852 
Kettledrum 1858 
Haricot 1847 
Melbourne 1834 
1855 Clarissa 1848 
St. Albans 1857 
1866 Teterrima 1859 


The Baron 1842 


Pocahontas 1837 


Sister to Singapore 


1842 
Windhound 1847 


Alice Hawthorn 
1838 


Red Shank 1833 


Delhi 1838 
Gladiator 1833 
Lollypop 1836 
Pantaloon 1824 
Banter 1826 
Physician 1829 
Morsel 1836 
Birdcatcher 1833 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Agnes 1844 


{ Voltaire 1826 
| Martha Lynn 1837 


( Bird Catcher 1833 

| Nan Dayrell 1844 
Bay Middleton 1833 
Barbelle 1836 


Voltaire 1826 
Velocipede’s dam 1817 


if Economist 1825 
Fanny Dawson 1823 


\ 
{ Glencoe 1831 
| Marpessa 1830 


Cain 1822 
{| Margaret 1824 


Hornsea 1832 
Lacerta 1816 


Touchstone 1831 
Beeswing 1833 

( Melbourne 1834 

| Volley 1845 

{ Rataplan 1850 

{ Hybla 1846 

| Lanercost 1835 
Queen Mary 1843 
Humphry Clinker 1822 
Daughter of Cervantes 1825 


Pantaloon 1824 
Daughter of Glencoe 1837 


Stockwell 1849 
Bribery 1851 
Voltigeur 1847 

Ellen Middleton 1846 


Birdcatcher 1833 
Echidna 1838 


Glencoe 1831 
Marpessa 1830 


Orlando 1841 
Miss Twickenham 1838 


Ratan 1841 
Daughter of Melbourne 1844 


f 

\ 
Pantaloon 1824 
Phryne 1840 

{ Muley Moloch 1830 

| Rebecca 1831 

{ Sandbeck 1818 
Johanna 1813 

{ Plenipotentiary 1831 
Pawn Junior 1817 

( 

( 


Partisan 1811 
Pauline 1826 


Voltaire 1826 
Belinda 1825 


Castrel 1801 
Idalia 1815 


Master Henry 1815 
Boadicea 1807 


Brutandorf r82r 
Primette 1820 


Mulatto 1823 
Linda 1825 


Sir Hercules 1826 
Guiccioli 1823 


Clarion 1836 
Annette 1835 
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PLATE 45 


By permission of ‘‘ Country Life.”’ Perdita | | 


The property of His Majesty King Edward VII, By Hampton out of Hermione, by 


The dam of Florizel II., Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, 


, Young Melbourne. 
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W. A. Rouwch. 


La Fléche, 


The property of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. By St. Simon out of Quiver, by Toxophilite. 


Winner of the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks, St. Leger and Cambridgeshire, 1892. 


W. A. Rouch. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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Sceptre. 
The property of Mr. William Bass. By Persimmon out of Ornament, by Bend Or. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, One Thousand Guineas, Oaks and St. Leger, 1902. 


Pretty Polly. 


The property of Major Eustace Loder. By Gallinule out of Admiration, by Saraband. 
Winner of the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks and St. Leger, 1904. 
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seen condensed in Hermit. 
his daughters have been so 
winner producers; the like of St. Marguerite, 
Thebais, Shotover, Moorhen, Hermita, Suicide, 
Devote, Surprise, Vision, Princess Louise Victoria, 
Distant-Shore, Novitiate, Lonely, Flowe Girl, 
Alibech, Penitent, Quilt, St. Helena, Lady Peggy, 
and Astrology. Here are twenty that have all 
produced big winners—Derbies, Oaks, St. Legers, 
Chester Cups—the Cambridgeshire three or four 
times—hail to the credit of these mares ! And then 
to get the extraordinary mares of the past still 
deeper into the pedigree of Pretty Polly, there is 
Isonomy, to bring in again Penelope through 
Irish Birdcatcher, Eleanor, twice through Pleni- 
potentiary, and May Dew, the dam of Honey 
Dew, the dam of Oxford, with more Penelope 
and Eleanor again through the Baron—more of 
both through Pocahontas, and more through Ethel- 
bert and Bassishaw. The number of hits to Penelope 
and Eleanor are quite numerous in Isonomy, and 
then there is Saraband to be much considered in 
Pretty Polly’s pedigree to bring in more Stockwell, 
and thus more Penelope and Eleanor. A very 
strong dash, too, of Alice Hawthorn is in her, as 
Gaze, her grandam was by 
of Thormanby, son of Alice Hawthorn. 
easy to see, then, that Pretty Polly inherits the 
blood of all the famous Mares, sometimes crossed 
again closely. Her pedigree table is well worth 
examining. 

Great in comparatively recent years is La Fléche 
by St. Simon, whose success in his daughters has 
been very remarkable with five Oaks winners, 
Memoir, La Fléche, Mrs. Butterwick, La Roche, 
and Amiable, and two of them St. Leger winners as 
well. Then the produce of his daughters have been 
so great with Roquebrune, as the dam of Rocksand, 
and pages full of others. La Fléche must rank 
as his greatest daughter as the winner of the Oaks, 
St. Leger, Cambridgeshire under 8 st. 10, Liverpool 
Autumn Cup, Lancashire Plate, Ascot Cup— 
unbeaten as a two-year-old, and but for the greatest 
fluke she would have been unbeaten as a three- 
year-old, to have carried off the One Thousand, 
Derby, Oaks and St. Leger. Her only defeat in 
two years was in the Derby, 
for him, just beat her. Bar that, her record would 
have been superior to that of Crucifix, the unbeaten 
in twelve races. Her pedigree, as will be seen in 
another page, was a combination of Penelope, 
Eleanor, Cobweb, Crucifix and Beeswing. 

There will be many to believe that the three 
greatest ever seen have all been on a race course 
within the last thirteen years, as up to the time 
of Sceptre’s Derby she was nearly even with Crucifix 
in her list of victories, having carried nearly all 
before her as a two-year-old, and, like Lord George 
Bentinck’s flier, she had annexed the One Thousand 
and the Two Thousand after an upset, but still a 


H 


No wonder, then, that 
good, and such good 


It is quite 


Thuringian Prince, son 


when Sir Hugo, luckily - 
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great performance, in the Lincolnshire Handicap. 
Her defeats in the Grand Prix de Paris, and both at 
Ascot and Goodwood dimmed her repute, which 
she regained in glorious fashion by winning the 
St. Leger in a style to show that she was quite the 
best of her year. That she was a very great mare 
there was no question, and her owner, Mr. Robert 
Sievier, showed judgment that has not been excelled 
in turf history, both in buying her for 10,000 guineas 
in an open market and in training her himself to 
win an Oaks and St. Leger. Like La Fléche and 
Pretty Polly, her pedigree is a veritable web of 
the great heroines of past times, and to take these 
three mares it must appeal to anyone that a secret 
of success is to breed from the greatest actual merit 
in back female lines. It does not appear so neces- 
sarily obvious that a mare should be a great per- 
former to produce a great winner, as neither Quiver, 
Admiration nor Ornament, the dams of La Fléche, 
Pretty Polly, or Sceptre were great, and going 
back into history it has been often the same, but 
there must be combinations of greatness left by 
Eleanor, Penelope, Cobweb, Crucifix, Beeswing, 
Alice Hawthorn or Mendicant. What would be 
the twelve greatest winner producers ever known ? 
Might not the list be :— 


Evelina, Beeswing, 

The Alexander Mare, Alice Hawthorn, 
Penelope, Mendicant, 
Pocahontas, Queen Mary, 
Cobweb, Lady Langden, 
Crucifix, Perdita II. 


And if a discussion continued as to the greatest 
running mares ever known, might not the result of 
such deliberation be as follows :-— 


Eleanor, Beeswing, 
Penelope, Alice Hawthorn, 
Cobweb, Blink Bonny, 
Camarine, La Fléche, 
Cricmz, Sceptre, 


Queen of Trumps, 
The mares of all times make up remarkable 
history, and a most interesting subject. To go 
back to the so-called Royal mares, or to Bonny 
Black or Yorkshire Jenny, can scarcely coincide 
with any particular purpose, but to know that 
sportsmen living a hundred and thirty years ago 
were endeavouring to get the counterparts of the 
three greatest runners known at the time, High- 
flyer, Matchem and Eclipse, may be accepted as 
object-lessons. The credit of Highflyer was given 
to Herod, the sire of many other winners, but the 
greatest amount of attention was bestowed upon 
Highflyer. At the same time the daughters of 
Herod were much valued, and a system prevailed 
of continually crossing them first of all with Eclipse, 
but more frequently with the sons of the latter. 
However, there were many bred after the first 
order, such as Dungannon, a good runner, and 
useful stallion got by Eclipse out of Aspasia by 


Pretty Polly. 
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Pedigree Chart 


Isonomy 1875 


Gallinule 
1884 
Moorhen 
1873 
PREDPLY 
POEREY 
IgOI 
Saraband 
1883 
Admiration 
1892 


Gaze 1886 


f 


of Pretty Polly. 


Oxford 1857 


Sterling 1868 


—.1_ 


Flatcatcher 1841 
Whisper 1857 


\ Silence 1848 


The Baron 1842 
Stockwell 1859 


Isola Bella 
1868 


——_—_—~= 


Ethelbert 1850 
Isoline 1860 


Bassishaw 1847 


Newminster 1848 | 


Beeswing 1833 
Hermit 1864 


Tadmor 1846 


pes ee ee 


Seclusion 1857 


Voltigeur 1847 
Skirmisher 1854 
Daughter of 


Daughter of 1845 


1865 
Stockwell 1849 


a 


Vertumna 1859 
Garland 1838 


Stockwell 1849 
Doncaster 1870 
Muncaster Marigold 1860 
1877 
Macaroni 1860 
Windermere 1870 | 
Miss Agnes 1850 
Lord of the Isles 
Scottish Chief 1852 
1861 | 
Highland Miss Ann 1846 
Fling 1861 
Lambourne 1854 
sesaverade 1861 
Burlesque ae 
Windhound 1847 
Thormanby 1857 
ir Alice Hawthorn 
Thuringian 1838 - 
Prince 
ee Surplice 1845 
ames a a 
Tomyris 1851 
Weatherbit 1842 
Brown Bread 
1862 Brown Agnes 
Eyepleaser 1857 
1876 
Rataplan 1850 
Wallflower 1869 | 
ps aa 1855 
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Touchstone 1831 


Mrs. Sellon 1851 


Birdcatcher 1833 


Honey Dear 1844 


Pocahontas 1837 { 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Sir Hercules 1826 
Guiccioli 1826 


Plenipotentiary 1831 
My Dear 1841 
Touchstone 1831 
Decoy 1830 
Melbourne 1834 
Secret 1841 


Birdcatcher 1833 
Echidna 1838 


Glencoe 1833 

Marpessa 1830 

Faugh a Ballagh 1841 
Espoir 1841 

The Prime Warden 1834 
Miss Whinney 1838 


Camel 1822 
Banter 1826 


Dr. Syntax 1811 
Daughter of Ardrossan 1817 


Ion 1835 
Palmyra 1838 


Cowl 1842 
Belle Dame 1839 


Voltaire 1826 


| Martha Lynn 1837 


Gardham 1834 
Daughter of Langar 1837 


The Baron 1842 
Pocahontas 1837 


Langar 1817 
Cast Steel 1828 


The Baron 1842 
Pocahontas 1837 


Teddington 1848 


| Sister to Singapore 1851 


Sweetmeat 1842 
Jocose 1843 


Birdcatcher 1833 
Agnes 1832 


~ Touchstone 1831 


Fair Helen 1843 


( The Little Known 1836 


Bay Missy 1842 
Loupgarou 1846 
Sister to Satirist 1845 


Touchstone 1831 
Maid of Honour 1829 


Pantaloon 1824 
Phryne 1840 

Muley Moloch 1830 
Rebecca 1831 


Touchstone 1831 
Crucifix 1837 


Sesostris 1845 
Daughter of Glaucus 1842 


Sheet Anchor 1832 
Miss Letty 1834 


West Australian 1850 
Miss Agnes 1850 


The Baron 1842 
Pocahontas 1837 


Flatcatcher 1841 
Daughter of Pantaloon 1841 
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PLATE 49 


J. W. Snow. 


Harkaway. 


By Economist out of a daughter of Nabocklish, 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Gallinule, 


The property of Capt. Greer. By Isonomy out of Moorhen, by Hermit. 
Sire of Pretty Polly and Slieve Gallion, 
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By permission of “ Country Life.” Galtee More (C. WWingel up). 
The property of Mr. J. Gubbins. By Kendal out of Morganette, by Springfield. 


Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Newmarket Stakes, Derby and St. Leger, 1897. 
PLATE 52. 


W. A. Rouch. Atd Patrick. 


The property of Mr. J. Gubbins. By St. Florian out of Morganette, by Springfield. 


Winner of the Derby, 1902, the Princess of Wales’ Stakes and Eclipse Stakes, 1903. 
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Wes eB Count Schomberg. 


The property of Mr. W. Hall Walker. By Aughrim out of Clonavarn, by Baliol. 


Winner of the Goodwood Cup, 1896 and 1897, Gold Vase (Ascot), 1897, and many other races. 


PLATE 54, 


W. A. Rouch. 


Hackler. 


3y Petrarch out of Hackness, by Albert Victor. 


The property of Mr. James Daly. 


The Thoroughbred. PLATE 5. 


IV. A. Rouch. Hackler’s Pride. 


The property of Capt. F. Forester. By Hackler out of Comma, by Friar Bush. 


Winner of the Cambridgeshire, 1903 and 1904. 
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W.A. Rouch. Galvani 


The property of Major Eustace Loder. By Laveno out of Gallinaria, by Gallinule. 
Winner of the Chesterfield Stakes, International Two-year-old Plate, Imperial Produce Stakes and 
Middle Park Plate, 1906. 
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Herod, and vice versa Phenomenon by Herod out 
of Frenzy by Eclipse. This is the sort of breeding 
that occupied the breeders of race horses towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and they had 
succeeded in a marvellously short period, as shown 
by the way in which the Arab and the Barb had been 
left behind. According to portraits, there was 
nothing in appearances to trace to Eastern sources 
when Sir Charles Bunbury, the Earl of Derby, Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Francis Poole were apparently 
holding most of the trump cards in regard to the 
breeding stock of about 1780. The Earl of Derby 
bred Sir Peter by Highflyer out of Papillon in 1784, 
and Waxy came six years later, got by Pot-8-Os, 
son of Eclipse out of Maria by Herod. The 
breed then called the thoroughbred has progressed 
ever since. As shown in these chapters the great 
mares have been veritable powers in the land. 
They have gone up in value in almost the same 
degree as the horses—a winner producer is a gold 
mine, and 25,000 sovereigns for a Sceptre may be 
often enough repeated in the future. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—THE THOROUGHBRED 
IN IRELAND. 


THE EARLIEST BEGINNING—Tom Tuc, CHANTI- 
CLEER, BoB Booty, THE FIRST CESAREWITCH, 
THE BARON AND FAUGH-A-BALLAGH, TWO 
DERBY SECONDS, MINCEPIE, THE FIRST OAKS 

_ WINNER—IRISH SUCCESSES INCREASE. 


The history of the thoroughbred in Ireland is one 
to be considered apart from any other. There is no 
evidence that it had any beginning for some time 
after the establishment of the breed in England, 
and it is pretty certain that all the material obtained 
came from this country. Matches were run at the 


Curragh and elsewhere in 1780, and possibly the first . 


match over a steeplechase course must be identified 
with the sister isle. At any rate, though the love 
of the racer took an almost deeper root in Ireland 
than in England, the Irish were quite as good, if 
not better, in every kind of horsemanship, and by 
the end of the eighteenth century their men and 
horses became very noted in all that pertains to 
hunting and racing. From the very first it was a 
common practice to come to England for cheap 
sires, and it would not be difficult to trace some of 
the best of both racers and hunters to horses thought 
very little of on this side of the Irish Channel. 
Bought at about £50 a piece, and in five or six years 
there would be strong proofs of good results. This 
has caused a still prevailing opinion that the Irish 
are better judges of horses than the English, but 
something must be allowed for soil and climate, 
and the fact also that in the early days of the 
last century Irish horses were generally bred by 
very poor people, and the natural conditions of 
hardihood were almost enforced. There were ex- 
ceptions to that rule, of course, but the majority 
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of the horses bred were brought up to rough it, left 
in fields night and day, and none too well fed except- 
ing on the beautiful pastures in summer and autumn. 
This may have conduced to the hardy, tough 
character of Irish horses that is perceptible to-day 
under altered conditions. 

A few stallions were imported into Ireland prior 
to the middle of the seventeen hundreds, as in 1741 
Sir Edward O’Brian brought over Merry Andrew 
by Fox out of Bonny Lass, and won a King’s Plate 
at the Curragh with him before he was put to the 
stud. In 1751 again, Sir Ralph Gore imported 
Othello, who was more generally known as Black 
and All Black, and he was matched for £1000 
against Bajazet by the Godolphin, which he won 
at the Curragh. The first five great sires, though, 
to leave their marks on future generations were 
Tom Tug by Herod in 1784, Champion, the first 
winner of both the Derby and St. Leger of 1800 by 
Pot-8-Os, son of Eclipse, Chanticleer by Wood- 
pecker son of Herod, Sir Hercules by Whalebone, and 
Economist by Whisker. If Irish pedigrees are 
examined to-day it will be found that they nearly 
all go back to these five horses, and it is very much 
the same as, though perhaps two or three generations 
behind, the leading lines of England. It was really 
the mingling of the Herod line with those of Eclipse 
and Matchem through interbreeding the produce of 
the five. Tom Tug, who had been previously called 
Rover, was not a great horse, but in his time had 
won ten minor races in Yorkshire. He was got by 
Herod out of Legacy by Young Snip out of Snip’s 
dam, and was bred in 1777. He was at once a stud 
success in Ireland, as he almost directly got Com- 
modore, a famous King’s Plate runner, and the sire 
later of Irish Escape, the sire of Flight, the dam of 
Guiccioli, dam of Irish Birdcatcher. Commodore 
was out of Young Heroine by Bagot, son of Herod, 
grandam Marotte by Matchem, and so when 
Guiccioli was mated to Sir Hercules, it was an exact 
combination of the three heads of the turf, Herod, 
Eclipse and Matchem. There was still more Herod 
in Guiccioli, as her sire Bob Booty, bred in Ireland 
by the Right Hon. Denis Bowes Daly, was by 
Chanticleer, son of Woodpecker, son of Herod, the 
dam of Bob Booty, Irene by Bagot son of Herod. 
It will be seen in the above few lines that it was 
early practice in Ireland to inbreed pretty closely, 
and it answered in the case of Bob Booty, as he was 
a very good horse, winner of many four-mile races, 
and his owner was invited by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV., to bring him to England, 
and run at Brighton and Lewes, but here he was 
unfortunate in getting seconds. The Hon. Denis 
Bowes Daly was about the first Irish gentleman 
to run Irish-bred horses in England, and at the time 
of his bringing over Bob Booty in 1809 he won the 
Brighton Subscription Cup with’ Sassenagh, a colt 
by Waxy. Chanticleer, the sire of Bob Booty, and 
one of the imported five above referred to, was bred 
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by Lord Egremont in 1787, out of an unnamed 
daughter of Eclipse, and inbred to that sire, as her 
dam Rosebud was by Snap out of Miss Belsea by 
Regulus, the maternal grandsire of Eclipse. Possibly 
no horse was ever more heavily matched than 
Chanticleer, as he was purchased by the great 
statesman Fox of Lord Egremont, and to win wagers 
of £500 a side was made his particular business. 
Then the eccentric Lord Barrymore had him, and 
the matches he won and lost with him were quite 
historical. He also won a great match for the Duke 
of York against Lord Grosvenor’s Asparagus for 
500 sovereigns. After the Duke’s death at his 
break-up sale, he was sold to Mr. Taylor, an Irish 
gentleman, for 540 guineas, and for his new owner 
he won six King’s Plates in Ireland before being 
put to the stud. 

It cannot be claimed for Sir Hercules that he 
was a first-class performer, as he was only a moderate 
third in the St. Leger to Rowton and Voltaire, but 
as a sire it can be said that he almost made the 
Irish turf, and may be also the great breed of Irish 
horses, as four-fifths at least of all the racers, 
steeplechasers and hunters trace to him. He was 
bred by Lord Langford, and was the first produce 
of his dam Peri by Wanderer. After running in 
the St. Leger, and winning the Claret Stakes at 
Newmarket as a_ four-year-old, he stood at his 
owner’s seat in County Meath, and it must have 
been in his second season that he got Irish Bird- 
catcher, the great steeplechase stallion Arthur, 
Langford, Waterwitch, Brunette, the greatest 
steeplechaser of her time, Maria, Cruiskeen, the first 
winner of a Cesarewitch, and some few others; but 
in 1833, when the above were foals, Lord Langford 
sold his stud, which included Sir Hercules, at Don- 
caster, and he became the property of an American 
gentleman for 750 guineas, but the latter fearing to 
send him across the Atlantic at that late period 
of the year, requested Mr. Richard Tattersall to 
find another customer for him. This was effected, 
and he was sold to Mr. Weatherley, of Acton, near 
London, where the famous black stood for many 
years. It was quite a toss up, therefore, whether 
America did not get the stallion that stands out at 
the head of the greatest equine family ever known, 
although it would not have made much difference 
to his present posterity, as he had been already the 
sire of Irish Birdcatcher. Economist was just one 
of those horses that Irish sportsmen have pur- 
chased so judiciously, as there had been nothing in 
his performances to make him expensive. He had 
‘won a race of no great importance at Catterick 
Bridge, had started with no quotation for the St. 
Leger, and finished nowhere in The Colonel’s year, 
and his last race as a three-year-old was when 
he met some great celebrities such as Delphini, 
Mathilda, Mulatto and Longwaist in the Gold 
Cup at Richmond, and was not placed. However, 
there were two points doubtless considered, 
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one being that the stock Whisker got in 
Yorkshire were quite extraordinary just at that 
time to include The Colonel, Delphini, Jenny Mills, 
and Earl of Chester, and the other was that the 
Whalebone blood, which was the same, Whisker 
and Whalebone being own brothers, had already 
done well with the descendants of Tom Tug and 
Bob Booty. It was also a combination of Herod, 
Eclipse and Matchem, as the dam of Economist 
was Floranthe by Octavian, son of Stripling, son of 
Phenomenon by Herod, his dam by Highflyer, and 
the dam of Floranthe, Caprice, was by Anvil, son of 
Herod out of Madcap by Eclipse. In Ireland 
Economist was advertised at 5 guineas thorough- 
breds and two guineas half-bred mares, and so, 
when Mr. Tom Ferguson’s Fanny Dawson, who 
had been a gift mare from Lord Cremorne, 
was sent to him, it was not a very expensive 
transaction. The result, however, was the first 
great horse ever bred in Ireland, and there is no 
doubt about it that he was the best Cup horse in 
both countries during his time. But then Mr. 
Ferguson was no novice in regard to horses. He 
was one of the best steeplechase riders of those 
hard riding times, had been brought up with horses 
from a boy, and was a man of strong determination. 
He made a fortune then with Harkaway, although 
the latter did not begin with extraordinary success, 
as it was late in his two-year-old season that the 
discovery was made that he could stay then as 
well as an old one. An immense horse standing 
16.2, Harkaway might have been spoilt in many 
hands, but he fortunately belonged to an expert, 
who raced him most judiciously to win the Chester 
Cup, the Goodwood Cup twice, the Northumberland 
Plate, Tradesmen’s Plate at Cheltenham, and to 
show the estimation he was held in he ran a second 
time in the Chester Cup when handicapped at 10 
stone. To be called the Irish Eclipse was an honour 
deserved, as there had been few such stayers as 
Harkaway; he could race under big weights 
and was as game as a fighting cock. Mr. Ferguson 
was asked to sell him for many thousands after his 
second victory for the Goodwood Cup, but his reply 
was, “The Bank of England would not buy him, 
and he had thoughts of keeping him for his own 
riding to hounds.”” Mr. Tom Ferguson was, there- 
fore, the greatest sporting patriot in two directions, in 
breeding the best horse in Ireland, manfully run- 
ning him against the best, and with the fortune he 
accumulated through him he made Ireland the land 
of the steeplechaser, as shown in another chapter 
recounting the first Grand National at Liverpool. 
It was a misfortune certainly that Harkaway 
was not a stud success, although he was given the 
greatest advantages both in England and Ireland. 
It may be that his immense size had something 
to do with this in regard to correct mating, but 
after all the exceptionally good one from whom the 
line has been maintained in tail male, and also 
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through important female branches, was through a 
very big mare, Pocahontas. This was King Tom, 
the sire of great ones in his turn, and his blood is 
now amongst the most valuable to be found. It 
has also done much for Ireland in other directions, 
as whether it was in memory of Harkaway and Tom 
Ferguson or not, it is quite certain that a leaning 
was given to King Tom’s sons as hunting sires, 
there being at one time twenty-five of his sons, or 
grandsons, scattered about the country available 
for half-bred mares. The great victories of Hark- 
away though had stimulated the Irish noblemen 
and gentlemen to send their best to England when- 
ever there was a chance of winning a big race. 
In 1839 it had been decided upon by the Jockey 
Club to institute an important handicap over the 
long distance of two miles and a half, and as his 
Imperial Highness, the Cesarewitch of Russia, ex- 
pressed a wish to endow a stake with 300 sovereigns 
his title was given to the new race. There were 
only twenty-six subscribers to it and ten runners, 
but the Irish had been attracted to the good thing, 
and Lord Milltown sent over the five-year-old mare 
Cruiskeen by Sir Hercules. She had run in the 
Chester Cup of that year, and was second in the 
Stand Plate at Liverpool, and won a race at Wolver- 
hampton in a style to make her noble owner and 
friends think that the chance for the Cesarewitch 
was second to none. She was, therefore, backed 
down to 3 to 1, and brought it off. A little later 
there were still greater Irish victories associated 
with the Cesarewitch, as after Faugh-a-Ballagh 
(another Sir Hercules) had won the St. Leger, 
he was the first horse to win the Cesarewitch with 
a 10 lbs. penalty or under the substantial burden 
of 8 stone, and The Baron (all in the same family 
by Irish Birdcatcher) repeated the performance 
the next year with 5 lbs. less on him in the handicap. 
This gave the Irish-bred ones a tremendous reputa- 
tion for racing ability and stoutness, and they got 
into great demand, and were constantly winning 
important races, but not as yet the classics, with the 
exception of Faugh-a-Ballagh and The Baron’s 
St. Legers. Racing, though, had been spreading 
very fast in Ireland, as all the noble families were 
going in for it, and the Irish Turf Club had become 
a vigorous institution. 

It was clear enough seventy years ago that the 
very people of Ireland, the soil, the climate and the 
love of sport were all of an order to make a breed 
superior to all others, but something must be said 
for those who chose the sires in the preliminary 
stages of such breeding operations, those who 
procured Tom Tug, Chanticleer and Economist, 
and to the last-named there is everlasting memory, 
as besides being the sire of Harkaway, he had a 
daughter called Echidna, to be found in the 6th 
and 7th volumes of the Stud Book, her dam being 
Miss Pratt by Blacklock out of Gadabout by Orville. 
Oddly enough, like Peri, the dam of Sir Hercules, 
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her first offspring was her best, and a great celebrity, 
notably The Baron, by Irish Birdcatcher, and at 
Jockey Hall, one of the residences belonging to 
Mr. William Pallin, the paddock is still shown 
where The Baron was born. Echidna was the 
property of Mr. Watt, who bought her for a {ro 
note as worthless for racing, and she was mated 
to Irish Birdcatcher as a _ three-year-old. Her 
produce, The Baron, was apparently mismanaged 
or unmanageable as a juvenile, for when brought 
over to Liverpool in the summer of 1845 he was as 
big as a bull, half a savage, and his feet were all 
wrong with thrush. John Scott liked him, though, 
and got Mr. Watt to let him take him to Malton to 
train for the St. Leger. He soon became amenable 
to the treatment of the Wizard, took no end of work, 
and was as fit as he could be on the 17th September. 
The great favourite for the St. Leger that year was 
Major Yarburgh’s Miss Sarah, a Gladiator filly, 
who started at 5 to 2, and ro to 1 was laid against 
The Baron, who won just cleverly under the guidance 
of Frank Butler from the favourite, whose owner 
brought an objection against the winner on the 
point of age, but the veterinary professors, Messrs. 
Field, Holmes and Axe examined his mouth and 
passed him. It is notable that Weatherbit, the 
sire of Beadsman, Annandale, a well-known son of 
Touchstone and Duc au Durras, a capital Irish sire 
in after years, were in this race. The Baron was 
altogether a singular combination of the two own 
brothers Whalebone and Whisker, and gave more 
proof of what the world owes to Waxy and Penelope. 

Neither the Derby nor the Oaks had been won by 
an Irish-bred one up to the half-century, although 
several good sportsmen had a try for the classic 
events. Lord Sligo was represented on several 
occasions, and in 1842 Mr. Ferguson ran a filly in 
the Oaks called Fanny Callaghan, sister to Fireaway 
by Freney ; but the nearest approach to an Irish 
victory was in 1849, when a brown colt by Sir 
Hercules out of Dexterous, said to have been half- 
bred, seemed to have dropped from the clouds on 
the Derby day, with the only repute about him that 
he was called Hotspur, and had been bred in Ire- 
land. He started at the extreme outside price of 
50 to I, but at the Bell he looked for a moment 
like beating the Flying Dutchman, and at any rate 
caused some anxiety amongst the friends of the crack. 
In the early fifties Harry Hill bought or leased 
several yearlings of Lord Howth for two or three 
seasons, and by so doing the famous bookmaker 
was within very little of winning both the Derby 
and Oaks with two that were both out of Foinnualla, 
a mare by Irish Birdcatcher out of Brandy Bet by 
Canteen, son of Waxy Pope, her dam Gigotine by 
Thunderbolt. It was in 1853 that the yearling 
colt by Tearaway out of Foinnualla was sent over 
from Ireland to Danebury, and named Kingstown. 
He won the Montisfont Stakes at Stockbridge as a 
two-year-old, and for the Derby of 1855 Harry Hill 
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made his book for him, but probably did not lose 
much on it, as he had a strong belief in Wild Dayrell. 
The latter’s number was not expected to be dis- 
placed, but it was a triumph for Lord Howth to 
see his Irish-bred one get second when splitting 
the Two Thousand winner, Lord of the Isles, from 
Mr. Popham’s celebrity. 

Kingstown did not return to his native country, 
but became a hunting sire at Badminton. There 
was still more to follow from the next offspring of 
Foinnualla, as Lord Howth had sent her to Mr. 
Cookson’s stud in 1852 on a visit to Sweetmeat, and 
the result of the alliance was Mincepie, who won 
several races as a two-year-old, and brought off 
quite a coup for the Danebury people by winning 
the Oaks in 1856. Foinnualla proved a very notable 
mare in Irish turf heraldry, as she had a colt that 
was own brother to Mincepie, named Plum Pudding, 
and he was the sire of Silk, the dam of Master Kil- 
dare, sire of Melton and Pearl Diver. There had 
been a very near thing in 1850, in which the victories 
of Faugh-a-Ballagh and The Baron might have been 
repeated in the St. Leger, as two Irish colts were 
sent over to oppose Voltigeur, Mr. Morgan’s Rus- 
borough by Tearaway out of Cruiskeen, the first 
Cesarewitch winner, and Mr. Watt’s Chatterbox by 
Magpie out of Clari by Smolensko. The Irish colts 
were not generally fancied, as with 13 to 8 on 
Voltigeur and 5 to 2 against the Two Thousand 
winner Pitsford, their market figures were 20 to I 
against each. However, Rusborough made a tre- 
mendous fight of it, and it was quite in the final 
effort that Voltigeur was able to get to him, and 
make a dead heat. In the run off Voltigeur came 
off better, and won by a length, but only cleverly. 
The next time Ireland went for St. Leger honours 
the luck was in her favour, as the little horse Knight 
of St. George had no Andover or King Tom to beat 
in 1854, and his then owners, the bookmakers 
Morris & Co., went for him to win a large fortune. 
It was a great race between the Irish-bred son of 
Birdcatcher and Lord Zetland’s Ivan, and the 
former just won by a short head. 

During all these years of occasional great deeds 
in England, the Irish turf, and in like manner the 
thoroughbred, had been progressing amazingly. 
Plenty of racing was provided, and real good 
patrons had been the Lords Waterford, Howth, 
Conyingham, Langford, Annesley, Charlemont, 
Naas, Mayo, De Freyne, Drogheda, Milltown, Sligo, 
Caledon, and in fact the best known of the Irish 
aristocracy, to say nothing of such great sportsmen 
as the Nugents, the Blakes, Furgusons, Briscoes, 
Dunns, Fitzpatricks, Aylmers, Knoxes, Talbots, 
Gubbins, Irwins, and hosts besides devoted to 
sport, and to their examples is due the world-wide 
reputations of Irish horses. The national devotion 
to the thoroughbred is the reason why there are so 
many better hunters in Ireland than in any other 
country, and as the home-bred thoroughbreds have 
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become better, as they have done in the last thirty 
years, so does the spirit increase. Some very good 
sires were imported from England during the 
fifties and sixties, and it was only a fair exchange 
after the depletion from the country of Sir Hercules, 
Irish Birdcatcher, Faugh-a-Ballagh and The Baron. 
Those that have done the most good were Artillery, 
Victor, Canary, Ben Battle, Ivan and Lord Ronald, 
about the time alluded to, but it is singular to note 
that horses such as the above always got better 
than themselves in Ireland. Artillery was not 
placed in Ellington’s Derby, which was by no means 
a good one, and he ran no better in the St. Leger. 
He won the North Derby at Newton possibly by 
luck, as Warlock ran clean away from him in the 
St. Leger. His subsequent performances made him 
out to be about second class, but sent to the stud 
in Ireland he got winners right and left, and such 
sons of his as Castle Wellan and Musketeer could 
well exceed his own deeds. Victor had a decidedly 
better son than himself in Valour, and Canary, who, 
like Victor, had won the Royal Hunt Cup under 
a very light weight (6 st. as a four-year-old), 
got some capital winners, and was the sire also of 
Xenophon, who did an immense amount of good. 
There was no comparison either between Ben Battle 
and his son Bendigo, and Master Kildare was far 
away in front of Lord Ronald. It is also remark- 
able that Irish breeders bred better sires than they 
obtained in England up to within five and twenty 
years ago, as there was Tom King by King Tom 
out of Darling’s dam by Birdcatcher, and he must 
have been a very great sire, to have got Umpire, 
very nearly, if not quite, the best horse of his day. 
Then the best line from Melbourne through West 
Australian would have died out if it had not been 
for the Irish breeders of Solon from Darling’s dam. 
Solon handed down Barcaldine, for all anyone knows 
the greatest runner of all time, and Xenophon, 
above-named, was the sire of Aughrim, the sire of 
Count Schomberg, a great horse on the turf, and 
possibly one of the best sires of the day. Does not 
all this prove that Ireland is the spot upon earth 
for the development of horses, and since breeders 
have been giving thousands for stallions instead 
of hundreds, and are going to unlimited outlays in 
regard to every detail, what can be expected in 
the future ? 

A debt is due to a great magnate of the British 
turf in regard to Irish horses, and this was no other 
than the Englishman, Captain Machell. He had 
lived in Ireland in his young soldier days, and 
had been taught that the best horses in many 
respects were bred there. They stood training 
better, so he thought. The fine pastures of Meath 
and Kildare gave them bone and constitution, and 
from almost the outset of his long racing career he 
was never happier than when buying or leasing 
one from his friend Mr. Blake. His first racer was 
Bacchus, purchased in Ireland for I9 sovereigns, 
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and with him he won the Prince of Wales Handicap 
at Newmarket, over which he netted {r140, and 
also the October Handicap, which came in as a little 
fortune, as he started at 20 to x. Then he had 
Valour, Pirzeus, Uncas, Master Kildare, Kilwarline, 
purchased for Lord Rodney, and a good many 
besides, and the great success he had with them 
induced other people as well to search for Irish 
goods. They were in very strong demand through- 
out the seventies and eighties, and in the former 
decade was foaled the great Barcaldine, greater 
than Harkaway, because he was never beaten. 
This was in 1878, nearly thirty years ago, and it 
may be called a landmark in Irish turf progress, as 
she had never before produced an undefeated 
champion. And what victories have followed that 
natal day of Barcaldine? There has been Bendigo, 
winner of the Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap, the first Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, and the 
first Jubilee at Kempton; Valour and Roe O’Neil 
the Manchester Cup; Master Kildare, the City and 
Suburban ; Kilwarline, the St. Leger ; Clorane and 
Winkfield’s Pride, the Lincolnshire Handicap, both 
under top weights; Count Schomberg and Up- 
guards (brothers), the Chester Cup, and the former, 
the Goodwood Cup twice; Wildfowler, the St. 
Leger, Galtee More, the Two Thousand, Derby and 
St. Leger ; Ard Patrick, the Derby and Eclipse Stakes, 
and Pretty Polly, the One Thousand, Oaks, and St. 
Leger ; besides General Peace and Little Eva, two 
more Lincolnshire Handicaps; Winkfield’s Pride, 
Irish Ivy, Berril, and Hackler’s Pride (twice), the 
Cambridgeshire ; Llangibby, another Eclipse Stakes, 
and Hammerkoft, the Cesarewitch and England’s 
long distance race the Alexandra Plate at Ascot 
over three miles twice. It is no wonder then, that 
people have been turning specially to Ireland for 
the last five or six years to buy estates for breeding 
and rearing the thoroughbred upon, and to form 
studs of a still higher class than hitherto. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE Irish STUDS—THE LATE Mr. JOHN GuBBINS, 
OF KNOCKANY—THE PURCHASE OF KENDAL, 
GALTEE MorE, CAPTAIN GREER’S STUD, GALLI- 
NULE AND WILDFOWLER— Major EvusTAcE 
LODER’S SUCCESSES — PRETTY POLLY THE 
GREATEST MARE EVER BRED IN IRELAND. 

For many years the Irish studs had not been on 
very large proportions, but there were many small 
breeders, and they often bred the best. Of late, 
though, very large studs have sprung up, and they are 
getting larger. Mr. John Gubbins was one of the 
first to take more extensive views of breeding 
the thoroughbred, as in his later days he had two 
large farms, one a little distant from the other, and 
it was said that sixty mares could have been 
accommodated on the two sites. 

There never was a finer all-round sportsman than 
Mr. Gubbins. He often rode steeplechases in his 
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younger days, kept a pack of foxhounds, and knew 
everything about them as they were beautiful to 
look at. I saw them in Essex after they were sold, 
and he could hunt them himself, I was told, as well 
as any professional. The Fenians began, though, to 
poison his hounds, and talked of bodily assault if 
his field dared to cross their country, and so he 
reluctantly broke up his hunt, took a stud of hunters 
to Grantham, and hunted with the Belvoir. In 
my few journeys in Ireland I have met several good 
souls who could not say enough of John Gubbins 
and his brother—the soldier—as they called him. 
The latter was the best rider, so they said, for who 
could beat him ? It would have taken the spirits of 
Tom Furguson or Allan McDonogh to have done so— 
that he had killed three Russians with his fists in the 
Crimean War, but had died himself too early 
through the effects of a fall steeplechasing or hunt- 
ing. This was the sort of Irish character, though, 
that would advance the thoroughbred, and it 
certainly belonged to Mr. John Gubbins, who formed 
a splendid stud on the pastures of County Limerick. 
It was enterprising on his part to give 3000 sovereigns 
for Kendal, and from that moment his successes 
began. He had purchased two mares cheaply 
of Mr. Houldsworth, less than 300 sovereigns, so it 
was said, for both, but one of them, Morganette, 
proved a gold mine. She began very well by 
breeding as her second foal Marietta by Kendal, 
as the latter won a two-year-old race at Hurst Park 
the first time out of £500 value, and annexed the 
Halnaker Stakes of {240 at Goodwood, and thus 
paid back the cost of her dam with a good deal of 
interest. Then she had Blairfinde, quite a good 
colt, and winner of the Irish Derby of 560 sovereigns. 
This was only the preliminary though of glories 
to come, as in 1894 Morganette dropped another 
bay colt by Kendal, her fifth, and Mr. Gubbins called 
him Galtee More, after some sporting mountains hard 
by. Some time prior to this, though, an arrange- 
ment had been made with Sam Darling to train 
the Knockany bred ones, and it was quite in the 
natural order of things, as Mr. Gubbins, full of 
steeplechase instincts, was likely enough to lean 
to one who had been contemporary with Richard 
Marsh and Joe Cannon in taking his share in the 
battles of cross-country contests. It is not a little 
singular that many of the greatest trainers have 
been so inclined in their younger days, and perhaps 
it gave them the nerve and confidence wanted to 
train a Derby winner. Galtee More pleased Sam 
Darling at Beckhampton as much as he had done 
his sporting owner in the home paddocks at Knock- 
any. He wintered well in his English quarters, 
and was got ready for Stockbridge, where he caused 
a surprise as the Duke of Devonshire’s Minting colt 
Minstrel had won the Fulbourne Stakes at New- 
market in a canter the week before, and was looked 
upon as a certainty for the Hurstbourne Stakes, 
to the extent indeed that 13 to 8 was laid on him ; 
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Galtee More gave him no mercy though, and won 
as he liked by a length, Jaquemart splitting him 
from the favourite. In his next out he met with his 
only defeat for the season, Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child’s Brig beating him a head on the post for the 
Great Lancashire Produce Stakes at Liverpool. 
He won the Rous Plate at Doncaster though, the 
Molcombe at Goodwood, and the Middle Park Plate 
at Newmarket, and this brought his total for the 
season up to 4382 sovereigns. 

He was specially brought on for his three-year-old 
engagements, which were heavy, to include the Two 
Thousand, Newmarket Stakes, Derby, Prince of 
Wales Stakes at Ascot, St. Leger and Sandown 
Foal Stakes. He was not so much thought of 
during the winter, and a better Derby favourite 
throughout was Velasquez, albeit that he had 
finished well behind the Irish colt in the Middle 
Park Plate when the betting had been 5 to 1 on 
Velasquez.. On the Two Thousand day, though, the 
appearances of the two colts led to a complete 
reaction in favour of Galtee More, who had grown 
and rather dwarfed his opponent. It was regarded 
as a match, 5 to 4 being Galtee More’s price and 
6 to 4 Velasquez’s, with 20 to 1 against anything 
else. The result was never in doubt, as Galtee 
More came away the moment Charlie Wood let 
him out, and he ran home the winner in the easiest 
fashion by four lengths. With no Velasquez in 
the field, the Newmarket Stakes was a still easier 
affair, and a greater favourite had never existed 
before for a Derby. There were all sorts of en- 
deavours to lay 3 to I on him, some people were 
bold enough to lay 5 to 1, and at last he settled 
down to a practical 4 to 1, but the bookmakers 
did not care to accept it, and this, too, in a field of 
eleven. The highest odds hitherto had been 85 
to 40 on Ormonde. Velasquez ran better than he 
was altogether expected to do, as the usual danger 
to the favourite was shouted at the Bell, but Wood 
was perfectly easy on him, and ran home hands 
down by two lengths. It was the first time Ireland 
had won a Derby, and there was every demonstra- 
tion of delight amongst the sons of Erin and 
the general public as well, as the owner was a 
downright good sportsman, and there is always 
pleasure in seeing a great horse win. There was 
nothing to get near Galtee More during the season 
on what may be called even terms, as the 
Prince of Wales Stakes, Sandringham Cup, St. 
Leger and Great Foal Stakes were all won in the 
very easiest fashion; but Mr. Gubbins and Sam 
Darling wanted to out-Herod Herod, and so essayed 
to win the Cambridgeshire under g st. 6. He ran 
well, but it was asking him too much, and yet so 
much was he thought of that 9g to 2 was accepted 
about his chance in a field of twenty, starting in 
fact first favourite. This was his last race, as before 
the next season Mr. Gubbins had sold him to 
the Russians for £21,000. The good sportsman 
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probably thought he had as good running in his 
paddocks, and he was not far wrong. 

In the meantime, though, he had resold Kendal 
for £18,000, and smitten with the St. Simon 
blood had bought St. Florian, a good per- 
former, and a perfectly bred horse, as his dam was 
the beautiful Palm Flower by The Palmer out of 
Jenny Diver by Buccaneer. Mr. Gubbins had 
parted with Kendal before the greatness of Galtee 
More had been thoroughly known, but the change 
was by no means an unfortunate one, with the 
exception that St. Florian died too soon. In the 
short time Mr. Gubbins had him he got another 
as good as Galtee More out of Morganette, this 
second champion being Ard Patrick, the winner 
of the Derby, just five years after his illustrious 
half-brother had won it. It has been very rightly 
said that Galtee More was a great horse in a bad 
year, but Ard Patrick’s year was exceptionally 
good with Sceptre in it, and it was as four-year-olds 
that the wonderful abilities of the pair came out, 
as after Ard Patrick had won the Princess of Wales 
Stakes of 7500 sovereigns—-beating perhaps a 
moderate lot for such a prize—he came down with 
Sceptre for the Eclipse Stakes, and here was one 
of the races of the century, as the three-year-old 
Rocksand had almost an unbeaten certificate. 
He had won the Two Thousand, Derby and the 
St. James’ Palace Stakes at Ascot with six wins out 
seven to his credit as a two-year-old, and that the 
public thought he would beat the older ones was 
shown by the betting, which was 5 to 4 against 
Rocksand, 7 to 4 against Sceptre, and 5 to I against 
Ard Patrick, the trio running at weight for age, as 
all had been classic winners. The scene at Sandown 
will not be forgotten; so intense was the interest. 
that a dead silence prevailed as they raced along 
the far side, Rocksand looking at one time as if 
he was going to have the best of it, but fairly in 
the straight it was very plain that the elder pair 
had settled him, and it was a match between Ard 
Patrick and Sceptre. O. Madden never rode a 
better race in his life, as he timed his final effort 
beautifully—the mare was terrible to beat, every 
ounce was out of him, but he just did it, and the 
verdict was by a neck. One of the races to be 
remembered in a lifetime, and Sam Darling quite 
anticipated the result, as he estimated Ard Patrick 
better than Sceptre, and thought they would both 
beat Rocksand. It was a great victory for Ireland 
in such company. But it was the old story over 
again ; the great horses bred in Ireland, Sir Hercules, 
The Baron, Faugh-a-Ballagh, and Barcaldine, left 
their native country with no opportunities to do 
good at home, and now the foreigners took 
both Galtee More and Ard Patrick. Mr. John 
Gubbins, however, proved one more notable fact,. 
and that was that the better the sire was for Ireland 
the better would be the results in all degrees. 
Kendal was considered a first-class sire. He had 
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been a good performer, was very nearly own brother 
in blood to Ormonde, very handsome in appearance, 
and he looked cheap at 3000 guineas, a price not 
hitherto paid by Irish sportsmen. In Ireland 
his successes at the stud were marvellous, as in 
Galtee More’s year he had twenty-six winners, but 
when he returned to England, and was given every 
opportunity by Mr. Platt, his purchaser at 18,000 
guineas, he was a comparative failure, and the last- 
named gentleman was very glad to sell him for less 
than a third of the money he gave for him. It 
would have been the same, doubtless, with St. 
Florian, for whom Mr. Gubbins paid a big figure, 
and he was very nearly first class. The view 
suggested in the last few lines has doubtless been 
accepted by Irish breeders, as the class of stallion 
has very much improved. Four _ tall figures 
were spoken of in regard to Count Schomberg, 
General Peace, Desmond, Symington and others. 
It is also seen that owners will not sell their horses 
they have bred as they used to do. Captain Greer 
has refused very large sums for his St. Leger winner 
Wildfowler, and he has always determined to 
keep the crack sire of the day, Gallinule, despite 
the fact that he could have had anything he liked 
to ask for him. The same with Mr. Pallin in regard 
to Red Prince II. How many thousands would he 
command, but no price could get him. Others, 
again, have sent over the most likely sires for their 
new studs, such as Mr. George Edwards in the case 
of Santoi and Uncle Mac, and to look through the 
pages of the Irish Racing Calendar at the present 
moment it is very easy to perceive that the country 
was never so well off in racing sires as it is now. 
All honour, therefore, to the memory of the late Mr. 
Gubbins for raising the tone of racehorse breeding 
in Ireland. By his two Derby victories with Galtee 
More and Ard Patrick, he made immense returns 
for the small amount he paid for Morganette, 
100,000 sovereigns with the sale of the two heroes 
and their stakes, but it was the work of a thorough 
sportsman, who had a long career in sport and with 
horses before he struck gold. He belonged, though, 
to the sort to persevere, and in contrast to many 
of the nouveaux riches, who do not know much or 
care much about horses, but keep them as the mere 
tools for gambling and to make more money. 
Another lover of sport, and with experience in 
horses extending over many years, is Captain 
Greer. Like Mr. Gubbins, he was fortunate in 
selecting Sam Darling as his trainer and adviser, 
and the latter soon took a strong liking to the young 
things he got from Capt. Greer’s Curragh Stud. 
A lucky purchase as a sire was Gallinule, through 
the advice of that excellent judge of a thoroughbred, 
the late Elliott Hutchins, who often told the writer 
he thought Gallinule worth £4000 before he was 
even put to the stud. He considered it was the 
finest combination to be found of the Stockwell and 
Touchstone blood through Isonomy and Hermit. 
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How truly has that opinion worked out ?—as in 
many points Gallinule is the greatest sire of the day. 
By Isonomy, grandson of Stockwell on his dam’s 
side out of Moorhen by Hermit, her dam by Skir- 
misher, son of Voltigeur. It looked likely, and yet 
the horsebreeding world might have missed it, as 
Moorhen was chanced about in small steeplechases 
and hurdle races, often enough ridden by Mr. John 
Hill, who had the honour of breeding Gallinule on 
his farm in Lincolnshire. Capt. Greer was a good 
buyer of promising mares as often seen at the New- 
market sales, and he formed an exceedingly select 
stud at Brownstown House on the borders of the 
Curragh, that were all most suitable for such a bred 
one as Gallinule. Hampton mares would naturally be 
considered best to bring in Newminster at exactly 
the right distance apart, and Capt. Greer possessed 
himself of two some years ago in Corday and Sum- 
mersdale, the latter out of a Stockwell mare. How- 
ever, the best result was secured from the Irish-bred 
mare Tragedy by Ben Battle, out of White Witch 
by Massinissa out of Jeu des Mots by King Tom. 
Tragedy had been bred by Mr. T. G. Gordon, but 
Capt. Greer must have bought her in very early 
life, as she carried his colours in her first race in 
1888. This was a Nursery Stakes at the Curragh, 
and in that season she won three races out of seven, 
and won the Irish Derby for Capt. Greer as a three- 
year-old, carrying the late Mr. Tom Beasley. She 
was brought over to England also, and ran third 
in the Midland Derby Plate at Leicester. Missing 
in her first season to Gallinule, she had a filly called 
Stormy Petrel by the same sire, and later on she was 
seen winning the Tandridge Court Handicap at 
Lingfield. Tragedy’s second offspring, War by Kil- 
warline, did not distinguish herself much, but the 
third again by Gallinule was a chestnut colt of the 
highest promise. Sam Darling deemed it prudent 
not to hurry him at all, and his first appearance on 
a Tacecourse was deferred until the first July Meeting 
at Newmarket, when without being wound up at all 
he was third in the Plantation Stakes to Lucknow 
and Stream of Gold in a field of eight. He was 
then quietly prepared for Doncaster, and here he 
won the Rous Plate nice and cleverly from 
St. Ia, who had won the Wyndyard Plate at 
Stockton three weeks before. In his next outing 
Wildfowler won the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate 
at Manchester of rooo sovereigns, and followed 
it up by taking the Rutland Stakes at Newmarket, 
when the betting was 3 to r on him. He ran 
well for the Middle Park Plate third, a head from 
the second, Disraeli, the winner being Dieudonne. 

This was altogether a good season for the young 
Gallinule, but his reappearance as a three-year-old 
was not encouraging, as at the Derby Spring Meeting, 
when Io to r was laid on him to beat the moderate 
Bonnebosque, the odds were upset by a neck. 
He was not to Sam Darling’s liking at all on the 
Two Thousand day, when ro to r was freely offered 
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against him, and after this he went wrong, was 
partially thrown up, and Capt. Greer and Darling 
determined to keep him for the Autumn. Careful 
treatment brought him round, he was doing plenty 
of work soon after Goodwood, and was as fit as he 
could be made by the St. Leger time. The great 
event of the North had been booked a certainty 
for the Derby winner Jeddah. What could beat 
him ? Backers had to lay 6 to 5 on him in a field 
of twelve, and ro to 1 was the offer against Wild- 
fowler. There was, however, a strong desire in the 
ring to field, and a disposition to take all the odds 
the friends of Jeddah were inclined to lay. It 
looked all right for the favourite until they had 
- rounded the last bend for home, as he had settled 
all that had gone up to race him, but Wood on 
Wildfowler was watching him, and, making his 
effort at the distance, had the big one settled in a 
few strides, and won in a canter by four lengths. 
Thus came about Ireland’s sixth St. Leger, Faugh-a- 
Ballagh, The Baron, Knight of St. George, Kil- 
warline, Galtee More, and Wildfowler, the last pair 
winning in successive years for the Beckhampton 
stable. Wildfowler never ran again, and so it was 
a glorious ending to very nearly a brilliant career. 
There is a great chance of his being followed by 
another classic winner in Slieve Gallion, a crack 
two-year-old of last season, but of that later. 
Captain Greer has had his share of other successes, 
but he will always be best known as the winner of 
the St. Leger with Wildfowler, and as the owner of 
Gallinule. The temptation must have been strong 
to part with Wildfowler, as many offers were made 
from foreign countries, but Capt. Greer thought he 
would be better in Ireland. Instead of dispensing 
with any of his forces, therefore, the proprietor 
of Brownstown House has formed a_ larger 
establishment at Crotanstown, near the Curragh, 
with accommodation for a very large number of 
mares and their produce. Gallinule is full at a fee 
of 200 guineas, and Wildfowler in great request at 
60. Room is, therefore, wanted for visiting mares, 
and Capt. Greer has now a great stud of his own. 
It is, of course, one of the most important in Ire- 
land, and it must help to enhance the greatness 
of the thoroughbred. Gallinule was, no doubt, 
perfectly bred to suit a variety of mares, and his 
line is spreading immensely, as he has had seven 
sons doing service in Ireland, Wildfowler, General 
Peace, The Gull, Oppressor, Farriman, Hibernian, 
and until lately Lesterlin. This number will no doubt 
increase, as Gallinule and his family look like being 
the Irish Birdcatchers of the future. In Wildfowler 
the old Irish sorts are wonderfully combined, as in 
his pedigree can be found four hits to Birdcatcher, 
three through The Baron, and two through Stockwell, 
one to Rataplan, one to Faugh-a-Ballagh, one to 
Harkaway, and then the most telling of English 
blood, Voltigeur through Skirmisher, the Flying 
Dutchman through Massinissa, with Beeswing and old 
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Alice Hawthorn thrown in. It isnowonder that Wild- 
fowler looks like following well in the steps of his sire. 

It must be all in the way of adding wealth to 
Ireland that others besides Irishmen have seen 
the advantages of the country as the special breed- 
ing grounds for horses. There is no doubt that 
the late Capt. Machell would have transferred his 
breeding studs to Ireland if he could have com- 
bined the resources of Newmarket for training. 
Major Eustace Loder, in his army days, had many 
opportunities for taking early impressions, as for 
some little time he steeplechased in Ireland; and 
must have become enamoured with Mr. Linde’s 
fine old place, Eyefield at the Curragh, as on the 
death of the last-named gentleman in 1896 he 
bought it, to make it his home in 1902, when he 
retired from the service. Since then Major Eustace 
Loder’s success has been marvellous, but he had 
been favoured by fortune before, as in 1892 he 
had a few horses at Tom Cannon’s, and won the 
Ascot Stakes with Billow, a mare bred by the late 
Mr. Tom Robinson. At that time he was occa- 
sionally buying yearlings, and made an excellent 
investment in the purchase of Tierce, a filly sent up 
by the Yardley Stud, for 360 guineas. She does 
not appear to have been a performer, but her third 
foal turned out a clipper in no other than Game 
Chick by Gallinule, as trained by Huggins at Fal- 
mouth House; she won gooo sovereigns in her 
two-year-old season. She had been one of the first 
bred at Eyefield Lodge for the new owner, and it 
was seen what a beautiful filly she was, and in growth 
quite extraordinary, as she had bone enough for a 
hunter, and looked like carrying 14 stone to hounds. 
There had been one before her pretty good in Star 
Shoot, foaled in 1898, and he won £4450 as a two- 
year-old, but both Star Shoot and Game Chick 
were to be very soon eclipsed by a Gallinule filly 
dropped in 1900, and still more so by a similar 
produce of 1901. The first of these was Hammerkop, 
a beautiful mare as many must have seen; and 
after winning 4000 sovereigns as a two-year-old, she 
became a Cesarewitch winner and the Alexandra 
Plate heroine twice at Ascot. Pretty Polly, though, 
of the year afterwards was much her superior, as 
here was possibly the best mare of all times. 
Huggins began with her, but for the biggest part 
of her wonderful career Mr. Gilpin has been her 
sole guardian. How she won everything before 
her as a two-year-old is recent history, and as a 
three-year-old to annex such great events as the 
One Thousand, Oaks, Coronation Stakes at Ascot, 
Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, the St. Leger and 
Parkhill Stakes at Doncaster, before knowing what 
defeat was, until an unlucky trip to Paris slightly 
damaged her tremendous record. She won a lot 
more though in after times, to include the Jockey 
Club Cup, her total running to 37,297 sovereigns, 
and a report was circulated that a French millionaire 
was prepared to give 30,000 sovereigns for her at 
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the close of her racing career. The pedigree of this 
extraordinary mare on another page must be ex- 
amined, and also her portrait, as both are unique. 
In heraldry it is the old story, more combinations of 
Birdcatcher and The Baron, but with other infusions 
to bring in Crucifix and Alice Hawthorn in rather 
close order, and much of it came through those 
master hands at breeding race horses, the late 
Duke of Westminster and Robert Peck. The last- 
named great expert bred Pretty Polly’s dam, 
Admiration, who was bought as a yearling by 
Major Loder for 510 guineas. She won a couple 
of small races on the flat, and was then run in 
steeplechases. Her sire, Saraband, was also bred 
by Mr. Peck, and it is possibly to be regretted that 
he was allowed to leave England at so high a figure 
even as 10,000 sovereigns. To look at, Pretty 
Polly is of the same grandeur as Game Chick, as 
she is very big, with immense bone and weight- 
carrying proportions, and her stride is like that of 
her ancestress, Crucifix, powerful enough to electrify 
opponents. She had only three to beat in the 
Oaks it is true, when the extravagant odds of 100 
to 8 were laid on her, but her rivals, Bitters, Fiancee, 
and St. Mindred looked like dwarfed ponies as Lane 
let the great filly out to win as she pleased. So 
again in the St. Leger, when she made Henry the 
First look a sort of hack, and although she ran, 
perhaps, too often to expect an entirely unbeaten 


certificate, the thought has come over one more. 


than once as to whether she should have met with 
defeat. Her Paris overthrow was no doubt a fluke, 
and later in life when beaten in the Ascot Cup she 
may have been going off a little. Major Loder, whose 
good fortune was again in the ascendant with the 
purchase he made of his friend Sir Tatton Sykes 
(their purchases with each other have been wonder- 
fully successful), does not confine his racing to 
England, but gives Ireland a turn, and again with 
success to his colours, as he won the Irish Derby 
with Gallinarca, and the Irish Oaks with May Race. 
His Eyefield Lodge Stud must now include the 
most valuable collection of mares in the world. 


CHAPTER XX. 

More BREEDING STUDS OF THE NEW ORDER—THE 
BALLYKISTEEN—THE TULLY, THE EARLY HOME 
OF POLAR STAR—COUNT SCHOMBERG LIKELY 
TO BE POPULAR WITH IRISH BREEDERS—MR. 
CROCKER’S STUD AT GLENCAIRN—MANY OLD 
BREEDERS STILL—MR. PETER FITZGERALD’S 
THE Port UniIon StuD; MR. PUREFOY’s STUD 
AT. GREENFIELDS; Mr. E. KENNEDY’S, THE 
STRAFFAN STUD; Mr. WILLIAM PALLIN’S, THE 
ATHGARVAN STUD—A GREAT LIST OF SIRES—THE 
HoME OF RED PRINCE IJ.—THE HIGHEST-BRED 
SIRES MORE PLENTIFUL THAN EVER IN IRELAND, 
PIONEER, HACKLER, SOLIMAN,. AND BUSHEY 
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Others soon followed - Major Eustace Loder, as 


something like three years ago Mr. George Edwards 
and his brother, the popular Major, were on the look 
out to find a home for their Ascot Cup winner, 
Santoi. The plan was thought feasible to take a 
stud farm for him, and why not Ireland after the 
most recent experiences ? Promptness is the word 
with the brothers Edwards, and a farm was procured 
at once in the very best grazing grounds of Co. 
Limerick, the land of Galtee More and Ard Patrick. 
To make success all the more likely too, an Irish 
manager was secured in Mr. William Harris, the 
son of the buyer and owner of Victor, who made 
the Victor Stud, and filled half Ireland with the 
best hunters. It is too early in the present volume 
to note the results of the Ballykiskeen Stud, but it 
gives evidence of becoming remarkable, and it is 
enriching the country by the services of three very 
stout and stoutly-bred horses in Santoi, the Ascot 
Cup, Kempton Park and Jubilee Stakes winner, 
got by Queen’s Birthday, out of Merry Wife by 
Merry Hampton, her dam Connie by Pero Gomez, 
grandam by King Tom out of Uncas’ dam. Then 
there is Uncle Mac by Hagioscope (son of Speculum) 
out of a Beauclerc mare, and very well-known as 
the winner of the Chester Cup. Wavelet’s Pride makes 
a third, and he was a rare good horse, and thorough 
stayer, winner of the great Metropolitan, and got 
by Fernandez, brother to Isonomy, out of the good 
mare Wavelet, who went back to Harkaway through 
King Tom. Still another with old Irish blood in 
him is Vitez by Melton, so the Master Kildare strain, 
and again it comes in through his great grandam 
Sea Gull by Lifeboat, son of Sir Hercules. _ 

The Tully Stud is another formed within recent 
years by its proprietor, Colonel Hall Walker, an 
English sportsman, and one of the most practical 
race horse owners of the day. The breeders through- 
out the country know him well through those excel- 
lent registers he has brought out of sires old and 
new, with their pedigrees and all particulars. Colonel 
Hall Walker in an admirable speech at the Gim- 
crack dinner, advocated the thoroughbred to get 
the horse of the country, and particularly for 


military purposes, and that there should be some 


sort of understanding between the. Jockey Club 
and the Royal Commission to give further encour- 
agement to the cause that was altogether national. 
Colonel Hall Walker, in referring to the National 
Hunt, stated that he rode and won his first steeple- 
chase in 1879. Here is history repeating itself 
that the most successful breeders in Ireland have 
all distinguished themselves in cross-country con- 
tests. “‘Tom” Ferguson was about the best of 
his day, and bred Harkaway—Mr. John Gubbins 


~ rode and won over a country, so did Major Eustace 
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Loder, and last, but not least, there is Colonel 
Hall Walker. The spirit and determination that 
comes out in the dangers of flood and field is of the 
kind to direct the right course of a stud—in the same 
way that the best trainers have been steeplechase 
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jockeys. Colonel Hall Walker bought Count Schom- 
berg for four big figures, and here was exactly the 
horse for Ireland, as he had been bred in the country 
by one of the best of blood stock judges, the late 
Colonel Lloyd, who had not had his share of good 
luck, but at last became the owner of one of those 
rare.mares, gold mines, in fact, that can hardly 
produce anything but winners. This was Clonavarn 
by Baliol, and to his horse Aughrim she foaled 
Count Schomberg, and _ two years later Up- 
guards, both amongst the best of their time, 
and inheriting all the blood that had made the 
Irish_turf—Bob Booty, Economist, Birdcatcher, 
The Baron, a regular net work of it all in double and 
treble degrees. Count Schomberg was a nailing 
good horse, and Colonel Lloyd knew it. He had 
bred what he wanted, but, alas, it was too late, 
the poor man was dying. He just saw his bonny 
colt lose the Duke of York Stakes, Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire, most unluckily, and then died. 
Two years later Upguards won the Chester Cup, 
and ‘in the meantime Count Schomberg had dis- 
tinguished himself right and left, winning the Chester 
Cup, Liverpool Autumn Cup, Ascot Gold Vase, 
Goodwood Cup, New ‘Century Steeplechase, and 
Grand Annual Hurdle race at Auteuil—the very 
performer that Irishmen delight in. . 

At the stud Count Schomberg’s success was 
assured at once, as he got a real good colt in Black 
Arrow from amongst his first batch, and some 
thought the Derby was within the grasp of the latter. 
Since then his produce has been so good and numer- 
ous that he is full for this season, and he is the horse 
of all others likely to drop into the highest fame 
at any moment. 

Colonel Hall Walker has made a name with two 
of totally different breeding though, as in 1905 
he won the One Thousand and The Oaks with Cherry 
Lass by Isinglass out of Black Cherry by Bendigo, 
bred by himself, and last year he had another 
of his Irish-bred ones at W. Robinson’s, called 
Polar Star, by Pioneer out of Go-On, the exceptional 
misfortune about him being that he was not entered 
in the Derby. He was far away the best of his year, 
winning twelve races off the reel without a single 
defeat. He commenced early at Liverpool by 
winning the Sefton Stakes in a canter ; then a race 
at Kempton in the same easy style, giving an 
opponent Io lbs., followed by the May Plate at 
Newmarket, beating a field of fourteen. A race 
at Manchester in a canter; the Great Foal Plate 
at Lingfield when 4 to 1 was laid on him, and later 
such races as the Gimcrack at York, the Rous 
Plate at Doncaster, and the Criterion at New- 
market, in which he beat the hitherto good winner 
Galvani. There is no knowing yet what the son 
of Pioneer and Go-On can do, and in proof of all 
that is thought of the great colt and his family, 
Mr. Prentice gave Colonel Hall Walker 4000 
sovereigns for Go-On, and, of course, Pioneer has 
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come into great demand. The latter had always 
been thought highly of by the best judges. Mr. 
Young Graham bought him for the Yardley Stud, 
and used to say that he was the best sire by Galopin 
in existence, bar St. Simon, and later Mr. John 
Gubbins bought him, and believed in him greatly. 
Splendidly bred by Galopin out of Moorhen, Galli- 
nule’s dam, it is no great wonder that he should 
breed an exceptional one. He is still one of Ireland’s 
sires. 

A splendid lot of mares has Colonel Hall Walker, 
to include Merry Gal, who beat Diamond Jubilee 
in the Princess of Wales Stakes, Meddlesome, half- 
sister to Meddler, Pintail by Gallinule, and Sand- 
blast, the dam of Sandboy. A great place is 
growing up at Tully, and it would appear that its 
sporting owner intends to spend about half his 
time there. 

Mr. R. Crocker is another to take over English 
and American views to Ireland, and has established 
a large stud at Glencairn, Sandyford, near Dublin. 
At first Mr. Crocker had a string of horses at Parkin- 
son’s large training establishment on the Curragh, 
but lately he has decided to breed and train his 
horses at his own place, and those who know Mr. 
Crocker’s extensive way of doing things can well 
imagine what his beautiful estate at Sandyford 
will become. 

It may be hard, though, to beat the old Irish 
studs or those belonging to Irishmen. What 
successes could well surpass those of Mr. W. B. 
Purefoy’s stud at Greenfields, Tipperary, to judge of 
their doings by the Racing Calendars? His neigh- 
bours and friends, too, have supplied him with a 
few good ones, like Hackler’s Pride, bred by Mr. P. 
Quinlan. 

Passing along the line between Dublin and 
the Curragh is the little station of Straffan, and 
a reminder thereby given that hard by is Mr. 
Kennedy’s stud, made very remarkable by Delaunay, 
who gave a singular illustration to the fact that good 
fortune may often follow good judgment at the 
smallest amount of cost, as Mr. Kennedy did not 
give {100 for both Fortunio and the Pet, and by 
mating them together he got Delaunay, the speediest 
horse of his day, and sold, after winning many 
thousands in stakes, for 7500 guineas as a sire, besides 
making his sire Fortunio, who is nearly own brother 
in blood to Gallinule, very fashionable. Mr. 
Kennedy has bred several other good winners, 
and has collected a promising lot of mares, besides 
the successful stallion Symington, so beautifully 
bred by Ayrshire out of Palm Flower by St. Simon. 

Athgarvan Lodge, the picturesque seat of Mr. 
William Pallin, calls up quite a sporting history, 
as it was formerly the residence of the McDonoughs, 
the great steeplechase riders of the thirties and 
forties. It was here that Brunette was trained, 
and an avenue is shown now where the famous mare 
did her winter work when the Curragh was frost 
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bound. Allan McDonough, the most celebrated 
of the two brothers, retired and lived at Athgarvan, 
it may be said, all his life to tell the story of Lottery’s 
Grand National. It is a fine old place of one storey, 
and that it has always belonged to horse lovers 
is shown by the stabling of much the old-fashioned 
comfortable order, but enlarged and improved by 
Mr. Pallin. There are paddocks shaded by old 
trees, and well watered, in every part of the snug 
estate, and it is really an ideal spot as the home 
of the thoroughbred. Mr. Pallin is a veritable 
antiquarian in the way of horse curios, and has the 
finest collection of portraits possibly in the kingdom 
of past celebrities, many of them original paintings. 
There is one of Guiccioli, that belonged to Miss 
Knox, who sold Mr. Pallin a descendant of the old 
mare, and eventually this valuable picture that 
portrayed the dam of the great Irish Birdcatcher 
and head of the line to which Ireland owes so much. 
Then from Diomed downwards there are-all the 
Derby winners, and also the St. Leger winners, with 
Alice Hawthorn, Beeswing and the chaser Brunette, 
and what a mare the latter must have been! An 
afternoon spent in Mr. Pallin’s rooms and passages 
would be none too long to revive all the associations 
that belong to the British race horse. , 

It can well be said that Mr. Pallin has been one 
of the most useful of Irish breeders, as for the past 
five and twenty years he has imported sires that 
have done an immense amount of good. He had 
Balfe at Athgarvan, and the latter left such a 
number of good daughters that at one time it was 
said that every Balfe mare had produced a winner. 
The useful Green Lawn was out of one of them, and 
his stock are good, both in England and South 
Africa. Another selected by Mr. Pallin was Skylark, 
the sire of The Soarer, winner of the Grand National, 
but the greatest of all was Favo, the horse that 
carried Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colours so well 
in the early eighties. It is estimated that the win- 
nings of Favo’s descendants in the first and second 
generation amount to 20,000 sovereigns. Five 
stallions stand at the Athgarvan Stud, and those 
now in office are Red Prince II., by Kendal, The 
Gull by Gallinule, the Derby winner, Sir Hugo, by 
Wisdom, Bunbury by Isonomy, and Trillon by 
Plebeian, and Mr. Pallin’s mares number about 
thirty. There are many other.stud farms in almost 
every county in Ireland. and they are spreading 
fast. Kildare, Limerick, Meath, Galway and Tip- 
perary may be the most favoured, as the eye is 
charmed with such farms as Osberstown, the 
seat of Mr. John Murphy, in Kildare, beautiful 
pastures on which bullocks can be fed, highlands 
and lowlands, a river running through the estate, 
a veritable paradise for horses, and then, bordering 
on the grand old Curragh, it is the same, and on 
the banks of the Liffey altogether one might dwell 
enraptured with the land and the people who 
breed horses. 
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Mr. James Daley’s stud, for instance, locates 
Bushey Park, one of the very best and hardest 
of Hampton’s sons, and no wonder, as his 
dam was by Thormanby, with such companions as 
Hackler, the sire of Hackler’s Pride, St. Brendon 
by Hackler, and Succoth by Enthusiast. 

Meath and West Meath are hard to beat as horse- 
breeding grounds, so the people at Mullingar fair will 
tell you, and in that quarter now is St. Gris, the 
conqueror of Flying Fox, and nearly own brother 
to St. Frusquin, as he was got by Galopin out of 
Isabel. Westmeath also locates the beautifully 
bred Simony II., brother to the Smew, and down 
Westmeath again are the Millhouse and Oatland 
Studs, where can be found a son of Childwick in 
General Symons and a son of Kendal in Trendenis. 

The great Harkaway was bred in County Down, 
but reared in Westmeath, and so the latter is an 
historical country to draw attention to such studs 
as the Rathconrath, where the Minting~ horse 
Avidity stands; the Middleton Stud Simony the 
Second’s home, and the Temple Stud. On the line 
too, between Dublin and Mullingar nearly half-way, 
is Mr. Peter Purcell Gilpin and Capt. J. E. Tuthill’s 
stud farm, and the famous trainer of Pretty Polly is 
sure to have something good from this quarter, as 
none but the best sires will suit him. This year at 
his stud is standing the good horse Soliman, brilliant 
alike on the flat over a country and negotiating 
hurdles and bred by St. Simon out of Alibech 
(the dam of Son o’ Mine, by Isonomy and Alimony) 
by Hermit, dam by Musket, grandam by Ted- 
dington, and so what could be more likely to pro- 
duce horses of distinction when reared in Meath 
and Westmeath. 

Ireland has been great already in horses, as shown 
in the foregoing pages, but the future indeed may 
be greater still, as there is five times the amount of 
money and patronage thrown into the cause of 
breeding in comparison with what could be seen 
twelve years ago. The deeds of Galtee More, Ard 
Patrick, Pretty Polly and Polar Star have set it 
forth plainly enough that Ireland’s real wealth 
may be in her horses, her race horses, her steeple- 
chasers and her hunters. Politicians should see this, 
and that besides the capital flowing into Ireland 
there is nothing that can unite the people of England 
and Ireland in friendship and prosperity more than 
one common cause, in which they surpass. the 
meee as the joint guardians of the British thorough- 
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PLATE 57 


W. A. Rouch. Florizel II. 


The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. 3y St. Simon out of Perdita IT., by Hampton. 
Winner of the Ascot Gold Vase and Goodwood Cup, 1895. 


PLATE 58. 
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W.A. Rouch. 


Diamond Jubilee (Herbert Jones up). 
The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. 


Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, Eclipse Stakes and St. I 


By St. Simon out of Perdita IT., by Hampton. 


eger, 1900. 
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W. A. Rouch. Medora 
The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Bend Or out of Agneta. 
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W. A. Rouch. Laodamia 
The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Kendal out of Crysalis. 
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PLATE 61 


W.A. Rouch, 


Nunsuch. 


The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Nunthorpe out of La Morlaye 


PLATE 62. 


W.A. Rouch. 


Vane, 


The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Orme out of Vampire, 
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W.A. Rouch. Amphora. 
The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Amphion out of Sierra. 


PLATE 64. 


W.A. Rouch, Spy Glass. 


The property of His Majesty King Edward VII. By Royal Hampton out of I Spy. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII.’S STUD. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND THE TURF—THE OLD 
HAMPTON Court StuD—HeER MAJEsty QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S CLASSIC WINNERS—SANDRINGHAM, 
ITS GREAT VICTORIES—THE KING PLANS EVERY- 
THING—THE RoyaL STUD OF MARES—PER- 
SIMMON. 


HAT the British Turf has been much _be- 
holden to the monarchs of the realm for 
its greatness has been shown in foregoing 
chapters, but more can be added, as the 
racing associations with Royalty certainly 

increased with the accession of the House of 
Hanover. The kings have bred and run horses, 
have endowed Ascot, and have never failed to 
support the Jockey Club in all its works of progress. 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria maintained the 
traditions of her ancestors in these respects, with 
the exception that she did not run horses, but 
kept up the Hampton Court Stud, bred a 
Derby winner in Sainfoin, and two Oaks and St. 
Leger winners in Memoir and La Filéche, besides 
such heroes and heroines as Yellow Jack, Spring- 
field, the Duke, the Earl, Julius, Archimedes, Cam- 
buscan, Panic, Little Lady, Cashmere, Junga Jee, Miss 
Wingie, Best Man and Aspasia, names indeed that 
will never die out in pedigree, and the old Hampton 
Court Stud will be held in reverence by those who 
remember it well. His Majesty King Edward 
was, of course, much interested in this stud from 
boyhood, and in his great experience in travels, 
visits to studs, and a natural fondness for the 
thoroughbred no one could have been better qualified 
to form a stud of his own. This was thought of 
as far back as 1862, when the great estate of Sand- 
ringham was purchased by our then popular Prince 
of Wales. It had been the property of the Hon. 
Charles Spencer Cooper, and comprised some 
2000 acres in the parshes of Sandringham, Wolfer- 
ton, Babingly, West Newton and part of Appleton. 
It was therefore in every degree a_ suitable 
site for a Royal home, as, irrespective of its 
dimensions, it comprised many natural beauties. 
There was a great deal of wildness about it 
all at first. A magnificent wilderness, some 
people called it, but there were several good 
farms on it, and the Prince evinced a desire from 
the outset to make it a model of all that is English 
in country grandeur. The old Hall was entirely 
rebuilt in 1869, and a very handsome building 
is Sandringham House at present, with the red 
brick sobered in colour in thirty-six years, and 
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much covered by creepers of the Virginian tints, 
and others rich in their autumn gloaming. Then 
beautiful lawns and gardens stretch away, glades, 
sheets of water and a little of the wildness left 
to give additional charms to it all. There is 
York Cottage, the residence of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and Appleton Hall, the 
English home of the King and Queen of Norway, 
not to forget, again, the Queen’s dairy and other 
chalets in the park that are dotted about in won- 
derful taste. ‘And who designed all these beauti- 
ful buildings and landscapes ?”? was the question 
asked by the writer. ‘‘ The King,” was the reply. 
“ His Majesty sees to everything, and has his finger 
on every design and improvement. His Majesty, 
too, farms very largely, takes the greatest interest 
in the crops and stock, and likes to see all the 
tenants prosperous on the plans he has devised 
himself.” 

The stud farms begin at Wolferton, two and a 
half miles from the mansion, and close to the 
railway station is a very fine set of buildings that 
are estimated to accommodate seventy mares and 
three stallions. These are in yards and quad- 
rangles, the boxes being of the most spacious order, 
the fittings of the best, and most up-to-date designs, 
water laid on throughout, residences and offices 
for the staff, paddocks all round highly-fenced 
with creosoted timbers, and quite a_ residential 
sort of hall or school for Persimmon and _his 
grande dames of the race course. Just con- 
veniently away from these buildings is another 
set of yards and boxes for the Shires and most 
comfortable residences for those who have charge 
of them. Then there are some smaller homesteads 
on the way to the great stud close to Sandringham 
House, and here is erected the statue of Persimmon, 
by Adrian Jones, and presented to the King by 
the members of the Jockey Club. The same care 
has been taken in the erection of boxes here as at 
Wolferton. They are all large and roomy. Thatch 
under tiled roofs, and then cased in wood so as to be 
warm in winter, and cool in summer, and the yards 
are divided by stout and high fencing. So that 
the yearlings may be in the fresh air as much as 


possible, open sheds are placed at the end of some 


of these yards to accommodate four foals or yearlings 
at a time. Nothing seems to have been forgotten 
to make the stud stabling perfect, and they are 
all the King’s views in regard to architecture and 
detail. There cannot possibly be a more beautiful 
or better arranged stud, and what strikes one so 
forcibly is that there is no crowding. Although 
there are great numbers of horses on the estate, 
to include the Thoroughbreds, the Shires and the 
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Hackneys, they are not too many: a few in each of 
the spacious paddocks, that is all, and they look fresh 
and flourishing. The stud groom, W. Walker, lives on 
the Sandringham side of the stud, of course, but he 
divides his attention with the Wolferton residents 
as well. Mr. Frank Beck, the manager of the 
estate, resides in a pretty little mansion in the 
Park, and although much imbued with a love for 
the Shires, keeps his eye over the comfort of all, 
and quite believes in the glories of winning Derbies 
and St. Legers. 

No great number of years have passed since 1887, 
when His Majesty really went deeply into breeding 
the thoroughbred at Sandringham. A few mares 
were purchased at different times, to include Hettie, 
by Sir Bevys out of Emblematical by Knowsley, 
and a beautiully bred mare called Marie Agnes, 
bred by Sir Tatton Sykes, by Macaroni, her dam 
Belle Agnes by King Tom out of Little Agnes by 
The Cure. Another that came to Sandringham 
of Sledmere breeding was Lady Peggy by Hermit 
out of Belle Agnes, and the highly-bred Lilian 
by Wingrave out of Lady Blanche by Voltigeur. 
These noble dames, however, did not do much 
at the stud, and the turning point of the Royal 
stud’s fortunes was made when Perdita II. was 
chosen by the Prince of Wales as an addition to 
his select few mares. Mr. Benholm, the owner of 
Perdita in her racing career, has always credited 
the advice that led to that purchase to John Porter, 
but at any rate she was much the least expensive 
of three mares then in Mr. Benholm’s possession, 
Grecian Bend, Braw Lass and Perdita II. The 
two first were bought by the late Mr. (Willie) Low 
for nearly {£4000 the pair, and they neither did 
much good in the production of winners, though 
Braw Lass’s son, Galloping Lad, was a fair per- 
former, and her daughter, Garter Queen, could 
gallop a little. Not in the same mention, though, 
with Perdita II., who had been scarcely the best 
of Mr. Benholm’s, though a wonderfully hard 
worked mare in her time, as after doing quite her 
share of two or three-year-old racing she ran no 
fewer than eleven times as a four-year-old without 
getting a bracket, although she was second in the 
Brighton Stakes at 6 st. 10, Newton, of the same 
age, giving her a stone and a three parts of a length 
beating ; she followed up this by being a bad third 
in the Lewes Handicap, but with all those dis- 
appointments John Dawson always declared she 
would win a good handicap, and Mr. Benholm used 
to say that John was the best judge of handicaps 
in England. Patience was rewarded, as in 1886, 
when Perdita was a five-year-old and after getting 
second to Criterion in the Prince of Wales’ Handicap 
at Epsom, she won the Great Cheshire Handicap 
at Chester, to be followed up by the greatest race 
of her life, the Liverpool Summer Cup. She was 
carrying 7 st. 8 in a somewhat remarkable field, 
as Sailor Prince, who won the Cambridgeshire that 
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year was in it at 7 st. 10. Eastern Emperor, who 
had just won the Chester Cup, now carrying 8 st. 10, 
and Middlethorpe, who had won the Doncaster 
Spring Handicap, and the Craven Stakes at Epsom, 
was on the card at 8 st. 8., being at that time 
six years old. In a party that in all numbered 
fourteen, Eastern Emperor was the favourite at 2 to 
1, and roo to 8 was the quoted price against Perdita 
II., and the difference of another point separa- 
ting Middlethorpe. The Duke of Beaufort’s colours 
on the grey were out of it some way from home, 
and below the distance the struggle was confined 
to Perdita II., Middlethorpe, Sailor Prince, and 
Cambusmore. It was a great race, Perdita and 
Middlethorpe getting it to themselves in the last 
hundred yards, and Fred Barrett and Lashmere 
riding wonderfully well; neither could get the least 
advantage, and the flat was a dead heat. Those 
who witnessed the exciting finish could little have 
thought that they were seeing the dam of Derby 
winners and the ancestress of a long line of thorough- 
breds that cannot well die out. The two game 
opponents had two different missions in life, one 
to perpetuate the most famous of all, the other to 
get hunters in the famous Vale of Aylesbury, and 
yet they were both second-rate handicappers. 
Perdita II. ran in four other races in that season 
unsuccessfully, and the next year she was sold to 
the Prince of Wales for g00 sovs. Her breeder 
had been Lord Cawdor, and she was by Hampton, 
out of Hermione, a big, grandly shaped mare by 
Young Melbourne. Another mare that should have 
achieved higher honours at the Royal stud was 
Poetry, bred by the late Duke of Hamilton and 
got by Petrarch out of Music by Stockwell—as her 
first foal at Sandringham was Pierette, a winner, 
and her second—Thais by St. Serf—was of the first- 
class order, as she won the One Thousand for the 
Prince, and was unlucky not to have won the Oaks 
in Persimmon’s year. She died shortly after being 
put to the stud. 

At about the time that Perdita II. joined the 
Sandringham Stud, Lord Marcus Beresford became 
the controller of the Royal thoroughbreds, and it 
must be admitted that his Lordship’s good counsel 
has been quite extraordinary in the acquisition of 
the best only, and the dispersal of those showing 
the least signs of mediocrity. This is the only way 
to procure and maintain a select stud of the highest 
quality. Lord Marcus’s fondness for St. Simon is well 
known, and so it is no wonder that he counselled 
the Duke of Portland’s favourite for Perdita IT., 
Merrie Lassie, Fanchette and Pinbasket by Hampton, 
but even the combination of St. Simon is not always 
infallible, as Perdita II. was the only great hit with 
the Welbeck hero. Her first alliance in 1887 had 
been with Barcaldine, and the produce was Derelict, 
a pretty good colt, but with the inheritance of his 
sire’s temper, he did not do much. His own sister, 
Barracouta, did no better, and it was not until her 
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third produce came upon 
value was made manifest. 
St. Simon, and well it wil] be remembered how he 
won the St. James’ Palace Stakes at Ascot, and on 
the following day the Triennial Stakes, amidst 
immense applause, as it was how quite apparent 
that the Prince had a good horse. It was still more 
forcibly shown at Goodwood when Florizel beat a 
good field for the Corinthian Plate. Following on 
that was the Brighton High Weight Handicap under 
8 st. 5, giving a four-year old who was second to 
him 12 lbs., and at the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting he won the Royal Post Stakes after a great 
finish with St. Hilaire. His four-year-old exploits 
were still greater, as Richard Marsh got him ready 
by April to win the Prince of Wales Stakes at Epsom, 
where he gave Wherwell 9 Ibs. and beat him by a 
head. Then he won the Prince’s Handicap of r000 
sovs. at Gatwick, and this preceded the event of 
his life, perhaps, as under the fairly heavy burden 
of 8 st. 1, he won the Manchester Cup in very gallant 
style by two lengths. The crowd, who are always fond 
of a good horse and especially one belonging to their 
popular Prince, fairly went frantic, and the cheers 
could have been heard in the city of Manchester. He 
won the Gold Vase at Ascot just after his own brother 
Persimmon had made his winning début in the 
Coventry Stakes, and so what triumphs for Sandring- 
ham and Perdita II.! The Goodwood Cup and 
Jockey Club Cup were also annexed by Florizel, and 
he was only beaten once for the year, and that was 
in the Cesarewitch, when he essayed to carry g st. 
and finished fourth. As a five-year-old he was 
specially prepared for the Ascot, but three seasons’ 
hard work had commenced to tell on fore-legs, 
though he made a very brave fight for the cup, 
with Love Wisely and the French horse, Omnium II, 
He went to the stud as a six-year-old, and in his 
first season got the Derby winner, Volodyovski, and 
the St. Leger winner, Doricles—enough then to 
make his dam and his Royal home famous, but 
much more was to follow. 

Persimmon came next to Florizel IT. as Perdita’s 
fourth produce, but it was not exactly in current 
succession, as the old mare missed to St. Simon in 
1892. It may have been for the better, as a rest 
does no harm, and Persimmon was dropped all the 
earlier for it. He was always a very big colt, the 
only fear being when he came out at Ascot and won 
the Coventry Stakes like a thorough young race- 
horse, that he might grow too big. However, 
Marsh was careful not to overwork him. He only 
ran three times as a two-year-old, winning the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood and getting third 
to St. Frusquin and Omladina in the Middle Park 
Plate. He wintered well, but still Lord Marcus 
Beresford and Marsh counselled that he should not 
be hurried, and His Royal Highness the Prince fully 
concurred in that view, and gave his orders that he 
was not to run in the Two Thousand. There was a 
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the scene that the family 
This was Florizel II, by 
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Derby trial in the presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Marsh’s private grounds, when the 
crack very nearly made a hack of Balsamo, and it 
was deemed pretty certain that he had nothing to 
beat but St. Frusquin to win the Derby. That great 
event has been spoken of in another chapter, and 
it was certainly one of the greatest races of the 
century. But Perdita II., to whom special reference 
is being made, was not done with yet, as although it 
was deemed wise to change her alliances to Donovan 
and Surefoot in 1893 and 1894, with but moderate 
results, she returned to St. Simon in 1895, and the 
produce was Sandringham, a beautiful colt of great 
promise, but unlucky and eventually sold as a sire 
for America for £2000. Once more to St. Simon she 
threw a similarly beautiful colt, and this was Diamond 
Jubilee, thought much of at Sandringham and also 
at Newmarket, until he began to develop a very odd 
temper. Brought out in the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, like his elder brother, and starting a hot 
favourite at 6 to 5, he did not move at all kindly, 
and at Newmarket, prior to the July Stakes, he 
unshipped Watts. Morny Cannon got him second 
in the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood to 
Epsom Lad, and he rode him a winner in the Bos- 
caven Stakes at the Newmarket First October, 
John Watts took him in hand again for the Middle 
Park Plate, and there he ran very well in getting 
second to Democrat, and precisely the same result 
was seen in the Dewhurst Plate. During the winter 
there were all sorts of rumours about him: that he 
would not let his trainer come into his box, that 
neither Watts nor Morny Cannon cared about the 
engagement to ride him, and that he was almost in- 
corrigible. He seemed to be more compliable to 
Herbert Jones than anyone else, and it was deemed 
prudent to let him ride him in all his work at any rate. 
As time went on, he gave less trouble and, thanks 
to the patience and tender care of Marsh and the 
quiet handling of Jones, he trained satisfactorily. 
In the hands of ninety-nine out of a hundred he 
would have been utterly spoilt. On the Two 
Thousand day he reared up when Jones was given 
the leg-up, and on being led out, but jumped into 
his bridle in the canter down all right, though, in 
view of vagaries at the post, the ringmen took some 
liberties with him in the betting, and he was only 
third favourite at the fall of the flag. However, it 
was all right, as Jones got him off well, and making 
the best of his way home he won in a canter by four 
lengths. This made the Royal colt quite the best 
of his year at the outset, and when challenged by 
Chevening in the Newmarket Stakes, he showed 
good gameness when Jones called on him to win 
byahead. That nothing could beat him in the Derby 
was then the general opinion. He came to 6 to 4 
for it, and down to the fall of the flag no one would 
lay more, despite that the field numbered fourteen. 
Jones rode him a beautiful race, and, shaking off 
Simon Dale in the run home from the Bell, he won 
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quite comfortably by half a length. His Royal 
Highness and Lord Marcus Beresford were greatly 
pleased, and as both had been kind friends to Herbert 
Jones’; father, John Jones, the steeplechase rider, 
it seemed like a good return for all they had done, 
and was, of course, highly advantageous to the young 
jockey. It made Richard Marsh, also a disciple of 
Job irrespective of his great skill as a trainer. 
Opinions ran high as to the abilities of Diamond 
Jubilee ; was he better than Persimmon? He was 
at any rate going to win more in his three-year-old 
season, as although he failed to give Mr. Hall 
Walker’s Merry Gal 20 lbs. in the Princess of Wales’ 
Stakes, he annexed the other ten thousand pounder, 
the Eclipse Stakes, and afterwards the St. Leger, 
the total winnings from the once supposed incorri- 
gible amounting in one season to 28,097 sovereigns. 
Then as a four-year-old he got £1700 for being 
second again in the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, and 
with the £1200 he won as a two-year-old his total 
winnings ran up to £30,997 Sovs. 

Florizel II.’s winnings were £7200, and Persimmon’s 
in his three seasons £35,621, making a total of 
£73,818. This is the largest sum ever won by 
three own brothers, and they stand out as much 
more celebrated already than the three oft-quoted 
brothers Castrel, Selim and Rubens, by Buzzard out 
of the Alexander mare, as Florizel II. has already 
had a Derby, Two Thousand Guineas and St. Leger 
winner and Persimmon two Oaks and one St. Leger 
winner, and neither is much over middle age now. 
As regards the brothers, though, of 1801, 1802 and 
1805, the Alexander mare only hit with Buzzard; 
her produce to five other horses were comparative 
failures, and so it has been with Perdita. The recipe 
to success was found in the choice of St. Simon for 
her, and she looks like living as long as the Alexander 
mare as a famed matron in stud record. In shape 
and size she was different from the majority of the 
best breeding Hampton mares, as they have 
mostly been somewhat small, very blood-like, but 
with some peculiarities. The Hamptons nearly 
always turn one toe in. Perdita I]. was more than 
medium size, and when first sent to Sandringham 
just out of training she had a light meanish look 
about her, but she soon filled out into a very fine 
mare, standing 15.34 and with plenty of bone and 
power. She died full early at the age of nineteen, 
but her mission in life was a great one, and she 
will never be forgotten. 

Of late years it has naturally been an object 
with His Majesty the King and his adviser, Lord 
Marcus Beresford, to get the best mares suitable 
in blood for the Perdita family, especially for 
breeding with her three sons. To keep such a trio 
was almost unreasonable, and so in the winter of 
1905 Diamond Jubilee was sold to a South American 
gentleman for 30,000 guineas. This leaves greater 
opportunities for Persimmon, and certainly his 
harem, at the present moment, is as choice as the 
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deepest study could make it. Eleven out of the 
thirteen that now form the select stud are so chosen. 
Meadow Chat is a beautiful mare with all the bone, 
substance and racing reach of her sire, Minting. 
‘““Mat’? Dawson once asked the writer to put his 
hand round Minting’s fore leg under the knee, and 
questioned whether he had ever felt a hunter with 
more bone, and whether he had ever seen a deeper 
horse through the ribs. In the bone department 
Minting’s stock have been somewhat disappointing, 
but Meadow Chat is like him, and Maid of the Mint 
is likewise the exception. The sort is invaluable, 
therefore, as what a race horse Minting was! As 
the dam of Chatsworth, Mead, Victoria and Ecila 
(the dam of Osella), all by Persimmon, Meadow Chat 
has given evidence that she can throw winners ; and 
she is bred all round to do so as her dam, Stone 
Clink, by Speculum, won the Cesarewitch in 1886. 
It is all in good reason why Speculum bred mares 
should suit Persimmon, as it is the right distance 
on both sides to Vedette, Galopin and St. Simon 
on one, and Stone Clink, by Speculum, son of 
Vedette, on the other. The same view was taken 
of Spyglass, a very blood-like daughter of Royal 
Hampton, and Spy, by Speculum, and she has 
a three-year-old called Perambulator, a two-year-old 
called Perspective by Persimmon, a filly foal by 
Diamond Jubilee, and she was this season in foal 
to Cyllene which, unfortunately, she slipped. 

It was thought ten years ago that Laodamia 
was the best mare in England. She had not 
been overdone in her younger days, as a 
solitary win at Leicester was her only performance 
at the end of September in her three-year-old 
season. She was only out twice as a four-year-old, 
but at five her somewhat eccentric owner, Mr. 
W. W. Fulton, began to think seriously of turning 
her to some account, and backed: her to win the 
Jubilee at Kempton; but in that she failed, and 
then she did not run again until the following 
October, when she was unplaced and unbacked in 
the Duke of York Stakes. At last Mr. Fulton 
found a race to suit him in the Derby Cup of 2000 
sovs., with a field of twenty-one, and the nice 
price of 100 to 6 against his mare, the sequel 
being that she won very easily under the goodly 
burden of 8 st. 9. Another good race to her credit 
was when she ran second, only beaten three parts 
of a length by Easter Gift, carrying 9 st. 4 and giving 
the winner 30 lbs. for the Lancashire Handicap at 
Manchester. Her best bit of form, though, was 
when she won the Doncaster Cup as a six-year-old, 
as she was meeting some rather good ones and won 
as she pleased. Getting third in both Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire stamped her excellence for 
stoutness and speed, and with her fine commanding 
appearance and her breeding by Kendal out of a 
Lecturer mare, she looked indeed like a Stud Book 
gem. After the death of Mr. Fulton, and when his 
stud was brought to the hammer, many thought she 
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would have made at least £6000, but she fell to the 
bid of Lord Marcus Beresford for £3500. She wasin 
foal to Isinglass, but the produce was unfortunately 
born dead. Her next was Pole Carew by Per- 
simmon, and afterwards came Plinliimmon and La 
Paix, but neither came up to the expectations of 
their high birth, and may be Slim Lad will be the 
first to be found worthy of his lineage, and he 
came from an alliance with St. Simon ; and there is 
a brown two - year - old filly of that breeding 
with a yearling by Cyllene and a still later edition 
by St. Simon. The old mare, now seventeen and 
looking very fresh, has been a pretty regular breeder, 
albeit that her offspring have been on the whole 
disappointing. 

Nunsuch carried both Lord William Beresford’s 
and the Royal colours very successfully after her 
purchase at Colonel North’s sale, as she won the 
North Derby of 1000 sovs. for Lord William and 
the Old Cambridgeshire for the Prince of Wales. 
She was always a grand mare, and by Nunthorpe, 
dam by Doncaster, there is breeding in her that 
might always produce something great. Amble- 
side is a beautiful mare possessing all the Petrarch 
quality. She ought to suit Persimmon or Diamond 
Jubilee to bring in two hits to Lord Clifden at the 
right distance, and the younger brother was chosen 
for her in three successive seasons. Persimmon’s 
daughter, Ecila, out of Meadow Cirat. 16 2 magni- 
ficent mare with all the proportions of Sceptre, and 
although but eight years old she has produced 
a winner in Osella by Orme. Persimmon ought 
to hit with a daughter of Breadknife and a Beauclerc 
mare, as it is something like the breeding of Volo- 
dyovski. With the Rosicrucian blood coming in, 
such a combination is seen in Loch Doon, a com- 
paratively young mare, very roomy and handsome, 
and she was the winner of several nice races, includ- 
ing a Welter Handicap at Haydock, the Thorney- 
croft Handicap at Wolverhampton, and the Palatine 
Handicap at Manchester. With a better performance 
still to her credit as a four-year-old, she won 
the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Chester under 9 st. 6, 
beating a field of twelve. She has two daughters 
by Persimmon, a two-year-old winner this year and 
a yearling. 

No great stud would be complete without a Spring- 
field mare in it, after the doings of Galtee More 
and Ard Patrick, and this want is supplied by 
White Lilac, quite a beautiful mare out of Eglantine 
by Hermit, and Persian Lilac is running this year 
as one of her daughters. White Lilac, like Mr, 
Gubbin’s Morganette, was bred by Mr. Douglas 
Baird, and was this year mated to St. Simon. 

At the Duke of Westminster’s great Kingsclere 
sale it will be remembered that Vane, own 
sister to Flying Fox, was purchased for the 
Royal stud at the figure of 4300 guineas. She 
was not considered very dear at that, as her 
gtand shape and size made her very attractive, 
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irrespective of the exploits of her famous brother. 
It is a question, though, whether better purchases 
were not made at the late Mr. Harry McCalmont’s 
sale, as Amphora and Medora are scarcely equalled 
in the whole Stud Book, to take them from any 
point of view. Amphora was always a magnificent 
mare, as those will remember who saw her win 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood under 8 st. 8. 
She was certainly the best looking of all the Am- 
phions, and the family generally excel in looks. 
Then in pedigree she suited Persimmon, if anything, 
better than Isinglass, as it was hitting to Vedette 
again, through Roseberry and then to Hermit and 
Springfield. She had a good winner in Glass Jug 
by Isinglass, and if one is bred to be a good one it 
Should be her two-year-old colt by Persimmon. 
It is to be hoped he will bring back with interest 
the £3000, the cost of his dam. For size and 
shape Medora should almost surpass Amphora 
as a Suitable alliance for Persimmon, as she is perhaps 
the most beautiful 15-hand mare in the world, 
perfect in neck and shoulders, very deep, on short 
legs, and in such a mould! One could look at her 
for half an hour. The best mare at Sandringham 
was the verdict in one’s mind, and she may have 
been a little taller than the standard arrived at, 
though she did not appear to be more than 1 5 hands. 

Since her purchase in 1903 her cost of £5600 has 
been proved reasonable, as her colt by Ladas has 
been returned a winner, and her colt by Persimmon 
promises highly. Still more favourable is the fact, 
also, that by far her best so far has been a son of 
Persimmon’s, bred before she came into the posses- 
sion of His Majesty. This is Zinfandel, no doubt 
up to the present time Persimmon’s best son, and 
possibly the best of his year, as he won the Man- 
chester Cup and the Queen’s Vase at Ascot when 
he beat Florinda, Wavelet’s Pride and D’Orsay ; 
and still greater was the form when he ran second 
in the Cesarewitch to the lightly-weighted Greytick, 
aged, and to whom the three-year-old was giving 
no less than 23 Ibs., this being the only race 
in which Zinfandel was beaten in that season. 
Then it will be recollected that the son of Per- 
simmon and Medora beat Sceptre in the Coronation 
Cup at Epsom and again in the Gold Cup at Ascot, 
which he should have won, but through a fluke 
was beaten by Throwaway. A great and an ex- 
ceptionally good-looking horse was Zinfandel in 
training, and it was all in the right order of things, 
as, like Amphora, Medora won the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood, and in a canter by three lengths. 
It is her blood, though, that is so telling for Per- 
simmon, as she is own sister in blood to Ornament, 
the dam of Sceptre, Persimmon’s famous daughter. 
‘A magnificent lot of mares,”’ must be the expression 
to describe His Majesty the King’s stud, but 
Medora looks the most likely to continue its fortunes. 
The following is a list of the mares at the Royal 
Stud. 
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Pedigree Chart of Persimmon, 


Winner of the Derby, St. Leger, Eclipse Stakes, Jockey Club Stakes, Ascot Cup, etc., and sire of 


Sceptre, winner of the Oaks and St. Leger, and of Zinfandel. 


Voltaire 1826 
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Comus 1809 1840 
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Cervantes 1806 
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Castrel 18o0t 
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( 
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MEADOW CHAT, age 15 years (dam of Ecila, Mead, 
Chatsworth and Victoria), by Minting out of 
Stone Chat. 

SPYGLASS, age 13 years (dam of Perambulator), by 
Royal Hampton out of I Spy. 

LAODAMIA, age 17 years (dam of Slim Lad), by 
Kendal out of Crysalis. 

NUNSUCH, age II years (dam of Nulli Secundus), 
by Nunthorpe out of La Morlaye. 

VANE, age Io years (own sister to Flying Fox), by 
Orme out of Vampire. 

Ecira, 8 years (dam of Osella), by Persimmon 
out of Meadow Chat. 

Locu Doon, g years, by Breadknife out of The 


Doon. 

WHITE Lirac, I1 years, by Springfield out of 
Eglantine. 

CouRTLY, 16 years, by Hampton out of Little 
Lady. 


AMBLESIDE, I7 years (dam of Alexandra), by 
Petrarch out of Stray Shot. 

NADEJDA, 8 years (own sister to Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee), by St. Simon out of Perdita 
Lt. 


MEDORA, 17 years (dam of Zinfandel), by Bend Or 
out of Agneta. 

AMPHORA, I4 years (own sister to Sundridge and 
dam of Glass Jug), by Amphion out of Sierra. 


PERSIMMON. 


Words can scarcely do justice to the greatest 
horse in the world—the winner of the Derby, St. 
Leger, Eclipse Stakes, Jockey Club Stakes, Ascot 
Cup, and sire of the peerless Sceptre, and the stout- 
hearted Zinfandel. A Roman Emperor fed a favourite 
with gilded oats out of a golden manger, but in all 
ancient or modern history no such sum has ever 
been offered for a horse as 100,000 sovs., and that 
is the price King Edward VII. of England has 
refused for Persimmon. 

The noble animal grew on the imagination 
from the time he was a colt. Rather tall, and to 
the eye overgrown when he won the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot in 1895, he struck one, though, as 
something altogether out of the common with his 
grand and commanding carriage, the portending 
forehead, the fixity of expression, and, when let out, 
the beautiful sweeping action of his sire, St. Simon. 
And then, not to have seen him for several years, to 
find him thickened and let down in a manner to 
make one think that there was something wrong in 
one’s eyesight to have imagined him high up or 
leggy. Anything more level or symmetrical than 
he is now cannot be conceived; as he is immense 
in depth, immense in length of rein, very long in 
arm, short in cannon bone, wide in loin, long in 
quarter, nothing can excel him from the pin to the 
hock; and again he has straight hocks, almost 
as much so as Whyte Melville liked. He stands 
16 hands 1}, but he does not look more than 16 hands 


with his perfect proportions, and he does not 
inherit the rough outline of the Vedette family, the 
coarse hock, prominent hip or undeveloped turn. 
It is much more of Lord Clifden’s elegance, or better 
to describe him still is to call him a bigger and im- 
proved likeness of Hampton. The horse lover can 
stand and admire him for a day in his spacious box, 
replete with comfort, and the thought may come 
over one, may his like be ever seen again? It is 
possible he will increase the size of the thoroughbred. 
His best so far have been sometimes his biggest ; 
the handsome Cheers, 16.2, the beautiful Sceptre, 
16 hands, the symmetrical Zinfandel, 16.13, Key- 
stone II., 15.33. It is a very great family and there 
is every probability that it will become greater. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S 
THE WELBECK STUD. 


THE First DUKES OF PORTLAND, BREEDERS OF 
RACEHORSES—THE FourtTH DUKE OF PorT- 
LAND—TIRESIAS, WINNER OF THE DERBY— 
THE PRESENT DUKE Buys St. SImon—HE 
WINS EIGHT RACES AND ONE MATCH—THE 
MARES MOWERINA AND ATALANTA—THEIR 
PRODUCE AYRSHIRE AND DoONOVAN—THE 
STUD’S GREAT SUCCESSES—ST. SIMoNn’s DAUGH- 
TERS ARE THE BEST OF THEIR DAY—THE 
PURCHASE OF CARBINE—ST. SIMON MARES. 


The great sporting homes of England must ever 
stand out as the landmarks of the true nationality 
of the Empire, as how much sport has influenced 
everything! The colonizing capacity of the Briton, 
the love of adventure and research, the indifference 
to danger have all contributed to make the sons of 
England different from other people, and it all 
traces to the intense love of sport that originated 
with the nobles on their hereditary estates. Racing 
and hunting appear to have been favourite 
pursuits of the Dukes of Portland and their an- 
cestors at Welbeck. In the female line the Duke 
of Portland is descended from William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, who built the original Riding 
School at Welbeck in 1623, who wrote a famous 
treatise on Horsemanship, and who in 1666 estab- 
lished a horse race near Worksop. The course 
he set out was five miles in length and about an acre 
in breadth. The course consisted of three heats, 
and His Grace was “‘ pleased to give a silver cup of 
five pounds price every month for six months in 
one year.’ The articles for the regulation of the 
course were penned by Mr. John Rolleston, of whom 
it is said that ‘‘ for his fidelity to the family he de- 
served his statue to be cut in pine, brass or marble.” 

The grand-daughter of William Cavendish, Duke 
of Newcastle, married John Holles, 4th Earl of 
Clare, who was created Duke of Newcastle. He 
died in 1711 from the effects of a fall when hunting 
in Sherwood Forest. Many particulars respecting 
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his stud are preserved in the Welbeck Archives, 
and his widow in 1713 gave a plate of 100 guineas 
for the Nottingham Races. This Duchess’s grand- 
daughter, the Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
became the wife of the second Duke of Portland, who 
was the first of the Bentinck family to own Welbeck. 
That breeding the thoroughbred has been the 
custom at Welbeck for over two centuries, and 
the magnificent blocks of stabling, wide carriage 
drives and stretches of the finest grass, that might 
have done exceedingly well for training, seems 
conclusive evidence that as soon as racing was 
thoroughly established in England the Dukes of 
Portland and, in fact, all the Bentinck family were 
heart and soul in the pastime. 

It does not appear, though, that the classic races 
appealed to the owners at first, as, excepting that 
Lord F. Bentinck ran a horse called Job Thornbery 
in the St. Leger of 1807, and the same nobleman 
was represented by a colt named Monkey in 1814, 
there was no mention of any association of the kind 
until the fourth Duke came into prominence as the 
owner of Tiresias, the Derby winner of 1819. Of 
this noble sportsman too much good cannot be 
said, as he was beloved by everyone, the friend 
and benefactor of his tenantry and dependants, 
and as the owner of land about Newmarket he 
partially made the training ground and built the 
Portland stands. He bred his horses at Norton 
Cuckney, about two miles from Welbeck, and 
aiter Tiresias had done with the racecourse he 
was placed in charge of Ben Smith, an ex-jockey 
who had ridden Filho da Puta in some of his races, 
but retired to keep a public-house at Norton 
Cuckney. 

Here the Duke built some boxes and kept eight 
Or nine mares, but never had much success with 
them, and Tiresias, after a few seasons, was voted a 
failure. However, the Duke continued breeding 
a few thoroughbreds, and sent them to be trained 
at Prince’s, the well-known Newmarket trainer. 
His great Turf successes were with Tiresias, who, 
besides winning the Derby, won eight other races 
as a three-year-old and five times as a four-year-old 
over all sorts of distances. The good Duke was 
very particular as to how yearlings should be 
broken, that they should take fright at nothing; 
and “The Druid” wrote that his Grace’s young 
ones were marched over and over again past a drum 
and fife band in the park, and that so many screws 
of powder were let off in the corn-bin that at last 
they would hardly lift up their heads out of a 
manger for a pistol report. The fourth Duke of 
Portland was the father of Lord George Bentinck, 
the greatest Turf ruler of his day, and at one time 
the largest owner of racehorses. The fifth Duke 
did not take much interest in public affairs, but 
is still spoken of about Welbeck as extremely 
kind-hearted, and, if he did not keep racehorses, 
liked to hear about them, and on one occasion, 
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when reading of Knight of the Garter, specially 
described, he sent to Moorlands, near York, to see 
whether the account was correct. 

The present Duke is the son of the late Lieut.- 
General Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, great grandson 
of the third Duke of Portland, who was Prime 
Minister of England. 

This popular nobleman is certainly imbued with 
all the sporting instincts of his race, as he com- 
menced a Turf career similar to that of the fourth 
Duke from the time he succeeded to the family 
honours. His views are entirely the same as those 
entertained by the owner of Tiresias, as the latter 
raced for the stakes only, despised betting, and would 
have nothing to do with the intricate ways of Turf 
life. A genuine love of horses prompted him to 
take up racing, and his Grace has followed it in a 
way that may well be a model for any owner of rank 
and position. It is in the neighbourhood of Welbeck 
that one hears of the goodness of the Duke and the 
Duchess, their kindness to all, and particularly when 
tenants are in sorrow and sickness. Everyone is 
expected to be happy on their domains, and if they 
are not so it is their own fault. 

As a breeder and racehorse owner, though, the 
Duke of Portland must always be great. It was, 
of course, a fortunate beginning to have been able 
to buy St Simon for 1600 guineas only, as the 
latter had been bred by another rich man, Prince 
Batthyany, and 16,000 or any other money would 
not have bought him if the Prince had lived. Mat 
Dawson could never understand how his brother 
John let St. Simon slip through the hands of some 
of his rich clients, as after he had been in his stable 
a week he became quite aware that he was extra- 
ordinary, and very soon afterwards he found out 
that nothing in his stable of any age could touch 
him. Coming out at Goodwood he won the Hal- 
naker Stakes in a canter from Richelieu second, 
Cerva third and six others, and the next day 
another race just as easily. After this he naturally 
got top weight in the Nurseries, and under 8 st. 12 
he beat eighteen for the Devonshire Plate, giving 
1g lbs. to Trionfi, second, and winning in a trot. 
This wonderful performance he almost surpassed 
at Doncaster when he won the Prince of Wales’ 
Nursery Stakes under 9g st., beating twenty 
opponents at all sorts of weights down to 5 st. 12. 
It was after this that he was matched against 
Duke of Richmond, who had done extraordinary 
things that season, for 500 sovereigns, and on the 
morning of the trial John Porter said to Mat Daw- 
son, “I shall beat you, Mat; a three-year-old could 
not beat mine ;” to which the rejoinder was ‘‘ That 
is just what mine is; I have no three-year-old in 
the stable to get near him.” It turned out that 
St. Simon simply played with Duke of Richmond, 
and won as he pleased. 

In his first private gallop as a three-year-old 
he ran away with Archer when asked to beat Iambic, 
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By permission of ‘ Country Life.’ 


Memoir. 
The property of the Duke of Portland By St. Simon out of Quiver, by Toxopholite. 
Winner of the Oaks and St. Leger, 18go. 
PLATE 66 


_ By permission of ‘‘ Country Life.” 


Mrs. Butterwick. 
The property of the Duke of Portland, By St. Simon out of Miss Middlewick, by Scottish Chief 


Winner of the Oaks, 1893. 
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W. A. Rouch. Amiable 


The property of the Duke of Portland. By St. Simon out of Tact, by Wisdom. 
Winner of the Oaks, 1894. 
PLATE 68 


By permission of “ Country Life.’ 


La Roche. 


The property of the Duke of Portland. By St. Simon out of Miss Mildred, by Melton. 
Winner of the Oaks, 1900. 
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and a few weeks later came a trial match, when the 
Duke of Portland put in St. Simon 8 st. (C. Wood) 
and Jambic 6 st. 2 Ibs. (E. Martin) against Mons. 
Lefevre’s Tristan, six years, 9 st. 9g lbs. (F. Webb) 
and Credo, five years, 5 st. 8 (Tomlinson). St. Simon 
and Tristan were the only supposed competitors, 
the others being in to ensure a place, there being 
no money in the matter and the distance was a 
a mile and a half. The upshot was that St. Simon 
made hacks of the lot, and then after walking 
over for the Gold Cup at Epsom he was kept 
for the Ascot Gold Cup; and how well can one 
remember him on that day, looking even at Ascot 
the great gentleman of the whole place, as, always 
on his toes and in splendid condition, he seemed 
to say “look at me,” as he paraded below the 
thododendron bed. Tristan was again meeting 
him, but St. Simon was pulling Charles Wood out 
of the saddle all down the far stretch, and, racing 
away from Tristan and Faugh-a-Ballagh, won hard 
held by twenty lengths. Another Gold Cup at 
Gosforth in which he made an example of Chisle- 
hurst, and the Goodwood Cup by another twenty 
lengths, winning from the St. Leger winner Ossian 
on Friday, and the racecourse deeds of the great 
unbeaten one were over. He won eight races and 
one match, and his winnings were 4676 sovereigns. 
If his breeder had lived he must have won at least 
twice as much again or more. The history of St. 
Simon is really the history of the present Welbeck 
Stud, but there are two mares to be associated with 
him as at least other corner-stones. One was Mowe- 
rina by Scottish Chief out of Stockings, her dam 
Go-a-Head, sister to West Australian. She had 
been bred in Denmark and brought to this country 
as a yearling by her breeder, Mr. O’Scavenius, and 
for that gentleman she won a great many races for 
a period of three or four years, her best course 
being six furlongs, and Tom Cannon mostly rode her. 
The Duke of Portland eventually bought her, 
winning several races with her, and before St. Simon 
came upon the scene at Welbeck she was mated 
to Galopin, and the result was Modwena, the 
winner of eight races for the Duke as a two- 
year-old, besides a dead heat with Hermit. 

The alliances to Hampton and Hermit were not as 
fortunate, but returning again to Galopin there 
was something to follow even better than Modwena, 
as it was no other than Donovan, quite the best 
of his year as a juvenile, being the winner of no fewer 
than eleven races, including the Brocklesby, the big 
race of 6000 sovereigns at Leicester, and the Middle 
Park Plate. A lovely colt was Donovan, possessing 
perhaps the most perfect shoulders and action ever 
seen. His was really the poetry of motion. The 
Derby, of course, looked a certainty for him, but 
prior to all this the Duke had bred another from 
a mare he purchased a year after he became the 
possessor of Mowerina, this being Atalanta, bred 
by Lord Rosslyn and got by Galopin out of Feronia 


by Thormanby. Her second foal by Hampton, 
namely Ayrshire, was a fairly good two-year-old, 
winning the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, but 
not considered quite at the top of the tree until 
he came out and won the Two Thousand, and then 
it was asked, “What can beat him for the Derby ?” 
He was more like Hampton than anything hitherto 
bred by that sire, quite a beautiful little horse of 
15.2 with lots of power about him, and he looked like 
lasting for ever. Mat Dawson had by this time 
given up Heath House, and his nephew, George 
Dawson, commenced training the Duke’s horses 
with extraordinary success. There were two Derby 
winners in the stable at the same time, the elder 
one with a Two Thousand victory in hand that gave 
him an even money chance, and the two-year-old 
looking unconquerable. There had been nothing 
like it, and in the two seasons nearly everything 
came off. Ayrshire won the Derby easily enough 
after annexing the Riddlesworth and Two Thousand, 
missed the St. Leger, but won the great Foal Stakes 
of 1050 sovereigns at Newmarket, the two colts 
during the season, in company with four smaller 
contributors, winning 27,070 sovereigns. The next 
year was still better, as Ayrshire won the Royal 
Stakes at Kempton of 10,000 and the Eclipse Stakes 
of 10,000, and Donovan won the Newmarket Stakes, 
the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Leicester of II,000, 
the Derby, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot, 
the St. Leger, the Lancashire Plate at Manchester, 
and the Royal Stakes at Newmarket, bringing 
the total for the year 1889 up to 73,858 sovereigns. 

This was the best season up to that time that 
anyone had ever had upon the Turf, and yet it was 
chiefly from the Duke of Portland’s first beginning 
as a breeder of racehorses. In 1885, when St. 
Simon was despatched by Mat Dawson to Welbeck, 
there was very little in readiness, and the man in 
charge of the great horse was practically the stud- 
groom pro tem. It was about this time, however, 
that the Duke was arranging his stud buildings, 
yards and paddocks. There was plenty of stabling, 
of course, at Welbeck, but it was not of the right 
kind, and at no great distance from the noble pile 
of stables a farm was requisitioned, stud-groom’s 
house and buildings, boxes put up suitable for St. 
Simon and his visitors, and, in the course of time, 
these arrangements had to be enlarged for Ayrshire, 
Donovan and St. Serf, the accommodation being 
increased for a hundred mares and their produce 
and six stallions. 

There was not much time lost in the results 
obtained from St. Simon. He went to the stud as 
a four-year-old in 1885, standing for his first season 
at Heath Farm, Newmarket, at 50 guineas, and in 
the Duke of Portland’s great year of 1889 winners 
had become quite plentiful by him, to include 
nine of the best two-year-olds seen during the 
season. They included Memoir, who had _ been 
purchased as a yearling at Her Majesty’s Hampton 
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Court sale by the Duke of Portland for 1 500 guineas. 
Semolina out of Mowerina, Donovan’s dam, and 
Signorina, who won all her nine engagements, and 
Semolina twelve out of fifteen. There was only one 
other filly at all with them, namely, the Duchess 
of Montrose’s Riviera, who had beaten Semolina at 
Leicester, and as she died during the winter recess 
it was well considered that the St. Simon fillies 
would make a clean sweep of the classics confined to 
their sex. It so happened, too, as Memoir, useful as a 
two-year-old, came on a good deal by the spring of 
1890, and when the two half-sisters cantered away with 
the One Thousand, Semolina first and Memoir second, 
it appeared to many as if the latter was the better of 
the pair, the view being strengthened by Memoir 
winning the Newmarket Stakes. This proved to be 
the case in the Oaks, where the trio of the St. Simon’s 
met, Signorina being of the party and starting an 
even money favourite; but she had no chance with 
Memoir on that day, the Duke’s filly winning easily 
by three parts of a length, and Semolina was fourth. 
There had been more kudos for St. Simon, though, 
during the meeting, as on the Thursday his son, St. 
Serf, won the Epsom Grand Prize, worth then over 
2200 sovereigns. 

St. Serf was St. Simon’s first great son, as besides 
the above Stakes he won the Rous Memorial Stakes 
at Ascot, the Midsummer Plate at Newmarket, 
and the Free Handicap at Newmarket Houghton, 
in which he beat both the Two Thousand and 
Derby winners, Surefoot and Sainfoin, and people 
were beginning to say that the Duke had another 
good sire whenever he wanted him. To complete 
a splendid year for St. Simon, Memoir beat the 
whole form of the year when she won the St. Leger, 
as her opponents were Sainfoin, Surefoot, Martagon, 
Blue Green, Gonsalvo, Heaume and Queen’s Birth- 
day. Her victory was scarcely expected, as George 
Dawson had experienced a little trouble with her 
during the last few weeks, though he had nursed 
her round ; and, beautifully ridden by Watts, she 
was with them two hundred yards from home, and 
Blue Green and Sainfoin bumping each other 
in the run home left the Duke’s filly a clear space 
to herself, and she won at last easily by two lengths. 
Thus three of the classic races fell to the Welbeck 
Stud, One Thousand, Oaks and St. Leger, besides 
numerous other good races that made up a sum 
total for the year of 25,203 sovereigns. 

There was a falling off in 1891 and, although the 
Winnings came up to 16,083 sovereigns in 1893, 
thanks principally to Mrs. Butterwick winning the 
Duke his second Oaks, there were some disappoint- 
ments in ensuing seasons, as Memoir and Semolina 
failed to produce anything as good as themselves, 
and this must have set the Duke thinking about 
blood that was not at the time quite available 
in England. A Toxopholite mare, Quiver, had 
suited St. Simon admirably in the production of 
the best mares, so some people thought of the 
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Century in Memoir and La Fléche, but there were 
no other Toxopholite mares about, and no sons 
of Toxopholite worth anything. His best son, 
Musket, a tremendous stayer, had been sold to New 
Zealand. If alive he was too old then to be brought 
back again, but he had been getting great sons for 
the country of his adoption and Australia, the best 
being Carbine, winner of the Melbourne Cup under 
Io st. 5, and almost invincible in many other long- 
distance races. The accounts of him attracted 
the Duke of Portland’s attention, and so he bought 
him for 13,000 sovereigns. He has not quite 
realized all the expectations formed of him, for the 
daughters of St. Simon, but like all his noble owner’s 
stallions he has done better for others than for his 
home stud. St. Simon has been a remarkable 
instance of this benefiting others, as he got Florizel 
II., Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee for His 
Majesty the King, St. Frusquin for Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, St. Maclou, Childwick and Raconteur 
for Sir Tatton Sykes and Matchbox for Lord Aling- 
ton, besides a host of lesser lights ; whilst for Wel- 
beck in the same time as great winners he only 
got the Oaks winners Mrs. Butterwick, Amiable, 
and Darley Dale the winner of the Eclipse Stakes. 
In all, however, he has done much to fill the Welbeck 
Stud with a magnificent lot of daughters, and those 
who know what St. Simon mares can produce will 
be always prepared for a restart of another series 
in the classic winning order. 


CHAPTER AIL 


THE MARES OF THE STUD—THE DAUGHTERS OF 
ST. StMON, MOWERINA AND ATALANTA—THE 
FOUR OAKS WINNERS. 


In looking over the list of the Welbeck mares it 
can be seen that the Duke of Portland has a goodly 
number of his own established breed, to include 
ten daughters of St. Simon, one daughter of 
Mowerina, and a daughter of Sheen’s (son of 
Hampton) out of Atalanta. This is enough to 
keep the tribes alive that were so memorable in the 
years of 1888, 1889 and 1890. There are the four 
Oaks winners Amiable, Memoir, Mrs. Butterwick and 
La Roche, and a new line has been taken in regard 
to the second, as instead of her old love, Carbine, 
she was sent to the French horse Ajax, a distin- 
guished son of Flying Fox. La Roche, a really 
good Oaks winner, as her other performances 
proved, went last year to Isinglass, and the year 
before to Cyllene. There is time for her to produce 
something of the highest order, as she is only ten 
years old. Both Gallinule and Cyllene have been 
tried for Mrs. Butterwick, whose dam, Miss Middle- 


wick, was own sister to Violet Melrose, the dam of 


Melton, and bringing in the Thormanby and old 
Alice Hawthorn blood must be ever valuable ; and 
then, again, Mrs. Butterwick also was a first-class 
performer, as shown by her winning the Earl of 
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Spencer’s Plate, irrespective of the Oaks. She 
has a yearling colt called Phaleron now by 
Gallinule, and later on visited Cyllene. A couple 
of years back Ascot goers will remember a grand 
St. Simon filly called Pamflete, and she has now 
retired to the stud, the first chosen sire for her 
being Lord Carnarvon’s horse Robert le Diable. 
Another young St. Simon mare is Créme Simon 
out of Settlement by Bend Or. A sire tried for 
her has been Right-away, and the Duke has 
had good reason for a view that a Wisdom horse 
should suit a St. Simon mare as William the Third 
is bred in that way in the reverse direction; and 
again Amiable, the Oaks winner of 1895, as her dam 
was Tact by Mr. Hooles’ horse. There is reason, 
then, for finding three Wisdom mares at Welbeck, 
Javotte, Arno and Bettywise. The beautiful little 
Semolina, whose smartness as a two-year-old no 
one can forget, is 20 years old, and she should have 
a foal now to Gallinule. There is an own sister to 
William the Third in Gravitation, suitable in every 
way to cross with Ayrshire, but she has a yearling 
filly by Orme. A very fine bred mare that should 
always suit St. Simon is Breviary by Bona Vista 
out of Penitent by Hermit out of Stray Shot, and 
sister to Shotover. She was bred by Mr. C. D. Rose, 
as her pedigree would imply, but so far has been 
rather unlucky, as she has slipped foal twice and 
been barren once. She has, however, a two-year- 
old now at Kingsclere called Primer. Memoir has 
a two-year-old under W. Waugh called Panegyric, 
and Elizabeth Hardwick by Orme has a young 
William the Third in training rejoicing in the name 
of Wise William. The Welbeck Stud of mares is 
of the most select order, as the Duke has mostly 
had a draft every year at the Newmarket December 
sales, and his object, of course, is to keep none but 
the best. 

The following is a list of the Duke of Portland’s 
mares :— 

Amiable, 16 years old, by St. Simon out of Tact. 

Arno, 21 years old, by Wisdom out of Enigma. 

Bettywise, 13 years old, by Wisdom out of 
Bettisfield. 

Breviary, 12 years old, by Bona Vista out of 
Penitent. 

Brilliana, 13 years old, by Sheen out of Atalanta. 

Créme Simon, 5 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Settlement. 

Elizabeth Hardwick, 12 
of Mowerina. 

Free, 20 years old, by Plebeian out of sister to 
Lady Langden. 

Ganderette, 5 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Muirninn. 

Gay Duchess, 19 years old, by Rosicrucian out of 
Bonnie Kate. 

Gravitation, 8 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Gravity. 

Javotte, 14 years old, by Wisdom out of Erminie. 


years old, by Orme out 
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La Roche, 10 years old, by St. Simon out of Miss 
Mildred. 

La Tourbie, 5 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Gay Duchess. 

Love True, 12 years old, by Surefoot out of 
Loversall. 

Memoir, 20 years old, by St. Simon out of Quiver. 

Miss Gunning II., ro years old, by Carbine out 
of Memoir. 

Miss Mildred, 17 years old, by Melton out of Merino. 

Mneme, 14 years old, by Minting out of Arcadia. 

Mrs. Butterwick, 17 years old, by St. Simon out 
of Miss Middlewick. 

Muirninn, 23 years old, by Scottish Chief out 
of Violet. 

Pamflete, 5 years old, by St. Simon out of Mneme. 

Philomath, 15 years old, by Philammon out of 
Chrysalis. 

Potion, 7 years old, by Friar’s Balsam out of a 
Galopin mare. 

Semolina, 20 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Mowerina. 


CHAPTER IV. 


St. SIMON. 
MOST POPULAR SIRE IN THE WorLD— 
His ENormMous WINNING PROGENY—CARBINE 
AND WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


To look at the old warrior now at 26 years one 
can scarcely believe that he has reached that 
advanced period of life. He is all energy and play, 
or, it may be, mischief, as he eyes his attendant 
with a sportive sort of expression that might mean, 
“Keep at a distance.” He was always of an 
excitable temperament, would run away if he could 
with Fred Archer, and would clear the crowd with 
his heels as Mat Dawson superintended his toilet 
for an Ascot Cup. He has never done any harm, but 
for fear of accidents two men lead him at exercise, 
and perhaps his sensitive nature would scarcely 
reconcile him to a stranger. Yes, but he is still 
a magnificent horse; he never was beautiful, but his 
clean-cut head, so well set on a leanish neck and 
meeting the most superb shoulders, draws him to 
you at once. Certainly his shoulders are absolutely 
models of what they should be in a racer or, in fact, 
any horse, so long and slanting and the blades 
as if manufactured into the back. Then the exact 
place for the saddle shows immense length of 
rein and from the pin to the hocks an immense 
length. Some critics would say that his hocks were 
the worst part of him, but I could not see it. He has 
not quite the straight hock of his son Persimmon, 
but they are very shapely andclean. He is a brown, 
not a bay, as he has been called, with scarcely a 
mention of white about him, and stands just half 
an inch over sixteen hands. 

The greatest sire in the world is what he must 
be called, the sire of two Derby winners, Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee, two Two Thousand winners, 
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St. Frusquin and Diamond Jubilee, five Oaks 
winners, Memoir, La Fléche, Mrs. Butterwick, 
Amiable and La Roche; four One Thousand winners, 
Semolina, La Fléche, Amiable and Winifreda; three 
grandsons winners of the Derby, Volodyovski, Ard 
Patrick and St. Amant ; three grandchildren, winners 
of the Two Thousand, Vedas, St. Amant and Sceptre ; 
and three the One Thousand, Thais, Sceptre and Quin- 
tessence, to say nothing of his St. Leger winners 
Memoir, La Fléche, Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, 
and another generation again in Doricles, Sceptre, 
and Challacombe. There has never been such 
a record as this before, and his sons and daughters 
up to July, 1905, z.e., when he had been twenty years 
at the stud, had won 511,639 sovereigns, so well 
over half a million, and in that time he had served 
749 mares, of which 550 were public mares bringing 
in fees of 153,770 sovereigns ; his total fees, with his 
owner’s mares included, would have been £227,662. 
Added to this one of his sons, Diamond Jubilee, 
sold for 30,000 guineas, a grandson, Rock Sand, for 
25,000 guineas, and a grand-daughter, Sceptre, for 
another 25,000 guineas, whilst for his greatest son of 
all, Persimmon, £100,000 has been refused. His 
subscriptions for the last seven years have been full 
at 500 guineas. His box is very spacious and lofty, 
and on the upper walls are painted in large letters 
the deeds of himself and his family. This box is 
always to be held sacred to him as one of the 
sights of Welbeck, and therein after his death he 
will be set up in the manner of Touchstone at Eaton. 


THE OTHER STALLIONS AT THE STUD. 


The Duke of Portland has had so many good 
horses of his own breeding as to make it a matter of 
some concern to distribute their services. Melanion 
was a good horse and perfectly bred by Hermit 
out of Ayrshire’s dam by Thormanby. The Duke 
sold him to Tom Cannon, and the line is likely 
to be carried into distinction by the son of Melanion, 
Black Sand, the Cesarewitch winner, and Melange. 
Then there was Darley Dale, the winner of the Eclipse. 
He too had to be sold, but still there was a pretty 
good contingent left in Ayrshire, Donovan, St. Serf, 
Raeburn and the Australian importation Carbine. 

Donovan met with an accident in 1905, and 
had to be destroyed, but he fairly established an 
important Galopin branch, as the sire especially of 
Matchmaker and Velasquez. Raeburn was leased, 
and this left St. Serf, Ayrshire, William the Third, 
and Carbine. The two first are located at the 
Egerton Stud Farm, Newmarket, and both have got 
classic winners, Ayrshire the Oaks in 1898 with 
Airs and Graces, and in 1903 with Our Lassie and 
St. Serf, the One Thousand with Thais, and 
the St. Leger with Challacombe. The coming 
of Carbine has been alluded to in previous 
pages, and it came about in 1896. He had won 
thirty-three races in Australia, losing ten only 
out of forty-three. He won the Melbourne Cup 
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worth 10,000 sovereigns, beating 38 competitors 
when carrying 10 st. ; the Sidney Cup, the champion 
stakes of Australia, worth £2000. He seemed to 
get better and better as he got older, as in his last 
season on the turf he won ten races out of eleven. 
He is now twenty-two, and so the best part of his 
life has been spent at Welbeck. To look at he is 
an immensely powerful horse on short legs possessing 
great bone, but there is a difference about his 
shoulders from those of St. Simon, and the eye takes 
more to his hind quarter than to his fore. His 
loins, quarters and double thighs are wonderful 
and the flatness of his bone is remarkable. He is 
a bright, bay standing 16 hands with one white sock 
behind and a streak face. Both his sons, Spearmint 
and Wargrave, are very like him, the former perhaps 
with a little more length in front, but he may get 
that from his dam, Maid of the Mint, who was on 
a visit to her old love this spring, and she is cer- 
tainly one of the very finest mares in the country 
and with a lot of quality. Sir Tatton Sykes gave 
1500 sovereigns for her, and 500 more when Spear- 
mint arrived. She was the dam also of Wargrave, 
the Cesarewitch winner. However, besides these 
Carbine has done great good to his adopted country, 
as he is also the sire of Sandbag, winner of the 
Chester Cup, Fowling Piece, possibly a much better 
horse than his performances suggested, Wallace, 
Pistol, Caro, Lord Carbine, Powder Puff, Semper Vigi- 
lans, Catapult and a good many others that win races. 
It was a good sort to improve the breed of horses 
generally, as sires by Carbine have become useful 
as hunter getters, and a fairly good number are now 
about the country. It was as a racing sire to hit 
with the Galopin, St. Simon and Hampton lines 
that the Duke bought him for a little fortune, 
and he answered expectations in a measure in 
getting both a Derby and a Cesarewitch winner 
out of a Minting mare, her dam by Skylark son of 
King Tom. This was not altogether fashionable, 
but still Carbine got his own stoutness out of 
the St. Simon mare Lady Frivolles, as Powder Puff 
is a real stayer, while Fowling Piece, always credited 
with the reputation that a distance of ground was 
his forte, was out of a Galopin mare. 

The Duke of Portland is a believer in horses 
having the feeling of human beings in regard to 
companionship, as when Mat Dawson sent St. 
Simon’s own lad with him to Welbeck he was kept 
there to take care of the crack and held that office 
for years, and when Carbine was brought over from 
Australia his attendant, Cunningham, was also 
retained in the Duke’s service, and has grown grey in 
looking after the son of Musket. A perfect tempered 
horse, though, is Carbine, and as intelligent as a dog. 
His old man rides him every day and gallops him 
occasionally up the grass rides. In play sometimes 
he has had the veteran off, but never attempts to 
run away, standing and waiting for his old friend to 
get up again. He will not lead, but follows his 
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Pedigree Chart of William the Third. 
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attendant with his nose poked under his arm. 
It will be a great loss to the people about Welbeck 
when Carbine goes over to his fathers. 

A charming young horse is the last addition to 
the stud, this being no other than William the 
Third, and here is a beautiful sire of a different 
stamp rather from St. Simon, being of the long 
and low order, very level, very deep, with beautiful 
shoulders, and he does not look his height, which 
is credited to be 16 hands. A bright bay with a 
white sock not high up and a little white on the 
other coronet behind, one in front and a narrow 
streak in his face, he is very handsome and attrac- 
tive and looking a good horse, which he really was. 
It will be remembered how grandly he won the Ascot 
Cup in 1902, beating really a good cup field in Osboch, 
Santoi, Black Sand, King’s Courier and Volodyovski. 
Here were the sires of the future, and Morny Cannon 
could look round and see that he had his field 
perfectly safe as they swept round into the straight 
to run home the easiest of winners by five lengths. 

It was precisely the same thing again the next 
day for the Alexandra Plate over three miles, 
as Lord Wolverton’s Osboch failed once more to 
make William gallop. The Duke of Portland was 
first and second that year for the Doncaster Cup 
with William the Third and Mannlicher, the latter 
a son of Carbine and Memoir. At Newmarket he 
won the Limekiln Stakes, but for the Jockey Club 
Cup he was upset by Black Sand, who was just then 
in tremendous form after cantering away with the 
Cesarewitch. This was William the Third’s last 
race, and but for this final overthrow he would 
have won six long distance races in succession. 
John Huby, who has been the stud groom at Welbeck 
now for twelve years, considers William the Third 
to be the most perfect tempered son of St. Simon he 
has ever seen. Nothing can be more docile, and he 
is evidently one of the great sires of the future, as 
his stamp, staying powers and character are all in 
common, and when his pedigree is examined on 
another page it will be seen that he inherits 
a wonderful combination of Pocahontas through 
all the latter’s great sons, Stockwell, Rataplan and 
King Tom, with the blood thrown in of such great 
mares also as Queen Mary and Beeswing. For those 
who believe in the great winner-producing mares of 
the past it is a pedigree that can scarcely find an equal. 

The Duke of Portland’s stud is an illustration of 
what can be done in twenty-five years without 
extraordinary expenditure, for, with the exceptions 
of the liberal outlay in the purchase of Carbine, 
the sums paid for the foundations of the Welbeck 
Stud were only of a reasonable order. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE Eaton Stub, DUKE oF WESTMINSTER’S— 
EARL OF ELLESMERE’S—EARL OF DERBY’S 
—EARL FITZWILLIAM’S. 

The Eaton Stud has had a history of its own for 
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nearly a hundred and fifty years, as an Earl 
Grosvenor bred horses there certainly in the 
seventeen-sixties as shown by the records of 
Mambrino, but there was a later Lord Grosvenor 
who was a very prominent Turf patron about 1785, 
and it must have been this nobleman who won 
the Derby in 1790 with Radamanthus, with John 
Bull in 1792 and with Deedalus in 1794. 

History seems to have repeated itself at about 
the conclusions of the two centuries, when thoughts 
turn to Bend Or, Shotover and Flying Fox, but 
all through the great decades of racing there 
have been Grosvenors to uphold the pastime, and 
never with more marked effect than in the notable 
thirties, so remarkable as the period of the greatest 
racehorses. There was no greater than Touch- 
stone, so much spoken of in these pages, and he 
was bred at Eaton and apparently not thought much 
of until the September of his three-year-old season, 
as he started at the extreme outside price of 50 to I 
for the St. Leger, albeit he belonged to the Marquis 
of Westminster, and was trained by John Scott. 
The favourite was the Derby winner Plenipo- 
tentiary, who had been probably got at, as he was 
in hopeless trouble a mile from home when Touch- 
stone was pulling George Calloway out of the 
saddle, and, settling the field completely as they 
came into the straight, won in a canter from Bran 
by two lengths. There was no mistake in it either, 
as Touchstone proved himself to be about the best 
of his time, winning gold cup after gold cup and 
beating such as Venison, Rockingham, Beeswing 
and Carew. Lord Wilton rode him in one of his 
winning races at Heaton Park, just to say he had 
ridden the greatest horse, as he thought, of his day ; 
but it was at the stud when Touchstone’s glories 
were still greater, as in his time he got three Derby 
winners, Cotherstone, Orlando and Surplice, an 
Oaks winner in Mendicant, and three St. Leger 
winners in Blue Bonnet, Surplice and Newminster, 
but with more winning descent in other directions 
than can be boasted of by any other horse. The 
Marquis of Westminster won the St. Leger again 
with Launcelot, own brother to Touchstone, and 
second in the Derby of that year and on that 
occasion, too, the Eaton Stud were first and 
second, as Maroon by Mulatto out of Miss Giles 
was the runner up. The Grosvenor colours were 
once more to the fore in 1841, when Satirist brought 
off a great Yorkshire triumph, as in a tremendous 
race, Bill Scott being on one and John Day on the 
other, Satirist beat Coronation by a neck. 

This was the greatest year the then Lord West- 
minster ever had, as he was second in the Derby 
with Van Amburgh and was first and third in the 
Oaks with Ghuznee and Lampoon. In 1843 all 
these St. Leger winners were sires at Eaton, to- 
gether with Pantaloon, but at different fees from 
what celebrities are put at to-day, Pantaloon 
and Touchstone being at 30 guineas and the 
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William the Third. 
The property of the Duke of Portland. By St. Simon out of Gravity, by Wisdom. 
Winner of the Ascot Gold Cup, 1902. 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Carbine. 
The property of the Duke of Portland. By Musket out of The Mersey, by Knowsley. 


Sire of Spearmint. 
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By permission of ‘* Country Life.”’ Bend Or 


The property of the Duke of Westminster. By Doncaster out of Rouge Rose, by Thormanby. 


Winner of the Derby, 1880. 
PEATE 72: 


By permission of ‘‘ Country Life.” Orme 


The property of the Duke of Westminster. By Ormonde out of Angelica, by Galopin. 
Winner of the Eclipse Stakes, 1892 and 1893. Sire of Flying Fox. 
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other two at 20 guineas. Touchstone lived out his 
days where he was bred, and his skeleton is still 
preserved. There was a partial decline in actual 
racing for some few decades after the victory of 
Satirist in respect to the patronage bestowed on the 
Turf by the Grosvenors, but it returned again in 
the sixties, when the Marquis of Westminster, after- 
wards the first Duke, took up the family traditions 
and began to form a stud again at Eaton. There 
had been a few mares kept there throughout the days 
of Touchstone, Macaroni and Carnival, as explained 
elsewhere, being bred at Eaton. The late Duke, 
though, essayed to form quite another establish- 
ment. The old stabling was pulled down, elaborate 
edifices replete with every sort of comfort and 
convenience erected in their stead, paddocks entirely 
reconverted, houses built for officials, grooms’ 
quarters, and anything more perfect or complete 
as planned and constructed by the late Duke cannot 
be conceived. The land had been well proved for 
horse rearing by Touchstone, Launcelot, Van 
Amburgh and Satirist, but the Duke commanded 
still more success by his liberal outlays in manage- 
ment and in the prices he paid for the horses at 
first procured. He got four generations of great 
winners before he died, Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme 
and Flying Fox, and he completed a list of classic 
winners for the estate that has no sort of equal 
when Radamanthus, John Bull, Dcedalus, Touch- 
stone, Launcelot, Satirist, Bend Or, Ormonde, 
Flying Fox and Sceptre are all recounted. 

It is now thirty years ago since the Duke’s adviser, 
Colonel Barlow, sold him a very handsome brown 
hunter or Park hack, called King Charming, that 
had taken a lot of prizes at shows. Chapman had 
lived with the Colonel from a boy, and had ridden 
King Charming repeatedly in the show ring, and so 
took the horse to Eaton. The Duke, in writing 
to Colonel Barlow, said, “I like the horse very 
much and enclose a cheque, but I have kept some- 
thing besides ; I must have your young man, I have 
taken a fancy to him.” Chapman, therefore, 
remained at Eaton, and in due course after the 
episode of Bend Or and a companion being mixed 
up as yearlings before they reached Robert Peck’s 
stables, Chapman became stud groom and manager. 
The occurrence is worth mention because Chapman 
has proved himself to be a first-rate man, and 
during his management Ormonde, Orme, Flying 
Fox, Sceptre and nearly all the great stud that made 
so much money at the Kingsclere sale passed 
through his hands. This faithful follower was left 
an annuity by the late Duke, and is still in charge 
of the stud belonging to the present Duke. It is 
well known that Orme and some of the mares were 
left as heirlooms, but the Duke has followed the 
example of his grandfather in buying liberally and 
wisely, to have none but the best, to number at the 
present time just twenty, and also in breeding from 
only the highest class sires. St. Simon, Persimmon, 
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Ladas, St. Frusquin, William the Third, and Flying 
Fox have been those chiefly patronized, besides, of 
course, the home sire Orme, the best of his year 
and winner of two Eclipse Stakes in succession. 
The record of classic winners was continued 
last year through Troutbeck, bred by the Duke 
himself by Ladas out of Rydal Mount, and then 
there is Dusty Miller, a winner this spring, by St. 
Frusquin out of Rydal. His Grace has ten in 
training with W. Waugh at Kingsclere, to include 
the above said four-year-old Troutbeck, Dusty 
Miller, three years, and an own brother to Flying 
Fox, namely, Flying Leap, Wansdale, a chestnut 
filly by Orme out of Troutbeck’s dam, and six two- 
year-olds, Vanase, an own sister to Flying Fox, 
Trysting Tree by Orme out of Kissing Cup, Morena 
by St. Simon out of Princess Mary, Orange Rose by 
William the Third out of Gay Rose, and Mowsalli 
by Flying Fox out of Miss Unicorn. The Duke is an 
all-round sportsman, rides steeplechases, shoots big 
game and is now the master of the Cheshire. 


THE EARL OF ELLESMERE’S STUD. 


It may be difficult to say whether Hampton made 
Lord Ellesmere’s stud or Lord Ellesmere’s stud 
made Hampton, but certain it is that a most im- 
portant epoch in the history of the thoroughbred was 
reached when the game little son of Lord Clifden 
and Lady Langden was purchased for, it was said, 
7000 guineas to become the Sultan of Stetchworth. 
It is the same land that has produced the most 
famous of racers from almost the days of the dark 
ages, for, like the farms occupied by Lord Howard 
de Walden, it borders on the old heath of New- 
market, is thought at the present time to be one 
of the best farmed estates in the country and noted 
for its partridge shooting. It has been a pleasure 
to visit the stud and to see the agricultural surround- 
ings so well cared for by Mr. Percy Heaton. 

But the Earl of Ellesmere must do every kind of 
farming well in no matter what locality, as his 
Lordship’s farms in Lancashire show the same 
sign of scientific culture, and the stud of Worsley 
Hall Shires can hardly be surpassed. The chances 
of Hampton were, therefore, very favourable when 
the Earl of Ellesmere bought him, and being a little 
horse at the time he was taken out of training after 
he had run a whole season and won the Epsom Gold 
Cup and two Queen’s Plates at Newmarket in the 
Earl’s colours, he might have been neglected in other 
hands. As it was, his home for the rest of his life 
was on a charming estate, he had the best of mares 
consorted to him, and the stud manager, John 
Castle, is one of the greatest experts in taking 
care of stallions perhaps ever known. He had 
been a steeplechase rider in his day, and so had the 
nerve and decision so often spoken of in these pages. 
His stallions were, therefore, always brought into 
perfect order by quiet means, and it was singular 
to see the reputed savage Lowland Chief, who had 
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been in his training days exercised in a muzzle, sub- 
mit to a snaffle bridle being put on him and led out 
as if he had been an ordinary hack. Castle has a 
few notions of his own; he will allow no punish- 
ment and no noise, to speak to them in as nearly 
a whisper as possible, and the short stick so often 
carried by stallion keepers he abolished from the 
establishment. He brought up his sons to entertain 
the same views, and there was no finer controller 
of a stallion than the late Tom Castle, so well known 
as the manager of Childwick. When the Owl was 
so bad in his temper as to make him impossible 
in other men’s hands he was as quiet as a dog with 
Tom Castle. Hampton had always the most perfect 
temper, but he was at the same time very im- 
pressionable. I can remember driving into the 
Stetchworth yard on one occasion with Tom Castle, 
who had not been there before for six months, and 
the delight of the old horse was extraordinary the 
moment he heard his voice. Hampton did well in 
his stud life, he grew nearly two inches after he was 
six years old, and what a wonderful career his was 
up to his death at the age of twenty-five years. 
To have stood at the head of the winning stallions 
for six years, to have got three Derby winners, 
Merry Hampton, Ayrshire and Ladas, and to be 
the maternal grandsire of two more, Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee, with a winning descent from 
his daughters and grand-daughters unequalled, and 
it is not easy to see how it can ever end. 

Flis sons, Ayrshire, Ladas and Bushey Park, in 
the first order seem as strong in their lines as ever, 
and a little lower down General Hampton, Earwig, 
Egerton and half a dozen more are frequently 
represented by winners, to say nothing of the Royal 
Hamptons, Merry Hamptons, Marcians, and nearly 
two columns in the stud book of daughters now 
unfortunately falling away in numbers. There 
has been nothing like Hampton in modern useful- 
ness, and in years and possibly centuries to come 
he will be looked back to, and Stetchworth must 
always be famous as his home. 

Lord Ellesmere undoubtedly built up his present 
stud on Hampton, and at one time he had the finest 
lot of Hampton mares to be found. There were 
three very grand sisters by Hampton out of Belle 
of Bury by Caterer, son of Stockwell out of Brown 
Bess by Blight, son of Slane, the trio being Belinda, 
Belvidera II. and Clarissa, and his Lordship bred a 
good many winners out of them, such as the beauti- 
ful Sabra from Belinda, Genevre from Belvidera II., 
and Esmond from Clarissa. Better still as a winner 
producer was Lady Clarendon, out of Summers 
Eve by Stockwell, as she was the dam of the useful 
Villiers, winner of the Hardwick Stakes of 477 
sovereigns at Stockton and the Michaelmas Stakes 
of 500 sovereigns at Manchester as a two-year-old 
and the Great Lancashire Handicap at Liverpool 
as a three-year-old. Another winner out of Lady 
Clarendon was Lady Normanton, who won the 
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Lincoln Autumn, Handicap in 1894. The association 
of Hampton and Corrie might have done best 
for the handsome Ellesmere colours, as Lord Elles- 
mere bought Corrie of the Duchess of Montrose in 
1879 for a good round sum, presumably to get a 
fitting mate for Hampton, the produce was a bay 
colt, and he was named Highland Chief, a winner 
in his two-year-old days and highly thought of by 
Charles Archer, who then trained him for the Derby. 
Galliard was regarded by Lord Falmouth and Mat 
Dawson as next to a certainty for the Derby. Hehad 
won the Two Thousand, in which St. Blaise was only 
fourth, by a neck from Goldfield, The Prince, a 10,000 
pounder by Balfe, finishing third. Highland Chief 
had been specially kept for the Derby, but the 
favouritism of Galliard and St. Blaise winning a trial 
at Kingsclere and being well backed by that party, the 
representative of the Ellesmere House Stables was 
cold-shouldered by the ring. It looked nothing 
against him though at the Bell, as the favourite 
seemed settled, and Fred Webb on Highland Chief 
was coming with a rush that was bringing St. 
Blaise back to him at every stride. The shouts 
were loud and deep that he would do it, they were 
level in the last three strides, and the big crowd 
thought Lord Ellesmere had won, but the judges’ 
fiat was the other way by a neck. This was 
the nearest approach to a classic victory for Lord 
Ellesmere, although many other nice races have 
fallen to his share, but they have not been in suffi- 
cient numbers to compensate such a liberal buyer 
and generous Turf patron as the Earl of Ellesmere. 


THE EARL OF DERByY’s STUD. 


It is difficult to conceive how the Turf could have 
grown or existed without an Earl of Derby. The 
representatives of the noble house came into pro- 
minence as racehorse breeders at the time of the 
scapegrace Lord Barrymore, the eccentric Colonel St. 
Leger, and the adventurer O’Kelly, and a few of the 
old nobility were seriously wanted to check the aspira- 
tions of such turbulent spirits. The Duke of Ancaster, 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Effing- 
ham, Lord Grosvenor and a few more were very 
keen on racing at that time, and it was from their 
ranks that the Jockey Club had been founded, 
under none too happy conditions, as it interfered 
with the freedom of the pastime in the opinion of 
possibly the majority. Lord Derby was, of course, 
elected a member in the early days of the club, but 
it was about 1770 that the Earl of Derby resided 
for the greatest portion of the year at The Oaks, his 
family seat near Epsom. Here he kept staghounds 
and a vast number of game cocks. Racing of a 
kind must have interested the Earl and his friends, 
as in 1778 a race was proposed for three-year-old 
fillies, and out of compliment to the Earl it was 
called The Oaks, and the inaugural race was 
run for at Epsom in the year following. His 
Lordship must have been the chief magnate 
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Troutbeck. 
The property of the Duke of Westminster. By Ladas out ot Rydal Mount, by St. Serf. 
Winner of the St. Leger, 1906. 
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W. A, Rouch, 
The property of the Earl of Derby. By Persimmon out of Lock and Key, by 


Janissary 
Winner of the Oaks, 1906, 
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The property of the Earl of Rosebery. By Hampton out of Illuminata, by Rosicrucian. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby, 1894. 
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The property of the Earl of Rosebery. By Barcaldine out of Vista, by Macaroni, 
Winner of the Derby and St. Leger, 1895. 
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of sport in the southern counties, as he kept an 
immense stud of hunters, a large pack of hounds, 
a herd of 160 red deer to select from for his hunt 
and 3000 game cocks. There is evidence that his 
Lordship lived for nearly half a century at The Oaks, 
and it is known that he kept the pack of staghounds 
for forty years. 

This is the nobleman whose memory will always 
be in record as the breeder of Sir Peter, Bustard, 
Bridget (the first winner of the Oaks), Hermione 
and Lady Teazle. Sir Peter Teazle or more com- 
monly called Sir Peter, has always been looked upon 
as one of the patriarchs of the Turf, as from his sire 
Highflyer he brought down the blood of Herod in 
the most direct and successful line. The Derby, 
like the Oaks, was associated in its title with the 
Earl, who won it in 1787 with the above-mentioned 
Sir Peter. After this there was a singular spell of 
ill-luck in regard to the Derby that has lasted ever 
since. The Oaks has been more favourably asso- 
ciated with the popular black and white colours, 
as down to date there have been four such winners, 
but no St. Leger winner. There have, however, been 
plenty of other notable events recorded to the 
credit of the house. Viceroy by Sancho, dam by 
Sir Peter, was nowhere in the Derby, but won a 
good many gold cups, and there were Rinaldo, 
Rembrandt and Spartan winning in their turn about 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo. The sporting 
Earl did not appear to go in much for the classic 
races after this, as with the exception of Corregio 
running in the St. Leger of 1818 we do not find 
his name again in the records. 

The thirteenth Earl of Derby was devoted to 
zoological subjects, was president of the Linnean 
and Zoological Societies, and the paddocks that had 
been inhabited by young Sir Peters were given over 
to rare animals. Then followed the Earl of Derby, 
better known to a more recent generation as the 
politician, and he was a great Turf patron as well, 
training at John Scott’s, with whom he would spend 
a day sometimes to talk racing, and he had raced 
a good deal as Lord Stanley and became notable 
as the owner of Ithurial by Touchstone in 1844, as 
this colt won some valuable stakes, including the 
Gratwicke Stakes at Goodwood. Here was the 
beginning of another equine line at Knowsley, as 
Ithurial begat Longbow and the latter was the sire 
of Toxopholite, second in the Derby to Beadsman in 
1859. Lord Stanley had bought Miss Bowe, who 
had been bred by Mr. Townroe, but she ran several 
times under the Stanley livery and was very much 
prized later as a brood mare. Her son Longbow, 
albeit a doubt about his wind, was the fastest horse 
in England and one of the most beautiful. Her 
other sons, Strongbow, Crossbow, Boiardo and 
De Clare, were also big performers, and each in 
turn thought of to win a Derby or St. Leger, and 
Iris won the Oaks for Lord Stanley in 1851 after 
running third in the One Thousand. She has 


always been called the beautiful Iris, and she was 
sold to Mr. Greville. 

Another famous filly, belonging to Lord Derby 
just before he succeeded to the family honours 
and titles, was Canezou by Melbourne out of Madame 
Pelerine. It was hard to make John Scott believe 
that she was not quite the best in England. She 
had won the One Thousand on making her début 
at Newmarket, and was so much thought of for the 
St. Leger that 7 to 4 was taken about her. She 
looked like the winner a distance from home, as 
Frank Butler, as usual, was biding his time for a 
final rush, but Nat. Flatman on Surplice was holding 
him, and in a tremendous finish the filly was beaten 
by aneck. Here was another incident in the spell of 
ill-luck for the classic races, and yet another was when 
Canezou’s son, Fazzoletto, won the Two Thousand, 
and when fancied tremendously for the Derby 
could only get fourth. Canezou, though, secured 
plenty of plates for her noble owner, as she won 
the Goodwood and other cups. Disappointments 
were experienced with Acrobat, Dervish and Toxo- 
pholite in their respective years, and it will be for 
the present much-esteemed Lord Derby to break 


' the spell that set in after Sir Peter’s victory. 
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The sixteenth Earl is a still greater Turf supporter 
than his ancestors, and his son Lord Stanley is 
equally staunch in his attachment to the noble 
pastime. Stanley House has surpassed all other 
establishments in its princely dimensions and con- 
veniences of every kind. Then the paddocks at 
Knowsley have been much enlarged and improved 
and the highest prices have been paid for the best 
mares and yearlings whenever they have come into 
the market. Canterbury Pilgrim was purchased, 
and she was the first classic winner under the new 
régime, as she won the Oaks in 1896; but, better 
still, the Earl won the Ladies’ Race in 1906 with one 
of his own breeding, Keystone II. by Persimmon 
out of Lock and Key by Ayrshire out of Seclusion. 
A great many other races have been won by Lord 
Derby’s representatives within the last ten years, 
and the Hon. George Lambton, another steeple- 
chase rider, by the by, is acknowledged to be one 
of the very best trainers of the day. This gentle- 
man considers that the best only will do for the 
service of Lord Derby, and so when the foals are 
weaned at Knowsley they are sent to him at New- 
market, and after he has watched them for a little 
time he drafts those that he is certain will not do and 
sends the rest back to the care of John Griffiths 
to grow and develop for another year. The latest 
return gave the Hon. George Lambton’s list of 
horses in training at forty-three, of which thirty- 
three are Lord Derby’s, to include three leased from 
Lord Stanley and six from Lady Meux. The 
majority have been bred at Knowsley, and already 
there is quite an hereditary family as in years long 
ago. Canterbury Pilgrim is a grandam, and 
there are four out of her still in training. Then 
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there is Santa Brigida by St. Simon out of Bridget 
by Master Kildare, bred by Lord Derby, and she 
is the dam of Bridge of Canny, the winner, amongst 
other good races, of the Queen’s Prize at Kempton 
this spring. Many other great mares bred and raced 
by Lord Derby make up the extensive réle of high- 
bred matrons now at Knowsley, and it is needless 
to say that only the highest class sires have 
been used, such as St. Simon, Isinglass, Persimmon, 
Florizel II., Orme, St. Frusquin or Count Schomberg, 
and those so bred are now the pupils of Stanley 
House. That the Hon. George Lambton will break 
the Derby spell alluded to is certain enough, and 
there is every promise that great as the Earl of 
Derby’s stud is at present it must be still greater. 


THE EARL FITZWILLIAM’S STUD. 


The stud at Wentworth may claim to be the 
oldest of all, as a Lord Rockingham was certainly 
breeding horses there in 1745, and five or six years 
later he was running an aged horse of his own 
breeding called Scampton Cade. This Lord Rock- 
ingham’s sister married the third Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and so the Wentworth estates were eventually 
transferred from the Rockinghams to the Fitz- 
williams, as the second Lord Rockingham, the 
owner of the above Scampton Cade, bequeathed 
his property to his kinsman Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
it will appear that with it came a mare called 
Termagent, who was afterwards the dam of Pewet, 
the winner of the St. Leger in 1789. Pewet was 
the dam of Paulina, winner of the St. Leger of 1807, 
and more important still of Evelina, the dam of 
Orville, absolutely one of the corner-stones of Turf 
history. That Orville was bred at Wentworth is 
sufficient to have made that noble centre of racing 
and hunting very famous, but all through the 
earliest decades of the last century the dark green 
Fitzwilliam livery was carried by quite a number 
of good horses bred at Wentworth, and mostly 
tracing from Termagent, such as Sparrow Hawk, 
who was out of Lapwing daughter of Pewet, 
Woodpecker, a son of the latter by Buzzard, and 
very notable in after pedigrees, Sir Paul, another 
son of Pewet and of still more importance, perhaps, 
was the latter’s daughter Clinkerina, as she became 
the dam of Humphrey Clinker, one of the best four- 
mile runners of his day and the sire of Melbourne. 

The last few lines must show that three of the 
greatest Turf families originated at Wentworth 
from the one mare Pewet, namely, the Orville, the 
Woodpecker and the Melbourne. Up to 1829, or a 
period of fifty years from the institution of the race, 
there was hardly a St. Leger without a Fitzwilliam 
runner in it, and such competitors had a great deal 
to do in building up the thoroughbred to what he 
is to-day. Pewet was a power in herself, and so 
were Orville and Paulina. Then the fourth Earl 
Fitzwilliam was second to Filo da Puta with Dinmont 
by Orville, second to AJtisidora with Cameleopard 
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and with Mulatto, afterwards the sire of Martha 
Lynn, dam of Voltigeur, and he ran Sandbeck in the 
St. Leger, and the latter was the sire of Barbelle, 
the dam of the Flying Dutchman. The Earls 
Fitzwilliam, though, have been always great hunting 
men, and they combined the two pastimes in regard 
to the breeding of horses. Their sires always got 
hunters as well as racehorses, and they were as 
keen about the one as the other. The late Earl 
would get the best he could find, notably Lecturer, 
the Cesarewitch winner, to get hunters, and when 
questioned as to the wisdom of giving 3000 guineas 
for the St. Leger winner Dutch Oven, his rejoinder 
was that she might produce a great hunter. His 
Lordship always had a few in training, and those 
that were not quite fast enough to win races were 
drafted into the hunting stables. His grandson, 
the present Peer, has apparently the same views 
and sporting aspirations, as he hunts even more 
country than his ancestors, breeds both racehorses 
and hunters and keeps a few in training. It will be 
no wonder if a great winner turns up one of these 
days from Wentworth to continue once more the 
immense traditions of the stud. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY’S 
THE MENTMORE STUD. 


MENTMORE—THE LATE BARON MAYER DE ROTHSs- 
CHILD—HIs BENEFITS AS A SPORTSMAN TO 
THE CoUNTRY—KING Tom, HANNAH, HIPPIA 
AND FAVONIUS—THE LATTER’S GREAT VICTORY. 


To contemplate Mentmore as the beautiful 
structure meets the eye is really to fill the mind 
with the grandeur of England’s scenes of sport and 
country. It crowns the vale upon which Whyte 
Melville wrote so charmingly, 

** Then in a second his course having reckoned, 

Line that all Leicestershire cannot surpass, 

Fleet as a swallow when summer winds follow, 

The Lord of the Valley skims over the grass.” 
From Mentmore is seen every yard of the Vale, and 
then away in the distance are the Chiltern Hills, 
but in the intervening space there are about the 
richest pastures in England, splendid corn lands, 
woodlands and dales, peeps of winding rivers and 
the country seats of the nobility and gentry dotted 
here and there. It is a lovely quarter certainly, 
and it was pitched upon by Baron Mayer de Roths- 
child as the centre for sport and for the home of 
the British racehorse. The Baron was a thorough 
believer in the sports of his day. He admired the 
Meltonian spirit that was seen through the like of 
Assheton Smith, Osbaldeston, Horatio Ross and the 
Lords Clanricarde and Macdonald, and he determined 
to bring the esprit of Leicestershire into Buckingham- 
shire. There was a furore for steeplechasing, and 
he would patronize that form of sport too. His 
henchman Oldacre was told to get the right sort of 
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horses and to establish a meeting at Aylesbury, 
and the Baron was soon with them all and some- 
times his colours would be carried by two in a 
steeplechase. It was so in 1841 when his pair of 
representatives, Grouse and Oliver Twist, ran first 
and second for the Aylesbury event, and at Oxford, 
Newport-Pagnell or Chelmsford there would be 
Oldacre with Consul and Oliver Twist to assist in 
keeping up the pastime. 

The stag hunting was to be of the very best also. 
The hounds were only procured from the greatest 
kennels, Belvoir, Brocklesby, the Fitzwilliam or 
Lord Henry Bentinck’s, and a little later on, when 
Fred Cox appeared on the scene the orders were to go 
where he pleased for the best blood, and have as 
many puppies walked in the Vale as possible. 

The Baron also set a fine example as to how 
things should be done. He had five horses out 
each day for himself and pilot, or rather four and 
a cob to ride home upon after a big run. And 
what horses they were, the best that Anderson 
could buy, and their example set the tenant farmers 
thinking how they should be bred. The Baron 
gave them the means by allowing them the services 
of racing sires good enough to get Derby horses, 
and by about 1850 good men and good horses had 
become as plentiful in the Vale as politicians at a 
Corn Exchange meeting. Everyone had apparently 
learnt to ride, and the Messrs. King, Brown, Tom 
Robinson and T. Ball were, after a bit, too good for 
the Londoners and even professional jockeys when 

“ The Lord of the Valley skimmed over the grass.” 

All this converted small dairy concerns into per- 
fect estates for the breeding of horses, and all 
agricultural industries progressed in a like ratio. 
It became no uncommon thing to sell young four- 
year-old hunters that were bred from the Baron’s 
sires with no stud fees to pay at 300 guineas apiece, 
and when Mr. Gerard Leigh told old Bob Ward 
that he would get him the best hunter money could 
buy, the old huntsman in his gruff way replied, 
“then you had better send down to the Vale for 
it,” and with Mr. Gerard Leigh’s usual promptness 
a magnificent mare was so procured by North 
Lincoln, the fastest horse of his time in England, 
bred by one of the Baron’s tenants, the price being 
600 guineas. Baron de Rothschild’s colours were 
well known at all the great meetings throughout 
the forties. He had a two-year-old filly in 1843, 
called Emerald, by Defence out of Emiliana by 
Emilius, and she ran in big stakes both at Gorham- 
bury and Goodwood, and also in the Oaks the year 
following, being the mount of young Job Day, 
as he was then called. Emerald later on was one 
of the first brood mares at Baron de Rothschild’s, 
and may, perhaps, be called the corner-stone of the 
stud, as she was the dam of Mentmore Lass through 
an alliance with Melbourne. Previous to that, 
though, she had produced a colt called Vaso, who 
won a sweepstake at Newmarket and had a knack 
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of running second very often. In 1847 the Baron 
had only one representative to run for him, namely, 
The Daughter of the Star, closely associated after- 
wards with the fortunes of the Mentmore Stud, 
but she was not a very good one, as she won but 
one race during the season at Egham. 

About the same time the purchase was made of 
an unnamed filly, sister to Satarist, and she ran in 
the Oaks in the following year. One of the first 
important races won by Baron de Rothschild was 
in 1852, when Leopold, a colt by Phlegon, won 
the Gold Vase for him at Ascot, beating a field of 
pretty good ones, to include Little Harry, Barbarian 
and Nancy. The next season was of far greater 
importance, as the Baron started by winning his 
first classic race, the One Thousand, with Mentmore 
Lass, the offspring of Emerald, and the latter was, 
at the time, paddock companion of the Daughter of 
the Star, in later years celebrated as the dam 
of Hippia. The Daughter of the Star was by 
Kremlin, a cheap sire at 7 guineas, but a grand 
bred one by Sultan out of Francisca by Partisan, 
her dam by Orville. Kremlin stood at Mr. T. 
Robinson’s stud farm at High Wycombe, and the 
Robinsons, father, son and grandson, have been 
great followers of the Baron. Mentmore Lass ran 
in the Oaks together with another of the Baron’s, 
Lady Louisa by Touchstone, but neither finished 
in the first three, the winner that year being Cathe- 
rine Hayes. There was a bearer of the blue jacket 
and yellow cap that season in the Derby also in 
Orestes, a colt by Orlando, dam by Bay Middleton 
out of Vitula. He did not cut much of a figure 
behind West Australian, Sittingbourne and Cineas, 
but he won the Eglinton Stakes at Doncaster later 
in the year, and as Hungerford had been purchased 
during the summer from Mr. Morris and afterwards 
won the Nottinghamshire Handicap, a good race at 
Brighton, the Great Yorkshire Handicap, Don- 
caster Cup and the Queen’s Plate at Brighton, there 
were plenty of returns of the season in favour of 
Baron de Rothschild. The better piece of good 
fortune still, though, was the purchase of King 
Tom for 2000 sovereigns after the latter had won 
the Biennial at Brighton, as here was the chief 
beginning in the breeding sense of the great Ment- 
more Stud. Part of the purchase money came 
back too, as King Tom won a valuable Triennial at 
Newmarket for his new owner ere being put in 
lavender for his Derby preparations. The stable 
Was very strong the next year, as beside King Tom 
the Baron had a colt called Middlesex, an own 
brother to Mentmore Lass, and so by Melbourne 
out of Emerald. He got second to Mr. Gully’s 
Hermit in the Two Thousand and was thought a 
good trial horse for King Tom. But now came a 
great disappointment, as although King Tom won 
his trial, which, as stated, was a very big one to give 
Hungerford 7 lbs. and Middlesex 21 Ibs., he went 
wrong in an understanding very soon afterwards, 
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and was short of work on the Derby day. How 
he got second to Andover is spoken of elsewhere, 
but he never ran again. He became the Sultan 
of Mentmore and perhaps the most important sire 
that has ever lived, when the St. Simons are taken 
into consideration, as his daughter, St. Angela, 
was the dam of the Welbeck hero. 

Apart though from that, King Tom’s career at 
the stud was very remarkable, as the sire of one 
Derby winner Kingcraft, three Oaks winners, 
Tormentor, Hippia and Hannah; one St. Leger 
winner in Hannah, whilst eight Derby winners 
strain to him, and a large share of the whole Stud 
Book is made up of his blood. That the late Baron 
Mayer de Rothschild was immensely proud of him 
was natural enough, and he concerned himself 
towards the end of his life about finding a successor 
to him for the many mares closely bred from him, 
and the late Baroness showed this fondness for the 
old horse, one of her last acts being to commission 
Oldacre to buy Macaroni, as he was the horse 
specially thought of to replace him. 

Mr. Markham was the stud manager at Mentmore 
during the King Tom era when Hippia, Hannah, 
Corisande, Restitution, Dalesman, Mogador, Toma- 
hawk and the like were winning races after races, 
and the grandson Favonius was reared to win the 
Derby. Besides King Tom’s aptitude to get race- 
horses, his sons were all extraordinary as hunting 
sires both in England and Ireland. Mogador, 
Dalesman, Tom King, King Alfred, Grouse, King 
of Scots, Warrior and Restitution, all being the 
sires of natural jumpers and big, stout gallopers. 

To recall the old son of Harkaway and Pocahontas 
and all he did for sport, was it not all in keeping 
that he should live out his years to the good old age 
of twenty-eight, and be laid reverently in a grave 
on one of the lawns of Mentmore with a statue of 
himself in bronze erected over it? And by the side 
of him is Macaroni, the winner of the Derby in his 
struggle with Lord Clifden. Here are the ancestors 
of the greatest horses seen in the British Empire, 
the grandsires of St. Simon and Ormonde, the great 
grandsires of Persimmon and St. Frusquin, and 
could it be more appropriate? Should not the 
muse of Whyte Melville be whispered there over 
what he called the most sporting vale of the World ? 

The victory of Favonius was the crowning point 
of Baron de Rothschild’s ambition. He had been 
racing for about thirty years and had been breeding 
his own horses for about five and twenty from 
selections he had made himself. Zephyr, the dam 
of Favonius, was by King Tom out of Mentmore 
Lass, his first classic winner by Melbourne out of 
Emerald, one of the very first that had carried 
his colours on the flat. As the Zephyr colt he showed 
some smartness at home as a two-year-old, and 
wintered so well that Hayhoe began to like his 
Derby chance on the approach of spring. It was 
decided to run him under silk for the first time in the 
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Newmarket Biennial. He ran uncommonly well, as 
in a ding-dong finish Custance, on Albert Victor, had 
a bit the best of the jockeyship against Morris, and 
that unnamed son of King Tom was beaten by a head. 
Hayhoe thought he could make him a bit better, and 
with plenty of trying tackle in the stable, as Hannah 
and Corisande the year before had carried off some 
of the best two-year-old events, and were destined 
to win the Oaks, St. Leger and Cesarewitch, there 
was something to make the Baron and his friends 
feel very confident before the Derby day. There 
had been only one Derby winner without a name, 
the Fidget colt in 1797, and so it was all in good 
keeping to give the coming hero a title. This was 
done on the morning of the race. Favonius being 
an expression in use for a Zephyrlike wind. Tom 
French rode him, and he completely turned the 
tables on Albert Victor, as he won by a length 
and a half from the latter, who ran a dead heat- 
with King of the Forest for second honours. He 
won a lot of good things afterwards, including both 
the Goodwood and Brighton Cups, but at the stud 
he did not quite realize the expectations formed of 
him when running, though he had a general support 
from the public. With five of the greatest events 
of the season, the One Thousand, Derby, Oaks, 
St. Leger and Cesarewitch falling to the lot of his 
stable, it was no wonder that the seekers of 
fortune settled down to the view of following the 
Baron. There never had been greater successes 
in so small a matter of time, but as is often the 
way in Turf history, it came somewhat late 
in the good Baron’s life, as in another three or four 
years he was gone and his favourite helpers, Joseph 
Hayhoe, his trainer, and Markham, his stud manager, 
were both getting old and going out of it. The 
Mentmore Stud, though, was not done with, as it 
was continued under Markham after Baron Mayer 
de Rothschild’s death, and a little later — a new 
lease of extraordinary success. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE GEMS OF THE OLD STUD RETAINED—THE 
PURCHASE OF MACARONI AND FOXHALL—LORD 
ROSEBERY—HIs LorpDSHIP’s DURDANS STUD 
TRANSFERRED TO MENTMORE—DEATH OF MR. 
MARKHAM—JOSEPH GRIFFITHS IS APPOINTED 
MANAGER AT MENTMORE—THE VICTORIES OF 
LADAS—SIR_ VISTO’S DERBY—CICERO. 


There are plenty of proofs that the Rothschild 
family had no wish to part with the old lines of the 
thoroughbred that had come down from Baron 
Mayer’s early purchases, before 1845, of Emerald 
and the Daughter of the Star. Lord and Lady 
Rosebery kept some of their descendants and Lord 
de Rothschild and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild took 
others. In the 13th volume of the Stud Book 
(1876) Corisande, Hannah, Evelina, Breeze, Her- 
mione, Mahonia, Tomato and Tourmalin are re- 
turned as the property of Baroness de Rothschild, 
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and Hippia and Hippolyta are given in the owner- 
ship of Sir Lionel de Rothschild. The Baroness 
interested herself in the welfare of the stud up to 
the time of her death, purchasing Macaroni, as 
above referred to, from Mr. Naylor at a Cobham 
sale for 7200 guineas and, later on, Foxhall was 
also purchased. Thus much of the old blood passed 
over to Lord and Lady Rosebery, and Hippia 
brought in the same to the stud of Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild. Lord Rosebery had by this time, 
however, a considerable stud at his Epsom seat, 
The Durdans as_ his Lordship had been racing 
as far back as the sixties, Cap-a-Pie and Lady 
Beaconsfield, both carrying the primrose and rose 
hoop jacket in 1869, and the latter was a winner 
twice. The first Ladas, too, ran in the same year 
and won a notable match against Prince Soltikoff’s 
Badsworth, the betting being even and the verdict 
a head. 

To be quite correct, it was in 1868 that Lord 
Rosebery registered his colours. Since that time 
they have been very much in the van, Controversy 
carrying them to victory in the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap, now more than thirty years ago, and at nearly 
the same time there was the good filly Bellicent by 
Cremorne winning the New Stakes at Ascot and 
looking as if she was one of the best of her season. 
She had been bred by Lord Rosebery in 1875 out 
of Lynette, a mare of Mr. Cookson’s breeding by 
Lord Lyon, but purchased as a yearling by Lord 
Rosebery and, on making her first appearance in 
public, she ran second to the then flying La Cou- 
rense for the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood. Bellicent 
hardly realized after expectations on a race course, 
but she was subsequently a brood mare at The 
Durdans in company with her dam Lynette, and 
the latter produced a real good horse in Cameliarde, 
bred in 1878, and after Winning several nice races 
standing as a sire at Mentmore. Bellicent dis- 
tinguished herself in stud duties by producing the 
very good filly Ice by Dutch Skater and Marmiton 
by Galopin, both good winners. Thus convincing 
proof was given that Lord Rosebery could breed 
racehorses alike on the Surrey hills and in the Vale 
of Aylesbury. 

It was in 1878 that Joseph Griffiths was engaged 
to take charge of the Durdans Stud, and old Mr. 
Markham becoming a sufferer in a long and painful 
illness some few years afterwards, Griffiths had to 
superintend both the Durdans and Mentmore Studs, 
travelling from one place to the other until Mr. 
Markham’s death in 1886, when he took up his 
residence at Mentmore or, rather, at Crafton, just 
out of the park. He had a singular experience 
with Macaroni, as in 1861 he went to Eaton to fetch 
him and Carnival, as related in another chapter, 
and his task was to break him and, under his father, 
to help train him on what is now Hooton race- 
course, both Macaroni and Carnival being so pre- 
pared for their two-year-old engagements. The 
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senior Griffiths was always very proud that he had 
trained Carnival to win the Mostyn Stakes at 
Chester. Shortly afterwards the colts were re- 
moved to Goddings at Newmarket, and Griffiths 
saw Macaroni win the Derby. Then when he 
came to Hooton as a sire, Griffiths looked after 
him and took him to Mr. Cookson’s after 
a year or two, the latter leasing him for a 
season. When leased again to the Cobham Stud 
Company Griffiths accompanied him on the journey 
and remained at Cobham with him until he was 
sold to the Baroness de Rothschild, and then again 
he fell under his charge at Mentmore, to nurse him 
in his last days when the old fellow was twenty- 
eight, and to see him die. He was always like a pet, 
so Griffiths says, as quiet and intelligent as a dog, 
but Stockwell, who was located at Hooton at the 
same time, was a nasty old beggar, and would savage 
a man if he had the chance. The latter’s half- 
brother, King Tom, though, was as docile as 
Macaroni, and in an afternoon’s gossip I had once 
with Mr. Markham I was assured that King Tom 
could do everything but speak. 

It is difficult to know where to begin with Lord 
Rosebery’s Turf successes, as his Lordship bred win- 
ners and had won manyraces before he had much todo 
with Mentmore, and since his stud has been there the 
successes have been altogether phenomenal. A classic 
event was within measurable distance of coming 
off in 1880 as the beautiful Macaroni filly, Cipolata, 
occasioned a great upset at Ascot. The ring wanted 
7 to 4 on Discord and, as is very usual at the Royal 
Meeting, the plunging was very deep in favour of 
Mr. Christopher’s colt. The roar as they came 
into the straight was loud indeed from the ring men, 
as it was seen that Lord Rosebery’s filly, whose 
starting price had been 20 to 1, was holding the 
odds on favourite and she won quite easily. Then 
she had another similar triumph, as for the Mid- 
summer stakes at Newmarket the Derby second, 
Robert the Devil, was backed at 11 to 4 on, and this 
time Cipolata was second favourite at 5 to 1, but 
she won cleverly, the colt giving her 11 lbs. It 
was, therefore, difficult to believe that she would 
beat him in the St. Leger, but still it was the mare’s 
month, and many people stood her despite the 
appearance in the field also of Bend Or. Tom 
Cannon, though, held too many guns on Robert the 
Devil, and he won in great style, the filly being 
second well away from The Abbot, who was third. 
They met again in the Cesarewitch, Robert giving 
her 12 lbs., and he did it, the pair once more being 
first and second. Cipolata was placed in three 
great races, as she was third in the Cambridgeshire 
to Lucetta and Fernandez, and here ran a great 
mare, as she was carrying 8 st. 2 and giving every- 
thing of her year a lot of weight. 

For Cipolata’s year Lord Rosebery had another 
filly of his own breeding in Illuminata, who looked 
tremendously smart at first, winning the Molyneux 
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Stakes at Liverpool in very easy fashion, and she 
seemed to be born in the purple, by Rosicrucian 
out of Paraffin by Blair Athol, her dam the great 
Paradigm, the dam of Lord Lyon. 

Like many other early beginners, though, she 
went off, and her chief mission in life was not to 
win, but to produce winners. Everything she 
bred ran. Her son, Kinsky, was by far the best 
ever got by Kisber, and won the Chester Cup as an 
aged horse under 8 st. 12, and her produce by differ- 
ent horses showed examples of ability to win. It 
was a happy thought of Lord Rosebery’s, though, to 
mate her to Hampton, and the result was a big 
brown colt that Griffiths took to at once, and so 
did Mat Dawson when, in due course, the young 
one arrived at Heath House. Before Epsom time in 
1893 it was rumoured about Newmarket that Lord 
Rosebery had a smasher. So it proved, as the 
then so-called Hluminata colt came out and won 
the Woodcote in a canter from Mecca and Glare, 
the latter though a good winner at Newmarket, 
starting a hot favourite. At Ascot, still unnamed, 
he won the Coventry Stakes in the same easy 
fashion, and was unbeaten and hardly stretched 
as a two-year-old. 

Now that he was known to be a good one Lord 
Rosebery christened him Ladas, albeit that he had 
already owned one of that name. Mat Dawson 
thought the colt about the best he had ever trained, 
and scouted the idea that he could be beaten in 
either the Two Thousand or the Derby. He was 
quite right, as he won the Two Thousand very 
easily indeed from Matchbox, the Newmarket 
Stakes in a canter from St. Florian, and the Derby 
about as far as Watts liked to let him, Matchbox 
again being second. It was the triumph of Lord 
Rosebery’s life, as at that time his Lordship 
was Prime Minister of England, and how many 
statesmen had longed for this crowning honour of 
the Turf? Lord George Bentinck gave up the 
Turf for politics, and when Surplice, whom he 
had sold to another had won it, his exclamation 
was a sort of groan “ to have given up so much and 
to have lost a Derby.” More, though, was to 
quickly follow, as another had come up from Ment- 
more amongst the next batch of yearlings and, 
not wintering as well as his predecessor had done, 
ran green and unfurnished in the Woodcote, and 
only finished in the ruck. The astute Mat Dawson 
liked him much ,though, as he noticed to the writer : 
‘“‘a nice colt that, but a baby, he must not be 
hurried on.”? This was Sir Visto by Barcaldine out 
of Vista, another mare that Lord Rosebery had 
bred himself, but belonging to the old Mentmore 
sort, as she was by Macaroni out of Verdure by 
King Tom, her dam May Bloom by Newminster 
out of Lady Hawthorn, sister to Thormanby. 
Vista was also famous as the dam of Bona Vista, 
winner of the Two Thousand in 1892 and sire of 
Cyllene. But to Sir Visto: he turned out the very 
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nice colt that Mat Dawson surmised, and won 
Lord Rosebery his second Derby, with the addition 
also of the St. Leger, which Ladas just missed 
through a fluke. 

It was all in the Mentmore order again when 
a third Derby winner was destined to con- 
tinue the fortunes of Ladas and Sir Visto, 
as Lord Rosebery, perhaps unfortunately at the 
time, sold Bona Vista to Mr. Rose as a yearling, 
and in due course he won the Two Thousand and 
was fourth in the Derby. Beautifully bred by 
Bend Or out of Vista, there was much temptation 
to breed from his son Cyllene in a Mentmore point 
of view, and so Gas, a home-bred one, to include all 
Lord Rosebery’s sorts by Ayrshire (son of Hampton) 
out of Illuminata, so very nearly own sister to 
Ladas, was sent to the son of Bona Vista, with a 
brilliant result in no other than Cicero, who may 
have been the best of Lord Rosebery’s Derby 
winners, as like Ladas he was never beaten in any 
of his engagements prior to the great event. 

To win three Derbies in ten years was extra- 
ordinary good fortune, and added more lustre on 
Mentmore, as now that wonderful establishment 
has turned out four Derby champions, Favonius, 
Ladas, Sir Visto and Cicero; Three Oaks winners, 
Hippia, Hannah and Bonny Jean; two St. Leger 
winners in Hannah and Sir Visto, and two Two 
Thousand winners in Bona Vista and Ladas. Of 
course, the mares have at all times been of the 
choicest order, and, if anything, Lord Rosebery 
has improved on the old stock of Baron Mayer de 
Rothschild, as the introduction of Illuminata was 
sufficient to make a stud from one particular corner- 
stone, and its combinations have not been lost, 
as seen in the pedigree of Cicero. There is certainly 
much quality in the list of Lord Rosebery’s mares, 
as the thirty include four by Bend Or and a fifth 
by the son of the latter, Bona Vista. Allumeuse 
is the single St. Simon and a very fine-bred one; 
she is out of Paraffin, who comes so notably into the 
line of Ladas. Chelandry, who won the One Thousand 
in her day and was second in both the Oaks and 
St. Leger, is exactly the sort to perpetuate the 
Illuminata strain, as she was always a very beautiful 
mare of fine size, and the way she used to win her 
two-year-old races. will not be easily forgotten. 
Being by Goldfinch (son of Ormonde) brings in 
more valuable blood, and it may be questioned 
whether there is a better thirteen-year-old mare 
in England. Avilion is a very beautiful mare by 
Cameliard, the son of Lynette, and Apennine, by 
Donovan out of Vista, is certainly the sort to breed 
anything. There are no fewer than four daughters 
of [lluminata, one being an own sister to Ladas, 
namely, Ebba, and a lovely mare she is, of about 
the size of Perdita II., and so bigger than the 
majority of the Hamptons. She has not been 
fortunate hitherto, but she was safe in foal to Sir 
Visto last year, Corposant by Sheen (a son of 
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Pedigree Chart of Cicero. 


Stockwell 1849 
Doncaster 1870 


Marigold 1860 
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The Baron 1842 
Pocahontas 1837 


{ Teddington 1848 
{ Sister to Singapore 1852 
{ Windhound 1847 
| Alice Hawthorn 1838 
{ Redshank 1833 
Delhi 1838 
{ Gladiator 1833 
{ Lollypop 1836 
{ Pantaloon 1824 
{ Banter 1826 


{ Harkaway 1834 
{ Pocahontas 1837 


{ Newminster 1842 
(| Lady Hawthorn 1854 


{ Birdcatcher 18 33 
| Honey Dear 1844 


{ Flatcatcher 1841 
{ Silence 1848 


The Baron 1842 
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Ethelbert 1850 
Bassishaw 1847 


{ Touchstone 1831 
| Beeswing 1833 


Tadmor 1846 
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{ Orlando 1841 
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( 


{ Stockwell 1849 
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Sheet Anchor 1832 
Miss Letty 1834 


{ Touchstone 1831 
| Lady Moore Carew 1830 


{ Bay Middleton 1833 
{ Crucifix 1837 


Defence 1824 
Folly 1830 
The Baron 1842 
Pocahontas 1837 
{ Melbourne 1834 
{ Queen Mary 1843 
Touchstone 1831 
Hoyden 1837 


Red Shank 1833 
Delhi 1838 
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Hampton), and so nearly own sister to Ladas 
and Ebba, is a fine mare and had a foal this year to 
the hardy Count Schomberg. A very beautiful mare 
is Gloriana by Ladas out of Avilion, and nothing 
for breeding can, of course, beat Orle by Bend Or 
out of Bonny Jean, the Oaks winner, and there are 
two sisters of this breeding, Orle and Tressure, and 
a seven-year-old daughter of Orle, Oriole, by 
Ladas. Amitié by Chaleureux out of the Oaks 
winner, La Sagasse, was bought for I150 guineas 
at the late Sir James Miller’s sale, but she looks 
small by the side of the mares of Lord Rosebery’s 
breeding. Gas, the dam of Cicero, is always a 
good-looking mare full of the most exquisite quality, 
and it is a matter of regret that through an accident 
in getting loose her Turf prospects were spoilt. As 
a dam of a Derby winner, though, her great value is 
beyond doubt. Montem, a young mare by Ladas 
out of the good winner Kermesse, should breed 
something startling, and in Carmela, a good-looking 
one, there is another daughter of Kermesse and 
got by St. Serf. Floridiana is an own sister to 
Bona Vista, and Marco seems well chosen for her 
to get, perhaps, another Sir Visto. 

Lord Rosebery seemed to have a strong belief in 
Rock Sand, for the Gas family, as he sent both the 
old mare and her daughter Valve by Velasquez to 
Sir James Miller’s Derby winner. Velasquez was 
another descendant of Vista’s, and he was well in 
the running to have added another Derby to Lord 
Rosebery’s score, when thoughts turn to Galtee 
More’s year, though an Eclipse stakes afterwards 
made up for it partially. The stud is full of the 
sort, it can be seen, and Lord Rosebery for two 
seasons has been using Sir Visto in a way to suggest 
that he wishes to have still more of it. Rosalba, a 
beautiful mare, is another Velasquez, and to look 
through the appended list of these high-bred mares 
carefully the conclusion must be come to that Lord 
Rosebery believes implicitly in the lines that go 
back to Vista and [luminata. 

Aligarine, 12 years old, by Bona Vista out of 
Rose Madder. 

Allumeuse, 17 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Paraffin. 

Amitié, 5 years old, by Chaleureux out of La 
Sagesse. 

Apennine, II years old, by Donovan out of Vista. 

Avilion, 14 years old, by Cameliard out of Myra. 

Aziola, 12 years old, by St. Serf out of Bonnie Agnes. 

Carmela, ro years old, by St. Serf out of Kermesse. 

Catriona, 15 years old, by Bend Or out of Bonny 
Jean. 

Chelandry, 13 years old, by Goldfinch out of 
Tlluminata. 

Chelys, 6 years old, by Sir Visto out of Chelandry. 

Corposant, II years old, by Sheen out of 
Iluminata. 

Craigcrook, 15 years old, by Foxhall out of 
Choyette. 
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Ebba, 12 years old, by Hampton out of Illuminata. 
Floridiana, 17 years old, by Bend Or out of Vista. 
Gas, 15 years old, by Ayrshire out of Iluminata. 
Gloriana, 6 years old, by Ladas out of Avilion. 
Keroual, 19 years old, by Foxhall out of Kermesse. 
Lovette, 8 years old, by St. Frusquin out of Orle. 
Mauchline, 12 years old, by Ayrshire out of 
Corstorphine. 
Montem, 6 years old, by Ladas out of Kermesse. 
Mystic Shade, 6 years old, by Sainfoin out of 
Chimera. 
Orle, 16 years old, by Bend Or out of Bonny Jean. 
Oriole, 7 years old, by Ladas out of Orle. 
Rosalba, 6 years old, by Velasquez out of Ser- 


pentine. 

Samphire, 5 years old, by Isinglass out of Chel- 
andry. 

Sea Breeze, 22 years old, by Isonomy out of St. 
Marguerite. 


Sister Lucy, 17 years old, by Ormonde or St. 
Gatian out of Lucy Glitters. 

Sisterlike, 6 years old, by Ladas out of Sister Lucy. 

Tressure, 17 years old, by Bend Or out of Bonny 
Jean. 

Valve, 7 years old, by Velasquez out of Gas. 


THE STALLIONS. 


Ladas is more like a Rosicrucian than a Hampton, 
and he really resembles much Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
favourite, a dark brown; he seems to have got 
darker with age, but there is the sharp eye of Rosi- 
crucian, the prick ears, and the quick active move- 
ment that characterize the breed. He is much 
bigger than either Rosicrucian or Hampton, being 
a good sixteen hands, very deep in girth, perfect 
shoulders and the long arms and short cannon bones 
of the Beadsman family. He is not quite of the 
amiable temper which characterized Macaroni or 
King Tom, but the highly strung descendants of 
either Hampton or Rosicrucian never are, and yet 
they are wonderful sires. Many people swear by 
Ladas, and consider him the most likely horse in 
England to get a Derby winner. Sir Tatton Sykes 
holds that opinion, and year after year sends some 
of his best mares to him. This year La Fléche has 
been a visitor for the third time, and one may expect 
that the old lady will produce one better than 
John O’Gaunt, and that he will win the Derby. 
Getting last year’s St. Leger winner, Troutbeck, gave 
Ladas a lift and his subscriptions this year might 
have been a good deal more than filled. 

Sir Visto has let down and improved perhaps 
more than any horse at the stud, and he is now a 
veritable Barcaldine in size, substance and power 
all through. He has had plenty of winners of late 
years, and all he wants is a classic son or daughter 
to send him right to the front. He has been located 
this season at Blackwells, Lagrange House, New- 
market, and has had his full share of patronage. 
Cicero has commenced stud duties at the Durdans, 
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PLATE 
’ 
“y . 
W. A. Rouch. Cicero 
The property of the Earl of Rosebery. By Cyllene out of Gas, by Ayrshire, 
Winner of the Newmarket Stakes and the Derby, 1905. 
PLATE 78. 
a” De 


W.A. Rouch. 


Traquair. 
By Ayrshire out of Chelandry, by Gold 
July Stakes, and National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, 


The property of the Earl of Rosebery, 


finch, 
Winner of the Woodcote Stakes, Coventry Stakes, 


1906. 


The Thoroughbred. PLATE 70. 


By permusston of ‘‘ Country Life.” 
y j 


St. Frusquin. 
The property of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. By St. Simon out of Isabel, by Plebeian. 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Princess of Wales’ Stakes and Eclipse Stakes, 18096. 


PLATE 80 


W.A.Rouch. . Si. Amant. 


The property of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. By St. Frusquin out of Lady Loverule, by Muncaster, 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby, 1904. 
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and his limited subscription has been full, Lord 
Rosebery sending thirteen of his own mares to him. 
As Cyllene’s best son he is bound to be a success, 
and as he is being bred from with care—with the 
very best of mares, early winners by him may be 
expected. The old Mentmore rule of keeping 
thoroughbred sires at free service for tenant farmers 
is continued by Lord Rosebery, and two very good 
horses, both of them winners on the flat, are so 
employed now in Oriflamb by Bend Or out of Illu- 
minata, and a son of Oriflamb’s, called Fructator, 
out of Nestola by Kisber out of Tomato by King 
Tom, and so quite of the old sort to satisfy the 
hunting men of the Vale. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD’S 
THE SoutTHcouRT Stun. 


THE VALE oF AYLESBURY — MR. LEOPOLD DE 
ROTHSCHILD’s COMMENCEMENT—HIS MARES OF 
THE HIGHEST CLAss—ISABEL AND HER BREEDER 
—NELLIE, CooMAssIE AND Lapy LoveRULE— 
THE LIsT oF MARES. 


That there are certain districts of England more 
suitable for breeding thoroughbreds than others 
is very well understood and it may be that the 
wondrous variety of soil and climate has all to do 
with it. The soft balmy air of Devonshire, with 
the, generally speaking, rich loamy soil, does admi- 
rably for cattle raising and for cream and butter, 
but although tried repeatedly by the late Mr. 
Cornish, of Blackhall, Squire Trelawny, of Cold- 
renick, Sir Lydstone Newman, of Mamhead, and 
others, there has seemed to be a bar against 
breeding anything like a race-horse in the counties 
so far west. Yorkshire has always held a great 
reputation as a breeding ground for the Turf, and 
so has Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Kent, but to take 
the Derby as a standpoint, it.is questionable whether 
the Vale of Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, is not 
the best of all. Five of the Epsom champions have 
hailed from that quarter in the last thirty-six 
years, and four seconds, with almost any number 
of other great winners to mark what has been called 
for two-thirds of a century the Baron’s Country. 

The greatest blessing to the Vale was when the 
Rothschild family settled there, as, apart from the 
encouragement to agriculture, every sporting asso- 
ciation was comprised in those few miles that 
covered Aylesbury, Buckingham, Tring 
Leighton Buzzard ; stag hunting, the very best in 
the kingdom, steeplechasing from the very outset 
of the sport, and the breeding of horses of all kinds 
have been, as it were, the work of the Rothschilds. 
The late Baron Mayer de Rothschild was for fifty 
years the chief patron of the counties of Bucks 
and Hertfordshire in all that pertained to such 
useful objects. Where other tenant farmers had 
to depend on forty or fifty-pound hunting sires, 
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those in the Vale have had the advantages of really 
good horses like Baroncino, Lecturer, North Lincoln 
and Middlethorpe—such good offices and help to 
the farmers, and others in the district over 
whose land the staghounds go, were taken over 
by the present Lord Rothschild and his brother, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, when the great stud 
farm was formed at Southcourt, close to the 
Leighton Buzzard Station. 

For many years now it has been one of England’s 
model farms, comprising several hundred acres of 
the most perfect land for the purpose, with buildings 
and every sort of convenience to be thought of. 
Some of the fields are flat, others undulated, water 
carefully looked to with regard to its quality and 
purity in every enclosure, fences of the best, a good 
deal of timber for shade and everything contrived 
to afford comfort and avoid accidents. Care has, 
of course, been taken in the appointment of man- 
agers, and the present occupant of the responsible 
post, Mr. R. T. Ashby, is a devoted lover of horses 
and a qualified member of the Veterinary profession. 
= That the very best mares only would become 
the occupants of this great establishment was 
certain enough from the beginning, and it is 
nearly thirty-six years since the popular colours of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild first became so notable 
at Newmarket, Ascot and Goodwood. It does not 
altogether seem thirty years since Mr. Leopold 
was running the early productions of Favonius, 
such as Fashion and Favo, and what a lot of races 
they won in the first year of the eighties! The 
first took the Chester Cup, the Newmarket Inter- 
national Handicap, and the Epsom Gold Cup, 
worth that year over 1000 sovereigns; and Favo 
altogether won seven races out of twenty-one. 
That same year, also, V alentine, Pilgrim, Fetterless, 
Vol au Vent, Josyan and the Star were all con- 
tributors to a very good sum total at the end of 
the season, and from that time to this the dark blue 
jacket and yellow cap has been certainly one of 
fortune’s favoured liveries, and most deservedly so. 

Mr. Leopold was breeding race-horses as far back 
as 1877, when he had one of the family sort in 
Mercia, bred by Baron L. de Rothschild, by Young 
Melbourne, out of Hippia, the famous Oaks winner. 
This mare must have been one of the first residents 
of the Southcourt Stud, and she bred St. Swithin, 
a fair winner, and subsequently a hunting sire 
in the Vale, but at the death of Baron de Rothschild 
the sisters Hippia and Hippolyta came into the 
possession of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and in 
1879 the first-named produced for him Nellie by 
Hermit, and the old mare, breeding up to 1885, 
when she was twenty-one years old, foaled Hamako, 
Talisman, Sister Louise, Guinevere and Genista in 
consecutive years. Nellie was a very smart filly, but 
with a temper of her own. She won Mr. de Roths- 
child a Biennial Post Match of £300 a side and a 
hogshead of claret at Newmarket against Lord 
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Rosebery’s Gareth, also the Newmarket St. Leger 
and ran a famous dead heat for the Select Stakes 
at Newmarket, as three great fillies were opposed 
to each other in Nellie, Lord Rosebery’s Kermesse, 
a very good previous winner, and Shotover, the 
Derby heroine. The betting was even on Shotover, 
but the latter was done with half a distance from 
home, and in a tremendous struggle between Tom 
Cannon on Kermesse and George Fordham on 
Nellie, the judge could not separate them. This 
was in addition to Nellie’s useful performances as 
a two-year-old, and she was undoubtedly quite first- 
class. At the stud she covered herself with more 
lustre, and can be well called one of the foundations 
of the Southcourt Stud, despite the fact that she 
began very badly, as her first foal in 1884 was 
dead; she was barren the next year, and slipped 
foals successively the next two seasons. In 1888, 
though, she had Lady Loverule, the dam of St. 
Amant, to Muncaster, and in three following years 
had the fillies Dainty by Robert the Devil, Themis 
by Isonomy, and Auriga by Bend Or, Guava by 
Galopin, and Florise by St. Frusquin came later, 
the old mare’s death occurring in gor at the age 
of twenty-two. Dainty, Auriga and Guava all won 
races, but Lady Loverule, probably the best, smashed 
a foreleg badly in a gallop, and the wonder is that 
she was fortunately saved. 

Another great mare of the Southcourt Stud was 
Isabel by Plebeian out of Parma by Parmesan. 
She had been bred by Mr. Tom Price, a well-known 
sporting character in the Vale as a gentleman rider, 
farmer and trainer, his ground being on the Ivinghoe 
Hills. He happened to get hold of a mare called 
Parma, bred by Mr. Henry Saville, for little money, 
although the latter had been a regular slave to the 
Turf, belonging as a three-year-old to Lord Wilton, 
and she won a lot of races and matches for his 
lordship, who passed her over to his trainer, Tom 
Wadlow, and the latter won many races with her, 
and eventually let her go in a selling race for 100 
sovereigns. She was claimed at that figure by 
Mr. F. Temple, and was afterwards owned by a 
Mr. Harrowell and Mr. Adams before she became 
the property of Mr. Tom Price, who rode her in 
five races himself during the season of 1870. He 
bred from her a little later, to the Mentmore hunting 
sires, in.most cases, Mogador and Restitution, and 
to the former she had a nice winner in Tetrarch (her 
first), as he took the Princess of Wales’ Stakes at 
Sandown and the great Shropshire Handicap worth 
Over I000 sovereigns. She also had Tunis by 
the same sire, and he was likewise a good winner 
under the colours of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
who purchased him as a yearling of Mr. Price, and 
eventually the old mare and her daughter Isabel. 
The latter was, if anything, better than Tunis, 
and got by Plebeian, it was, away from the King 
Tom family, and possibly all the better for the future 
mating of St. Simon. Isabel won a number of 
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good races for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, such as 
the High Weight Plate at Ascot, the Queen’s Plate 
over two miles at Hampton, the Midsummer Stakes 
at Newmarket (and that happened to be the race 
before Nellie’s hogshead of claret event), the next 
day, too, winning the Summer Cup and at Goodwood 
the Drawing-room Stakes. Like her dam, she was of 
the hardy everlasting sort and a thoroughly honest, 
good mare. She will ever be famous as the dam of St. 
Frusquin, but before the advent of the great horse 
she had a useful runner in Kalicrates by Hermit, 
and two years after the birth of St. Frusquin a 
first-class performer again in St. Gris. They say 
down Aylesbury way that Mr. Leopold was very 
kind to Tommy Price, with whom the good things 
of this world were not very plentiful at last, and the 
good heart that went out to him rightly enough 
had its ultimate reward in St. Frusquin. 

Nellie and Isabel may be called the keystones 
of the Southcourt Stud, and it can be said of them 
that they were both good race-course performers, 
that they had their spells of bad luck at the stud, 
apart from the glory they contributed to it; this 
was especially the case with Nellie, as above- 
mentioned, and Isabel had a dead filly to St. Simon 
and, therefore, an own sister to St. Frusquin. 
However, these pillars of the Stud Book lived to 
good old ages, Nellie to 22, Isabel to 23. Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s classic winners sprang 
from them, and it will be seen that other winners 
from the Palace House Stables likewise strain 
to them. 

A third great mare in the earlier days of the 
Southcourt Stud was Coomassie. She had been 
bred by Baron Mayer de Rothschild in 1872, and 
was by King Tom or North Lincoln out of Ferina 
by Venison. Her smartness was something won- 
derful, and coming out in the colours of Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild for a sweepstake at Newmarket she 
fairly electrified her field by jumping off at score and 
winning by fifteen lengths. This smartness continued 
for some time, as she was very bad to beat over a 
T.Y.C.; she ran on until she was six years old 
for Baron Lionel de Rothschild, who raced under the 
nom de guerre of Mr. Acton, and won the Derby with 
Sir Bevys. However, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
had Coomassie in 1878 and, like Nellie, she began 
badly by slipping twins; she bred Koomiss later, 
and the latter had all the smartness of her mother. 
Her son Cairo could go more than a little. Koomiss 
bred Lactantius, and, as will be seen by the list of 
mares appended, Coomassie is traced to very 
considerably. Her daughter Gagoul by Galopin, 
was a very good two-year-old, and won the Royal 
Plate of 1500 sovereigns at Windsor. She is still 
in the stud and has done some winner producing. 
It is very noticeable throughout the Southcourt 
establishment how nearly everything traces to the 
three mares, Nellie, Isabel and Coomassie. With 
all three their greatness has been extended by the 
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crosses with St. Simon, and that has brought in a 
still stronger inheritance of Baron Mayer de Roths- 
child’s old favourite, King Tom. 

It would take a volume to record all Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s turf victories with horses bred by 
himself, but there is no stud in the kingdom, or per- 
haps, in the world, which has gone on so regularly for 
the last five and twenty years from it sown sources : 
very few have been purchased, but they have been 
bred and raced by their owner to reproduce their 
own kind again. There has been a leaning towards 
the old Rothschild hero, King Tom, also Galopin, and 
later from the combination of the two, through St. 
Simon, but not as much attention has been bestowed 
on the Beadsman lines as is seen in many studs, and 
less, perhaps, of the Hampton. There are strong 
suggestions that Mr. Leopold de Rothschild believes 
in the Blacklock line in the most direct form possible 
from Voltaire, Voltigeur, Vedette, Galopin, St. 
Simon, in preference to the Waxy, Whalebone, 
Sir Hercules, Irish Birdcatcher, etc. Typical mares 
full of quality, sums up the description of nearly 
all the occupants of the Southcourt Stud. Most 
of them have been very well known in race-course 
story, and such a collection of Galopin mares it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. They number 
seven, and three of them are nearly as young as it 
is possible to find them at the present date, namely, 
ten, twelve and thirteen years. 

Time flies, but it hardly seems eleven years since 
Gelatine came out and won the Lincoln Stakes 
after a great race with Sagittarius, and thereby 
promised to be rather better than she turned out. 
However, she was always a beautiful mare and, 
out of Koomiss, the daughter of Coomassie, her 
blood looked of the best. Up to the present time, 
though, her productions have not been remarkable, 
though she has a two-year-old by Le Nicham in 
training. Galinthia, a perfectly bred mare out of 
Fiddler’s Wife by Beauclerc, her dam Skotzka by 
Blair Athol is another Galopin that has not quite 
answered expectations, as she was fairly smart as 
a two-year-old, winning the Zetland Stakes at York 
in a canter and the Stanley Stakes at Epsom, in 
which, however, Heir Male beat her by a neck, 
but was disqualified. The youngest of Galopin’s 
daughters at Southcourt is Atbara, and care has 
been taken to mate her to the best, as a visit to 
Gallinule was productive of a daughter, now a 
yearling, and this year her offspring is by Carbine. 
Atbara will be remembered as the winner of the 
Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket for Mr. de Roths- 
child in 1899, when she beat Gorgon very easily. 
She comes from a home sort, as Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild bred her dam Eira by Kisher out of 
Alota, by Parmesan, her dam the good mare Breeze 
by King Tom, and _ besides Atbara, Eira bred 
Galeazzo also by Galopin, a good colt, as he won 
the Rous Memorial and the Chesterfield Nursery 
Plate at Derby under top weight, 9 stone, as a 
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two-year-old, with the addition of the valuable New- 
market Stakes as a three-year-old. Good enough, 
indeed, to be retained by his owner as a sire, and 
several are by him, both at the training stable and 
the stud, there being five by him now under 
Watson’s charge. 

Gagoul in her day has been useful both on the 
Turf and in the paddock, as above mentioned, 
Gourgand perhaps being her best, as he won the 
October Handicap at Newmarket, and is now doing 
the Empire some good in South Africa. The 
daughter of Gagoul, All Gay, is carrying on the line 
of Coomassie. Guava, the daughter of Nellie, only 
II years old, is, of course, one of the most likely of 
the Galopins, and the hardy Count Schomberg, who 
was always ready for any sort of race, should just 
suit her, and perhaps she was sent to Ireland to 
him to get a change of blood a little way out of 
the ordinary line, to such sources as Whim and 
Echidna, who come in to Aughrim’s ancestry, the 
sire of Count Schomberg, twice; once quite apart 
from The Baron. It will be interesting to see how 
this answers. 

The fondness for Galopin might only be equalled 
by the appreciation of the St. Simons, and it is 
noticeable that three of the Welbeck sire’s daughters 
are at Southcourt, and all well known and very 
beautiful mares. Zobeyde was not a successful 
performer, although often seen on a race-course, 
but her dam being the smart Biserta, a relic of 
Tom Price’s old mare Parma, makes her very 
valuable. Utica is an own sister to Zobeyde, and 
was a very much better racer, as she won three times 
as a two-year-old, including the Chesterfield Stakes 
at Newmarket and the Clearwell Stakes. She 
also won the St. George Stakes at Liverpool as a 
three-year-old, and that brought in nearly 2000 
sovereigns. Utica may be one of the very best 
St. Simon mares in the country, and there is a 
two-year-old filly by Sainfoin out of her, bred, of 
course, very like Rock Sand. The third St. Simon 
mare is Venus out of Lady Loverule, and so again 
quite in the family circle. The same can be said 
of Catkin by Dog Rose out of Lady Loverule, and 
there is Themis by Isonomy out of Nellie, Ayah by 
Ayrshire out of Biserta, Pie Powder by Morglay 
out of Themis and others, as will be seen by the 
appended list, that all hit more or less to Parma, 
the black mare that was plating in different hands 
for five years, by Parmesan out of Archeress by 
Longbow out of Tingle by Slane, Isabel the daughter 
of the same and Nellie by Hermit out of the famous 
Hippia by King Tom. . 

A list of the Southcourt Stud mares. 

Queen of the Riding, 16 years old, by Galopin 
out of Queen of Dimonds. 

Zobeyde, 10 years old, by St. Simon out of 
Biserta. 

Galloping Queen, 17 years old, by Galopin out of 
Queen of Diamonds. : 
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Gelatine, 13 years old, by Galopin out of Koumiss. 

Gay Lass, 16 years old, by Brag out of Sprightly. 

Ayah, 12 years old, by Ayrshire out of Biserta. 

All Gay, 16 years old, by Brag out of Gagoul. 

Catkin, 15 years old, by Dog-Rose out of Lady 
Loverule. 

Grig, 15 years old, by Crafton out of Merrie Lassie. 

Galinthia, 12 years old, by Galopin out of 
Fiddler’s Wife. 

Lady Loverule, 19 years old, by Muncaster out 
of Nellie. 

Dame Heron, 19 years old, by Lowland Chief 
out of Rent Day. 

Kelibia, 7 years old, by Upas out of Goletta. 

Gagoul, 21 years old, by Galopin out of Coomassie. 

St. Rosalia, 8 years old, by St. Frusquin out of 
Rosalie. Dead. 

Venus, 8 years old, by St. Simon out of Lady 
Loverule. 

Themis, 17 years old, by Isonomy out of Nellie. 

Utica, 15 years old, by St. Simon out of Biserta. 

Atbara, Io years old, by Galopin out of Eira. 

Pie Powder, 12 years old, by Morglay out of 
Themis. 

Guava, 11 years old, by Galopin out of Nellie. 

Monarda, 5 years old, by Florizel II. out of Lady 
Loverule. 

Snip, 8 years old, by Donovan out of Isabel. 

‘Roscrana, 11 years.old, by Roswal out of Gawrey. 

Catgut, 6 years old, by Lactantius out of Catkin. 

Florise 8 years old, by St. Frusquin out of Nellie. 

Top Hane, 8 years old, by Le Sancy out of Dis- 
tingué. | 

All-my-Eye, 7 

Eira. Des: | 
Ophrys, 11 years old, by Orme out of Themis. 


CHAPTER IX. | 
St. FRUSQUIN AND HIS SON, ST. AMANT. 


That exceptionally great horses come together 
in certain years is rather a feature of Turf history. 
There were Waxy and Gohanna, Macaroni and Lord 
Clifden, Ormonde and Minting fighting it out in 
fierce struggle more than once, and then becoming 
rival sires of the highest order. Never was this 
coincidence more pronounced than in the case of 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin. They had met as 
two-year-olds, and St. Frusquin had left off with 
something the best of it. Then he won the Two 
Thousand without meeting his Royal rival, and the 
two came down for a decisive battle for the Derby. 
That great struggle is described in a previous chapter, 
but the lovers of Turf lore will keep talking of it 
as long as the noble race-horse appeals to the sym- 
pathy of man. It was not a closer contest than 
that of Macaroni and Lord Clifden; theirs was 
a head, and all sorts of excuses were made for the 
loser. Fordham had not come soon enough. Tom 
Challoner had taken the sounder ground in the 
middle of the course, the judge might have given it 
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a dead heat, etc., etc., but Macaroni had the verdict 
by a short head. Persimmon and St. Frusquin had 
a long struggle; it was in the balance the moment 
they came into the straight, John Watts’ rush was 
tremendous, Tommy Loates’ patience superb, 
and the advantage, first with one and then with the 
other, was for the Royal representative in the last 
few strides by a neck. They met again at 3 lbs., 
and the verdict was reversed by half a length, and 
so there was not much in it, about the same perhaps 
as between Waxy and Gohanna. At the stud 
St. Frusquin had the advantage in beginning a 
year sooner, but there was not much in that either, 
as both got good winners from the first. They were 
equally soon in the classics, Persimmon at first 
with Sceptre, St. Frusquin the next year with Quin- 
tessence, winner of the One Thousand, the year follow- 
ing with St. Amant for the Derby. In the patronage 
bestowed on the two there is again a similarity, 
as the one is always full at four hundred guineas and 
the other with subscriptions all taken at 300 guineas. 
A hundred thousand pounds has been offered for 
Persimmon, and perhaps a similar figure might be 
forthcoming for St. Frusquin if Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild. felt inclined to part with him. St. 
Simon has given his likeness more forcibly to St. 
Frusquin, as he is very short in the back, but with 
beautiful shoulders, the deepest of ribs, long haunches 
with powerful second thighs, and with much of the 
character altogether of the Voltigeurs. 

I thought when seeing him recently that he had 
attained this family likeness as time has been 
creeping on him, I described him three years ago 
as a dark mahogany brown with tan muzzle, a star 
and snip rather on one side, 16 hands high, wonderful 
depth through the girth, long arms, short cannon 
bones, good hocks and a levelness all over. This, 
I think, is St. Frusquin, and that he will gain more 
distinction still seems well assured by the almost 
extraordinary list of great mares that has been 
recently sent to him. One is Sir Tatton Sykes’ 
Game Chick, and another from the Sledmere Stud 
is Elizabeth M., the first followed by a Flying 
Fox filly. Lord Falmouth has sent Virginal, whose 
most recent pledge had been a charming filly by 
Cyllene. The Duke of Westminster’s Kissing Cup, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Word of Honour by 
Saraband, the well-known Bit of Fun, Japonica, 
Talma, Mr. John Doyle’s Ripple, Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild’s My Maty by Ayrshire, Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s Multrue by Springfield, Temple Hill by 
Kendal, and Sir Daniel Cooper’s Melody were amongst 
the thirty-four public ones allotted to him, and 
just half a dozen from the home stud, including 
Lady Loverule, followed by her Gallinule colt, 
Catkin, Grig, Pie Powder, All-my-Eye and Themis. 
The foals by him are much of a family, he puts 
his stamp on them in a very marked degree, Mr. 
J. T. Wood’s Cretan Belle’s colt being the very spit 
of the old horse. 
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Pedigree Chart of St. Amant. 


Voltigeur 1847 
Vedette 1854 


Galopin 1872 
m : si igi oo 
F ss 2 Duchess 
1853 Merope 1841 
St. Simon 
1881 


ae Tom 1851 
Pocahontas 1837 


| 
| 
| 
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St. Angela 
1865 
Ton 1835 
Adeline 1851 
Little Fairy 1832 
West Sar UElibh 
Joskin 1856 si 
r 
pies easant Girl 1846 
1872 
Autocrat 1851 
Queen Elizabeth | 
1859 Bay Rosalind 1849 
Isabel 1879 
Sweetmeat 1842 
Parmesan 1857 { 
| | Gruyére 1851 
Parma 1864 
( Longbow 1849 
Archeress 1858 / 
( Tingle 1847 
{ The Baron 1842 
Stockwell 1849 
- 
foscennek ocahontas 1837 
1870 ; 
( Teddington 1848 
Marigold 1860 4 
( Sister to Singapore 
Muncaster 4 i 
1877 ( Sweetmeat 1842 
Macaroni 1860 i 
Jocose 1843 
Windermere 
ze70 Birdcatcher 1833 
Miss Agnes 1850 | 
Agnes 1844 
Touchstone 1831 
Newminster 1848 | 
Beeswing 1833 
Hermit 1864 
Tadmor 1846 
Seclusion 1857 
Miss Sellon 1851 
Nellie 
1879 Harkaway 1834 
King Tom 1851 
Pocahontas 1837 
Hippia 1864 
Kremlin 1836 
Daughter of the + 3 
Star 1844 


Evening Star 1839 


T55 


Mrs. Ridgeway 1849 1 


Voltaire 1826 
Martha Lynn 1837 


{ Birdcatcher 1833 
Nan Dayrell 1844 


{ Bay Middleton 1833 
{ Barbelle 1836 


Voltaire 1826 

Velocipede’s dam 1817 
Economist 1825 

Fanny Dawson 1823 

{ Glencoe 1831 

| Marpessa 1830 

{ Cain 1822 

{ Margaret 1824 

{ Hornsea 1832 

{ Lacerta 1816 

{ Melbourne 1834 

( Mowerina 1843 

{ The Major 1839 

| Glance 1828 

{ Bay Middleton 1833 

| Empress 1837 
Orlando 1841 

| Elopement 1839 
Gladiator 1833 

{ Lollypop 1836 

{ Verulum 1833 

{| Jennaia 1844 

{ Ithurial 1841 

| Miss Bowe 1834 

{ Slane 1833 

| Vibration 1839 

{ 

( 

{ 

( 

f 
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Birdcatcher 1833 
Echidna 1838 


Glencoe 1831 
Marpessa 1830 


Orlando 1841 

Miss Twickenham 1838 
( Ratan 1841 

i Daughter of Melbourne 1844 
{ Gladiator 1833 

{ Lollypop 1836 

{ Pantaloon 1824 

{ Banter 1826 

( 


Sir Hercules 1826 
Guiccioli 1823 


{ Clarion 1836 
Annette 1835 


Camel 1822 
| Banter 1826 


\ 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
{ Dr. Syntax 1811 
| Daughter of Ardrossan 1817 
( Ion 1835 
| Palmyra 1838 
Cowl 1842 
/ Belle Dame 1839 


Economist 1825 
Fanny Dawson 1823 


Glencoe 1831 
Marpessa 1830 


{ Sultan 1816 
| Francesca 1829 


Touchstone 1831 
Bertha 1821 
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To have passed but fourteen summers and to 
have a Derby winning son standing in an adjacent 
box to his own beautiful abode, St. Frusquin’s home 
being well worth a journey to see, says volumes for 
the Southcourt hero, but the visitor will be more 
charmed than ever as he leaves the pagoda of 
creepers and flowers and stands before a lovely 
bay horse as bloodlike as he possibly can be, for 
he might be a Newminster for quality, and this 
is St. Amant, the Derby winner of 1904.. He was 
always good looking, but certainly has improved 
into a very beautiful horse, the brightest bay, with 
blood-like head, well laid back shoulders, well 
turned in loin and quarter, and the tout ensemble 
of a distinguished race-horse. He rather surprises 
one, as memory does not suggest that 1904 was the 
greatest of years. He is not like his sire St. Frus- 
quin, or his dam Lady Loverule, a fine mare, 
and then one recollects that she was out of Nellie 
by Hermit, son of Newminster. There was no 
doubt about it that St. Amant was a very good 
horse, though perhaps a little wayward sometimes. 
Those who laid 7 to 2 on him for the Biennial did 
not like him at all when His Majesty seemed to 
outstay him in a slovenly finish. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, however, told every- 
one that it was all wrong, and that he would win 
the Two Thousand. There was an unusually big 
field for that event, fourteen, but still the confidence 
of the Palace House Stable never wavered, His 
two-year-old form would re-assert itself, and never 
was prophecy more thoroughly fulfilled. Kempton 
Cannon took him to the front at once, and making 
the best of his way home won in a canter by four 
lengths, with John O’Gaunt and Henry the First 
fighting out a battle for second honours, which 
was to be much more severely contested at their 
next meeting. This was in the Newmarket Stakes, 
when 9g to 4 was laid on St. Amant, but it was not 
his day, and he left the finish to John O’Gaunt 
and Henry the First, the latter just winning by a 
head. Nothing daunted Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
child, his adviser Mr. J. T. Wood and Hayhoe did 
not swerve in their belief that St. Amant would win 
the Derby, and told everyone to back him. Mr. 
de Rothschild rode out himself to see him do his last 
gallop at Epsom, and by the way the bay strode 
away from a stable companion there was good 
evidence that he liked the course. The eventful 
day came and a cold, wet day it was, there was 
no large field, only eight, and the French party 
would have it that Gouvernant could not lose; 
the British public, therefore, backed him at 7 to 4 
with 4 to I against John O’Gaunt and neglected 
the Two Thousand winner at fives. Gouvernant 
certainly lost some ground at start, but he would 
not have won, as St. Amant was quite himself that 
day; Kempton Cannon riding a beautiful race on 
him, waiting in front, won Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child his first Derby in the easiest manner possible. 
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St. Amant did not distinguish himself again that 
season, and was subsequently sent to Young Tom 
Cannon, not to jump hurdles as some people said, 
but as a change of scene, and it so far succeeded 
that in 1905 he carried off the rich Jockey Club 
Stakes from a field of six. St. Amant’s year may 
not, at first sight, have looked a great one for future 
sires, but it has that appearance now, with John 
O’Gaunt, Santry, Clonmel, and St. Amant all in 
honourable mention. The first named as a son of 
La Fléche is very rightly thought well of, and 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild in St. Amant has the 
blood of all his old favourites combined: Nellie, 
Isabel, St. Frusquin and more than one cross of 
King Tom, as shown in the accompanying pedigree. 
His first season was limited to twenty. Lord 
Ellesmere contributing to the list with that beautiful 
mare Inquisitive, Mr. J. Joicey with the well-known 
Silver Sea, Baron James de Rothschild with Réve 
d’Amour by Petrarch, Mr. T. Liddiard with Elswick, 
and from the home stud Gay Lass, All Gay, Top 
Hane, Mrs. Quickly, Gagoul and Mr. J. T. Wood’s 
Cretan Belle. There was still another classic hero 
from the Southcourt Stud in Doricles, winner of 
the St. Leger in rg01. He was not quite believed 
in as a St. Leger winner, but the way in which he 
won the Brighton Cup inspired the stable to a 
certain degree, and following it up by taking the 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby justified a little 
more confidence; 40 to 1 was his price, though, and 
he won, beating the Derby winner Volodyovski. 
Oddly enough, the colts were bred exactly alike by 
Florizel II. out of Rosicrucian mares, but it was 
hardly the model of a Southcourt pedigree. Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild bought Rosalie, who had 
been bred by Mr. Carew Gibson, and he had a 
daughter out of her, now called St. Rosalia, by St. 
Frusquin. To be comprised in about thirty years 
there has not been a more successful stud than Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s. It headed the list of 
winners in four successive years out of five, and it 
has turned out winners of the Derby, St. Leger, 
Two Thousand, Eclipse Stakes, Royal Hunt Cup, 
Princess of Wales Stakes, Imperial Stakes, Kempton, 
Lincolnshire Handicap, Brocklesby Stakes, Middle 
Park Plate, Dewhurst Plate and, in fact, a lion’s 
share of all the best races. There is no stud more 
popular or followed by the public with greater 
confidence. 
CHAPTER X 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN’S 
THE KENNET AND SNAILWELL STUDS. 


THE BREEDING GROUNDS OF NEWMARKET—THE 
KENNET  EsTATE — CAPTAIN MACHELL’S 
PLEASURE FARM —IT APPROPRIATELY FALLS 
INTO THE HANDS OF LORD HOWARD DE 
WALDEN—THE MARES LOCATED AT KENNET 
—THE SNAILWELL STUD—ZINFANDEL. 
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numerous as to make it a veritable history of 
England. The industrious Mr. Hore has published 
three volumes that might well be enlarged into three 
more by the same talented author, as he commences 
with the tribe of “ Iceni,” supposed to have lived 
between the times of 1200 and 600 B.c., and he goes 
no further than the reign of James II. 

The earliest suggestions of record are based on 
the discovery of coins found in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and from certain passages in 
Tacitus, and it is curious that these gold and silver 
coins bear on the reverses the figure of a horse with 
the inscriptions often of Ecen and Ece, that no 
small number of such silver coins have been found 
near Norwich with a rude head on the obverse side 
and an ill-formed horse on the reverse. The infer- 
ence from these ancient relics may well be that 
a wealthy and powerful tribe occupied the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, and that a 
half-share of their concerns in life belonged to horses; 
added to this there are allusions in early Roman 
history that British horses were imported to Rome 
that were so beautiful, so admirably trained, and 
so much admired as to make them suitable for 
chariots and mounting cavalry. These probably 
came from the country of the “ Iceni,” and so the 
districts around Newmarket may have been always 
notable centres for horses. At any rate every kind 
of breed introduced in the shape of fresh blood has 
improved when located on all lands within a radius 
of fifty miles of Newmarket, and, to touch only on 
middle and modern history, there is plenty of 
evidence that the land is never stained or over- 
horsed although it has been plentifully stocked 
with horses for centuries. 

The stud farms of Newmarket would form inter- 
esting subjects alone for a volume. They belonged 
to Royalty and the nobles in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and very much increased after the accession 
to the throne of James I. There were stables and 
paddocks for breeding stock only, in and about 
Newmarket, and such buildings and enclosures, 
untouched save by time, were common enough within 
the memory of the present generation. The bigh 
brick walls that surrounded the present site of 
Messrs. Tattersalls’ Sale Paddocks formed the stud 
stables in 1680 of the 3rd Earl of Suffolk, and palatial 
buildings were mostly so surrounded to include the 
mansion, training stables and fields or paddocks. 

That such establishments spread away also 
towards Exton, Kennet and Horseheath there is 
plenty of evidence, and certainly some of the best 
horses ever heard of were bred at such-like establish- 
ments. The old fabrics have been gradually re- 
moved, and now Newmarket is almost a city of 
taste as well as of comfort and convenience. The 
best-built stabling in the world is probably there 
now, and if any thing the establishments a few 
miles out are of a more costly and magnificent order 
than those in and adjacent to the town. 
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The village of Kennet, or Kentford, as a portion 
of it is called, lies about five miles out of New- 
market, and was formerly owned by the Earls of 
Norfolk and passed into the hands of the Brotherton 
and Moubray families, and those of Lord Petrés 
and Barnadiston. It was eventually sold to Oliver 
Godfrey, Esq. The Jockey Club have acquired 
much of the Heath belonging to it for training, but 
the farms comprising some 500 acres were let for 
many years to Capt. Machell and his friend, Lord 
Calthorpe. Twenty-five years ago it was a some- 
what rough-and-ready sort of place; at least I 
thought so when paying a visit there to see Petrarch 
and Knight of the Garter. It is probable that at 
that time the sporting Captain had more upon his 
hands than he could altogether attend to, as he 
altered it all afterwards into a charming estate for 
both thoroughbreds and shooting. Captain Machell 
loved both, and his master-hand is seen every- 
where. 

The roomy, well-fenced paddocks containing 
many acres, the comfortable stabling and yards, 
the belts of plantation, to break the wind in this 
somewhat open country, and as coverts for a big 
head of pheasants. Here the Captain amused him- 
self on winter days, and as it is, like all the lands of! 
Newmarket, amongst the best in the kingdom for 
partridges, he created for himself quite a sports- 
man’s paradise. 

It was quite in the right order of things that 
when Lord Howard de Walden bought the racing 
stud of the late Col. Harry McCalmont his lordship 
should also obtain possession of Kennet, as it was 
Captain Machell who had originally formed the stud 
at Bedford Cottage for the deceased gentleman, and 
it will be remembered that the latter did not long 
survive his mentor and friend. 

There is something like history repeating itself, 
too, in Lord Howard de Walden becoming about the 
most prominent owner of horses at Newmarket, 
as his ancestor, the 3rd Earl of Suffolk, was quite 
the “Admiral Rous” of his time in Charles IT.’s 
reign. There was no Jockey Club, but the Earl 
kept a large stud, so it is said, and rode his own 
horses in their races, besides being the King’s 
special adviser in all matters relating to the Turf 
and other important subjects of sport. He was a 
great organizer in all things, and raised a small 
army once in the Eastern Counties to defeat the 
Dutch in their attempt to invade England. It was 
this nobleman also, who owned Audley End—the 
magnificent mansion near Saffron Waldron, which 
had been built by his grandfather, Thomas Howard, 
Ist Earl of Suffolk, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but 
converted into very nearly a palace by his successors. 
A daughter of the 3rd Earl married Lord Griffin, 
of Braybrooke, and hence the alliance between 
the houses of Howard and Braybrooke, and a Lord 
Braybrooke is the owner of Audley End now, but 
it is occupied by Lord Howard de Walden, 
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Could anything possibly be more appropriate, 
and, in looking back also, it would seem that the 
Turf would have fared badly if it had not been 
for the Howards, an Earl of Suffolk being one of the 
most useful members of the Jockey Club up to 
within a very short time ago. It was, therefore, a 
great but natural accession to racing when the 
present Lord Howard de Walden became a patron 
to the Turf. 

His lordship has shown already that he has no 
fads. He was glad of an opportunity to get the 
best, and he was quite willing to pay for it. His 
ready consent to leave the prices of the late Col. 
McCalmont’s horses to the arbitration of a practical 
man like John Porter, gave evidence of all this, and 
he was also quite satisfied to have the horses trained 
as before by Major C. H. L. Beatty, D.S.O. 

The commencement of such a renewed interest 
may mark a bright page in Turf history. 

That Col. Harry McCalmont’s stud had reached 
rather undue proportions was shown at the sale of 
that gentleman’s brood mares and foals some six 
months after his death. Blood stock, like every- 
thing else, accumulates, and thirty-six mares such 
as Mr. Somerville Tattersall disposed of in 1903 
were too many for one stud. Lord Howard de 
Walden was, therefore, content with the horses in 
training, and picked and chose as he pleased from 
the big lot of beautiful mares brought into the ring 
on that June afternoon. They were, perhaps, the 
choicest in quality ever brought together, to include 
Amphora, purchased by Lord Marcus Beresford 
for the King at £3000, and Medora for £5000 to 
accompany her. Then there was Isonomy’s beauti- 
ful little daughter Mecca, sold to Sir Ernest Cassel 
for £2100, and the magnificent Archiduc mare 
Hautesse fell to an American bid for £4600, Lord 
Howard de Walden bought Galinne, by Galopin, for 
£3200 and Kilkenny for £520. He had, though, 
purchased several the year before, such as Light 
Comedy for £1000, and Imperious for {600 at 
Doncaster. Then at the December sales before 
that Thimble was purchased out of the late Mr. 


Forest Tod’s stud for £2100, and with big figures: 


paid for Imperialism and Golden Blaze, it was 
evident from the first that the studs of Kennet and 
Snailwell would be filled with the best regardless of 


cost. 


The number of brood mares was also -much 
increased by the occupants of the Bedford Cottage 


stables dropping in as soon as Major Beatty had 
done with them, and these included the beautiful 
Isinglass mares Glass Jug, Set Fair and Spunglass, 
a trio really good enough to make any stud. 


THE KENNET STUD. 


I had first of all an inspection of the 
Kennet side of the establishment on an autumnal 
day last year, and the nearest paddock brought me 
to the presence of Imperious, a great mare in 
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every way, deep bodied, on short legs and extremely 
bloodlike in head and neck. A young mare, only 
seven years old last January, her stud life is all in 
front of her, as the saying is, and she was a pretty 
good Turf performer when Mr. Tom Connor, who 
bred her, was only inclined to let her run in high 
company, her début being in the valuable Whitsun- 
tide Plate at Manchester, and then she was sent to 
Gosforth for the Manchester Stakes. Her winning 
role commenced at Hamilton Park, where she 
easily won the Produce Maiden Plate from five 
others, and very shortly afterwards the Claro Two- 
year-old Plate at Ripon, in which she beat a field of 
ten. Lord Howard de Walden had by this time 
purchased her and ran her in his own colours 
at Newmarket in the Second October Nursery 
Handicap, which she won under 8 st. 3, beating 
thirteen while giving everything weight. As a 
three-year-old she won the Heath High Weight 
Handicap at Newmarket first spring, and the 
Flying Handicap in the second spring, besides 
running second in the Windsor Castle Handicap, 
and the greatest race of her life when she was 
second, beaten a neck only by Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Kunstler for the Royal Hunt Cup. 
With her perfect pedigree added to her good Turf 
deeds, she is certainly very valuable, as her sire, 
Tarporley by St. Simon out of Ruth by Scottish 
Chief, and then taking in the Melbourne line through 
Prime Minister, was unquestionably one of the 
most likely of St. Simon’s sons, and then Imperious’ 
dam Imperialism, as she appeared to me in the 
next field, is a wonderfully fine mare of great 
character, and the only drawback about her is that 
there is a question about the parentage by Quick- 
lime or Salisbury. Assuming through the way in 
which she was named, that she was by the latter, 
it is a strong combination of Touchstone blood, 
Salisbury being by Camballo, son of Cambuscan son 
of Newminster, and the dam of Cambuscan was 
Little Lady by Orlando, with more of the same 
line again at the bottom of Salisbury’s pedigree. 
Anyway, it was a notable running sort, and Imperial- 
ism could perform a bit, winning a Nursery, as a 
two-year-old, at Edinburgh, and-she was only just 
beaten on several occasions as a three-year by a 
neck at Derby, by half a length for the Gosforth 
Park Spring Handicap, and third in a race at York. 
She has so far had no great fortune at the stud, 
her best being Imperious, after having had a dead 
foal in 1898, and being barren in 1899. She has a 
two-year-old filly by Orme, and her foal this year 
is by Zinfandel. 

A very handsome Gallinule mare called Gally- 
mawfry struck me as something out of the common, 
and she is quite Irish, out of Mr. Murphy’s Madame 
Royal. A mare of her size may suit the grey 
Nabot, who is only 15.2}, better than Zinfandel. 
It does not often fall to one’s lot to see two such 
Galopin mares as Galinne and Thimble on the 
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same day. Beautiful in quality they remind one 
of the old horse immensely, as they both have what 
one always admired so much in Galopin, his fault- 
less shoulders and long rein. He was never a very 
big horse, but his length in front made him cover a 
lot of ground, and he seemed always to reach his 
opponents anywhere in that smooth, level action 
that seemed to be his special belonging. Many 
of his daughters have followed him even more 
than his sons, as those will admit who remember 
Corry Roy, Modwena and Satchel. Bred by Mr. 
Simons Harrison, Galinne made the big figure of 
2000 guineas as a yearling at Doncaster, and if she 
did not realize expectations no the race-course her 
blood was of the most tempting order, as she was 
out of Lady Chelmsford, a daughter of Rosicrucian. 
Then her first produce, Ichi Ban by Best Man, could 
run, and, still better was her son Fowling Piece by 
Carbine, who might have been, according to some 
people, the best of his year. : 


There is an own sister to Fowling Piece now in 


the hands of Major Beatty as a two-year-old and a 
bay yearling colt by Cyllene that I thought the best 
of all when I saw the Snailwell stud yearlings later 
in the day. 

What these few Galopin mares that are left in 
the Stud Book are worth can always be estimated 
by the price of Flying Fox, 37,500 guineas, and what 
his stock has made. In point of appearance I like 
Thimble better than Galinne, although it would be 
heresy to find fault with either. Thimble, though, 
was always a great favourite of mine when my 
friend Mr. Forrest Tod had her, and I remember 
that gentleman consulted me as to whether it would 
be wise to send her to the Newmarket sales with a 
teserve of {2000 on her. There might then have 
been the suspicion of narrowness about her, as she 
had not been a great time out of training. Now 
everything of that kind has disappeared, and 
even before I recognised her again I exclaimed ‘“‘what 
a beautiful mare.” A brown: with tan muzzle, 
about 15.34, I should judge, with elegance depicted 
everywhere, and so perfectly turned. She was 
bred by Mr. James Russel, who agreed to let Mr. 
Tod have her at the end of her racing career. She 
won twice as a two-year-old, and many will re- 
member how well she won the Egmont Plate at 
Epsom, beating a very smart field when a three- 
year-old. Her pedigree is quite of the highest 
order, as her dam Chatelaine was by Bend Or out of 
Chanoinesse by Newminster, out of Seclusion, and 
so own sister to Hermit. To mate such daughters 
of Galopin required some consideration. Mr. Forrest 
Tod, in his well-known fondness for Ladas, sent her 
to that sire in her first two seasons at the stud, but 
the results were not very satisfactory, her first, 
Tailor Lad, being of no great account and subse- 
quently sent to South Africa. At present Lord 
Howard de Walden has a promising two-year-old 
colt out of her by Ayrshire, and so continuing the 
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Newminster line, and a yearling filly by Isinglass, 
to whom she has also a foal. She has, therefore, 
been tried with the greatest sires, and so her time 
should come at last to produce a classic winner. 
Galinne has produced two good winners from 
totally differently bred sires, Best Man and Carbine, 
and so her alliance with Zinfandel may well succeed. 
One may be inclined to think though that Glass 
Jug will be the mare of all others to suit the fine 
son of Persimmon, as although powerfully built, 
she is short on the leg, long and low, and altogether 
leaning towards the small or medium size. She 
was a high-class runner also, winning the Breeders 
Stakes at Newmarket Second Spring, and the 
Boscawen Stakes at the October meeting, when 
she beat Fowling Piece, these being her only 
outings as a two-year-old. As a three-year she 
won the Brinkley Stakes at the Newmarket First 
Spring, had the honour of being second to Sceptre 
in the Oaks and won the Drayton Handicap 
at Goodwood under 6 st. 12, at the worst of the 
weights, with several older ones possessing some 
winning credentials. The greatest success of her 
life was perhaps when she won the Wokingham 
Stakes at Ascot for Lord Howard de Walden, 
beating the large field of twenty-two under 7 st. 9, 
the win being in the easiest fashion by three lengths. 
Another good performance of hers as a four-year-old 
was when she ran third in the Duke of York’s Stakes 
at Kempton to Sceptre and Happy Slave. Her 
breeding is quite of the fashionable order, too: 
by Isinglass out of Amphora by Amphion out of 
Sierra by Springfield. Another daughter of Isin- 
glass, Set Fair out of Hautesse, the Archiduc mare 
that made the highest price but one (£4600) at 
Col. McCalmont’s sale, has been consorted to Zin- 
fandel, and she was a winner and a very handsome 
mare with some extraordinary good blood in her 
apart from Isinglass, as Archiduc was by Consul 
(son of Monarque and a Sir Hercules mare) out of 
Hauteur by Rosicrucian. This should hit with 
Zinfandel in every way. There were naturally 
numerous daughters of Isinglass in Col. McCalmont’s 
stud, and it is not a little singular that this gentle- 
man in a very few years should have bred a Derby 
winner, and another great horse a little later on, 
suitable for mating with the daughters of the 
former in almost the exact distances in pedigree 
lines. This Lord Howard de Walden has succeeded 
to, and he has already his own families of horses 
to work out the great breeding problems upon. 
Thus, like Set Fair, there is Spunglass by Isinglass 
out of Go Lightly by Galopin, and could anything 
be better bred to get in two direct crosses of 
Galopin whenever she is mated to Zinfandel ? 
As a maiden mare she was only consorted last 
season to Aultnabraec. Kitty Grey, a good- 
looking mare by Ayrshire out of Stethoscope by 
Speculum, her dam by Lord Lyon, has been another 
chosen for Zinfandel, and there is now a two-year-old 
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filly out of her by St. Maclou, the son of St. 
Simon and Mimi, who did yeoman service for Major 
Beatty’s stable in Col. McCalmont’s time. There is a 
leaning towards Carbine by the directorate of the 
Snailwell stud. As the good-looking mare Kreutz- 
brunn, one of those taken over by Lord Howard 
de Walden when she was in training, and very 
attractively bred, was mated last year to the Duke 
of Portland’s Australian champion, and the blood 
should exactly hit, as Kreutzbrunn is by Ladas out 
of La Croise Dorée by Bend Or out of La Martyre 
by Rosicrucian, there cannot be anything better 
bred, and with the blood of Musket and West 
Australian thrown in the results should be remar- 
kable. At the same time, though, the in-breeding 
experiment is tempting for an alliance of this mare 
with Zinfandel for the double hitting to Bend Or. 

It is all in good keeping that there should be a 
daughter of Petrarch at Kennet, where the beautiful 
son of Lord Clifden spent the greatest part of his 
life, and the representative of this family is Sweet 
Laura, the oldest mare in the stud now, as she 
was foaled in 1890, and was out of Macaria by 
Macaroni, her dam Feronia by Thormanby. Mated 
to a variety of sires, her stud successes have not 
been very remarkable, but her blood is of a kind 
to suit Zinfandel for a second line of Lord Clifden 
and Thormanby. 

A mare that must be of considerable value is 
Light Comedy, as she was a consistent good runner 
at two, three and up to six years old. It will be 
remembered that she won the New Nursery Stakes 
at Newmarket, beating a very large field, and also 
the Worsley Nursery Stakes at Manchester with 
eight behind her. At three she began by winning 
three races off the reel, the Buccleuch Handicap 
at Northampton under 7 st. 13, beating Walter 
Scott, to whom she gave 13 lbs., and five others ; 
the Bainesse Plate at Leicester, and a three-year-old 
Welter Handicap at Newmarket, in which she 
gave Lord Ernest 11 Ibs. and a very easy beating 
over the Rowley Mile. Her best performance, 
though, was winning the Great Tom Stakes at 
Lincoln under 7 st. 12, beating a very good field 
of thirteen, and to make her look rather better than 
a first-class plater. She is a powerfully built mare 
on short legs, and of much the sort for an alliance 
with a big horse. In one sense her breeding was not 
fashionable, as her sire, Rose Window, was reckoned 
on a cheap scale, his favours being at five guineas 
only, but he was a rare-bred one by Rosicrucian 
out of Bonnie Katie by King of Trumps out of 
Basquine, a daughter of Canazou, and perhaps the 
only one now to be traced to Lord Derby’s famous 
mare. On her dam’s side Light Comedy comes 
from running blood at any rate, as Gaiety was by 
Albert Victor out of Madame Spiers by Parmesan, 
son of Sweetmeat. Proof has been already given 
of Light Comedy’s stud usefulness, as she is the 
dam of Peter Jackson, the good performer by Bill of 
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Portland, her foal accompanying her portrait is now a 
yearling got by St. Maclou, and very good looking she 
is, whilst the foal now following her is by Cyllene. 

Golden Blaze may be built a little more on the 
leg than the majority of her companions, but she 
is a wonderfully fine-bred mare by Royal Hampton 
out of Meteora by Thunderbolt, her dam Hazledean 
by Cathedral, so of big sorts all round. In Lord 
Stanley’s colours she won the valuable Sefton 
Park Stakes as a two-year-old, and the Heath Stakes 
at Newmarket as a three-year-old when she beat 
seven others. 

A very fine-bred mare, again, is Wise Saw, by 
Love Wisely out of Sierra, the dam of Sundridge 
and got by Springfield out of Sanda by Wenlock, 
and the young mare Chiffon by Persimmon out of 
Cassimere might have a great career before her also. 

In all the stud contains seventeen mares, and it 
can be seen from what I have said about them that 
nothing can well be more valuable or select. To 
enumerate them, they are :— 

Chiffon (1900) by Persimmon—Cassimere. 

Galline (1892) by Galopin—Lady Chelmsford. 

Gallymawfry (1900) by Gallinule—Madame Royale 

Glass Jug (1899) by Isinglass—Amphora. 

Golden Blaze (1892) by Royal Hampton—Meteora. 

Heysham (1896) by Kendal—Festival. 

Imperialism (1892) by Quicklime or Salisbury— 

Empress Eugenie. 

Imperious (1900) by Tarporley—Imperialism. 

Kitty Grey (1895) by Ayrshire—Stethoscope. 

Kreutzbrunn (1901) by Ladas—La Croise Dorée. 

Light Comedy (1896) by Rose Window—Gaiety. 

Orphrey (1899) by Amphion—Orlet. 

Set Fair (1900) by Isinglass—Hautesse. 

Spunglass (1902) by Isinglass—Go-Lightly. 

Sweet Laura (1890) by Petrarch—Macaria. 

Thimble (1897) by Galopin—Chatelaine. 

Wise Saw (1902) by Love Wisely—Sierra. 


THE SNAILWELL STUD—ZINFANDEL. 


The home of Zinfandel is at Snailwell, a very 
pretty village six miles from Kennet. The incum- 
bent of the parish is Lord Howard de Walden’s 
kinsman, the Rev. Ernest Powles—a great lover 
of horses and a rare judge of them, if example can 
be taken of the few he keeps for his own riding. 
Mr. Powles, taking the keenest interest in the stud 
keeps an eye over it all, frequently visiting Kennet 
and closely watching the establishment at Snailwell, 
which adjoins his own rectory. The buildings 
recently erected by Lord Howard de Walden are 
quite as complete as they are at Kennet, with 
accommodation for forty mares if wanted, and 
about 150 acres of grass land. Everything is up 
to date in regard to the yards and boxes, and with 
the big elms overshadowing the paddocks, and with 
just the rookery to disturb the quiet of spring and 
summer, it seems indeed a very charming abode 
for the thoroughbred. 
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W. A. Rouch. Galinne 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden. By Galopin out of Lady Chelmsford. 
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Glass Jug. 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden By Isinglass out of Amphora. 
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W. A. Rouch. Golden Blaze. 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden. By Royal Hampton out of Meteora. 
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W. A. Rouch. Imperious. 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden. By Tarporley out of Imperialism. 
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Light Comedy and filly foal (by St. Maclou). 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden. By Rose Window out of Gaiety. 
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W. A. Rouch Thimble. 


The property of Lord Howard de Walden. By Galopin out of Chatelaine. 
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Cyllene. 


By permission of “‘ Country Life.” 
By Bona Vista out of Arcadia, by Isonomy. 


The property of Mr. William Bass. 
Winner of the Ascot Gold Cup, 1899. 
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W. A. Rouch, John o’ Gaunt. 
By Isinglass out of La Fleche, by St. Simon. 


The property of Sir John Thursby, 
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Far away from the excitement of training ground 
and race-course, they should be happy here is the 
impression that comes over one as Mr. Powles 
kindly acts as cicerone in the inspection of it all. 
We first see Aultnabraec, a very clever-shaped 
chestnut son of Orme, and the beautiful Mecca by 
Isonomy. He is a boon here for the tenant farmers, 
as he is just the active short-backed horse to get 
hunters, but his mission is chiefly to companion 
Zinfandel, the two being ridden every day for a 
good bout of walking exercise. The great horse’s 
box is on the other side of the yard, and as he stands 
before you the first thought is that he is bigger 
than his race-course appearance might have led one 
to expect. The next is that he takes after the Bend 
Or side of his family more than he does to Per- 
simmon, and then to rest the eye on him carefully 
from all points, there is everything about him to 
like, more refined than Stockwell, but as big or 
bigger, as he stands very nearly 16.2—16.13 to be 
exact. There is nothing coarse about him, as in 
some of the descendants of Stockwell; the St. Simon 
through Persimmon has corrected all that, and yet 
he is not like Persimmon. His head and eye be- 
token intelligence and benevolence rather than fire. 
His neck is very strong and will be arched with age, 
his shoulders are like those of a first-class Leicester- 
shire hunter, long and sloping, back short, the 
exact place for the saddle, loin wide and meeting 
magnificent quarters, the tell-tale lump over the 
croup and just by the side of this (one can see it in 
the photogravure of him in this work) there is 
a birthmark peculiarity that I have never seen before, 
in the shape of a round spot of white with a black 
spot in the centre. If he only begets this it might 
be called Zinfandel’s Seal or Coat of Arms. Some 
may call him straight in the hocks, but that I like. 
They cannot be too straight for my eye, and for the 
rest he is deep in back rib and brisket, very long 
in his arms, short in cannon bone, and his rich 
chestnut coat is well dotted with Birdcatcher spots. 
And this is the sort of horse Persimmon gets out 
of a beautiful little mare (such as everyone must 
think) Medora by Bend Or out of Agneta by 
Macaroni. Then Zinfandel was as good as he is 
noble looking, though he did not win as a two- 
year-old, as being somewhat green and overgrown. 
Major Beatty was too good a judge to hurry him 
at all, and so he was not brought until Ascot, and 
then, not wound up, was unplaced in the Biennial 
won by Lord Falmouth’s Quintessence. Then he 
was not placed for the July Stakes, and not brought 
out again until the Newmarket First October, he 
showed the first signs of his real form by running 
second to Tippler in the Rous Memorial. 

It will be remembered that after this, Col. 
McCalmont’s death took place early in the winter, 
and it says something for John Porter’s judgment 
that when he valued the stud, he put the beaten 
two-year at nearly the head of the poll, 1500 sovs. 
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being the price it is said he put upon him. Of 
course, his engagements, including the Derby, were 
void, and Lord Howard de Walden had to enter 
him anew for other big events. The Manchester 
Cup was the first of the kind chosen for him, and 
under 6 st. 12 he won easily enough, beating a field 
of ten, the victory being meritorious, as he was not 
exactly a boy’s horse. This may have prejudiced 
the ring, as 8 to 1 was his price at start. 

There was no such boldness displayed on his next 
appearance in public, as for the Ascot Gold Vase 
the odds were only guineas to pounds against 
him, despite that he was meeting Wavelets Pride 
at weight for age. How he won will be well re- 
membered, as Morny Cannon had only to sit down 
and hold him to win in a canter by four lengths. 
He had a very easy task in the Gordon Stakes at 
Goodwood to beat Wild Oats and an equally blood- 
less victory in securing the Brighton Cup from Im- 
perator. Now came his only defeat of the year, 
and it was undoubtedly his best performance of 
all, as for the Cesarewitch under 8 st. 4 in a field 
of twenty-six, he ran a good second, beaten three 
parts of a length by Grey Tick, to whom he was 
giving 23 lbs. and four years. This was getting 
towards the form of Sceptre, who was estimated at 
four years old to have been 3 stone in front of 
Grey Tick, and Zinfandel was then only a three- 
year-old. There was one more little victory for 
him at that age for the Scarborough Stakes at 
Newmarket Houghton meeting, in which he cantered 
away from Uncle Reggie. 

As a four-year-old he covered himself with glory 
by beating Sceptre and Rock Sand for the Coronation 
Stakes at Epsom, all at level weights, and this form 
he substantiated at Ascot in the Gold Cup, as he 
then again beat Sceptre for places, although un- 
luckily defeated by Throwaway. This, though, 
was fully compensated for by winning the Alexandra 
Plate on the following Friday. Like most of 
England’s great horses, he won the Ascot Cup the 
following year. 

It is something very wonderful to think of Per- 
simmon, Diamond Jubilee, Sceptre and Zinfandel. 
Persimmon won £35,621 in stakes, Diamond Jubilee 
£30,290, Sceptre £38,264, and Zinfandel £7775. 
Then that Sceptre was sold for £25,000, Diamond 
Jubilee for £31,000, and that 100,000 sovereigns 
has been refused for Persimmon and 30,000 for 
Zinfandel. A computation of these sums would 
make £297,970, or close on £300,000 as the winnings 
and values of three horses and a mare closely related 
in the sense of two own brothers and a son and 
daughter. The world has never known the like of 
this, and it only proves what thoroughbred horses 
are worth. 

In giving my account of Persimmon I have called 
him a magnificent Hampton enlarged, and given 
more grandeur with size. Zinfandel by Persimmon 
out of Medora by Bend Or follows his sire in the 
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same particular that he goes back to his dam in 
appearance, as he is altogether a Bend Or or Don- 
caster. These are valuable facts in regard to 
breeding, and it shows what I have often referred to, 
that the blending of the Galopin, Doncaster and 
Hampton lines have made the British racehorse 
what he is. 

It may have been, and there were certainly 
signs of it, that too much thought had been bestowed 
on excessive speed. The rush made for in-breeding 
nothing but pace to Bay Middleton and Flying Dutch- 
man, and the inbreeding so much to Touchstone 
and the Irish Birdcatcher was telling its tale by the 
sixties when Lord Rosebery, Sir Joseph Hawley, and 
Lord Falmouth appeared uneasy about the stamina 
of our horses. They feared that they were raced too 
early or that we gave too much to the French and 
got no return. It was all really the expression of 
public opinion that these noble patrons of the Turf 
advocated. Something was wrong, but Galopin, 
Doncaster and Hampton set it right again, and the 
British race-horse is now greater than he has been, 
of infinitely more value, much more appreciated both 
at home and abroad, bigger and altogether better. 

The care taken of the thoroughbred in all the 
studs of to-day has no doubt tended to increase 
size, and here is a danger, and with over-size may 
come a weakness of limbs and constitution and a 
difficulty in consorting the lines. A great example 
of correct consorting has been seen in the case of 
Zinfandel by Persimmon, 16.13; out of Medora 
15.1, and the result is Zinfandel perfectly pro- 
portioned, 16.1%. Lord Howard de Walden’s choice 
lot of seventeen mares are quite of an order to suit 
a big horse, being of the long low order. I could only 
find two there that I should say were too big, and 
Imperious, Galinne, Thimble, Light Comedy and Glass 
Jug look the exact types that should be chosen for 
him. The Galopin tribe has not been over medium 
size, excepting when crossed on the King Tom line. 
Those that we have left might still be very useful 
in keeping down the excessive size. The smallest 
Hampton mares should do it again, daughters 
of Ayrshire and Merry Hampton, for instance, in 
preference to those by Royal Hampton, as with 
him came in the King Tom cross. 

The pedigree of Zinfandel is something to study. 
It is much the same that produced Sceptre, as the 
great mare was by Persimmon out of Ornament 
by Bend Or out of Lily Agnes by Macaroni, and 
Zinfandel was by Persimmon out of Medora by 
Bend Or out of Agneta by Macaroni. These are 
mares of great beauty in their generation, as one 
might look at Medora for hours wrapt in admiration, 
and as I remember noticing at the time of the late 
Lord Wolverton’s break-up sale, Agneta was simply 
beautiful, and by far the best looking sent into the 
ring on that particular sale day. Then she was 
out of Fair Agnes, a very beautiful mare, again, and 
the latter was by Dollar, the Flying Dutchman’s 
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best son, so remarkable for his perfect action. In 
the reports I wrote of his races I used to call it the 
poetry of motion. 

Just at the bottom of Zinfandel’s pedigree there 
are sorts that do not appear in those of others, such 
as Dollar, Slane and Wild Dayrell, and they all 
point to stoutness such as no doubt was the parti- 
cular forte of Lord Howard de Walden’s horse, as 
shown by the brave fight he made for the Cesare- 
witch and his after victories in the Alexandra Plate 
over the three miles at Ascot, and for the Ascot Cup. 
These are great days for the British thoroughbred, 
that differ from the times of the fifties and 
sixties when the French could come over and take 
away our Flying Dutchman for £4000, our West 
Australian for £3500, and very nearly our Stock- 
well for £5000. The refusal is thrown back to the 
foreigner of £100,000 for Persimmon and £30,000 
for Zinfandel. His Majesty the King set a good 
example in the case of the former, and Lord Howard 
de Walden has followed it to the benefit again of 
the country. 


CHAPTER 26. 
SIR TATTON SYKES’. 
THE SLEDMERE STUD. 


THE FAME OF SLEDMERE—OLD SiR TATION 
SYKES—THE STUD MORE SELECT AND LESS 
NUMEROUS—IHE AGNES FAMILY BOUGHT— 
EXPENSIVE PURCHASES SINCE I863—A NEW 
ORDER OF SUCCESS SETS IN WITH FRIVOLITY 
—DONCASTER IS BRED AT SLEDMERE— 
_ PLAISANTERIE AND LA FLECHE—THE LATTER’S 
GREAT PERFORMANCES—IHE LATEST SLED- 
MERE AVERAGES. 


There are some homes of the thoroughbred that 
Yorkshiremen will never forget. The like of old 
Malton and Whitewell in John Scott’s time, the 
time-honoured wolds where Cotherstone, West 
Australian, Blink Bonny and Blair Athol did their 
gallops before they became the talk of the world, 
can never be even thought of without emotion by 
those who hold the best of their country’s deeds in 
veneration. It is all Yorkshire, too, as Malton is 
left behind, and the scenes are those of Lord 
Middleton’s hunt, woodlands and dales, stretches of 
rich plough and pasture in great variety, and 
homesteads that have all a sort of character, and 
it was here that Sir Tatton Sykes, the elder, made 
himself the beloved of the people because he was so 
English. ‘Hail fellow, well met!” was a maxim 
with the old baronet, and his devotion to horses 
and farming was quite unique in its intensity. One 
almost feels the infection on approaching Sledmere, 
for a hundred years or more a chosen quarter for 
the British thoroughbred. There is accommodation 
everywhere for them—fields and paddocks of every 
dimension, buildings of a substantial order, sheds 
of the most comfortable construction, and an 
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abundance of shade and water. A quiet prevails 
all round, the very rooks seem satisfied that electric 
tram cars and motor ’buses will never disturb 
them, and such a scene is always refreshing in these 
days. That the old Sir Tatton Sykes was a good 
breeder of horses no one can well allow, as he was 
too fond of them. He kept too many, the fillies 
were always too good to sell, and so they increased 
until those of all ages fell under the charge of 
Snarry, the faithful stud groom. Only one classic 
winner, oddly enough called Sir Tatton Sykes, 
rewarded the great Yorkshireman for what was 
really a life-long trouble, and that honour did not 
come to him until he was seventy-four. He loved 
horses for their own sakes, though, and not through 
any thoughts of gain, and very few of his like have 
lived in this busy world. 

According to what “ The Druid” has written in 
his charming reminiscence of Sledmere, there was 
only one mare retained by the present Sir Tatton 
Sykes of the old sorts so much treasured by his 
predecessor. This was Wensleydale, a three-year- 
old filly by Colsterdale, and straining back through 
her dam to Grey Momus. Her companions were 
‘very soon two mares that the present Sir Tatton 
Sykes purchased from the late John Osborne, 
namely, Miss Agnes by Birdcatcher, and Little 
Agnes by the Cure, and additions were also made 
at considerable cost when Bernice by Stockwell and 
Marigold by Teddington were secured. Sir Tatton 
Sykes from the first seemed determined that Sled- 
mere should not be overstocked again. He, there- 
fore, limited his stud of mares to a certain number, 
and made up his mind to keep no stallions, as such 
Derby winners as Daniel O’Rourke, Andover, and 
good horses like Sleight of Hand, Colsterdale, 
Rifleman and Fandango had produced nothing 
very extraordinary, the best perhaps being the game 
little Lecturer, and the Cesarewitch dead heater 
Gaspard. A new order of good fortune soon set 
in at Sledmere, as Miss Agnes produced Frivolity, 
the winner of a Middle Park Plate, and Marigold 
was the medium of bringing Doncaster into the 
world, and at the same time of combining the two 
lines of Stockwell and Teddington, as expatiated 
upon in a previous chapter. N othing but the 
very best has been admitted into the Sledmere 
paddocks since 1863, and it may be said that all 
have been purchased at very high figures—{12,600 
was paid at auction for La Fléche, 3000 guineas for 
Plaisanterie, 5000 guineas for Mimi, and very little 
else under a thousand. Then Sir Tatton Sykes 
has always patronized the most fashionable sires, 
Doncaster, Bend Or, St. Simon, Hampton, Isonomy, 
Persimmon, St. Frusquin, Isinglass and Gallinule 
being the names that have been mostly associated 
with the Sledmere yearlings for the last twenty 
years. It is no wonder, therefore, that the sales 
of the Sledmere youngsters have become quite a 
feature of the Doncaster September Meetings, 


the inquiry often being “What will win the st. 
Leger ?”” on the Wednesday, “ and how much will 
Sir Tatton make on the Thursday ?” They are 
never very many, eight or nine as a rule, and a 
silence of astonishment holds the crowded ring as 
Mr. Somerville Tattersall lays stress on 5000 guineas 
to get a few more bids of a hundred each, and 
the hammer has dropped before now at 6000 guineas, 
the price paid for Childwick, and some very good 
ones have been sold. Childwick well cleared himself 
by winning the Cesarewitch for the late Sir Blundell 
Maple—John O’Gaunt’s 3000 guineas was not at all 
too much for him considering that he was only 
beaten a neck for the rich Newmarket Stakes, and 
ran an uncommonly good second for the Derby, and 
also, according to report, nearly 40,000 sovereigns 
was offered for him for stud purposes ; and to crown 
all there was a cheap jewel amongst riches, as Mr. 
Eustace Loder only gave 300 guineas for the 
colt by Carbine out of Maid of the Mint, and he 
turned out to be Spearmint, the winner of the 
Derby in 1906. Sir Tatton Sykes has had very 
few losses by paying down large amounts of capital 
for his mares, as the biggest figures have invariably 
recouped the biggest—La Fléche’s returns being 
very nearly 20,000 sovereigns, with even bad luck 
in some seasons, as once she slipped twins, and has 
been twice barren. She is sure to be the medium 
though, of more sensations under the Messrs. 
Tattersall’s rostrum. 

Plaisanterie lived out her span of years, as she 
was shot in 1906 at the age of twenty-five, and she 
paid very well, as her produce realized nearly 
£20,000. The last time I saw her she was in 
the same paddock with La Fléche, the latter 
looking a queen indeed, as she had grown out of 
recollection midst her stud duties, and was a very 
fine mare of good 16 hands. She was an immense 
yearling when I had the pleasure of measuring 
her at Hampton Court, the standard standing at 
just under 15.1, and at that she seemed to rest 
during her great running days. I have given her a 
place of honour amongst the greatest mares that 
have ever lived, and there will be found her 
portrait and a sketch of her great doings. 

A very beautiful and upstanding mare is Mimi, 
the winner of the One Thousand and Oaks in 1891. 
She was undoubtedly the best filly of her year, her 
great abilities first appearing as a two-year-old when 
she made her début at Goodwood, and won the 
Lavant Stakes in a canter. Then she won three 
other races, and was not beaten until coming to 
the Middle Park Plate. As a three-year-old she 
won the One Thousand in a field of twelve, when 
she was not quite expected to do SO, aS I00 to 6 was 
her starting price, though so easily was her victory 
obtained that she started at quite another price 
for the Newmarket Stakes, and that she won too 
by three parts of alength from Melody, and ten others 
were behind the pair, including Orion, Peter Flower 
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and Orvieto. This was followed by the easiest of 
wins in the Oaks, Mimi on whom 7 to 2 was laid, 
coming right away two distances from home, and 
winning by four lengths. She has produced some very 
good winners, such as Mimic, St. Maclou, Simons Bath 
and Mintagon, winner of Cesarewitch in 1906, while a 
classic champion can always be expected from such 
a mare, so beautifully bred as she is by Barcaldine 
dam by Lord Lyon, out of Sadie by Voltigeur. 

It will be remembered that Sir Tatton Sykes gave 
a very big figure for Game Chick, who looked 
quite invincible when she first came out as a two- 
year-old to give the world a taste of what the 
Gallinules were. The way she carried off the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown will 
not be very easily forgotten, as she won in a canter 
by two lengths, and was voted the finest grown filly 
that had been seen. She afterwards won the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Doncaster, when she beat Csardas 
and the flying Sceptre. As a three-year-old she 
did not quite realize the expectations formed of 
her, but she was fourth in the One Thousand, and 
won the September Stakes at Sandown. She is 
perfectly bred by Gallinule out of Tierce, who goes 
back into the Barcaldine family, and also to Sterling. 
Sir Tatton Sykes bought Tierce, as well as Game 
Chick, of Major Eustace Loder, and she is still at 
her best to produce others like Game Chick. It 
was a very fortunate addition to the Sledmere 
Stud when Sir Tatton Sykes purchased Maid of the 
Mint of Sir James Duke when in foal to Carbine, 
as the production was Spearmint. Many people 
have been waiting for some great daughters of 
Minting, who was perhaps the biggest boned 
thoroughbred ever seen. As a two-year-old he was 
nine inches under the knee, and such a great horse, 
only unfortunate in being foaled in the year of 
Ormonde. He has not been a stud success, but 
this daughter of his as the dam of a Derby winner 
will retain his reputation, as he did that of his sire 
Lord Lyon, who was a dead failure until he got 
Minting, at the advanced age of twenty-one. Little 
Eva will be well remembered as the winner of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap in 1go0z, when she carried 
7 st. 5, and beat a field of twenty, and again the 
Drayton Handicap at Goodwood, besides a lot of 
other races during the time Capt. Bewick had her. 
She is an Irish bred mare by Little John, son of 
Favo, out of Lady Carden by Lord Gough, son 
of Gladiateur. She was always a handsome blood- 
like mare, and powerful enough to win hurdle races 
under big weights. Altesse is a young mare by 
Amphion out of Marchioness by Pellegrino out of 
Baroness by Stockwell, was bred at Sledmere, 
but was in Marsh’s stable in her racing career, 
when she won a Welter Handicap at Newmarket, 
beating a very large field, and also the Dandridge 
Handicap at Lingfield, beating another good field 
in a canter. When a yearling Baron de Hirsch 
gave 2700 guineas for her. 


Elizabeth M. is one of the few American mares 
imported into this country late in the nineties, 
and will be remembered as a beautiful filly when 
she won the Fernhill Stakes at Ascot. She is by 
the big framed and tall Watercress, the son of 
Springfield. Lady Linton ran well in the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stake at Sandown, won by 
Game Chick as above, and is wonderfully bred by 
Ladas out of Countess Lilian by Isonomy out of 
Lady Lumley by See-Saw out of Lady Alice Haw- 
thorn, a grand-daughter of the great Alice. She 
was bred by the late Mr. Forrest Tod, who had the 
highest opinion of her as a brood mare of the future. 
Sir Tatton Sykes has never failed to purchase the 
sensational good mares of their times, such as 
Plaisanterie, winner of both the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire ; Mimi, the victress of the One Thous- 
and, Newmarket Stakes, and Oaks; La Fléche, the 
One Thousand, Oaks and St. Leger, and Game Chick, 
the crack two-year-old filly of her year. It was 
fitting, therefore, to hear that the Yorkshire baronet 
had bought Hackler’s Pride, the only racer that 
had ever won the Cambridgeshire twice. She 
came to a great deal of money, but she is one of 
the right sort to bring it all back again, as apart 
from her great performances she has a lot of good 
blood in her, as she was by Hackler, son of Petrarch, 
out of Comma by Friar Rush or Coltness, pre- 
sumably the latter, and he was by King Tom. 
Flower-of-Wit is by St. Florian out of Pun by 
Massinissa, a French bred son of the Flying Dutch- 
man, and as St. Florian was by St. Simon she 
has a double cross of the great Eglinton horse in her. 
She was a winner and is of great value on account 
of her blood. Such costly mares as those occupying 
the Sledmere Paddocks are not to be found in any 
stud or in any other part of the world. They 
are as follows :— 
La Fléche—by St. Simon out of Quiver by 
Toxopholite. 

Mimi—by Barcaldine out of Sad by Lord Lyon. 

Altesse—by Amphion out of Marchioness by 
Pellegrino. 

Maid of the Mint—by Minting out of Warble by 
Skylark. 

Lady Linton—by Ladas out of Countess Lilian 

by Isonomy. 

Hackler’s Pride—by Hackler out of Comma by 

Coltness. 

Elizabeth M.—by Watercress out of Hana. 

Game Chick—by Gallinule out of Tierce. 

Tierce—by Barcaldine out of Foil by Sterling. 

Flower-of-Wit—by St. Florian out of Pun by 

Massinissa. 
Little Eva—by Little John out of Lady Carden by 
Lord Gough. 

The famous sales of the Sledmere yearlings have 
become quite historical and no other stud has 
realized such prices. The 4000 guineas paid for 
Maximillian at Cobham in the seventies electrified 
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owners of blood stock, but La Fléche’s sale at 
Hampton Court topped that and the next great 
price was Sir Tatton Sykes’ colt by St. Simon out 
of Plaisanterie, known afterwards as Childwick, the 
winner of the Cesarewitch, for whom Sir Blundell 
Maple paid 6,000 guineas. Not counting the 
extraordinary sales of the Duke of Westminster’s 
yearlings at the break-up of the stud, the Sledmere 
have held by far the best average, as it has been 
seldom much less than 1000 guineas each for nine 
or ten. That would have been in an ordinary year. 
But to take the sale of last September, when just 
thirteen figured on the catalogue, it was not a great 
commencement, as Sir John Kelk had only to give 
240 guineas for the colt by Diamond Jubilee out 
of Cymberline, and the colt by Flying Fox out of 
Ornis did not return the expenses of his begetting 
at 400. The next, however, more than made up 
for it when Mr. Reid Walker’s last bid was 1700 
for the colt by Flying Fox out of Orient. The 
Gallinules were in favour, as Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild had to give 1300 for the Tierce colt, 
and as the Game Chick filly by St. Simon realized 
1,600 guineas, signs were given that the pur- 
chases made by Sir Tatton Sykes of Mr. Eustace 
Loder were of the soundest order. Again, the 2,000 
for the Gallinule and Little Eva filly showed the 
appreciation for Irish stock, but the sensation of 
the sale was, of course, the half-brother to the 
Derby winner Spearmint, by Ayrshire out of Maid 
of the Mint. 

Opinions beforehand rather assumed that he 
would make 5000, but it was not a good year for 
enormous figures, and at 3500 he was perhaps well 
sold to Sir Ernest Cassel. So ended a sale of 
Sledmere yearlings for the amount of 15,380 guineas, 
or an average of 1180 for thirteen to show what can 
be done by breeding from the very best of British 
Thoroughbreds, and under all the conditions of 
good management and judgment. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE BEENHAM—MR. WARING’S —HIS SYSTEM OF 
NO RESERVES—THE Ascot SALES—Mr. W. 
Bass’s — Mr. C. D. Rose’s—Mr. J. W. 
LARNACH’S. 


The claim can be made for the Beenham Stud 
that it is the largest in England, and its owner, Mr. 
Henry Waring, is certainly one of the oldest of the 
noted breeders of the day. It is far back in the 
sixties that Mr. Waring bred a smart filly called 
Atonement that ran third in the Woodcote Stakes 
and was a winner. In her turn she produced Rosy 
Cross by Rosicrucian to win the Lincolnshire 
Handicap in later years. Since then Mr. Waring 
has not only formed a very beautiful Stud of ex- 
pensive mares, but he must ever be held in esteem 
for. adhering staunchly to the principle that a 
public breeder should sell without the least reserve. 
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This is, of course, the most straightforward policy, 
and to give the greater opportunities Mr. Waring 
bought some land at Ascot and built boxes on it so 
as to locate the yearlings there in advance for the 
fullest inspection. No fairer system than this 
could be well conceived, and that it was appreciated 
by the best of judges was often seen by the pur- 
chases almost annually made by the late Captain 
Machell, Sir John Thursby, Lord Wolverton and 
others of that order under the conviction that some- 
thing great would be sure to come from Beenham 
some day. Of course, wonderful bargains have 
been made out of the Beenham yearling lots, as 
there have been some real good horses bought for 
a mere tithe of what they have been worth. How- 
ever, although Mr. Waring has not had the honour 
of breeding a classic champion, his stud has given 
the world some great winners such as Dare Devil, 
twice winner of the Chester Cup in successive years, 
the last time under 8 st. 12 lbs., and he was by 
Robert the Devil out of Surprise by Hermit. The 
same beautiful mare, one of Hermit’s handsomest 
daughters, producing also Senaputty, a very useful 
winner of mile Nurseries or at seven furlongs, notably 
one at Nottingham, and a still better one of 500 
sovereigns at Kempton. In the following year also 
Senaputty won the Great Ebor Handicap under 
the goodly weight of 7 st. 4 lbs. for a three-year-old. 
A first-class colt, again, was The Lombard, pur- 
chased at the Ascot sale by Captain Machell for 
Colonel McCalmont, and coming out in the Crabbet 
Plate at Gatwick worth 1000 sovereigns, he beat 
his field of eight in such good style as to make the 
Bedford Cottage stable think that they had got 
quite a Derby colt. 

He did not winter very well, and was backward 
at the Two Thousand time, and it was at Ascot 
before he was anything like cherry ripe. There he 
won the Rous Memorial, worth very nearly another 
thousand, and upsetting a supposed good thing, as 
g to 2 was laid on Best Man. He showed rare 
gameness again when he beat Butterfly for the 
Lowther Stakes at Newmarket. Wealth, who was 
got by Sterling out of Cherry Duchess, produced 
another good colt in Florio Rubattino. Colonel 
McCalmont, after his experience with The Lombard, 
was Only too pleased to give {1800 for him, and he 
brought it back with plenty of interest by winning 
the New Stakes at Ascot as his first venture, and 
with liberal odds against him there was every 
opportunity for investment. He was only just 
defeated, too, for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Ayah beating him by 
half a length. Frisson, bought by Mr. C. D. Rose, 
made returns also for a big price paid for him, as 
it was after Dare Devil and Senaputty had been 
seen and the produce of Surprise became naturally 
valuable. A lot of people were after him, there- 
fore, as he came up as the last lot on the Ascot 
Friday, and it was at 1300 guineas before Mr. Rose 
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could get him. He won the valuable Tudor Plate 
at Sandown as a three-year-old. Another Beenham 
winner was Captain Kettle by Buccaneer out of 
Cornette, who had made 580 guineas. He won the 
Midland Counties Handicap of 500 guineas at 
Warwick as a three-year-old, a good handicap at 
Kempton as a four-year-old, and the Liverpool 
Cup of 1000 guineas as a six-year-old. On the 
same Ascot day that he was sold Corblett’s Bay 
was purchased by Mr. P. C. Patton for 500 guineas, 
and a rare bargain did this son of Chittabob and 
Lauretta turn out, as he won six races out of nine 
as a two-year-old. The Tartar, by Chittabob out 
of Tantrum, was still better, as he won twenty- 
seven races for the late Sir John Thursby when 
mostly ridden by Mr. George Thursby. 

The Beenham sales have now become quite a 
feature of the Royal meetings, and they are very 
popular with trainers and small owners, because there 
is every chance of picking up something out of the 
common uncommonly cheap. They might really 
be anything, as in no stud in the world can there 
be a finer lot of mares, numbering over fifty, than 
those belonging to Mr. Waring. That gentleman 
has paid quite as liberal sums as anyone for both 
his stallions and mares, and he has always endea- 
voured to buy the best. 

When Robert the Devil and Bend Or stood out 
quite by themselves, as the best of their years, 
Mr. Waring made up his mind to have one of them. 
He slightly preferred Bend Or, by reason of his 
blood perhaps more than anything else, but failing 
to get him he bought Robert for very nearly 8000 
sovereigns. It was very unfortunate to lose him 
so soon just as he was beginning to make a name, 
but, nothing daunted, Mr. Waring bought his son 
Chittabob for 11,000 guineas. Then he bought 
Buccaneer for another big four figures, and again 
Florentine, the best son of Petrarch. It would 
have done the racing world some real good if Mr. 
Waring’s stud had turned out a big classic winner, 
as there is something so British in the idea of 
risking the most costly product of horse breeding 
to the public mart. The right results may follow 
such open-handed policy at any moment, and it is 
very much to be hoped that they will. Beenham 
is a model stud in its buildings, paddocks and every 
detail of arrangement, and it has been a happiness 
to Mr. Waring to make it so. A visit to see the 
stud is an incomparable pleasure, and if asked to 
point out the grandest home of the thoroughbred 
on a large scale, there would be every inducement 
to name the Beenham. 


Mr. WILLIAM Bass’s STup. 


That Mr. William Bass’s stud is only commencing 
at the present time can be very well understood, 
as but a very few years have passed since that 
gentleman first gave his patronage to the Turf. 
At the same time there has never been such a 


beginning, as to give over £50,000 for a horse and 
mare practically to start a breeding stud and it is per- 
fectly unique in comparison with anything heard of 
before. And yet there is no one to think that too 
much money was paid for them. Cyllene was quite 
the best horse of his day. He was a small, back- 
ward yearling, and hence Mr. Rose did not enter 
him in the classic races, but he grew amazingly in 
a short space of time, really from September to 
January, and, William Jarvis seeing it, advised Mr. 
Rose to let him have the colt at once to begin some 
early training. This was so far successful that he 
was brought out at Liverpool to win the Sefton 
Park Stakes in a canter, and he then won three 
races before knowing defeat. In that downfall, 
though, he ran an uncommonly good colt, namely, 
in the Imperial Produce Stakes, for which twelve 
started, and Cyllene was second to Dieudonne 
after a scrambling finish and, moreover, he was 
giving the winner Io lbs. 

As a three-year-old with some important engage- 
ments before him, Jarvis did not hurry him, and he 
hardly had him fit by the Craven Meeting, when he 
was beaten by Senanus and Purser, to whom he 
was giving a lot of weight, for the Column 
Stakes. All right by the Newmarket Stakes 
day five weeks later, he made hacks of a 
good field which included the Derby winner 
Jeddah and Locano, who had won the Hastings 
Stakes at the First Spring Meeting. Everyone now 
believed that Cyllene could not have lost the Derby 
had he been entered. Out of the classics, though, 
Mr. Rose decided that his treasure should not be 
knocked about in contesting minor races, and so he 
was kept on quietly, to be wound up in the autumn 
for the Jockey Club Stakes of 10,000 sovereigns. 
In this he met Velasquez, the second in the previous 
year’s Two Thousand and Derby, Airs and Graces, 
the winner of the Oaks, Dieudonne, Chelandry and 
four others, and the way he simply cantered away 
from them to win by six lengths will never be 
forgotten. In the Sandown Foal Stakes of 2070 
sovereigns, 33 to 1 was laid on him to beat a solitary 
opponent and, of course, he won in a canter, thus 
netting something like 17,000 sovereigns in three 
races in which nothing could stretch him. All 
England’s greatest horses should win the Ascot 
Cup according to tradition, and this was left for 
Cyllene to do, and after cantering away with a 
Triennial on the Tuesday of the Royal Meeting, the 
now acknowledged champion threw down the 
gauntlet to all comers, and the French had taken it 
up for one they thought invincible in Garde Feu, 
who had won most of the big things at Paris and 
Chantilly, and a companion, Le Senateur, had been 
specially brought over to make a pace for him. It 
was all of no avail, though, as the pacemaker could 
not go fast enough, and Garde Feu, about whom 
the Frenchmen and their friends had tumbled over 
each other to take 3 to 1, was in terrible trouble 
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two distances from home, to leave Cyllene to canter 
home by himself eight lengths in front of a com- 
patriot, Lord Edward, amidst tremendous cheering. 
The next season Cyllene went to the Stud, and almost 
immediately got the Derby winner Cicero and also 
Polymelus, declared by Baker (who trained him for 
the Duke of York Stakes and the Cambridgeshire) 
to be the best horse in the world when thoroughly 
fit, but a delicate horse to bring on. Patronized 
now by all the great studs, the King’s, Duke of 
Portland’s, Lord Rosebery’s, and Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s, the triumphs of Cyllene are sure 
to be still on the upward line. 

Much has been written in these pages already on 
the peerless Sceptre, one of the greatest mares 
the world has ever seen, and Mr. Bass had the 
pleasure of seeing her run under his own colours 
and in great victory too, before she went to the stud. 
Of course, the reason suggested for the great price 
paid for Cyllene was to have the two for breeding, 
that might well be regarded as the very best in the 
British Empire, and if the two pedigrees, which 
both appear tabulated in this volume, are compared, 
it will be seen that the different lines of greatness 
are exactly at the right distances, and the produce 
of these two will have absolutely every atom of 
excellence to be traced through the Stud Book 
from the days of Eclipse, Herod and Matchem. 
There is plenty of Waxy and Penelope, Priam in 
several divisions. Touchstone, Melbourne, Stock- 
well, Teddington, Alice Hawthorn, Beeswing, 
Hampton, Rosicrucian, St, Simon, Persimmon, 
what has been left out ? Mr. Bass has made some 
expensive purchases of blood stock apart from 
Cyllene and Sceptre, but these celebrities are quite 
enough to make a stud and its owner famous in the 
course of a very few years. 


Mr. C. D. Rosek’s Stun. 


This history of Cyllene is associated with a 
gentleman who has done more for the Turf during 
the last five and twenty years than almost anyone, 
not only in breeding some exceptionally good 
horses, but in liberally encouraging long-distance 
races and in thinking also of the poor workers of the 
great racing community, the stablemen and lads of 
Newmarket. There is the Rose Institution of 
reading rooms where such residents of Newmarket 
can improve themselves into positions that have not 
everything to do with horses. Mr. Rose is a phi- 
lanthropist as well as a Turf patron and breeder, 
but it is in the latter vocation one must speak of 
him in these pages, as some of the very best have 
been bred at his country seat of Hardwick, Pang- 
bourne. A filly by Hermit out of Land’s End by 
Trumpeter had been purchased by Mr. Adrian at 
Her Majesty’s sale of 1881, and as Distant Shore was 
a fair runner but nothing extraordinary; she won a 
race at the Alexandra Park as a two-year-old and 
subsequently passed into the possession of Mr. 
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Rose. She happened, however, to be one of those 
little gold mines that have had everything to do in 
stamping the position of the British race-horse. 
Her first, a filly called Virginia Shore, Mr. Rose did 
not keep very long, and she was sent to Germany. 
Her second, Van Dieman’s Land by Robert the 
Devil, was a good colt but unlucky, as he was second, 
beaten by Anarch for the Newmarket Biennial, 
third in the Derby to Ayrshire and Crowberry, 
second for the July Cup at Newmarket, and second 
in the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, but he won a 
Biennial at Ascot. When the property of Jack Watts 
the jockey, who started a small stud farm, he was 
just beginning to get some good stock when he 
died, his ill-luck therefore continuing to the end. 
Distant Shore’s next was a distinct improvement, 
as Gulliver by Galliard was not very far from the 
best of his year as a juvenile, being tried good 
enough to win the Woodcote Stakes, in which, 
however, he got third. Next he won a Maiden 
Plate at Ascot, beating a field of nine. Then he 
was second in the New Stakes, two days after- 
wards beaten a neck by Donovan, who was 
giving him 7 lbs., and after winning the Richmond 
Plate at Goodwood he met Donovan again in the 
Middle Park Plate at only 3 lbs., and he was once 
more second, having most of the best performers 
of the season behind him. He did not get to the 
front rank in the Derby, but at Ascot he won the 
Hardwick Stakes in which he beat Enthusiast, the 
Two Thousand winner, Miguel, the second in the 
Derby, Pioneer the fourth, and Love in Idleness. 
Distant Shore’s fourth produce, Arcadia, made still 
more profitable returns, and from first to last was the 
most valuable of all the family, as after winning 
over £1500 as a two-year-old she became the 
dam of Cyllene. There were many more important 
results from Distant Shore, as she was the dam 
also of St. Damien by St. Simon, and St. Hilaire 
again by the same sire, and both good winners and 
sold for large sums of money. It was stated that 
the French gentleman who bought St. Damien of 
Mr. Rose resold him to America for 20,000 sovereigns. 

Mr. Rose has shown himself on several occasions 
to be an excellent judge of young blood stock, as 
he bought Penitent by Hermit out of Stray Shot asa 
yearling at Mr. Chaplin’s sale in 1885, and she won 
some races under his colours, and at the stud pro- 
duced as her second offspring Ravensbury, the 
second best horse of his year and only unlucky 
to have had one better than himself in Isinglass, 
to have missed all the classic races, as he was second 
in the Two Thousand, second in the Derby and 
second in the St. Leger. Another purchase worth 
better results, though, was Bona Vista, selected 
from the lot of yearlings sent up by Lord Rosebery 
in 1888. Well does the writer recollect looking 
him over in his box in the Newmarket sale paddocks 
and remarking to Joseph Griffiths that he was the 
best-looking yearling of the week, why should Lord 
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Rosebery part with him? Mr. Rose seems to have 
taken the same view, as he bought him for 1300 
guineas, and as a three-year-old he won him his 
first classic race, the Two Thousand. In due course 
he was mated to the home-bred one, Arcadia, with 
Cyllene as the result, but before that hero’s fame 
had become history Bona Vista had been sold to 
the Austrian Government, for, it was said, 13,000 
sovereigns. A brief survey of Mr. Rose’s experience 
with thoroughbreds must convince anyone that he is 
an extraordinarily good judge, a liberal buyer, and 
when seen at a ring side bidding, it is noticeable 
that he makes up his mind quickly. He has been 
unlucky in several years, as Gulliver was a little 
behind Donovan, about ro lbs. perhaps, on the 
book, and still more so in the case of Ravensbury, 
as with Isinglass out of the way he must have 
cleared nearly £20,000. This looks all the more 
singular, as the two horses in the world that have 
gained the greatest amounts in stakes have been 
Donovan and Isinglass. However, it is only with 
the greatest horses that Mr. Rose will concern him- 
self. He has no sympathy with platers or handicap 
horses, and when Ravensbury looked out of the 
cup races and such like big events, he sold him to 
his friend Captain Machell to win big handicaps, 
and he did so by taking the Manchester November 
Handicap at g st. 4 as his honourably gained 
burden. 


Mr. J. W. LARNAcH’s STUD. 


In referring to the cheap purchases of the last 
century, to count Grace Darling, the dam of The 
Hero, for I0 sovereigns, Rosalind, the dam of Black- 
lock, for 3 sovereigns, and Queen Mary, the head of 
another mighty line, for 50 sovereigns, it may be 
presumed that luck had more to do with it than 
judgment, but with a crowded ring on a fashionable 
day at Newmarket, with the greatest experts of 
England, Ireland, France and Germany present to 
pick out the gems of a much-favoured stud by 
fortune, then to be dispersed through a death, it 
looked a chance in ten thousand to pick up an 
unborn Derby winner. However, judgment could 
here be displayed, and Mr. Larnach certainly 
exercised it. The bidding was fast and furious 
for the first lot up to 1500, then there was 
1850 for another, and for a daughter of Isonomy 
and a Macheath foal the big buyers waxed warm. 
Would the best judge in England buy them ? 
“It is against you,” spoke Mr. Somerville Tattersall, 
but the gentleman stopped at 2000. There were 
three more left in it, bids of a hundred, then a dual 
between two, and Count Lehndorff beat all at 
2800. It was thought that the beautiful St. 
Marguerite, albeit she was 15 years old, would 
fetch 4000, and Mr. Platt seemed delighted to get 
her for half the money, but in the meantime no one 
had been thinking about the best Turf performer 
of the whole lot, except Mr. Larnach, as there was 
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Pilgrimage just then 19 years old, but the very best 
of her year by racing story ; she won the Two Thou- 
sand, beating the three first in the Derby, Sefton, 
Insulaire and Childeric just as easily as Tom Cannon 
chose to let her; and on the Friday the One Thou- 
sand in something like the same sort of style from 
Jannette, the future Oaks and St. Leger winner. 
On the day of the Oaks the ringmen made the 
layers lay evens on Lord Lonsdale’s good filly, but 
carefully as Tom Cannon nursed her, a leg that 
had been suspicious before gave way in the last 
hundred yards, and Jannette beat her by a length. 
‘Of course, she would have won far enough,”’ said 
Tom Cannon, ‘‘if she had not broken down.” She 
was a beautifully bred one of Mr. Cookson’s own 
recipe doubtless, by The Palmer out of Lady Audley 
by Macaroni, her dam Secret by Melbourne. At the 
stud she had bred four winners, Loved One, Lourdes, 
Mecca and Shrine, but somehow or other the great 
company of clever people and experts would have 
nothing to do with her. ‘‘ Will any one say a 
thousand,” was Mr. Tattersall’s quiet appeal, ‘‘ seven 
hundred, five hundred ?”’ and the mother of a Derby 
and Oaks winner walked round in silence until 
“A hundred, thank you,” broke it, and then in 
reluctant sort of tenners the bidding rose to a 
hundred and sixty, and Mr. Larnach was the buyer. 
That she was carrying Jeddah is the next part of 
the story, and a big tall fellow the latter was, who 
never seemed tired of growing. He was wisely not 
hurried at all as a two-year-old, but early in the 
spring as a three, he was talked of by the touts 
as Dick Marsh’s big ’un, and that he had pleased 
that skilful trainer. On coming out for the Craven 
Stakes, therefore, he was installed first favourite, 
and he won easily from a field of eight. He did 
not do much in the Two Thousand, seemed. out- 
paced, and in Cyllene’s Newmarket Stakes the 
same remark might have been applicable. He 
was in, therefore, no demand for the Derby, the 
Egerton House stable locating a far greater fancied 
one in Dieudonne, the Middle Park Plate winner, 
and Disraeli, the Two Thousand winner, was 
backed at 2 to 1. The ring wanted to lay you 33 
to I against Wantage, or the Wyvern 40 to I, against 
Hawfinch, Ioo to r against Jeddah and 300 to 1 
against Calveley. It was a coaxing sort of race on 
the part of the layers, an any-sort-of-odds day. 
The eighteen were not quite as long in getting off 
as usual, and in the sunlight the yellow and the 
straw, the Ducal banners of Westminster and 
Devonshire, were in front as they came round 
Tattenham corner, with something else in blue 
and brown getting handy, ‘‘ the favourite’s beat ” 
was the first roar, then Morny Cannon wins, but 
the Danebury horseman is hard on The Batt at the 
Bell to keep his place and something has got to him. 
It is O. Madden on the enormous chestnut Jeddah 
who wins amidst the frantic cheers of the ringmen, 
delighted in the pleasing operation of skinning the 
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lamb. Then people thought Pilgrimage’s son the 
best horse in the world, and took 5 to 2 about him 
for the St. Leger, but the ring got slightly the best 
of it again, as Wildfowler beat him, as shown in 
an Irish chapter. 

Mr. Larnach has naturally enough started a stud 
for his great horse, bought many good mares, won 
a few races already and is quite the right sort of 
Turf supporter to win many more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Mr. ROBERT VYNER, 
Mr. G. Simons HARRISON—LINCOLNSHIRE AND 
YORKSHIRE — SIR JOHN RoBINSON — THE 
RIsinG StuDs. 

There is evidence of turf patronage from the 
Dukes of Devonshire from the time of racecourse 
institution, as Flying Childers bred by Leonard 
Childers, Esq., of Carr House, Doncaster, in 1715, 
was sold to the then Duke of Devonshire as a colt 
and after carrying letters to the post and being 
hack horse to the house he developed into a noted 
racer of the times, but as it is stated that he was 
only 14.24, it is not clear what sort of races he ran in. 
Mention is made that he beat everything on the 
road, so was he a trotter ? and that he beat the best 
that England could bring against him on the turf. 
However, he became a valuable stallion and _ his 
blood was traced to for a very long time as one of 
the best lines from the Darley Arabian. A Duke 
of Devonshire was the owner of Atlas, who won the 
King’s Plate at York, in 1758, and this must have 
been the Duke who joined the Dukes of Cumberland, 
Grafton, Bridgewater, Hamilton and Lords Barry- 
more, Craven, Rockingham, Sir Charles Bunbury 
and Sir James Lowther in founding the Jockey Club 
about the year 1750. Since then there have been 
few decades without a Duke of Devonshire appearing 
as an owner of race-horses. In 1786 His Grace of 
that title was running some described as hunters, 
and a brown colt by Shark is mentioned as running 
four heats in a race at Peterborough, but then some 
years elapsed before such incidents are recorded in 
the Racing Calendars. The present generation, 
though, know most about the eighth Duke, who was 
running horses as the Marquis of Hartington many 
years ago. Was it not in 1873 that the All Straw 
was familiar to race goers? There was a friendly 
match anyway that year between a chestnut 
colt by Hermit out of Esther’s dam, and so brother 
to Moorhen, and Sir Frederick Johnstone’s Dulcimer, 
and Lord Hartington won it. Then his Lordship 
was the owner of a mare that has since been a great 
celebrity in Stud book record, as he bought Chaplet, 
bred by Sir Joseph Hawley and an own sister to 
Rosicrucian. She won many races for Lord Har- 
tington, especially as a four-year-old, when she took 
a Free Handicap at Newmarket, the Dutch Mile 
Handicap at the next meeting and also the Petrarch 
Stakes, giving Advance 23 lbs. over the Rowley 


mile. This made her look so good that at Ascot she 
was the medium of a Royal meeting plunge and it 
came off. Chaplet, who went on running until she 
was nearly six years old, was the most important 
of Lord Hartington’s racers of that date, as she was 
subsequently a great brood mare and ought to have 
been still better. She slipped foal in her second and 
third years and was barren the next year with a 
dead foal to follow that. However, to make up for 
it she had two of the most useful brothers in the next 
three years to Barcaldine that can well be found in 
Weatherby. The elder used to run at first as the 
Chaplet colt and won a number of races under Lord 
Hartington’s colours, being thought one of the best 
sprinters out. He won over six furlongs at Brighton, 
and it was after winning a high-class Selling Plate 
at Newmarket that his noble owner let him go for 
400 sovereigns and he won in other hands for a 
considerable time. The other brother was Morion 
and belonging altogether to a different class, it 
being questionable whether he was not the very 
best of his year. He opened his career as a two- 
year-old by running moderately in the Breeders’ 
Convivial Stakes at York, but his next and only 
other appearance, as a juvenile was a win, as he took 
the Severals Plate at Newmarket. At three years 
old he won seven races in succession, his only defeat 
being in the Cambridgeshire, when he tried the 
almost impossible task of winning under 8 st. 13 lbs, 
his victories including the Craven Stakes at New- 
market, the Payne Stakes, in which he beat Blue 
Green in a canter, the latter afterwards running third 
in the Two Thousand and second to Memoir in the 
Newmarket Stakes. He won the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot as he pleased from Philomel, who was backed 
by Col. North to win an enormous stake, and Tom 
Cannon said as he got off her “‘ what a good colt to 
beat me like that,” and there were twenty-two 
behind them. By a stroke of bad luck, he was not 
entered in the Derby, which he could not have lost 
though his previous running with Le Nord, who was 
second, only beaten three parts of a length from 
Sainfoin. The next year he won Lord Hartington 
the Ascot Cup, and as he was walking about in the 
Royal Paddock on that day everyone was enchanted 
with him, as he was truly a beautiful horse, so level 
and perfect in his formation and just the right size. 
It was no secret that Sir Blundell Maple offered 
12,000 sovs. for him after he had won the Cup, but it 
was refused without the least hesitation. The upset 
of it all, though, was curious, as Morion with every 
advantage was anything but a stud success and his 
despised brother, the Chaplet colt, or Winkfield, a 
mere sprinter and selling plater, who got down so low 
in the equine social scale as to have been sold for less 
than £50, was quite splendid in his breeding results, 
the sire of Winkfield’s Pride, winner of the Cam- 
bridgeshire, Lincolnshire Handicap under top weight, 
with many other races, and sold eventually for 5,000 
sovereigns, and moreover, Winkfield had quite forty 
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other good winners, to include such as Bachelor’s 
Button and Solicitor, the latter the winner of the 
Royal Hunt Cup. As the Duke of Devonshire, his 
Grace’s colours have been carried in victories of 
equal or greater importance than those of Morion, 
and the other descendants of Chaplet, as a mare 
called Applause II., purchased from Sir George 
Chetwynd, has been a most useful producer of high 
honour takers. 

She was by Balfe out of Storm by Cambuscan, and 
her second foal was Marvel, who won three nice races 
as a two-year-old and the Stewards’ Cup at Good- 
wood, twice as a three-year-old and again as a five. 
Then another of Applause’s progeny was Hear-Hear 
and she won as a juvenile, but far better was the old 
mare’s pledge when eighteen years old to Persimmon, 
as this was the magnificent colt Cheers, who 
appeared to be on rather too big a scale as a two- 
year-old, but he shaped better at three and became 
famous as the Eclipse Stakes winner of 10,000 
sovereigns. This is the largest stake the Duke has 
ever won, but Dieudonne got into the Thousands 
also when he won the Imperial Produce Stake at 
Kempton of 2,945 sovereigns and the Middle Park 
Park Plate of 2,505, the week afterwards. It was 
thought now that the Duke of Devonshire would 
win the Derby in the forthcoming year, but His 
Grace was doomed to disappointment, as his good 
colt could only get fourth to Jeddah. Dieudonne 
won several other valuable races, such as the St. 
George Stakes at Liverpool of 1800 and the 
Champion Stakes at Newmarket as a four-year-old. 
The Duke of Devonshire has some very choice mares, 
to include such as Snood, an own sister to Morion 
Claque, a daughter of Applause II., Word of Honour 
by Saraband out of Geheimniss, and Transparency 
by Isinglass out of Claribelle by Uncas. Those bred at 
his Grace’s paddocks are now sent to Sam Darling’s, 
and in addition to an Ascot Cup, two Stewards’ Cups, 
a Royal Hunt Cup, an Eclipse Stakes and a Middle 
Park Plate it only wants a classic winner to complete 
the honours that should rightly fall to one of the 
Turf’s oldest and greatest patrons. 


Mr. ROBERT VYNER’S STUD. 


The Vyners have been the best friends of sport 
and to the breeders of horses for generations, as they 
have not only hunted and raced, but have placed the 
best of sires at the disposal of their tenants and 
friends. It was a Mr. Robert Vyner, ancestor of the 
present head of the family, who was associated, at 
any rate, in founding the Brocklesby Hunt, in 1713, 
and over a hundred years later, there was another 
Mr. Robert Vyner running a horse at Lincoln that 
was described as The Truth gelding. Racing people 
of to-day, though, will recollect more about Mr. 
Clare Vyner, who raced in the early seventies and won 
some important races with the good horse Thunder, 
bred by Mr. C. Alexander, who raced him through his 
two and three-year-old seasons up to the Houghton 
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meeting, when he won the Trial Stakes, to be sold 
for 1000 sovereigns, and Baron de Rothschild, who 
had run second to him with Laburnum claimed him 
for that amount ; subsequently, he passed into the 
hands of Mat Dawson, the latter selling him to Mr. 
H. C. Vyner, who raced him at six years old, the 
old horse being almost invincible in that season and 
winning Mr. Vyner about his second great race, the 
City and Suburban under 9 st. 4 lbs., Mat Dawson 
training and Fred Archer riding. 

Mr. Vyner’s first great event of the classic order 
was in 1875, when he won the Two Thousand with 
Camballo, a colt by Cambuscan out of Little Lady, 
bred by Lord Stamford. In 1884, there was another 
good victory, but by this time Mr. Robert Vyner 
had succeeded to the family estate on the death of 
his brother, who had really bred The Lambkin, but 
not Minting, who followed two years afterwards. 
The Lambkin, though, belonged to Mr. Robert Vyner 
when he won the St. Leger, and nothing could have 
been more popular than to see the Great Northern 
race fall to Mr. Vyner, as Yorkshire as well as 
Lincolnshire claimed him as a patron, and it was 
quite a success over the Southerners, as although 
The Lambkin was trained by Mat Dawson, he was 
Lincolnshire bred and by Camballo, the first classic 
winner for the house of Vyner.. 

Mint Sauce must always be regarded as a pillar 
of the Stud Book from much that is seen down to 
date. She was bred by the Duke of St. Albans in 
1875 and got by Young Melbourne, her dam Sycee 
by Marsyas out of Rose of Kent by Kingston. She 
was not much of a performer, ran once as a two-year- 
old and finished in the ruck, and soon after pur- 
chased by Mr. Vyner; she ran six times in that 
gentleman’s colours, winning once the Prince of 
Wales’ Stakes, at Kelso, beating three moderate ones. 
At the stud, she commenced unfortunately, as her 
first foal died. Her third was The Lambkin, then 
she missed and her fifth was Minting, well named, 
as there is a village called Minting on one of Mr. 
Vyner’s Lincolnshire estates. The mating of Mint- 
sauce had been altered from Camballo to Lord Lyon, 
at that time located at the Croft Stud, Darlington. 
The latter was nineteen years old and had not been 
a stud success under the greatest advantages, and 
so the alliance did not look very promising, but, 
according to the opinion of Mat Dawson, the most 
experienced and successful trainer in England 
during a career of fifty years, the result was the 
second best horse of the century, that great expert 
always declaring to the day of his death that Or- 
monde was the best and Minting second, despite, too, 
his exalted opinion of St. Simon. Now there is 
Spearmint, the Derby winner of 1906 by Carbine 
out of Maid of the Mint to carry on the line. Other 
great ones have been bred by Mr. Vyner at Fairfield 
or at the stud paddocks in Lincolnshire, as there was 
Crowberry, second in the Derby, Marcion, one of the 
best of his year, though not engaged in the Derby, 
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winner of the Ascot Cup, Stone Clink, winner of the 
Cesarewitch in 1886 and daughter of Stone Chat, a 
mare bred by Mr. F. Johnstone, but at the stud 
always in Mr. Vyner’s hands, and the head of quite 
a family of winners. Glory Smitten, winner of the 
Cambridgeshire in 1887, Fallow Chat, winner of 
the Manchester November Handicap in 1889 and 
a host of other winners at all the important 
meetings. 

Mr. Vyner has his horses trained privately by 
Matthews at his own residence, Newby Park, near 
Ripon, and at present those in the racing stables 
number seventeen. 


Mr. Simons HaArRRISON’s STUD. 


In regard to class, Mr. Simons Harrison’s stud 
must always be ranked amongst the very highest. 
Mr. Crowther Harrison, father of the present worthy 
proprietor started it and bred Merry Hampton, 
winner of the Derby, 1887. That gentleman was 
always on the look-out for the best mares he could 
find and bought the beautifully bred mare Bathilde, 
winner of the Cambridgeshire of 1861, and from 
her bred Tomahawk, the winner of the Lincolnshire 
Handicap in 1874. More though, have passed 
through the hands of Mr. Simons Harrison, who, 
although keeping a somewhat larger stud than that 
of his predecessor, is like Sir Tatton Sykes in his 
constant desire to have it perfectly select. He 
therefore buys one gem and must part with another 
to make room, as he does not believe in crowding, 
and to suit the greatest sires of the day there must 
be those of exactly the blood and quality to hit 
correctly. Thus he was reluctantly compelled to 
sell Emmeline Marcia to Mr. Vyner, when carrying 
Marcion, the winner of the Ascot Cup. In like 
manner went several other good winner producers, 
but still, Mr. Harrison has always kept a beautiful 
lot of mares for himself, that as a collection of about 
thirteen or fourteen would be very difficult indeed to 
equal. 

They are bred to the very best sires of the day at 
any cost, St. Simon, Persimmon, Isinglass, St. Frus- 
quin, William the Third, Zinfandel, Ayrshire, Match- 
maker, John O’Gaunt, Collar or Wargrave. Itisno 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Simons Harrison’s year- 
lings demand the next attention at the Doncaster Sales 
to Sir Tatton Sykes’ and generally stand second in the 
list of averages. They always hold their own, too, 
as winners to be remembered when such names 
occur as Orzil, the capturer of 5,000 sovereigns, 
Stirrup Cup and Kissing Cup, both out of the same 
mare, getting together 4,500, Golightly, 2,000, 
Wedding Bell, 1,800, Prince Simon, 3,900, Glengarry, 
1,500, and a good many more. 

What recollections occur to the racing man on 
inspecting Mr. Simons Harrison’s paddocks at 
Cottingham ? He finds lots of old friends there, 
as, although the deepest student of Stud Book 


lore, with all the lines and branches at his fingers” 
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ends, from Eclipse to Persimmon, Mr. Harrison has 
the strongest penchant for the good race-course 
performers. Where did one see the lively-looking 
chestnut ? And the mention of Feather Boa recalls 
the first race of a day at Newmarket, when the ring 
men were coaxing their clients to take 7 to 4 about 
Hall Mark and cries of any odds, outsiders brought 
up a country sort of a “‘ yah-ho” to ask how much 
Feather Boa and the response was “ro to 1 to you,” 
and then they are coming home and a dark blue 
jacket is in front. It is Feather Boa and she has 
upset all the favourites, to the sublime contentment 
of the countryman who had his pound on. Feather 
Boa has been mated to Matchmaker, and that seems 
the right cross, Kendal and Donovan. Cross 
Roads is one of Mr. Elsey’s winners and she is by 
Minting out of a Marcion mare, and so quite one of 
Mr. Vyner’s sort. One can remember Debutante 
winning and the noise it made in town when the 
news came up that she had run second in the North- 
umberland Plate. 

A nice bred mare she is, by Queen’s Birthday out 
of Belle Demoiselle by Friars Balsam. She ought 
to go to a St. Simon horse and Sir Joshua was chosen 
for her this year. Then there is Guinea Hen, a 
winner by Gallinule out of Niblick by Childeric, the 
son of Scottish Chief; she should suit Collar. Mr. 
Simons Harrison, like a loyal subject, generally 
sends what he thinks his best to Persimmon, whose 
fee is a big one, 400 guineas, and the choice this: 
year fell upon Tragedy Queen by Gallinule out of 
Clarion by Ben Battle, her dam Blackwitch, a half- 
sister to Tragedy the dam of Wildfowler. Sweet 
Hilda is another winner of races and a nice-bred one 
by Pepper and Salt out of Boyne by Doncaster, so 
bred almost exactly like the beautiful Grey Leg; as 
a consort for William the Third this year, she should 
produce something quite in the staying order. Two 
or three points strike one in a ramble round Mr. 
Simons Harrison’s paddocks. He does not keep 
many old mares; they are all fashionably bred 
and he likes those that have won races and produced 
winners in their early stages of life. He bred nearly 
the best filly of last season in Orwell by Matchmaker 
out of the Queen of the Rivers, and that isa reason, 
of course, why Matchmaker has been chosen for 
three of the Cottingham mares this year. 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


The Fens in the one and the Wolds in the other, 
and they sum a goodly portion of the horsebreeding 
grounds of England. What good ones have been bred 
by Mr. Henry Chaplin at Blankney, to count Shot 
Over, the Derby winner, and then one turns to what 
Parson King did in breeding Manganese, Apology 
and The Miner, to follow it on to Baumber Park, 
where Mr. Taylor Sharpe bred Galopin, as the best 
he ever saw, of course, in one of his boxes, but with 
a lot of good useful winners besides like Grey Tick, 
the hero of the Cesarewitch in Igor. 
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There is no sounder breeder than Mr. Taylor 

Sharpe and if he turns out a series of classic winners, 
no one will be in the least surprised. Baumber, the 
estate of the Vyner family is quite the home of the 
Thoroughbred, what with Mr. Taylor Sharpe’s at all 
times fine stud, and Mr. Elsey’s racing stables, 
about the largest in England, to accommodate a 
string of eighty. 
!« There used to be another good stud in Lincoln- 
shire where the late Mr. William Marshal bred 
Shannon, the Goodwood Cup winner, Trent, the 
Grand Prix winner, and Damocles, the second in 
Flying Fox’s Derby, but on the death of the owner 
it was dispersed. Another great Stud is Mr. 
Botteril’s at Tathwell Hall, Louth, and this has 
been the nursery of a lot of winners, such as Minting 
Queen, Ella Tweed (both winners of the Brocklesby), 
Salisbury, Nobleman, Country Boy, Country Bump- 
kin, The Peg-away Colt, etc. Not to be forgotten, 
either is Mr. John Hill’s down in the Burton and 
Southwold countries, as that good yeoman had the 
Hermit mare, Moorhen, for his own riding, had many 
a good run on her and rode her in many a hunt hurdle 
race and steeplechase. Knowing her stoutness and 
honesty and that she was really born in the purple 
by Hermit, dam by Skirmisher, one of Voltigeur’s 
hardest sons, he determined to breed from her to the 
best, paid his 78 sovereigns fee for Isonomy after 
she had been bred a couple of years to unfashionable 
stallions and ridden and raced again in the interim, 
the result of the change being Gallinule, the sire of 
Wildfowler, Pretty Polly and a host besides. Some- 
thing cheaper was a temptation to send her and her 
bantling over to Tickhill where Silvester was 
stationed at the time, Lord Scarbrough - kindly 
allowing tenant farmers the use of him, but the foal 
from that venture died and Mr. Hill once more 
screwed up his courage to send her again to a crack 
and his choice for one or two reasons fell on Galopin. 
The result of this was Pioneer, the sire of Polar Star. 
Mr. Hill had not done with turning out winners, as 
a Speculum mare he got hold of he sent to 
Lord Scarbrough’s for a service to Prism and got 
about the best that sire ever fathered in Euclid, the 
winner of the great Kempton Jubilee of 2,000 
sovereigns. So much then for the enterprise of a 
tenant farmer who could ride steeplechases. That 
is the sort of grit that has done all for the British 
Empire to beat the world in horses. 

What do the Yorkshiremen say if comparisons 
are made with Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire ? 
There is a great deal of the past to be talked about, 
Blacklock, The Flying Dutchman, Voltigeur, Blink 
Bonny and Blair Athol, but in good truth a Derby 
winner was fairly wanted for the many-acred county 
last year, when Spearmint broke the spell of ill luck 
that has stuck to the North Country bred ones since 
Doncaster won the Derby in 1873. There is 
doubtless nothing in it, mere chance, and in point of 
fact there are more great studs than everin Yorkshire, 
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as besides Sir Tatton Sykes and Mr. Simons 
Harrison, there is Mr. MclIntyre’s large stud at 
Theakston Hall in the Bedale country and for some 
time past one of the most important homes of the 
day for such high-class sires as Tarporley, Queen’s 
Birthday, Best Man and Clwyd. A lot of good 
winners have sprung from Tarporley and Queen’s 
Birthday and the Theakston Stud has brought out 
some very useful winners. Then the old Sheffield 
Lane Paddocks are still flourishing, and instead of an 
Adventurer as of yore, there is the only descendant 
of King Tom in male tail to remind one of old Harka- 
way in King’s Messenger, twice winner of the Great 
Metropolitan and possibly the very stoutest horse 
of his day. His owner, Mr. Wilson, the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Fitzwilliam Hunt, is fortunate in the 
possession of such a likely sire of stout ones. 
Middleham, again, is always a sporting quarter. 
There is Mr. Peacock’s stud and winners are ever 
and anon springing from it, and at Thirsk, there is a 
stud that is bound to be one of the best managed 
in England, as Major Fife has no superior in 
what may be called equine organization. He 
is famous for all time as the founder of the 
Compton Stud Company, and if British Colonies, 
European nations, or the go-ahead people of 
Japan want a model as to how that sort of thing ~ 
ought to be done, they should look up the history 
of that particular institution. Major Fife’s stud at 
Langton Hall has, of course, some of the highest bred 
ones in it and his sultan of the Haras, St. Simon- 
Mimi, is certainly of the order, by St. Simon out of 
Mimi by Barcaldine, the winner of a One Thousand 
and Oaks. Traditions cling to districts and out 
on the Holderness Wolds, where John Scott trained 
thirteen St. Leger winners and the I’Ansons bred 
and trained Blink Bonny and Blair Athol, seems 
the fitting place for stud fortunes. Mr. I’Anson is 
still at Malton with his Blink Bonny farm, and hard 
by now is another establishment, in which Major 
Roberts, a stud book enthusiast, is guiding the 
destinies of what the public now call the John 
O’Gaunt stud, as the latter celebrated son of Isinglass 
and the grand La Fléche will always fill an important 
passage in racing record, through his own good deeds, 
and those of the gentleman who always rode him, 
as although three if not four amateurs have tried 
to win a Derby (one bears in mind Mr. William 
Bevill and Mr. G. S. Thompson), none have 
got so close as Mr. George Thursby, who was 
second on John O’Gaunt in St. Amant’s year, 1904. 
A real good colt the mighty John was, and being 
a son of the peerless La Fléche, he is worth thinking 
about as perhaps the greatest sire of the future. 
The great breeders like Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Simons Harrison have patronized him this year, 
and Sir John Thursby has naturally collected a nice 
lot of his own to include La Sagesse, the Oaks 
winner by Wisdom, Opera Dancer by Macheath, 
Cup of Assay by Sterling, Croceum by Martagon, 
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Briseis by Galopin, and the young mares Lady 
Dundas and Lady Disdain, the former a daughter 
of Ladas. 

The Wisdom Stud is another of marked im- 
portance, and situated also in the most sporting 
division of Yorkshire near Wetherby. Named after 
the great sire, it is ever the reminder of a very 
wonderful horse. Wisdom was nothing of a turf 
performer, he ran six times as a three-year-old 
without gaining a bracket and his form could be 
summed up through Mr. Vyner’s Thunder, who 
gave him 3 st. 8 lbs. for his difference of age in the 
great Cheshire Stakes, at Chester, and beat him a 
long way, and again at Epsom in the Craven Stakes, 
when Thunder won under ro st. 12 lbs., a hunting 
burden and Wisdom was second, beaten easily at 
gst.2lbs. The day afterwards he ran in the Derby, 
but started at 100 to 1. He was, however, one of 
those extraordinary cases of a fine-bred horse getting 
stock quite half as good again as himself, as he was 
the sire of Florence who won the Cambridgeshire 
under g st. 1 lb., Veracity, winner of both the Cam- 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire Handicap, Wiseman, 
another Lincolnshire Handicap winner, Surefoot, 
winner of the Two Thousand and Eclipse Stakes, 
Sir Hugo, winner of the Derby, La Sagesse, winner 
' of the Oaks, and Worldly Wise, a big winner of 
notable races. The late Mr. Hoole could have had 
any sort of money for him, but always refused and 
he died in his possession when he was just twenty 
years old. Mr. Hoole, Junr., naturally keeps up the 
family and purchased the fine bred and very speedy 
horse Lord Bobs by Bend Or out of the Hermit mare 
Silver Sea as the right and proper cross for Wisdom 
mares. 

It is no great border ground between Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire, one has almost to enquire 
whether Tickhill is in the great county or the 
other, and how famous that head centre of the 
Thoroughbred has been as the home in times 
past of Newminster, Strathconan and Rataplan. 
Lord Scarbrough, though, would claim his 
domains for Yorkshire and for all anyone knows 
the air and the soil is the same for the pro- 
duction of Derby winners, and yet Nottinghamshire 
has been the most prolific in that particular during 
the last five and thirty years, what with Cremorne, 
Ayrshire, and Donovan. Its chances, too, for the 
future are very great, as besides the Duke of Port- 
land’s there is another very big stud situated hard 
by Welbeck... In fact, the estates of Sir John 
Robinson, of Worksop Manor almost join, or really 
do join the Duke’s, the two stud establishments 
being barely four miles apart. Worksop Manor is 
a beautiful and very historical old place and Sir 
John Robinson is making it the most perfect 
abode for the thoroughbred that can be possibly con- 
ceived. Sir John is a capital sportsman, has ridden 
well to hounds for years with the Belvoir, Lord 
Galway’s and the Rufford and no one can teach him 
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anything about horses. When a few years ago, 
therefore, the catalogues of Messrs. Tattersall’s 
Doncaster sales set out a well-bred lot from the 
Worksop Manor, it was clear that in time they would 
be associated with a good many winners and so 
they have already. The good mare House Wife was 
bred there and Sir John had her sire Bread Knife 
some time, and also Raeburn, Donovan and now he 
has the well-known winner, Dinna-Forget by Loved 
One. To be close to the home of St. Simon, William 
the Third and Carbine is useful, and altogether Sir 
John has a stud of between thirty and forty mares to 
supply two lots of yearlings at Doncaster on different 
days, and giving every promise of producing winners 
to accord with the traditions of Nottinghamshire. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


STUDS HERE AND THERE—Mr. F. LuscomBe’s 
Marco—Sir THomas DEWAR—MR. R. BRICE 
AND FORFARSHIRE—LORD CARNARVON—THE 
OLD SuTToN PLacE StupD—Mr. HumBy AND 
RoyAL GEORGE—DORSETSHIRE AND THE LATE 
Lorp ALINGTON—Mr. B. ErramM—Mr. A. 
WoLFE—COBHAM AND ITS USEFULNESS. 

It does not appear so many years since on one 
fine May morn, Mr. Frank Luscombe was strolling 
through Mr. Ben Ellam’s paddocks at the Warren, 
Epsom, and making a purchase or two. He did not 
begin very well in selling yearlings, as the British 
public is so hard to please, but it was not long before 
he bred a very nice filly indeed by Charibert, and 
there were movements of many eyes as the charming 
chestnut made her first bow to an audience honouring 
Mr. Tattersall’s ring. Three hundred, four hundred, 
five hundred and she had gone up to more than Mr. 
Luscombe hoped for and that is so pleasant, to 
expect little and get much. After this matters 
smiled with the Tilgate Stud situated in a very 
pretty place in Sussex, something like half-way 
between London and Brighton. Mr. Luscombe 
saw that Hermit mares were throwing winners right 
and left and so he bought a little mare called Novi- 
tiate, barely 15 hands, but shapely, and there was 
some good old blood in her through Lambton. She 
had been bred by Mr. William Smith of Whimple, 
but she appears to have been too small to sell as 
a yearling, and bred from at three years old she 
evidently did not suit the sires chosen for her as 
she bred nothing of any note to Muncaster in four 
years and a trial with Highland Chief gave no better 
results than Young Chieftain, a selling plater and 
he could not win at that in his juvenile days. Mr. 
Luscombe mated her to Barcaldine and there was 
an immense change at once, as her fine chestnut 
colt, her own colour, grew and improved every day 
of his life. This was Marco. Mr. Luscombe kept him 
for his own racing. Young Tom Challoner trained 
him and with some nice stakes as a two-year-old 
and again at three including the Payne Stakes to 
his credit. Mr. Luscombe sold half of him for many 
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thousands before he stood out as a likely candidate 
for the Cambridgeshire of 1895. It was a good field 
that year, as Best Man had been kept for it and from 
all he had done in the past 9 st. seemed none too 
much for him. Then Count Schomberg had run 
close up in both the Duke of York Stakes and the 
Cesarewitch, and he looked turned loose at 6 st. 5 lbs. 
(he carried 6 st. 7 lbs.) and La Sagesse the Oaks 
winner was in at 7 st. g lbs. It will be well remem- 
bered how they backed Count Schomberg ; he was 
not a boy’s horse, however, and coming down the hill 
it was pretty plain that Marco could not lose and he 
practically ran home by himself by three lengths, a 
great performance, as Best Man was only giving him 
19 lbs. for the difference of three years and the Oaks 
winner was only giving him a pound. Marco won 
a race as a four-year-old, but he was asked to accom- 
plish some impossible tasks in the way of Handicaps. 

At the Stud he soon made himself known, as he 
got a lot of winners directly, his best for some two 
seasons being Mark-Time, a good horse over all 
distances and in 1905 another of his sons Sansovino 
landed Mr. Luscombe the second great race of his life 
by taking the Lincolnshire Handicap. The Marcos are 
all big powerful horses and are likely to carry on the 
famous Barcaldine line. Mr. Luscombe keeps about 
20 mares, ‘most of them bred, of course, to suit Marco. 

In the County of Dorset there has been 
one of the most celebrated studs in England 
to produce two Derby winners, Common and 
St. Blaise, and two St. Leger winners, Common 
and Throstle, besides a lot of other good racers, like 
Matchbox, Matchmaker and Friars Balsam. This 
was Lord Alington’s stud at Critchel, near Wim- 
borne, and it was perhaps the mainspring, as it were, 
of the happiest and most successful confederacy of 
the past century. Lord Alington bred the horses 
and went partners in them with his friend, Sir 
Frederick Johnstone. Then the skill of John Porter 
was added to it all and possibly, the genial master 
of Kingsclere has as deep a respect for Lord Alington 
and his confederate as for any of his distinguished 
patrons. No one could help liking Lord Alington, 
who, like Sir Frederick Johnstone, was a thorough 
sportsman, and the Baronet was well known at one 
time as the finest performer of all the first flight 
men with the Cottesmore or Quorn. 

Good things have come occasionally from Essex 
and it looked as if a Derby winner had been bred 
there, as Mr. Robert Brice, the much esteemed 
coursing judge, and his brother got together a few 
mares and brought out quite a nice lot of yearlings 
to the Doncaster Sales of 1898. One was about the 
best-looking colt seen for the week, but buyers would 
not take to him, and to help good sportsmen Sir 
Thomas Dewar bought half of him. This was 
Forfarshire and the style in which he won four races 
out of six as a two-year-old made him quite first-class 
and with a decided Derby chance. It was not to 
be, though, as although he started second favourite 
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to Diamond Jubilee at 100 to 30, he was never very 
dangerous, albeit he won a couple of races during 
the season which included the Great Foal Stakes at 
Newmarket of over 800 sovereigns and he was 
second in the Doncaster Stakes. Forfarshire is a 
fine powerful horse and out of a St. Simon mare, he is 
the sort to do extremely well at the stud. 

Hertfordshire has been rather notable as a county 
in which great winners have been produced. Pere- 
grine, a winner of the Two Thousand and second in the 
Derby, had been bred at the Glasgow paddock, near 
Enfield and so had Peter, a winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup, and Ingram, winner of the Goodwood 
stakes. It remained, though, for Lady Meux to 
breed the Derby winner of 1901, as with the Rosi- 
crucian mare La Reine mated to Florizel II. came 
Volodyovski, doomed to represent the American 
colours of Mr. Whitney, as the colt had been origin- 
ally leased to Lord William Beresford and transferred 
at his death to the American millionaire, since also 
deceased. It was an American victory all round, as 
Huggins from the United States trained him and 
Leslie Reiff rode him. Volodyovski, however, 
returned to Lady Meux’s beautiful stud farm at 
Theobalds Waltham Cross, and is now one of the 
fashionable sires of the day. The same stud has also 
turned out another classic winner in Vedas, who 
took the Two Thousand in r1g05. For the last 
season or two, Lord Marcus Beresford has taken 
the Glasgow stud, and so great winners in the future 
may be expected from this already notable district, 
as besides Volodyovski, Peregrine and Vedas, Mr. 
J. B. Joel has bred an Oaks winner on his stud 
farm at Northaw, Potters Bar, Our Lassie being 
that heroine in 1903. 

There is still another Hertfordshire stud, the 
property of Mr. A. Wolfe, of Broadlands, Royston, 
and that gentleman has turned out some useful 
winners such as Melange, etc. 

The great annual scene associated with the glories 
of Derby records has ere now shadowed the very 
ground on which such winners have gambolled as 
foals. It is believed that Sir Peter Teazle was born 
at the Oaks, near Epsom, and also Lord Derby’s 
Oaks winners, and certain it is that Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote’s Amatto was bred at Epsom and his 
gtave is shown there close to the Warren. This 
historical and sporting residence has for many 
years been held by Mr. Benjamin Ellam and he won 
the Oaks in 1866 with Tormentor, a filly bred by 
Mr. Greville by King Tom out of Torment by Alarm. 
Mr. Ellam has since bred a good many winners at 
the Warren and no one is better known. The 
Russians will not forget him in a hurry for sending 
Colorado out to them, as here was one of the best 
stallions in the country, as shown by his winners 
seen after his departure. 

Sussex has been at nearly all times the veritable 
land of the thoroughbred. The Earl of Egremont 
bred three Derby winners in four years, Hannibal, 
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Pedigree Chart of Black Sand. 
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Dr. Syntax 1811 
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Cardinal Beaufort and Election at Petworth, and 
there have been hundreds of winners since those 
days in the like of Petrarch, St. Gatien and down 
to Mr. Arthur James’s Gorgos, the winner of the 
Two Thousand last year. It seemed to be a continua- 
tion of history, therefore, to hear that Mr. James 
Buchanan had removed his stud from High Wycombe 
to his country seat of Lavington, near Petworth. 
The most up-to-date stabling has been built, 
paddocks laid down and everything thought of for 
the comfort of a valuable stud. Here it is that 
Black Sand is located and a very notable sire is he 
for the present and future. 

He is a beautifully bred horse all round and quite 
the best Hermit descendant in male tail to be found 
in the Stud Book by Melanion, son of Hermit, and 
Ayrshire’s dam by Thormanby out of Sanda, Sain- 
foin’s dam by Wenlock out of Sandal by Stockwell 
out of Lady Evelyn by Don John out of Industry 
by Priam. It is the sort of pedigree the late Sir 
Joseph Hawley would have delighted in, with the 
bottom rung of the ladder Priam, and then Black 
Sand was such a good horse to win the Cesarewitch 
as easily as he did under 8 st. 2 lbs. Mr. Buchanan 
has had some very formidable racers in the last ten 
years and he is likely to have some more, as 
Black Sand has commenced wonderfully well, 
what with the Word of Honour colt, Zinc and 
Gold Sand. 

It is no great stretch from Sussex into Hampshire, 
the county that saw the first days of the Derby 
winners, Pyrrhus the First and Andover, and nowa 
great stud is rising at Highclere, Lord Carnarvon’s 
family seat, and as the latter nobleman is well-known 
as an extremely good judge of racing and of the kind 
of horses to win big races, it can be taken for granted 
that much will be heard of in the future from this 
quarter. Already his young sires, Robert le Diable, 
winner of the City and Suburban, Doncaster Cup 
and Duke of York Stakes, and Mauvezin, the winner 
of the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, are in demand, 
and if the pedigrees of both are read, with very good 
reason. Robert le Diable, as a son of Ayrshire out 
of a mare by Melton, grandam sister to Bend Or, 
brings in all the blood that has brought out the 
best winners during the last quarter of a century— 
The Hampton, the Thormanby (twice) the Melton, 
everything, bar the direct St. Simon strain, and he 
should therefore suit the daughters of the great sire 
or to inbreed more Hampton mares by Persimmon ; 
time will show. Of Surrey and Kent one might fill 
pages with associations when thinking even of 
Cobham, Middle Park, and Leybourne Grange, but 
many of the associations have passed away. The 
builders and railway contractors have taken hold 
of Middle Park. Lord Northcliffe has taken Sutton 
Place, the home so long of Mr. Caledon Alexander 
and Thunderbolt, on a long lease, and it is said he 
does not care much about horses. The paddocks 
are still occupied by Mr. L. Humby, the enthusiastic 
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breeder, who has turned out some good winners, to 
include Royal George, the victor of the Kempton 
Jubilee of 1902. 

Fortunate, indeed, it is that Cobham still remains, 
and for the continued greatness of the Horses of 
the British Empire may it stand long as the useful 
stud of all England. Thirty-five years ago, when 
the senior Mr. Blenkiron had passed away and there 
had been three days’ sale at Middle Park to disperse 
his favourites, it was thought that a National Stud 
should rise on its ashes and that was the beginning 
of the first Cobham stud, when a home was made for 
Blair Athol. It was such an important institution 
that it should have had Government support, but 
it had not, and the various influences of a public 
company were not exactly in accord with the 
requirements of such an undertaking. It drooped, 
therefore, but one gentleman never gave up the 
idea that there should be one stud as a sort of 
authority for strangers to look to and to take up the 
public questions in regard to breeding the thorough- 
bred. This was Mr. William Allison, who took the 
earliest opportunity to reform Cobham into a private 
company, and this has resulted in considerable 
advantage to the breeding of horses throughout the 
whole country. He thought that a good deal of the 
blood that had been taken out of England might 
be returned. Fisherman and Musket had been the 
stoutest horses seen in England for a period of thirty 
years, and with a good deal of acumen on the part 
of the late Messrs. Fisher, White and others, they 
had been purchased for Australia and New Zealand. 
To get their lines into our pedigrees, therefore, it was 
necessary to re-import their sons, that had shown 
their own qualities in the Antipodes, and to locate 
them as sires in this country. That is what Mr. 
Allison set about doing on behalf of his company. 
He established a clientéle and thereby got Merman, 
who won the Cesarewitch and Goodwood Cup for 
Mr. Jersey before his services were requisitioned at 
the stud, and also Trenton, who combined the blood 
of both Musket and Fisherman, Carnage the same, 
Abercorn also, and the absolute result has been that 
some of the best hunting sires in the country, as 
seen at the latest Royal Commission Show are by 
Trenton or Abercorn. Besides Australia, Mr. Allison 
has turned his attention to other countries that have 
taken valuable blood lost almost by English 
apathy. 

France made the greatest effort in horse expen- 
diture in 1858, by giving 4,000 sovs. for the Flying 
Dutchman, and but for one mare, almost accidentally 
mated to Vedette, namely Flying Duchess, dam 
of Galopin, the line would have been practically 
lost. Mr. Allison, therefore, got Pastisson, a descen- 
dant from the Flying Dutchman. He did not see 
either why an own brother in blood to the peerless 
Sceptre should pass his days in South Africa, and 
so he got Collar re-imported for a more useful sphere 
at Cobham. 
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The property of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. By Barcaldine out of Sad, by Lord Lyon. 
Winner of the Oaks, 18or. 
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W. A. Rowch. Maid of the Mint. 


The property of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. By Minting out of Warble, by Skylark. 
Dam of Spearmint. 
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W A. Rowch. Game Chick. 


The property of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. By Gallinule out of Tierce. 
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W. A. Rouch. Little Eva. 


The property of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. By Little John out of Lady Carden, by Lord Gough. 
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PLATE 93. 


W. A. Rouch. 


Santry. 


The property of Mr. James Buchanan. By Gallinule out of E.P., by Necromancer. 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Black Sand. 


The property of Mr. James Buchanan. 3y Melanion out of Sanda, by Wenlock, 


Winner of the Cesarewitch, 1902, 
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W. A. Rouch. Mackintosh. 


The property of Mr. F. Leach, M.R.C.V.S. By Florizel II. out of Cullercoats, by Darby. 
Winner of the Gold Vase (Ascot), 1901. 


PLATE 06. 


W. A. Kouch. 


Colonia. 
The property of Mr. W. Hall Walker. By Persimmon out of Sandblast, by Sheen. 
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Mr. Allison travels nearly every winter to see how 
British Stock is being employed elsewhere, and of 
course he has become the authority for the other 
nations to apply to. He was thus the medium of 
selling Galtee More to the Russians for 20,000 
guineas, and in the case of others to India, South 
America and Roumania, and so Cobham has become 
a national depot for all business relating to the 
thoroughbred. Its annual sale by Messrs. Tattersall 
proves this and the popularity of its system, to 
see 150 boxes of the establishment filled with some 
of England’s best and some half a dozen stallions, 
inheriting lines that cannot be found elsewhere. 
There is a usefulness attached to it that could not 
be exceeded. 

There has been another portion of Mr. Allison’s 
work with which I can conclude my treatise on the 
British thoroughbred. He has expounded the views 
of the late Bruce Lowe, which is generally called 
the figure system of breeding and in my many 
researches and visits to great studs, I have found 
that the system has been in numerous cases adopted. 
At the same time, though, I think that Mr. Allison 
made it more applicable than Bruce Lowe, when he 
explained it in his excellent volume entitled “‘ The 
British Thoroughbred Horse.” There was a want 
of cohesion and result in Bruce Lowe’s theory. 
The supposed Barbs or Arabs were not good enough 
for his important foundations. 

There is no proof at all as to what Royal mares 
really were. Cromwell’s commands to get some 
Eastern blood may be historical fact, but much 
later experience of dealings with Arabs and Turks 
has shown that no reliance whatever can be given 
to assertions as to how such animals are ever 
obtained. The Darley Arabian sounds well in the 
research given and that was much later than that 
which relates to the Royal mares, and later still was 
the Godolphin Arabian whose tracing is wrapt in 
entire mystery as to whether he was a Barb or an 
Arab. All that can be laid down in reasonable 
certainty is that from 1700 Englishmen became very 
devoted to animal culture, horses, foxhounds, grey- 
hounds, and cattle seemed to draw out a national 
characteristic that was certainly unique amongst 
nations and it increased as years rolled on. The 
breeds were established in the next half-century, 
but in all cases it had been done by crossing at first 
and then by blending or inbreeding. Then came 
about the national uses for it all, road work, coaching, 
hunting, racing of a much higher order than hitherto 
and all the result of British breeding. There cannot 
be any advantage in going back to the elementary 
stages. Where would be the value of tracing the 
foxhound to a tap-root that might have descended 
from a turnspit? We trace it from old family 
records to hounds that did hunt, that is enough, 
and the rest is the British adaptability in the im- 
provement of animal form and excellence. 
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The British thoroughbred is so magnificent and 
has had such a world-wide influence as to make 
one doubt an alien source. Better to think that it 
was something that belonged to the country in past 
ages, improved and brought to a condition approach- 
ing perfection by the pioneers of racing, who founded 
the Jockey Club and brought the pastime under rule. 

These days just preceded Herod, Eclipse and 
Matchem and for the next sixty years the ancestors 
of present-day sportsmen adopted the plan of inter- 
breeding between the three. Such are the lessons 
of the Stud book and if Bruce Lowe had confined 
his studies to that time and divided the families, 
and they are very numerous from about that 
date, his work would have been of the most 
useful order and the whole of it could be taken 
up now. I have endeavoured to show that 
certain periods of breeding have been better as 
the cause advanced. There is no mistaking the 
altered conditions of the race-horse by the time 
Beningborough was consorted to Evelina, and again 
when the two great mares of the race-course, Penelope 
and Eleanor, founded lines that led up to Priam and 
the other heroes of the thirties. If the changes in 
the racing system brought about signs of deteriora- 
tion after the first half of the nineteenth century, 
there was an ample revival in the seventies and such 
horses seen again as St. Simon, Ormonde, Persimmon 
and St. Frusquin, could not have been antici- 
pated or expected by the most ardent lovers of the 
thoroughbred living fifty years ago. 

My pages may show all that has come of this 
national horse breeding. It has had much to do 
with the rise of nations. The Armies of the Conti- 
nent, the Trotters of America, the Industries of the 
Colonies, are all in a sort of sympathy with the 
British thoroughbred. It is the market for the 
world, and nations advancing rapidly, like Japan, 
can take England’s history to show how it has all 
been done. Japan of all countries can be looked 
to, after the statement has gone forth that millions 
of horses are to be available for the Land of the 
Mikado in sixteen years. The lessons from England 
must be taken for this ultimatum. The movement 
is not so large even now as one might think, as by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Weatherby, I am informed that 
the number of breeders in England and Ireland only 
reach sixteen hundred, and that a little over five 
thousand names comprise the mares accounted for 
in the latest Stud Book record. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF STEEPLECHASING—IHE 
Frrst GREAT HorSES—THEIR BREEDING— 
THE NOTABLE RIDERS—THE GRAND NATIONAL 
—ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE FUTURE. 


HE origin of the steeplechaser marked a 

very important epoch in British history, 

as the hunting field had brought out a 

class of rider hitherto unknown, and to 

follow hounds in the way they regarded 
horsemanship and the capabilities of horses was not 
sufficiently hazardous or competitive. Hence it 
was that steeplechasing in England commenced 
about thirty years after Mr. Hugo Meynell had 
established a style of riding over a country 
in Leicestershire. There had been matches in 
Ireland as early as 1752, but there is no authentic 
record as to the kind of horses engaged in them, 
and it is open to doubt as to whether the horses bred 
up to 1780 were at all of the kind to perform as they 
did forty years later. Englishmen born about the 
latter date appear to have been endowed with 
extraordinary boldness and fortitude. Fighting 
was certainly one of their first principles in life. 
They were wonderfully enterprising in actual war- 
fare, were very intent on matters connected with 
the prize-ring, encouraged cock-fighting, fought duels 
without any compunction, and altogether lived in 
a Spartan era. The horses appeared to grow up 
to all this, and by the date of Waterloo there lived 
the descendants of Sir Peter, Orville, King Fergus, 
Waxy, Gohanna and Catton. Horses were plentiful 
that could do anything that men could do with them. 
The earliest steeplechasers may have been great 
hunters, but changes were brought about quickly 
enough to show that a steeplechaser need not of 
necessity be a hunter or vice versa. Those of the 
former class had been too valuable to do much work 
with hounds, and the perfectly made one for that 
purpose might be regarded as spoilt if given much 
practice between the flags. The horses of the fast 
Melton days, between the years 1820 and 1835, must 
have been of a wonderful kind and stamp. That 
they had been bred specially for the fast school was 
palpable enough, and if all of them were not clean 
thoroughbred, the best must have been very nearly 
so. Mr. Osbaldeston’s Clasher and Captain Horatio 
Ross’s Clinker were said to have been half-brothers 
by the same sire Clinker, a brown son of Sir Peter 
out of Hyale by Phenomenon (son of Herod), so 
very inbred, out of Rally by Trumpator out of 
Fancy, sister to Diomed, by Florizel, son of Eclipse. 
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At any rate, there were two sons by Sir Peter out 
of Hyale, called Clasher and Clinker, one running in 
the St. Leger of his year and the other in the Derby. 
It is, therefore, tolerably evident that the competitors 
in the great steeplechase match, Clasher and Clinker, 
were near relatives. The severity of that contest 
over four miles of the stiffest country in Leicester- 
shire was shown by the acknowledgment of Osbal- 
deston that it tired him more than his hundred mile 
match at Newmarket, and the regularly established 
steeplechases of about that time at St. Albans and 
Daventry were of very much the same character, 
namely, four miles of natural country, but specially 
picked out for stiffness, a very wide brook to cross, 
often enough twice, ox fences that could not be 
broken, and meaning a double rail with quick-set 
or hedge between, with the choice of high banks 
walls and five-barred gates. Such obstacles at 
racing pace, which soon became the order of 
the day, required extraordinary horses, and 
they were frequently given too much to do, as, for 
instance, at Daventry, out of thirteen runners it was 
reported that four were killed, two being returned 
as drowned. 

What was more extraordinary as showing the pluck 
and courage of the people of those times is that enor- 
mous fields came to the post on nearly all occasions. 
In the first St. Albans Steeplechase in 1831 there 
were thirteen starters, and when the line was made 
still stiffer in 1832 there were nineteen. In both 
races the winner was the same horse, Moonraker, who 
was said to have been by Moonraker, a son of Whale- 
bone, but no pedigree was given. He must have 
been: very good, as in his second victory at St. 
Albans, when ridden by Seffert, a London riding 
master, he was full of running when close home, 
and cleared twenty-one feet at the last fence. He 
had then a desperate race with Grimaldi to win by 
half a length. This brought about a match with 
Grimaldi ridden by Osbaldeston, and the St. Albans 
verdict was reversed. 

The pedigrees of the jumpers in those days were 
not very carefully recorded, but Grimaldi, certainly 
one of the champions, was always entered as by 
Grimaldi, and was a grey, like the latter, who was 
first of all called Drum Major, by Delpini out of 
the Weathercock mare, and going back to Matchem. 
It was soon seen, scanty as the pedigrees were, that 
the highest bred ones from known racing performers 
were the best to get over four miles of stiff country, 
as the Hon. J. Brand’s The Poet, another winner at 
St. Albans, was by Catton, and the great Yorkshire 
four-mile heat runner was also sire of The Nun, a win- 
ner at Leamington, where she beat a field of thirteen, 
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that included such cracks as Lottery, Vivian, Sir 
William, Jerry and Charity. Vivian, the favourite 
of Captain Becher, and his mount in over twenty 
steeplechases, was by Fencer, a son of Whalebone. 
Lottery has always been handed down as a son of 
the great racer Lottery, and it was the hardest 
blood in the country from Tramp and Dick Andrews, 
the four-mile champions of their decades. The 
steeplechaser Lottery was very great—as the first 
Grand National comprised a very notable field and 
every competitor was bred from about England’s 
stoutest sires—as second to Lottery was Seventy-four 
a son of Memnon, a good performer on the flat by 
Whisker, and the third Pauline was by Starch, a son 
of Waxy Pope by Waxy. Then there was True 
Blue by Jujube, running fourth, and that sire 
was by Juniper, the sire of the famous Camarina, 
out of Cat by the stout Stamford. There was 
also Cannon Ball by Cannon Ball, son of Sancho, 
The Nun by Catton, and Charity by Woodman, 
son of Lop, not quite traced in’ the Stud Book, 
but a proved stayer. The Grand National at that 
time was over 5 miles, weights 12 stone each, and 
the following was the field and result of this first 


GRAND NATIONAL (1839). 
Mr. Elmore’s br. g. Lottery by 


Lottery .. . «#42» «e~ Jem Mason,t 
Sir E. Mostyn’s ch. g. Seventy- 

four Bey te? ee Jus 5 2 gl Oi Oliver 23 
Mr. Theobald’s b.m. Pauline .. Martin, 3 
Mr. Stephenstone’s ch. g. True 

Blue a wee eke hy Tamer) A 
Capt. Child’s b.g. Conrad Capt. Becher, o 
Mr. Robertson’s Cramp «<9, Wilmot, o 
Mr. A. G. Bowen’s Rambler . Morgan, o 

_ Mr. Newcombe’s Cannon Ball . Owner, o 

Mr. Marshall’s Railroad .. Morgan, o 
Capt. Lamb’s Jack Wadlow, o 
Mr. Vever’s Charity x dias 9 Hardy, o 
Lord McDonald’s The Nun A. McDonagh, o 
Sir D. Baird’s Pioneer Walker, o 
Mr. Fergusson’s Daxon .. Owner, o 
Mr. Fergusson’s Rust W. McDonagh, 0 
Mr. Fergusson’s Barkston Byrne, o 
Mr. J. Oswald’s Dictator Carlen, o 


Lottery won easily by a length and a half, and 
the five miles was completed in 14 min. 53 seconds. 

That the event took on immensely with the public 
there was every proof, as from the time of this 
opening anniversary it has ranked with the Derby 
as one of England’s great sporting carnivals. The 
best steeplechasers have always been reserved for 
it, and to win it has been regarded as the greatest 
of equine exploits. Foreigners have tried many 
times to wrest the honour from this country, but 


with only partial success, and the British Colonies ~ 


have done better by winning it outright with one 
of their own breeding. That sporting field of 
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seventeen apparently set the seal on the event for 
ever, and up to within a few years ago some of the_ 
actors of that busy scene on the Aintree course 
were alive to tell the story. Tom Oliver lived into 
the seventies after winning four subsequent Grand 
Nationals, and Mr. Newcombe, who was the pro- 
prietor of the Plymouth Theatre for over forty 
years, lived until he was very nearly ninety. 
That one Irish gentleman, the celebrated “ Tom” 
Fergusson, ran three for the event, and rode one 
of them himself, gave a spirit to his countrymen 
that has never since drooped at all, as in no 
year has an Irish representative been missing, and 
on twenty-three occasions they have won it. Scot- 
land, too, has followed the example of Sir David 
Baird, who, after running Pioneer in Lottery’s 
Grand National, took him to Eglinton Park, and 
won a big race when riding himself, and beating 
the Marquis of Waterford and other well-known 
Sportsmen. 

Since then Scotland has been represented in many 
anniversaries, and won it once with Old Joe. Every- 
thing considered, therefore, the title of Grand 
National was well bestowed, and as with the 
great three-year-old classic races, the form of the 
British-bred one is very much determined by the 
contests at Liverpool. 

For some four years the conditions remained as 
they had been originally framed, as to the weight of 
12 stone, but the distance four miles. Some very good 
horses won under the same conditions, to number 
Jerry in 1840, and a particularly fine bred horse 
was this hero, as he was by Catterick, a son of 
Octavian, out of a sister to Jenny by Bellerophon. 
He was, therefore, clean thoroughbred, and thus 
gave a good illustration that there is nothing better 
than a big thoroughbred to do four miles Over a 
country under 12 stone. The second, though, to 
Jerry was far more useful in an equine posterity 
point of view, as this was the grey Irish horse 
Arthur, who had been fortunately enough left as a 
Stallion, and for twenty years or more he filled 
Ireland with the best of steeplechasers and hunters. 
Sportsmen of present times are well acquainted 
with pedigrees of grandam or great - grandam 
by Old Arthur. This was the horse, and as clean 
bred as Jerry by Sir Hercules, dam by Sir Harry 
Dimsdale, grandam by Stamford. What a bred 
one for stoutness, and to run second at six years 
old in a Grand National under the-12 stone condi- 
tions! He was owned by Mr. Barry, and ridden 
by Allan McDonough. 

It was very apparent in the early forties that the 
best countries in the kingdom for horse-breeding 
were coming out through the comparatively new 
pastime of steeplechasing, as in the first four years 
of the Grand National two winners had been bred 
in Lincolnshire, namely, Jerry and Gaylad, the 
latter a magnificent son of Brutandorf, who had 
carried off various stakes at the Brocklesby Hunt 
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Meetings, and was often ridden by his breeder, 
Mr. E. Davey, who died at a good old age not 
many yearsago. Steeplechasing had great patrons 
at this time, and England and perhaps the world 
owes them much for bringing a fine breed of 
horses to perfection. These were thoroughbred 
horses, but not affected at all by early training or 
racing. It is stated still in Lincolnshire that 
neither Lottery, who was bred somewhere near 
Stamford, Jerry nor Gaylad were touched until 
they were four year olds, but allowed to run in 
fields and straw-yards. That could always be done 
in those days, but modern fashions have barred 
such customs. At any rate, a class of chaser or 
hunter grew up in the thirties and forties that 
were thought by both home and foreign critics to 
be of the exact stamp for cavalry and general 
purposes, and the recipe was certainly the thorough- 
bred sire, and as much blood besides as possible. 
This made the trade for thoroughbred stallions in 
France, Germany, Russia and, in fact, with all the 
European countries, and so it brought wealth to the 
kingdom, if it somewhat diminished her stock 
of horses. 

The most distinguished sportsmen in rank and 
field fame had a fondness for the sport from the 
first. The Earl of Eglinton, the owner of the 
Flying Dutchman, went in for it very heartily by 
establishing a meeting at Eglinton Park, and riding 
himself on Multum in Parvo and other favourites. 
Lord Clanricarde was very often seen between the 
flags, contending with both amateurs and profes- 
sionals, so again was Lord William Fitzroy, Lord 
Cranstoun, Lord Desart, Lord Strathmore, Sir 
David Baird, the Hon. A. J. Villiers, Captain Horatio 
Ross, Mr. Hope Johnstone, Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, 
and many more delighting in nothing better than a 
scamper and a struggle over a country. 

There were splendid men indeed in the twenties, 
thirties and forties, headed perhaps by the game 
little Squire Osbaldeston, who was at home either in 
riding Rattler in a thirty-four mile trotting match, 
Clasher in a match over about the stiffest four miles 
in Leicestershire against Dick Christian, the biggest 
rough-rider in the world, or shooting partridges 
against the greatest shots known. But there 
were a lot of all-round men besides to follow him 
very closely, such as Captain Horatio Ross, the 
Marquis of Waterford, who rode a fourth in the 
Grand National in 1840, Jerry’s year; Captain 
Skipworth, who could do anything on a horse ; 
Captain Becher, the hardest of the hard; Jem Mason 
with a seat and hands that an Alfred Day could 
not excel; Tom Oliver, a veritable demon to shake 
off; old John Lamplugh, as wise as a judge when 
riding a steeplechaser of his own training, and to 
add to the number Field Nicholson, Lionel Holmes, 
the brothers McDonough (Allan especially), Seffert, 
Powell, Oldacre, who always rode for Baron de 
Rothschild, the elder Mr. Bevell (and his son, 
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the latter still living), Mr. Bretherton, who rode 
Jerry in the Grand National when he won, Denny 
Wynne, Crickmere, and others. The Grand Nationals 
brought most of them together, as after the first 
event it was the keystone of steeplechasing; the 
fields were enormous, despite the stiffness of the 
country and the serious accidents that nearly 
always occurred. Englishmen and Irishmen did 
not mind them in those days. Nineteen started in 
1844, twenty-two in 1846, and twenty-nine in 1847. 
It became a handicap in 1843, and the Earl of 
Sefton, who did more for sport than any other man 
in England in establishing the Grand National and 
Waterloo Cup, had the course altered in some 
degrees, shortened slightly and with fences put up 
to suit Leicestershire hunters. Later on alterations 
took place that were not the good Earl’s handiwork, 
but, everything considered, the Grand National and 
the principal steeplechases throughout the country 
received the most powerful and influential patronage 
from the wealth and rank of the land, as there were 
the Lords Chesterfield, Suffield, Howth, Downshire, 
Maidstone, Russell, Clanricarde, Rothschild, Mac- 
donald, Redesdale, Ranelagh, and Gardner, running 
horses in most of the big events. So rapid was the 
movement that in 1845 it was estimated that six 
hundred horses were in special training in England 
and Ireland for steeplechasing, and they have gone 
on increasing ever since, until the numbers have 
reached many thousands, mixed, perhaps, a good 
deal in quality, but still at all times including some 
wonderful horses—the like of which could not be 
seen outside the British Empire. 

Ireland has always gone close for Grand National 
honours, second with Arthur in 1840, the winner 
Discount by Sir Hercules (bred in Ireland) in 1844 ; 
Lord Howth’s The Switcher was third in 1846, and 
Mathew, bred in Ireland and owned by an Irish 
gentleman, won it in 1847. Then came Capt. 
d’Arcy’s the Knight of Gwynne, ridden by his 
owner, second in 1849, followed by Abd-el-Kader’s 
first victory in 1850, when the three placed horses 
represented Ireland, as the Knight of Gwynne 
was second again, and the Marquis of Waterford’s 
St. John third, the latter occupying the same 
position to Abd-el-Kader in his next victory in 
1851. So far the winners had been big slashing 
horses of the 16-hand order—Lottery being 16.1, so 
it was said, and Seventy-four quite as big, and a 
thicker horse through. Jerry and Arthur were both 
of a fair size, but very bloodlike. Arthur has been 
described to me as a long, low horse, very like his 
grandson the Lamb, but bigger. It is possible 
that no better steeplechase horse was ever. bred 
than Lottery. George Dockery, who trained him 
at Epsom, used to tell Mr. Elmore that he could 
beat all his flat racers, and Jem Mason could. do 
anything he liked with him in actual contest. He 
could trot over a ploughed field faster than most 
horses could gallop, and until crushed by the new 
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The property of Mr. Preston. 
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The property of Mr. C. G. Assheton-Smith. 


Brunette. 


Winner of Twenty-two Steeplechases. 


Cloister. 


Winner of the Grand National Steeplechase, 
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W.A. Rouch. Why Not. 


The property of Capt. Fenwick. Winner of the Grand National Steeplechase, 1894. 
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W. A. Rouch. The Soarer. 
The property of Mr. W. Hall Walker. Winner of the Grand National Steeplechase, 1896, 
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system of handicapping, there was nothing at all 
near him. He could have won his Grand National, 
so many people thought, under 14 stone. His 
constitution must have been wonderful, as with 
all his chasing and training he lived to be a very old 
horse; and worked on a farm, drawing gravel in a 
cart, when over twenty years old. That no country 
could have been too big for him was shown by his 
victory at Daventry, when it was said that those 
who had selected the course should have been tried 
for manslaughter, the first reports of it in London 
being that Captain Becher and Vivian had been 
drowned, and that three other jockeys and their 
horses had been killed. This was not exactly the 
result, but a horse called Whizgig was drowned ; 
the Disowned died in running, and only Lottery 
and Vivian completed the course. Besides his big 
victory in the Grand National, Lottery won at 
Leamington twice, Daventry, Cheltenham twice, 
Maidstone, Stratford-on-Avon twice—at the Metro- 
politan Grounds, Dunchurch, Northampton, New- 
port Pagnell, Romford and Windsor. He had 
been no great hunter, as no one but Jem Mason 
could have ridden him comfortably, and although 
the jockey and the horse were so inseparable in their 
many victories over flood and field, Lottery hated 
Mason, and tried to savage him when he came into 
his stable years after they had parted ordinary 
company. Such are the relations often between 
horse and man when the associations have been of a 
fighting and struggling order. 

A great horse no doubt was Gaylad, more of the 
big hunting type than Lottery. In Lincolnshire 
he is still called the best horse that ever looked 
through a bridle; Captain Skipworth rode him 
in his early days, but Mr. Davey, who had bred him, 
was not satisfied with one of the Captain’s exploits 
when Lionel Holmes beat him on Croxby, and so 
rode him himself at the next Hunt Meeting, and won 
with him at Horncastle, when he reversed the Croxby 
verdict in a canter by six lengths. With 14 Ibs. 
extra Mr. Davey rode him again at Chelmsford, 
and won the big steeplechase there, beating Lottery 
in a field of nine, but a month afterwards, when 
trying to give Lottery 9 lbs., the award was the 
other way. 

It was shortly after this that Mr. Elmore 
determined to have the two best steeplechasers 
in the world, and so bought Gaylad for a very 
big figure in those days, it was said 1000 sovs. 
The next year he ran both Gaylad and Lottery 
in the Grand National, and in a field of fifteen the 
last-named was slightly the better favourite, albeit 
he was carrying 18 lbs. extra. Tom Oliver rode 
Gaylad, and Jem Mason Lottery, and the former 
catching Seventy-four over the last hurdles won 
very easily by four lengths. There were great 
performers in the field, as the third was the grey 
Peter Simple, quite one of the best of his time by 
Arbutus, also a grey, and the fourth was The Returned 
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by Monreith, a son of Stamford, and Bit of Tartan 
by Sir Charles. He was ridden by his owner, Mr. 
Hope Johnstone, who took him back to Scotland, 
and six weeks afterwards won two notable steeple- 
chases on him at Eglinton Park, the heavy-weight 
stakes in which the weight carried was IS" St. 7, 
and the light-weight stakes at 12 st. 7. The follow- 
ing year, in the colours of Mr. Stirling Crawfurd and 
ridden by Scott, The Returned got second to 
Discount, to whom he was giving 16 lbs., and there 
were seventeen others behind them. The son of 
Monreith, therefore, proved himself one of the best 
of his time. The grey Peter Simple must have been 
of that order also, as in the following year, when 
Mr. Stirling Crawfurd’s Cure All won, he got second 
under top weight, and a great after performance of his 
was when he won the Great Handicap Steeplechase 
at Hereford under 12 st. 12, beating a very large 
field and giving everything from a stone to three 
stone. He also won at Horncastle, Louth, Boston, 
Grantham, Driffield, and was, doubtless, a very 
grand steeplechaser. 

Two good horses had Baron Rothschild at this 
time in Consul by Irish Napoleon and Oliver Twist 
by Shortwaist, brother to Longwaist, one of the 
best stayers of his day, but although winning 
frequently with Oldacre in the saddle they were 
always beaten by Lottery, Gaylad and Peter Simple. 
Seventy-four was, of course, very good to have got 
second in two Grand Nationals to Lottery and 
Gaylad, but he had an unlucky knack of running 
second; and better perhaps was Mr. Anderson’s 
Cigar by Petworth, as he was second to Charity in 
the Grand National, beating both Peter Simple and 
Lottery, the latter though carrying an impossible 
weight, and there was another remarkable perform- 
ance on the part of Cigar, as over four miles at 
Warwick the finish in a field of six was confined to 
Cigar and Legacy, both by Petworth, a son of 
Whalebone, and the two ridden by the brothers 
Allan and William McDonough. In this race the 
tables were turned on Charity, who failed to give 
Cigar 7 lbs. A good mare at the time was the Hon. 
F. Craven’s brown mare Gipsy by Belzoni, the good 
Leicestershire hunting sire by Blacklock, and with 
the Hon. J. A. Villiers in the saddle she was seen 
winning the big steeplechase at Leamington, beating 
Capt. “ Billy ” Peel on Mischief, and a big field that 
included Seventy-four and Legacy. The greatest 
mare at that time was Brunette, by Sir Hercules, 
dam by Yeomanry, grandam by Welcome. She 
had won everything in Ireland, taking the chief 
steeplechase at Mullingar three years in succession, 
the great steeplechase at Dublin, the Meath Gold 
Cup at Team, the Foxhunters’ Stakes in King’s 
County, a big steeplechase at Limerick in which 
she beat Mathew, the Grand National winner, and 
A. McDonough, who rode her in all her victories, 
declared up to the day of his death that she was the 
best steeplechaser he had ever seen. She was a 
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ereat winter favourite for the Grand National in 
Mathew’s year, but went wrong at the eleventh hour 
and was only started to save some bets. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE GREAT PERFORMERS OF THE _ FORTIES, 
CHANDLER AND ABD-EL-KADER—MIss Mow- 
BRAY, THE FIRST MARE TO WIN A GRAND 
NATIONAL—IHE LIKING OF HORSES FOR THE 
AINTREE COURSE—PETER SIMPLE THE SECOND 
—Frep ARCHER’S FATHER—EMIGRANT’S YEAR 
—THE SUPPOSED DECADENCE OF STEEPLE- 
CHASING—ANOTHER REVIVAL. 


The early history of steeplechasing clearly shows 
that the sportsmen of those times were great in 
their belief that the best of the hardest blood as 
proved on the Turf was alone suitable for cross- 
country contests, as nothing could excel the breeding 
of Clinker, Clasher, Lottery, Gaylad, Peter Simple, 
Brunette, Arthur, Gipsy, and The Returned, so 
far at least as their sires were concerned. The old 
Clinker was by Sir Peter, son of Highflyer, son of 
Herod, three horses in succession, the stoutest four- 
mile racers of their decades. Lottery was by 
Lottery, almost unbeaten over four miles, and his 
sire Tramp had the same reputation, whilst Brutan- 
dorf, the sire of Gaylad, won the Chester Cup, 
together with other long distance races, and was by 
Blacklock out of Mandane by Pot-8-Os, son of Waxy. 
Then there were two great steeplechase performers 
in the late thirties or early forties, The Poet and The 
Nun, by Catton, son of Golumpus, son of Gohanna, 
who finished a dead heat with Waxy after running 
four miles, while another, the mare Gipsy, was by 
Belzoni, son of Blacklock, and then too the winner 
of several steeplechases, called Flacrow, was by 
Blacklock himself. Sir Hercules, a proved stayer by 
winning The Claret at Newmarket, began in his 
earliest stud life to get stout jumpers, and he had 
probably more descendants of that class to date 
from Arthur to Frigate than any other horse to be 
found in the Stud Book. His pedigree was magni- 
ficent, for it reads by Whalebone out of Peri by 
Wanderer, son of Gohanna. The grey Peter Simple 
was by Arbutus, son of Walton, son of Sir Peter, 
grandam by Hambletonian, and Seventy - four 
was by Memnon, a St. Leger winner in a field of 
twenty-nine and a hero of an Ascot Cup. It may 
certainly have been chance that the best bred ones 
came to the fore, but it looks as if those of a 
past generation picked them out from the deeds 
of their sires and grandsires to do almost impossible 
deeds associated with the greatest danger. From 
the first Grand National to that which completed 
the half century, the greatest steeplechasers would 
be Lottery, Gaylad, Brunette, Peter Simple, Vivian, 
The Returned, Cigar, Seventy-four, Jerry, The 
Nun, The Poet, and Flacrow; in the order possibly 
of merit, well in company with them, might be 
Chandler, the winner of the Grand National in 1848. 
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He was a chance horse brought up as a hunting 
colt, and probably not broken until three at any rate. 
He was bred by Sir Edward Scott, of Great Bar, in 
Warwickshire, and of a fine line of pedigree, at 
least, on his sire’s side, as he was by Dr. Faustus, 
a son of Filho da Puta and Maid of Lorn by Castrel. 
He was an aged horse, over ten, if some accounts 
are to be believed, before his steeplechasing 
abilities were discovered by Captain (Billy) Peel, 
and in his earlier days he had been driven in a gig 
and hunted. He won the Hunt Cup at Warwick, 
in the hands of Captain Broadley, and thereon took 
the famous jump of thirty-nine feet, which has 
stood as the record ever since. Captain Peel won 
a steeplechase on him at Windsor, and then sold 
half of him to Captain Little, who rode him during 
the rest of his career, his first race in that association 
being at Worcester in 1847, and then Chandler 
was specially trained for the Grand National. It 
was a notable year, as there were twenty-nine runners, 
including three previous winners of the event, 
Mathew, Jerry and Pioneer ; the finish, though, was 
between The Curate and Chandler, and Captain 
Little, riding quite as well as Tom Oliver on the 
other, landed Chandler after a good race by a length. 
Captain Little won many other steeplechases on 
him, and had another try for a Grand National in 
1850. He was never tired of expressing his opinion 
of him as one of the best. A big bony horse, and 
something of a handful to ride, but so safe and true, 
with the courage of a lion, and such a struggler. 
The Peter Simple that won the Grand National 
in 1847 was not the old grey by Arbutus, but a 
bay horse by Drayton, and a thorough slave at the 
jumping game, as he was running six years, and in 
that time won two Grand Nationals. A more extra- 
ordinary horse, though, was Abd-el-Kader, owned 
by Mr. Joseph Osborne, the well-known and never- 
to-be-forgotten author of the Breeders’ Hand Book. 
It was the first case of a little horse winning the 
Grand National, as Abd-el-Kader was under 15.2, and 
he was probably quite thoroughbred, as Mr. Osborne’s 
father bought his dam in a singular way. When 
travelling on the box seat of the London and Shrews- 
bury coach he noticed in one of the last stages a 
brown mare that looked like racing, and so much 
was he enamoured with her that he bought her for 
40 sovereigns, and discovered that she was got by 
Hit or Miss, a son of Haphazard by Sir Peter. 
Mr. Osborne then had her trained, and won two 
stakes with her before putting her into his hunting 
stables. She carried him well for several seasons 
before he bred from her, and she had altogether 
nine foals, Abd-el-Kader to Ishmael, son of Sultan, 
and really own brother to Bay Middleton, being 
her eighth, and so English Lass, as Mr. Osborne 
named her, was very old when she produced the 
little wonder. His early years were not of a satis- 
factory character, as he was unsexed for temper, 
and was a helpless looking weed for two or three 
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years, besides being the sufferer through a serious 
accident in the hunting field. His steeplechase 
abilities were, therefore, not found out until he was 
seven years old, and as his performances in Ireland 
had been but moderate, he was let in the Grand 
National at nearly bottom weight, g stone 12. It 
Was the grandest field that had as yet run for a 
National, numbering no fewer than thirty-two 
starters, and absolutely the best steeplechasers in 
the country. Abd-el-Kader had everything settled 
half a mile from home, and won easily from Knight 
of Gwynne, who had _ been second also the year 
before. This, too, in the quickest time yet recorded, 
the four miles 406 yards being run in ro min. 572 
‘econds. The winner only got 6 lbs. more to carry 
in the following year, making his weight ro stone 4, 
but the task proved altogether a more difficult one, 
as Out of the twenty-one starters four were left to 
fight it out in the last mile, Abd-el-Kader, Tipperary 
Boy, Maria Day and St. John. It was a desperate 
race, Maria Day and Abd-el-Kader running locked 
together to the last stride, when a tremendous 
effort on the part of Tom Abbot landed the little 
son of Ishmael the winner by half a neck. He was 
at it again in the two next years, and Mr. Osborne 
always declared that he should have been the winner 
three times at least if his jockeys had only ridden to 
orders. The next year saw the first heroine of the 
Grand National, this being Miss Mowbray, a Bed- 
fordshire bred one by Lancastrian, son of Merlin, 
out of Norma by Waterloo, and said to have been 
thoroughbred, though known only in the hunting 
field when owned by Mr. Magniac, the Master of 
the Oakley. Miss Mowbray had been sent back 
from Newmarket as useless for racing, and rejected 
for steeplechasing by some of the best judges in 
England, but by an accidental run with hounds, 
her great abilities as a jumper were discovered, 
and she very soon afterwards won the Warwickshire 
Hunt Cup, the Welter Stakes, and the Open Steeple- 
chase at Leamington. John Scott was then com- 
municated with, and induced to train her for the 
Grand National, and as Harry Lamplugh was at 
that time a paying pupil of the Wizard’s, he 
was entrusted with the riding of the mare, and 
was wont to give her a schooling occasionally 
with Lord Middleton’s hounds. Mr. Alec Good- 
man consented to ride her for the great event at 
Liverpool, and in a good field of twenty-four 
he landed her the winner cleverly by a length 
from Maurice Daly, the other beaten ones including 
such old stagers as Peter Simple and Abd-el-Kader, 
but the third in the contest, Sir Peter Laurie, gave 
further usefulness to the cause of steeplechasing, as 
he was the sire of Hall Court and other subsequent 
performers. Miss Mowbray must have been a 
right-down good mare, as she was second the next 
year to Peter Simple, and was running well in the 
race two years later when she fell and broke her neck. 
She was one of the examples to show how certain 
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horses have always run their best over the Aintree 
course, as seen in the cases of Abd-el-Kader, Peter 
Simple, The Knight of Gwynne, The Huntsman, 
Arbury, Hall Court, Emblem, Cloister, Manifesto, 
and fifty others, firsts or seconds. 

Great horsemen had been making great horses 
so far, as although many of the old hands like Jem 
Mason, Captain Becher, and the brothers McDonough 
had retired before the fifties, and Tom Oliver took 
his last Liverpool in 1853, there were as good men 
as ever to come on, no one being better than Mr. 
Alec Goodman, and a very fine horseman was 
‘ Will” Archer, the father of the famous ‘“‘ Fred.” 
He rode Saxon and Barber’s Spring second to Boar- 
ton in 1854, and was on Little Charlie when he won 
in 1858. Then the most perfect of riders was 
George Stevens, who in all rode the winners of five 
Grand Nationals» Mr. Thomas Pickernell (Mr. 
Thomas) and Mr. George Ede (Mr. Edwards) were 
just coming on too, as the old school were going out, 
and then there was Harry Lamplugh, son of old John, 
Colonel Tom Townley, Mr. Arthur Yates, young 
Ben Land, Mr. William Bevell, Jack Nightingall, 
Cris Green, Walter White, Charley Boyce, Joe 
Kendal, and a good many more exceedingly capable 
for the business of crossing a country. At the same 
time, though, there were loud complaints as the 
fifties were drawing into the sixties that the handi- 
capping at so low a scale as 9 st. had been 
bringing the wrong sort of horses into the steeple- 
chase system, and that more mischief still was 
incurred by cutting down the fences, by altering the 
courses from, in some instances. four miles to three, 
and in the substitution also of two-mile steeple- 
chases. The popularity of the sport threatened 
to spoil it, as mushroom meetings were springing 
up everywhere. Enterprising publicans were trying 
to follow the example of Tommy Colman, of St. 
Albans, but without the patronage he had from 
wealthy supporters and the upper ten. All was 
getting into a bad way, until the National Hunt 
stepped into the breach in 1858, and, thanks to the 
late Mr. Fothergill Rowlands, the late Duke of 
Beaufort, Mr. B. T. Angell, Lord Stamford, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, anda few others, something like 
order was restored, and at first it really looked as 
if the times of Lottery and Gaylad had only been 
temporarily dimmed, and that as good were forth- 
coming without further notice. The splendid field 
of steeplechase hunters at Market Harborough in 
1860 appeared to be thoroughly suggestive, as there 
were 3I runners for a stake of 500 sovereigns for 
horses that had never won before, and grander ones 
than Mr. Angell’s Bridegroom, Mr. C. Symond’s 
Freshman, Mr. Garden’s Liberator, Mr. Briscoe’s The 
Nigger, or Mr. Fothergill Rowlands’ Medora it would 
have been impossible to conceive, It looked like it 
again at Wetherby, when Mr. H. Chaplin’s magnifi- 
cent horse Emperor won from a field of twenty-nine, 
and if National Hunt Steeplechases have not been 
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quite as prosperous looking in more recent days, they 
served to establish that useful body of noblemen 
and gentlemen who control the sport at the head of 
the authority called The National Hunt, and under 
that management affairs have travelled on some- 
times in troubled waters, but contributing much to 
the advancement of steeplechasing on honest lines, 
and for the encouragement of the steeplechaser. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHTS HAVE IT ALL TO THEMSELVES— 
UNFORTUNATE SECONDS—TIHE FOREIGNERS GO- 
ING IN HEAVILY FOR STEEPLECHASING WITH 
BRITISH BRED HORSES—HARRY LAMPLUGH AND 
Tue HuntTsMAN—LORD COVENTRY’S GREAT 
MARES EMBLEM AND EMBLEMATIC—MR. THOMAS 
AND ANATIS, ARBURY, AND OTHER GREAT HORSES. 


It became manifest enough that some of the 
conditions were wrong when all the steeplechases 
in the country were won by mostly the cast-offs 
from the racing stables at weights under Io stone. 
In 1856 Mr. Barnett’s Freetrader won the Grand 
National under 9 st. 6, with Minerva second, 9 st. 10, 
and Minos third, 9 st. 4, in a field of twenty-one. 
The race was run at a great pace, and the veterans 
in it of the 1r stone and upwards order had no 
chance. Oddly enough, “Bob” Sly, who rode 
Minerva, rode Melissa second in the Oaks of the 
same year. It was much the same the next year, 
when the winner, Emigrant, beautifully ridden by 
Charley Boyce, carried 9 st. 12, with Weathercock, 
under a lighter burden, second, and Treachery, 9 st., 
third. In 1859 there were twenty runners for the 
Liverpool event, and again the light weights had 
the best of it, as the winner, Mr. Willoughby’s 
Half Caste, carried gst. 7 only, and the second Jean 
du Quesne g st. 9. To get to the weight to ride 
the latter Harry Lamplugh had the greatest diffi- 
culty, as a horse had trodden on his foot some three 
weeks before, and he had been thus disabled to 
reduce himself by walking. Through taking baths 
and other courses he had got himself into a weak 
state, and was very ill when riding the race. Jean 
du Quesne, a little Irish horse by Corunna, was just 
the mount for an invalid, as Lamplugh put it, as he 
could not do wrong, measured all his fences to the 
shade of an inch, and galloped in the very smoothest 
fashion. Both horses were beat when coming 
to the last hurdles. Lamplugh could not help his 
at all, but half fainting as he was he did not lose 
his head—one hurdle had fallen down, the horse 
that got the opening would win ; would the now 
very excited Cris Green see it ?—or bang over the 
hurdle nearest him? He did see it, forced Jean 
du Quesne to jump the hurdle in his line, and the 
effort cost him the race, as he was just beaten by 
half a length, and with it went down a big stake 
that had been invested by the French party. 

The French and Germans had by this time gone 
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in for steeplechasing very deeply. The charge of 
Balaclava had taught the fighting world some- 
thing. The leader there, Lord Cardigan, had been 
about the finest horseman in England. He could 
always command a Leicestershire field with the 
Quorn or Cottesmore, and if he had only taken to 
steeplechasing no one could have beaten him. 
It, therefore, looked as if cavalry could be the very 
devils incarnate if only led coolly by such people, 
and no one appeared to think more of this than the 
Emperor Napoleon and his two advisers, the Duc 
de Morny and General Fleury. All had done some 
hunting in England, and the Duc some steeple- 
chasing during the forties. The De la Motte con- 
federacy was regarded by some people as an Imperial 
affair, as Mons. de la Motte, the head of it, was one 
of the Directors of the Haras. I believe, however, 
that the impression was wrong, and that it was a 
private confederacy. Anyway this body of gentle- 
men could not possibly have found another Harry 
Lamplugh to become their manager, trainer, and 
jockey, as Lamplugh was a man in ten thousand, 
clever, cool, calculating, a magnificent judge of a 
horse, could see everything surrounding him in 
any race he rode, and a steeplechase with him was 
a battle wanting the strictest generalship from start 
to finish. His start in France was not of a very 
fortunate order. He came over with a bit of a 
dealer, who wanted to sell three or four moderate 
steeplechasers, but they did not do much in the 
events chosen for them. One Saturday afternoon 
two young Frenchmen arrived at Chantilly in great 
perplexity, as they had a horse entered for the next 
day at La Marche, and had no one to ride him— 
could anyone recommend them an Englishman ? 
Lamplugh, who was doing nothing in particular, was 
delighted to accede to their wishes, especially as 
they offered him a tenner win or lose, and 50 louis 
if he won. At that time La Marche was terribly 
stiff. There was a five-foot-six stone wall of solid 
masonry, and a fence they called the banquet 
Irelandais, which was more like a fortification than 
anything else, together with other made-up fences, 
with a very big brook, and all of it had to be done 
twice and part of it three times in the three miles. 
Lamplugh had not been on the animal for his first 
acquaintance with La Marche three minutes before 
he became aware that he was a complete novice, 
untutored, and untrained. He made the best of 
him though, and by the purest accident got him 
over the course after a good deal of scrambling, 
and finished not a bad third in a big field. The 
two young owners were delighted, and Lamplugh, 
in his flattering way to please, told them that he was 
one of the nicest young horses he had ridden for a 
long time, and only wanted practice. All looked 
well, but in the next quarter of an hour someone 
protested that they had all gone the wrong course, 
and the stewards, after a short deliberation, decided 
that it was to be run over again. As it looked a 
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miracle that the novice had got over the course the 
first time, it was a thousand to one that he would 
not do it again, and he had not gone a mile before 
he came to terrible grief, breaking Lamplugh’s 
collar bone, and giving him such a shaking as to 
- oblige his residence in an adjacent hospital for a 
week. 
_ Shortly after this episode Lamplugh became the 
trusted manager of the above-alluded-to confederacy, 
and the first to come under his control was old 
Franc Picard, who had distinguished himself before 
When ridden and trained by “Paddy” Jackson. 
There had been a mad-brained Count who had 
seen or heard about the early exploits of Osbaldeston, 
Dick Christian and Captain Becher, and he took 
upon himself the laying out of the La Marche course. 
The Daventry country was nothing compared with 
what the Count engineered, great walls, banks, a 
brook like a canal, and timber of the stiffest con- 
struction. On the first Sunday for the opening 
display over this track there Was considerable 
consternation amongst the owners and jockeys, 
who declared it was murder to expect horses or 
men to cross it. Thereupon the Count got ina 
great passion, called everyone cowards, and that, 
as he was going to ride his own mare, he would show 
them the way. The result was made the subject 
for a series of coloured prints that were often seen 
in Paris shops—‘“* Paddy” Jackson and Franc 
Picard, who alone completed the course, were 
given flying the stone wall, high enough in the air 
to get over the moon, or something near it, and the 
rest Was a sort of battlefield, dead horses, men pros- 
trate, and theCount and his mare especially tumbled 
up into a confused heap. Franc Picard was a 
really good little horse. He could not have been 
more than 15.2, very blood-like, with the neatest 
of heads set off by a white streak, very sharp and 
quick, and on beautiful legs and feet. He was got 
by Royal Oak or Nautilus, probably the latter, 
out of Niobe, a thoroughbred mare, and had been 
badly used in his very early life, as under the name 
of Bobonino he was run on the flat in selling plates, 
and unsexed at three or four years old. Then he 
was sold for 5000 frs. (£200), it was said, to Mons. 
de la Motte, and was one of the most distinguished 
steeplechase horses of his day for fourteen years, 
Winning his last steeplechase at Dieppe, when 
he was eighteen years old, beating a large field 
of mostly English horses, and as he broke down 
two hundred yards from home he finished absolutely 
on three legs, and in that manner ended his career 
between the flags. 

There were some very good horses about in 
Franc Picard’s time, and the above-mentioned 
French confederacy were at all times open to pur- 
chase a likely candidate for Grand National honours. 
They bought Needwood, a low, long chesnut, that 
Surtees might have taken for Multum in Parvo, of 
old Ben Land for 600 sovereigns, and, renamed 
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Casscou, he won a number of steeplechases in France. 
Then there was the above-mentioned Jean du Quesne, 
and a still better one was seen in The Colonel, 
probably one of the most remarkable steeplechasers 
ever known. He was bred in Yorkshire, and got 
by Cato, a son of Muley Moloch, and Miss Fox by 
Glow-worm, son of Bookworm, and Miss Paul, by 
Sir Paul, son of Sir Peter. An immense horse was 
The Colonel, 16.14, though with plenty of length 
he did not look ‘that height, and his wonderfully 
long shoulders, big deep ribs, ragged hips, ewe neck, 
and a somewhat big head, gave him an odd appear- 
ance, but yet it was all sporting and of great cha- 
racter. A party brought him over to Boulogne with 
Charley Boyce to ride him in the big steeplechase 
there. This he won ina style that caught the eye 
of Harry Lamplugh, who was riding something 
else in the race, and he told his employers that they 
must have him at any cost. A bargain was effected 
the same evening at 1000 sovereigns, and the 
question that he made a bit of a noise was not gone 
into. Taken to Chantilly, Lamplugh shortly after- 
wards tried him for speed over half a mile, with a 
smart two-year-old that had run second the week 
before in a field of nineteen, The Colonel to give the 
juvenile four stone and a half, and he did it very 
easily by three lengths. This for a horse up to 
16 stone, known to be able to stay five miles, and a 
bold faultless jumper, gave more than the suggestion 
of a Grand National coup. To keep him in practice, 
though, Lamplugh took him for a small tour into the 
provinces, and in a steeplechase at rather an out-of- 
the-way place and in an extraordinary manner he 
dislocated his hip. A horse of less value Lamplugh 
would have had shot at once, but telegraphic com- 
munications to the confederacy being impossible, 
he had to act promptly as best he could. A brewer’s 
man volunteered to get the horse lifted into a low 
trolly, and to get him down to a stable hard by. 
It was tried with success, and in struggling off the 
trolly on to his legs, Lamplugh noticed that the 
hip slipped back. As quick as thought he got 
some sheets from a woman’s cottage, tore them 
into strips, bound them round so as to keep the 
limb in its place, and then with the assistance of a 
local vet. improvised a sling from the top of the 
building. Of course, everything was made as 
comfortable as possible in the way of moving the 
stable fittings, etc. Under charge of the vet., here 
rested The Colonel for six weeks, and then, apparently 
sound, he was walked to the nearest station and 
trained home, when a rest of six months set him 
perfectly right, and he won fifty steeplechases 
afterwards, but not a Grand National, although 
he was second, only beaten a head by Doubtful for 
the Grand Annual at Birmingham, when he was 
sixteen years old. 

Three or four steeplechasers in my lifetime have 
impressed me with a greater sense of magnificence 
or extraordinary ability than others. Lottery and 
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Gaylad were before my time, but I cannot believe 
that they were of a higher class than The Colonel by 
Cato, Cosmopolite, Cloister, or Manifesto. 

One of the: greatest steeplechasers in the late 
fifties and early sixties was The Huntsman by Tups- 
ley, out of the Abbess, and it is not a little singular 
that Tupsley was by Doctor Faustus, the sire of 
Chandler. A very beautiful horse was The Hunts- 
man, long and low, immensely powerful, standing 
just under 16 hands, on short legs, possessing great 
bone and substance. Old Ben Land got him from 
Ireland, and with young Ben on him in 1859 he got 
third in the Grand National when carrying II st. 2 
against Half Caste and Jean du Quesne, who were 
receiving respectively 28 lbs. and 21 Nas; 4 Ete 
this The Hunstman was sold to Captain George 
Warwick Hunt, and the latter gentleman kept him 
for the next Grand National, for which he was 
handicapped at 11 st. 2. The light weights had 
got into such vogue for all the big steeplechases 
that no one would believe in a welter weight winning 
again, and so the ring laid 40 to I against The 
Huntsman, and his popular gentleman rider Colonel 
Tom Townley. It looked no 40 to I chance, though, 
as Anatis and The Huntsman flew the distance 
hurdles. Mr. Thomas was doing all he knew on the 
mare, the Colonel riding like grim death, and The 
Huntsman answering gamely, but weight told in the 
final struggle, and Mr. Thomas who had no superior 
at a finish landed Anatis with nothing to spare by 
half a length. She was receiving 26 lbs. from the 
horse, and yet Mr. Thomas always thought her a 
wonderful mare. She never took anything out of 
herself, jumped a big fence or a small one with the 
same ease, just doing them and that was all, very 
smoothly, and with the cleverness Of aueat. Her 
owner thought she would beat The Huntsman on 
very much worse terms when they met again in 
1862; but Mr. Thomas held a different opinion, 
and thought on their previous meeting that The 
Huntsman under Lamplugh was sure to win. The 
French Confederacy had bought the son of Tupsley 
for that object, and Lamplugh had given him a 
great preparation by beginning with him in October, 
and doing more work than he had ever allotted to 
others. He settled three horses, he used to say, in 
leading his gallops. He was such a gross feeder, and 
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and Lamplugh riding him with great judgment, 
won really in a canter by four lengths from the 
National Hunter stake winner Bridegroom, who 
was receiving very nearly a stone. The Huntsman 
was the first stallion, of any note, that had ever won 
4 Grand National, but his services were lost to this 
country as, unfortunately, his mission was to get 
cavalry horses in France. There was nothing to 
complain about in The Huntsman’s victory, as he 
was of the exact kind to do a great deal of good ; he 
had gained his reputation fairly, and carried the fair 
hunting burden of 11 stone, giving 2 st. 2 to the flat 
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racer Romeo. The only thing to deplore was that he 
had taken the stake out of the country, and was 
not available to become a hunting sire. Nothing 
could be urged either against the chief steeplechase 
records of the next year, as the National Hunt events 
had been bringing out some very good horses, such 
as Socks, Cheviot, The Czar, Penarth (a stallion, 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Henry Chaplin for the 
use of his tenantry), The Freshman, Laudanum, and 
Ebony. There was quite a model chaser at this time 
also in Arbury by Newcourt, son of Sir Hercules, 
and a mare said to have been thoroughbred. At 
any rate Arbury was very hunting-like, up to good 
15 stone to hounds, over 16 hands high, big in bone, 
with immensely long shoulders, and with somewhat 
ragged hips like The Colonel, the son of Cato7= ime 
had commenced at Hunt steeplechasing, but was 
very soon thought good enough to win a Grand 
National. No finer horseman could have been 
selected for him than Mr. Alec Goodman, the pilot 
of Miss Mowbray, and he was quietly backed to 
win a good stake, albeit his somewhat big burden 
for those days of 11 st. 2. In the meantime, though, 
Lord Coventry had been bringing out a not alto- 
gether brilliant flat racer that had been tutored in 
the hunting establishment down in Worcestershire, 
who, though none too apt a pupil at first, became 
as clever asacat. This was Emblem, clean thorough 
bred by Teddington, out of Miss Batty by the 
Hydra (son of Sir Hercules) out of sister to Malibran 
by Muley out of Prima Donna by Soothsayer. 
She was, therefore, a wonderfully fine bred mare, 
with two close crosses of Sir Hercules in her. There 
was also nothing of the thoroughbred weed about 
Emblem, as she was a very good-looking fine mare, 
and the style in which she won the big steeplechase 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and the Grand Annual at 
Birmingham, made her out to be quite a gem of 
the first water, so she was backed down to 4 tor for 
the big Liverpool event. Sixteen of the best were 
brought together, for it included Freshman, Medora, 
Yaller Gal, Tosco, Arbury, Jealousy (a previous 
winner), Old Ben Roe, and Bridegroom. A com- 
petitor called Inkerman unshipped his jockey early 
in the race, and running loose bothered the others 
considerably. Emblem and Arbury, however, under 
such clever pilots as George Stevens and Mr. Good- 
man, kept clear of danger, and the mare, beautifully 
handled and escaping what might have been a fall at 
the last hurdles, came away from that point, and beat 
Arbury (second) by twenty lengths. It was a grand 
performance, and stamped Emblem to have been 
quite the best of her time, as with her ro Ibs. extra 
she was carrying 10 st. 10. There had never been 
a more popular victory, but what was more extra- 
ordinary was the good fortune that attended the 
Earl of Coventry, as he had become possessed also 
of a sister to Emblem, and Teddy Weaver pursuing 
the same course with her as he had done with 
Emblem, as regards the tutoring in the hunting field 
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soon found that she was quite as clever as her elder 
sister. She was not voted as good looking though, 
being somewhat leggy and light. She had been 
named Emblematic, and her burden of ro st. 6 
was attributable to the form of the stable rather 
than to any previous credentials. Lord Coventry 
ran both his mares, but the latter carried George 
Stevens and his Lordship’s confidence, Emblematic 
being well backed down to 8 to I, and 11 st. 12 being 
considered an impossible burden for Arbury, he 
started at 4o to 1. George Stevens had the good 
sense to wait upon Arbury when the race was 
between them a mile from home, as nothing could 
be surer than the old son of Newcourt under young 
Ben Land, and, beating him for pace from the final 
hurdles, won by three lengths. It was an extra- 
ordinary coincidence of two sisters winning the 
Grand National in successive years, and that the 
same horse should finish second to both in large 
fields, there being twenty-five runners in Em- 
blematic’s year. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GREAT STEEPLECHASERS IN FRANCE, COSMOPOLITE, 
ALCIBIADE, L’AFRICAIN, MAGENTA, HALL 
COURT, AND CoRTOLVIN—MopDEL STEEPLE- 
CHASERS, MR. ALEC GOODMAN AND SALAMAN- 
DER, MR. THOMAS AND Mp. EDWARDS—THE 
GOODNESS OF THE Lamp. 


In the history of steeplechasing it is noticeable 
that the great horses have followed the great men. 
It was so in the days of Clasher, Clinker, Polecat, 
Harlequin, and Plunder, made by such men as 
Osbaldeston, Horatio Ross, Lord Clanricarde, and 
“little” Gilmour, and thought to be able to do 
anything over a country. Then again there was 
Lottery, Vivian, Gaylad and Peter Simple as 
associates of Jem Mason, Captain Becher and Tom 
Oliver, and in the middle of the century there were 
great amateurs figuring high, such as Capt. Little, 
Captain “Billy” Peel, Mr. Alec Goodman and Mr. 
Burton, and such horses were with them as Chandler, 
Miss Mowbray, Abd-el-Kader and The Emperor. 
If cross-country horses decrease in England, it will 
be because fewer men have the ability to ride 
them. The French, ever anxious to follow in the 
steps of England’s sporting ways, were, at one time, 
all alive to take up steeplechasing. They em- 
ployed some of our best trainers and jockeys, 
and the young scions of the French nobility and 
gentry took to riding over obstacles very keenly, in 
some cases showing great boldness and ability. 
There was no one better than Viscount Talon, who 
often rode in England, and the stories of what he 
could do with his little bob-tailed brown horse 
Nul will never be forgotten. He would take high- 
spiked pailings the height of the horse without 
the least hesitation. Then Mons. de St. Germain, 
who was unfortunately killed when riding in a 
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steeplechase at Spa, rodea very good race, and Mons. 
de la Motte, the head of the confederacy alluded to, 
rode in steeplechases, as did also Baron Finot, 
really the best horseman of all, and perhaps the best 
man going, to train up a young one from a colt to 
deport himself over a country. The consequence 
of this practical development of the steeplechasing 
art brought out a lot of good horses that were nearly 
all thoroughbred from the racing stables. The best 
of these were unquestionably Cosmopolite and 
L’Africain, offcasts in both cases from flat. racing 
teams. Cosmopolite was a very fine bred one of 
the stoutest British sorts, by Lanercost out of 
Julia (both bred in England), and the latter by 
Epirus out of Monstrosity by Plenipotentiary, son 
of Emilius. First of all called Cosmos, he was bred 
in 1855, and was so well thought of for the French 
Derby as to have had a well-known jockey engaged 
for him from Newmarket. In the race he broke 
down, and was thrown out of training in the hope 
that he would get right. This did not appear to 
happen very quickly, as he was disqualified from 
ever running again in French flat races by being 
unsexed at 4 years old. He was then sold, and got 
into a livery stable in Paris, was let out, and some 
say put into a cab, but I believe that was wrong. 
At any rate, when 5 years old, a sporting Count 
at Chantilly bought him to ride with the staghounds, 
but at that he proved rather too hot, and he passed 
into the hands of Harry Jennings, who rode him as 
a hack for six months or more, when he was put 
into the hands of Jack Cassidy to school over fences. 
In the meantime, the De la Motte confederacy had 
bought Tippler, the winner of the four-mile race 
at Paris as a five-year-old, the price paid for him 
being a very heavy one, as he was a beautiful horse 
of the deep-bodied, short-legged type, and exactly 
the sort, so Lamplugh thought, to win a Grand 
National. 

Both horses were got ready for the Spring steeple- 
chases, or rather Tippler was given a turn over 
hurdles at Nottingham, but the pair did not meet 
in a steeplechase until the first or second day at 
La Marche. The odds were greatly in favour of 
Tippler, and Lamplugh thought it was a gift for 
him, as he was a natural jumper, the best stayer 
in France, and with form perhaps as good as a 
first-class Queen’s Plate horse. To the surprise of 
everyone, however, Jack Cassidy on Cosmopolite 
took his measure at the first fence, was away three 
lengths ahead of him, and never gave him half a 
chance from start to finish. Lamplugh admitted 
that old Harry Jennings’ “hack” could jump 
half as fast again as his could, race him to death 
between the fences, and that he was either a wonder 
or that his party had given a great deal too much 
money for Tippler. Cosmopolite then won several 
steeplechases. I saw him win again at Amiens, 
when Jack Cassidy took ‘all”sorts of liberties with 
him, and fairly played with his field. I think he 
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had by this time passed into the hands of Baron 
Niviere, Harry Jennings’ employer, and as the 
Baron’s great friend, the Duc de Caderouse Gramont, 
expressed a desire to win the big Baden Baden 
Steeplechase, Cosmopolite was placed at his dis- 
posal to do so. The Duke was full of pluck, (it 
will be remembered that he killed poor Dillon in 
a duel a couple of years afterwards), but although 
he rode a fairly good race on the flat, riding over 
fences was not his business at all. How he steered 
Cosmopolite has ever been a wonder, as he was on 
the horse’s ears at every fence, and yet he stuck 
on, went over the big posts and rails in the wood, 
flew the two water jumps, clambered up and down 
the big embankment, which was like a fortification, 
and sailed away into the straight, and over the 
distance hurdles to win by forty lengths. The 
Duke was, of course, received with every acclama- 
tion, but in the next ten minutes there was an objec- 
tion laid by the English party, who had brought 
over a mare by Cossack called Topsy, and had 
got in second, on the grounds that Cosmopolite 
had gone the wrong side of a flag. This was proved, 
and Topsy got the stake. 

Cosmopolite’s next and final steeplechase episode 
was at Hereford. Jack Cassidy had been sent over 
with him to qualify for the Grand National, so 
rumour said, and in his cups, which Jack was 
rather addicted to, let the cat out of the bag for the 
edification of everyone. A London division got hold 
of it, made Jack very drunk, locked him into a 
room, and put John Nightingall up on Cosmopolite, 
taking all the odds they could get from Io to I down 
to three, and the orders were to win as far as he 
liked. John Nightingall wanted no better direc- 
tions, and taking the lead a long way from home, 
won by two fields, declaring afterwards that he had 
never ridden such a fizzer in his life. Of course, 
Cosmopolite got into the Liverpool at 12 st. 7, but 
he did no more steeplechasing and Jack Cassidy 
no more riding for the La Morlaye stable. The next 
year Tom Jennings trained Cosmopolite for the flat 
at Newmarket, and it was soon found that nothing 
in the Phantom House stable could beat him at a 
mile. He ran several times, the handicappers 
being none too kind to him, but still he won the 
Great Warwickshire Handicap, a handicap over 
the flat at Newmarket at 8 st. 2, the Subscription 
Plate at the same meeting carrying 8 st. 12, and 
the Chesterfield Plate at Doncaster Spring at 8 st. 
7, giving the second 2 st. and a very easy beating. 
In all he won seven times, but his great coup of all 
was in the Eastern Railway Handicap at New- 
market First Autumn, when he was handicapped at 
the welter of 9 st. 10, and backed very heavily by 
his party. It was a great race, as Cosmopolite was 
giving the second, Maggiorie, a four-year-old, 32 lbs., 
and the verdict was in his favour by a head, the 
field comprising twenty-two. He ran again the 
next year when seven years old, and there was one 
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more sensation for him, as he finished a dead heat 
for the Sefton Handicap (5 furlongs), when carrying 
g st. 12 with the speedy Juliett, 6 years, 7 stone, 
so giving her nearly 3 stone. I have often thought 
that Cosmopolite must have been as good as Lottery. 
He was a tall horse of good 16 hands, with great 
power of loin, quarter and second thigh. As he 
left you he gave one the idea of being a big slashing 
horse, but he was lean in front, somewhat light in 
the neck, and maybe a trifle narrow to meet. I 
see him now as he was on the afternoon that he 
settled Tippler. Dockery used to say that Lottery 
could beat all his flat racers, but then he had not 
got the class of horses Tom Jennings had, and he 
was not asked to win a handicap at Newmarket 
under g st. 10. In jumping there could not have 
been any difference, as Cosmopolite never put a 
foot wrong from the time he jumped his first hurdles, 
and he proved he could stay four miles over the 
most tiring course probably ever known, Baden 
Baden. Which was the better ? Lottery or Cosmo- 
polite? It is notable, too, that they were closely 
related. Lottery by Lottery son of Tramp, Cosmo- 
polite by Lanercost son of Liverpool by Lottery. 

Alcibiade was bred in France, but like Cosmo- 
polite, from an entirely British pedigree, by Cossack, 
the Derby winner of 1847, out of Aunt Phillis, who, 
curiously enough, was, like Cosmopolite’s dam, by 
Epirus, who was got by Langer, the dam of Aunt 
Phillis being the Lady of Penydaran by Pantaloon. 
Cossack was rather notable in getting jumpers, as 
there was his English daughter Topsy, who captured 
the Grand Baden Baden Steeplechase after Cosmo- 
polite’s unfortunate disqualification ; Druse, who 
was bred by Mr. Thomas Carter, the most respected 
of all the English trainers and breeders in France, 
and a capital judge of blood stock ; Volta, a most 
accomplished chaser out of Wedlock by Sultan Junr. 
son of Sultan, and last but not least Alcibiade, 
who, besides his thoroughly British pedigree, was 
practically reared in England, as brought over with 
Count de la Grange and Baron Niviere’s con- 
tingents, he passed into the hands of Capt. Christie 
after winning a selling plate at Epsom, was owned for 
a short time by Sir George Wombwell, who sold him 
to Mr. “Cherry ’? Angel for 400 sovereigns. He was 
well schooled at Lubenham, Capt. B. Coventry 
being often in the saddle, and at last the Market 
Harborough people got so fond of him for the 
Grand National that all the long odds got snapped 
up down to 100 to 7. 

Capt. Coventry, who was a very powerful man in 
the saddle, was exactly the rider for him, as he was 
an immense horse standing 16.2, and wanted a 
lot of holding together. The race will never be 
forgotten, as the gallant officer who steered Alcibiade 
won by a head through sheer strength and jockey- 
ship from Hall Court, who was unlucky, as Capt. 
Tempest, his rider, had been ill, and was too weak 
to help his horse from the final hurdles. However, 
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it was a good sign of the times to see two British 
officers bravely fighting out the finish of a Grand 
National in a field of twenty-three at the goodly 
weights of Ir stone 4 and II stone. 

Hall Court was a very remarkable, though some- 
what unfortunate, chaser. He was a_ beautiful 
horse, the very model of a high-class hunter, stand- 
ing about 15.3, a brown with tan muzzle, and grey 
hairs at the root of his tail. He was as docile as a 
dog, and had a remarkable affection for his owner, 
Capt. Brown. When going to Baden Baden for 
the Grand Steeplechase, I was walking on the 
platform with Capt. Brown to meet him, and as the 
train came in, the Captain said, “ Don’t speak, 
you will see how he knows my step,” and sure 
enough as we walked by the box there came a most 
excited neigh. In his second go for the Grand 
National he unshipped his rider at the third fence, 
and then ran the whole course jumping every fence 
faultlessly and coming in first to his great delight, 
as Capt. Brown put it, as he felt certain he thought 
he had won. Capt. Tempest had again the satis- 
faction of riding him second in 1869 to The Colonel, 
but the latter won easily. 

L’Africain was a great horse no doubt, a fine 
brown stallion by Faugh-a-Ballagh out of Gringa- 
lette by Royal Oaks. He was first of all called 
Falandre, but rechristened L’Africain, and after 
being sold out of the La Grange and Niviere stable 
won several notable steeplechases in France, and 
pulled off a big event at Croydon. He was con- 
sidered one of the best, but his owner, a Mons. 
Vallient, a butcher of Chantilly, was scarcely the 
man to own a popular chaser, and he got into 
trouble over the Grand Steeplechase at Vincennes, 
in. which Lamplugh, too, became implicated, and 
there were some considerable warnings off. How- 
ever, everyone thought Lamplugh was badly treated. 
He was riding one of the favourites called Egmont, 
and the stewards called upon Lamplugh and Collins, 
the rider of L’Africain, for explanations. Lamplugh 
declared that his horse. was fairly beaten because 
he was meeting a much better, though then unknown, 
horse in Magenta. However, he was suspended 
for twelve months, and the confederacy he had 
served so well declined to wait for him, leaving 
Lamplugh to retire into private life. In the mean- 
time, though, he kept his eye upon Magenta, who 
had won at Vincennes under a lad called “ Bunny ” 
Young, a sort of butcher-boy rider, and so in all per- 
haps had 2 stone in hand. The next year Lamplugh 
got the owner of Magenta, who was a Normandy 
yeoman, to let him have the horse to train and ride, 
and he waited for his opportunity to meet the 
confederacy’s Egmont. This came off at Vin- 
cennes over the same course and distance as before, 
but Magenta with over a stone the worst of the 
weights as compared with those of their former 
meeting. Egmont was ridden by the confederacy’s 
new trainer, Charles Planner, and in what was 
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really a match, Magenta simply played with his 
opponent, had him in terrible difficulties half a 
mile from home, and won in a canter by twenty 
lengths. Afterwards, in the weighing-room, Lam- 
plugh turned to the authorities present, and said, 
‘““ Gentlemen, this is the vindication of my character 
by the difference proved between a very good horse 
and a very bad one.” Magenta was a very blood- 
like little bay stallion of something of the Franc 
Picard style, and Lamplugh won several steeple- 
chases on him, and I think the last he ever rode 
was at Boulogne, when very ill through an accident 
he met with at Vincennes when riding Grabuge, 
and which eventually caused his death. He had, 
however, in the meantime become private trainer 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and _ trained another 
Grand National winner in Cortolvin, for whom he 
did wonders in coaxing him to become stout enough 
to win over four miles. Cortolvin was a good- 
looking son of the Chicken, and so bred in Ireland, 
as the Chicken was by Magpie, who was never 
out of the sister Isle. Johnny Page was Lamplugh’s 
chosen jockey when he could no longer ride himself, 
and although he did not think him quite a Tom Oliver 
in bruising over a big country, he had beautiful hands, 
a cool head. and, like George Fordham, had always 
something up his sleeve to finish upon in a style 
a bit better than was mostly seen in steeplechase 
jockeys. He was a great admirer of Mr. Thomas, 
and believed that few could touch him as an all- 
round horseman. He had a great opinion also of 
Mr. Alec Goodman for riding horses he knew 
nothing about. He told the story that at the post 
in Salamander’s year Mr. Goodman said to him— 
‘“ Hallo! Harry, what’s that pony you are riding ?” 
and he replied, “ Laura, and what’s that you are 
(oo Me anid (0) Pe hunting sort of a horse; I know 
nothing about him, have hardly seen him before 
to-day.” In less than a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the hunting sort. of a horse had won the 
Grand National in a trot from the monster field of 
thirty, and at the same time landed his owner, 
Mr. E. Stud, a fortune of between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds, the odds being 40 to 1, the truth 
being that Mr. Stud did not tell all he knew from 
the house top, and only decided upon his rider the 
day before. Salamander was, no doubt, a very 
good horse, but his end came too soon, as he broke 
his back no great time afterwards at Crewkerne. 
No men were riding better at this time than the 
two gentlemen who rode under the names of Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Edwards. The former was very 
strong, no horse came amiss to him or no country, 
and he always made a joke of difficulties. At 
Dieppe there was a very big field getting ready for 
the Grand Steeplechase, when a tremendous row 
commenced about the posts. and rails that had been 
made higher than usual, being simply thick 
piles screwed together, and on the taking-of side. 
It was thought that some of the confederacy had 
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something to do with it for the benefit of Franc 
Picard, so extraordinary as a timber jumper. Tom 
Donaldson, who was going to ride the Premier, 
vowed vengeance against the French, and “be 
if he’d come to this cursed frog-eating country 
again to be killed.” Charley Boyce was equally 
vehement, but in a much quieter and more gentle- 
manly way, and so was George Holman, when 
collecting his saddle and weight for Worcester, 
but all at once Mr. Thomas called out—“ Look 
here, gentlemen, you all go home, and let me walk 
over with Doubtful.” This raised a roar of laughter, 
and everyone went very merrily to the starting 
field despite the posts and rails. Some of Mr. 
Thomas’s best efforts were on Anatis, with whom 
he won the Grand National in 1860; Old Ben Roe, 
a horse he was very fond of; The Nun by Flybynight, 
Shangarry, with whom he was third in the Grand 
National in 1867; Sylph, on whom he won a very 
fine race at Birmingham in a field of fourteen, 
beating Mr. Wilson on Makeshift by a neck, and in 
eighteen rides for the Grand National he totalled 
three victories on Anatis, The Lamb and Pathfinder. 
Mr. Tom Pickernell, or Mr. Thomas, as the world 
best knew him, lives still, but he is one of the last 
of the great men who figured so prominently in the 
late fifties and sixties. 

Mr. George Ede or Mr. Edwards was one of 
the neatest horsemen ever seen. He seemed to 
have taken his style from Alfred Day, who was 
riding in Mr. Ede’s younger days at all the 
Hampshire meetings, and they were much in the 
same hunting fields with the H.H. Hambledon 
or Hursley. It was a treat in those days to 
see the great Danebury jockey getting quietly 
over a country on his favourite hunter Stone- 
henge. Anyway, Mr. Ede was not long in 
making his mark, and it was soon acknowledged 
that very few of the professionals could give him 
5 Ibs. on the flat. Then he got in with old Ben 
Land, and did a lot of schooling at his establish- 
ment, the upshot being that he took to riding 
steeplechases regularly, and distinguished himself 
as early as 1858 by riding Weathercock second in 
the Grand National to Little Charlie. After this no 
great cross-country event was seen without him. 
He won the Birmingham Grand Annual on Ben 
Land’s Weathercock, and the same event in later 
years on Lord Coventry’s Emblem. He won the 
Grand Annual at Warwick more than once, and 
rode a magnificent race there when he beat a large 
field on Musketeer, the verdict being by a head. 
The great event of his life, though, was in 1868, 
when he won the Grand National on The Lamb for 
Lord William Powlett, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that this beautiful little grey horse brought the 
highest honours of the pastime to both of the two 
gentlemen riders, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Thomas. 

The Lamb was Irish bred by Zouave, a son of 
Bantam, dam by Arthur, who ran second in the 
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Grand National in 1840. He was a small, weak 
colt during the early part of his life, but developed 
good shape and make with years, and at six years 
old was very handsome, deep in body, well turned, 
on short legs and very strong over the back and 
loins. He came into the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Doyle, the veterinary surgeon, of Dublin, and for 
this sportsman he won the Kildare Hunt Plate 
at Punchestown, beating a field of fourteen over 
three miles. This established his fame as a chaser, 
and very shortly afterwards Lord William Powlett 
leased him from Mr. Doyle, and placed him in 
Ben Land’s hands to train. He got into the Grand 
National at 10 st. 7, which looked a heavy burden 
enough, as he was only a little horse, 15.13. How- 
ever, Mr. Edwards brought him through the very 
big field of twenty-one, and three fences from home 
there were only two in it, the little grey and Sir 
George Wombwell’s Pearl Diver. A tremendous 
race ensued, and it was only Mr. Edwards’s jockey- 
ship and The Lamb’s extraordinary gameness that 
landed him at last a very clever winner. Specially 
good horses are always popular, and for two or three 
seasons there was no greater equine favourite than 
The Lamb. 


CHAPTER Y- 


Ture OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SIXTIES—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL GATHERINGS AT BADEN BADEN—MRkR. 
J. M. RICHARDSON’S VICTORIES ON DISTURBANCE 
AND REUGNY—HUNTING WEIGHTS IN THE ASCEN- 
DANT—JOE CANNON AND CoNGRESS—A USTER- 
LITZ SOLD TO THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


In the earliest days of steeplechasing there was 
no attempt to preserve any breed of horse specially 
for the pastime. They were mostly thoroughbred 
geldings, and many a good performer over a country 
has ended his days in a cab or even in worse servitude. 
This is never a pleasant thought of the future, and 
the question may have been considered as to the 
good that might have been obtained from such 
magnificent equine specimens as Clasher, Vivian, 
Lottery or Gaylad. This view was taken by the 
foreigners sooner than ourselves, as the French 
established Government steeplechases as early as 
1850, confined to stallions and mares. 

For the first twenty-three years very few entire 
horses had won the Grand National, and with only 
one mare victress, Miss Mowbray, and as she broke 
her neck after three years’ steeplechasing, there was 
no value attached to her from a breeding point of 
view. The nearest approach to the suggested use- 
fulness was when Arthur got second to Jerry, and Sir 
Peter Laurie was third to Miss Mowbray and Maurice 
Daly. As it happened, too, these near exceptions 
proved of great value, as Arthur did much to fill 
Ireland with good jumping stock to include the dam 
of The Lamb, and Sir Peter Laurie was one of the 
best hunting sires in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire, and in getting Hall Court had probably a 
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better son than himself. There was a change, 
however, in 1862, as The Huntsman was probably 
one of the best shaped stallions ever seen. Then 
came Lord Coventry’s two mares, Emblem and 
Emblematic, followed by Alcibiade, a very fine 
Stallion, and kept by his owner for many years 
in the Market Harborough country for the benefit 
of the farmers. Three years later came The Lamb, 
quite a beautiful little stallion, and in the very 
next year followed The Colonel, also entire, and he 
repeated his success. This made up four stallions, 
The Huntsman, Alcibiade, The Lamb and The 
Colonel, and four mares, Anatis, Emblem, Em- 
blematic and Jealousy, as the Grand National 
winners in ten years, enough to make a special 
breed of jumpers or hunters, but with the usual 
English apathy three parts of such opportunities 
were lost, as the foreigners were allowed to take 
away The Huntsman, The Colonel and The Lamb. 
The Colonel was a horse of which the country might 
well have been proud, as he was big and powerful, 
Over 15.3, with a tremendous Stride, and he could 
leave his opponents for pace or stay them out of it 
through stamina. He was by Knight of Kars (the 
son of Nutwith and Pocahontas) out of Boadicea, 
said to have had a stain in her, but a good many 
people have doubted it. Anyhow, there was fine 
blood in The Colonel, as Nutwith was by Tomboy, 
dam by Comus. As a great steeplechaser Io st. 7 
was no extravagant weight when he won in 1869, 
beating Hall Court, who was giving him 5 lbs., very 
easily with twenty-one others behind them, but in 
1870 it was a different affair, as the son of Knight 
of Kars carried 11 st. 12, and had a real good one 
to beat in The Doctor, receiving 5 lbs.; and there 
was Primrose, a right good mare too, besides 
Alcibiade and Hall Court. George Stevens, though, 
knew the game and bottom of his horse, and as 
soon as Primrose gave way fought it out with The 
Doctor, and won after a severe race. As The 
Doctor afterwards in Custance’s hands proved 
himself to be the best hunter in Leicestershire, it 
is easy to conclude what The Colonel was. He ran 
again the next year, but was crushed by weight, 
and shortly afterwards sold through Herr Andre 
to the German Government for 2600 ‘sovereigns. 
it being asserted that Lord Henry Bentinck would 
have given 1500 sovereigns for him for his own 
riding, as he was reported to have been absolutely 
mannerly and perfect in crossing a country. -The 
Lamb’s second victory three years after the first 
was received as enthusiastically as The Colonel’s, 
and it was a great performance under tt st. 5, much 
due, perhaps, to Mr. Thomas’s judgment, as he 
never rode a more patient race in. his life. Poor 
Mr. Edwards and The Lamb were both fated to die, 
as it were, on their battlefields, the lamented 
gentleman meeting with a fatal accident at Liver- 
pool when riding a horse called Chippenham in a 
minor steeplechase, during the 1870 meeting, and 


The Lamb broke his leg in 1872, the year after the 
war, when running for the Baden Baden Steeple- 
chase. I saw the little grey meet the mishap, and 
I know it cast a gloom over the whole week. 
Speaking of Baden Baden is a reminder of the 
enjoyable International meetings there in the 
sixties, which did so much towards the encourage- 
ment of steeplechasing and the steeplechaser. The 
event of the week was always the great cross country 
affair, which was of unique severity for both horses 
and men, as the distance was over four miles, the 
weather generally very hot in the first week in — 
September, and the course of the most peculiar kind. 
There was a fairly long run up the straight to hurdles, 
and then a brook of not extraordinary dimensions 
to turn then to the country, which comprised fields 
of Indian corn and potatoes, the soil being very 
shelly and sideling, and so horses were obliged to 
flounder in their gallop. Several fences of various 
kinds had to be jumped before entering a forest 
by a ditch and rails, and after going through trees 
there came a big post and rails, and then through 
more trees into the country again with more fields in 
cultivation to the brook further down, and wider 
than the first one in close proximity to the corner 
of the paddock enclosure. This second watercourse 


eave,could be either waded or jumped, formidable enough 


in the latter case, as the competitors had been going 
nearly three miles. The brook over, there was a 
run up on generally grass to-a sort of railway em- 
bankment, which took climbing for beaten ones. 
Then a run on the top, down the embankment 
further on, over a small ditch into the racecourse, 
and the usual flights of hurdles home. It was 
over this small ditch that The Lamb, ridden by 
Count Nicholas Esterhazy, broke his leg. No one 
ever rode better over this intricate course than 
Count Westphalen, who was unquestionably a 
magnificent horseman, and if not possessing the 
ease and elegance of Mr. Edwards, Mr. Thomas, 
or Mr. J. M. Richardson, he had a very sporting 
style, sat very erect on his horse, and nothing could 
have got him out of his saddle. Then his coolness 
was something remarkable, and neither Betsy Baker, 
his heroine for two or three years, nor Effenburgh, 
her successor, for about four, ever appeared to 
be going, just lopping along, doing their fences 
within themselves, and generally winning by about 
a hundred yards. It looked at one time as if the 
Count would farm the big steeplechase for ever, but 
after Effenburgh had got, I suppose, a bit past, the 
way was made clear for others. Mr. “Fog” Rowlands 
was induced to take his chance with Medora, who 
had run fourth at Market Harborough in the Grand 
National Hunt event. At the same time the 
French conceived the idea that it would be a good 
race for the old Colonel by Cato with Mr. Thomas 
in the saddle, and besides this notable pair there 
was a mixed field of German,. French and English. 
The betting had been very heavy overnight between 
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the partisans of The Colonel and Medora, and up 
to the time they started The Colonel was slightly 
the favourite. The old horse’s liking was to wait 
in front, as it is called, and holding a commanding 
lead over the first water jump, he kept increasing 
it all through the open country, with lamentations 
from the English division that they would never 
catch “Tommy.” Out of the wood or forest he 
came by himself, the next to him, a long way in 
front of the others, being Medora. At the brook 
Mr. Thomas, with the laudable desire to save the 
veteran in every way possible, decided to walk in 
and out, but the old chaser was always very im- 
petuous at his jumps, particularly water, made 
a dash instead of slipping in, and breasted the bank 
on the other side. The roar from the stands now 
was, “ Thank goodness ! Tommy’s down.” Colonel 
Knox was half frantic with delight, Mr. J. B. Angel 
could not control himself, and jolly old Sir John 
Astley cheered and cheered as if Mr. “ Fog ” Row- 
lands and his mare all belonged to him. It did not 
take a minute for the latter to get the advantage 
of the situation, and The Colonel refusing to act 
after his shaking, Medora cantered home by her- 
self. Mr. Thomas always blamed himself for not 
letting the old horse take the brook in the fly, as 
he was certain they could not have caught him if 
he had. 

This big steeplechase had a wonderful effect on 
the promotion of steeplechasing abroad, as it brought 
the three nations together, or rather the four, as 
Austria was not behindhand in taking a turn 
in the conflict. England won it with Medora and 
Topsy, France with Regalia under Viscount Talon, 
Germany with Betsy Baker, an Irish bred mare, 
Effenburgh and Transalvanian, the latter ridden by a 
young English officer, Lieut. Sartoris, who had taken 
his degree with the 11th Hussars, and last but not 
least, there was the Hungarian officer, Count Sapari, 
often welcomed now at the Newmarket sales, who 
won it on a big chestnut that was bred in his own 
country, and in very gallant style he won it too. 
The German Government thought these cross- 
country encounters so important that when in their 
quiet preparation for the war they instituted a 
stake at Baden Baden for cavalry officers to ride 
in uniform, and with part of their accoutrements, 
over three miles of the steeplechase course. For 
one of these something like twenty came to the post, 
and it was a very interesting spectacle. I recollect 
that an English trainer in Germany, called Twiddy, 
told me that there was a real good thing in it, as 
there was an English horse amongst them that 
had won at Croydon, and that his jockey, a young 
Captain, had been at his place schooling, and was 
4 stone and a half in front of the others, so he 
thought. I imparted this information to my friend 
Captain Little, 
might be something with about 21 Ibs. in hand. 
He, therefore, invested a tenner at Io io a, aL 


and he thought as I did, that it 
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had two with him. We stood at the turn of the 
course where they came in from the forest, as they 
did not do the water for the second time in the 
three miles. On they strode in a cluster, and it was 
anybody’s race two fences from home. The little 
Captain was delighted—“ I never saw fellows ride 
better in my life,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘I could not beat 
them myself in my best Chandler days,” and in 
his excitement he ran after the struggling group. 
It was a terrible race between about seven, and to 
our delight we found on reaching the stands that 
ours had won a head on the post. The Captain 
landed 80 and myself 20 to assist in the enjoyments 
of a Baden Baden week. In the front rank of that 
stirring contest was Herr Andre, so well-known in 
England, and the buyer of The Colonel by Knight 
of Kars. After the war he told me that the steeple- 
chases had done him a lot of good, and saved his 
life, he thought, as once on scouting duty he was 
pursued by what he called a whole regiment of 
French cavalry, but he was on one that had been 
in Arthur Yates’ stable, and so he did something 
very great over a river, dodged them over a stone 
wall into a place where they could not follow him, 
and got clean away, thanks to the brilliancy of 
a British steeplechaser. , 
At the time of these stirring days at Baden 
Baden, Mr. J. M. Richardson appeared upon steeple- 
chase scenes, and with plenty of Lincolnshire hunt- 
ing experience from boyhood, it was not surprising 
that he emulated the deeds of Captain Skipworth 
and Field Nicholson. Mr. J. M. Richardson, though, 
was superior to any of the past heroes, as besides 
being an athlete of considerable ability in the cricket 
field and tennis court, he had a perfect seat on a 
horse, the best of hands, combined with coolness 
and judgment that was quite remarkable from the 
very outset of his riding career. - The first time I 
saw Mr. Richardson ride was at Baden Baden, when 
he was beaten on Keystone by Master Willie for the 
big steeplechase, and that must be over forty years 
ago. Great triumphs were soon after that gained 
by the Lincolnshire horseman, as in. 1873. the 
county of the Fens was in a state of excitement 
almost warlike. Some were swearing by- Squire 
Chaplin, who would not believe in Rhysworth’s 
defeat for the Grand National, and others knew 
that there was a good horse at Limber called 
Disturbance, and that Captain Machell and Mr. 
Richardson were strong in the opinion that he 
would win. Schooled with the Blankney, it was 
only natural that Mr. Chaplin would put on one of 
his own hunting staff, and choice fell on his then 
second whip, Boxall, a very fine horseman, no 
doubt, but the Lincolnshire people doubted his being 
a jockey. There were twenty-eight runners that year 
for the Grand National, and in a very fast race it 
was all Lincolnshire after the first three miles, as 
Congress, Alice Lee, Colombine, and Master Mowbray, 
the leaders up to that point, were all done with, and 
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it became a match between Rhysworth and Disturb- 
ance. Mr. Richardson gave the former no peace, 
raced him fairly out of it, and won by six lengths. 
Disturbance, who was got by Commotion out of 
Polly Peacham by Collingwood, was a stallion, and 
in late life got some fairly good hunters at Melton 
Constable, Lord Hastings’ place in Norfolk. The 
next year Capt. Machell had another mount for 
Mr. Richardson in Reugny, a French-bred stallion 
by Minos (son of Sting) out of La Reine Blanche 
by the Baron out of Rackety Girl by Hetman Platoff 
Reugny had not done much racing before he was 
put to the steeplechasing business, as he was born 
with a foot twisted the wrong way, and it took 
Some two years righting. He ran in the Grand 
National, though, in Disturbance’s year, and was 
fancied to beat the latter at the weights in the 
next anniversary. Mr. Richardson rode him, the 
field numbering twenty-two, and for the second 
year in sucession the Limber stables scored a great 
victory. Mr. Richardson rode a lot of other good 
winners, and he had certainly no superior in getting 
a steeplechaser over a country. 

For the last five years there had now been a 
steady run of weight carrying horses in the steeple- 
chasing world. The Lamb had won 21 ie 18 es 
Disturbance at rt st. I1, beating Rhysworth, who 
carried 11 st. 8, and there was Reugny at Io st. 12, 
with such good horses about as Congress, who 
carried 12 st. 7 in a Grand National, Matters 
looked like improving as to the usefulness and 
quality of steeplechase horses, and it is notable 
that five stallions won in the seventies, The Colonel, 
The Lamb, Disturbance, Reugny, Shifnal and 
Austerlitz, and the last four became hunting sires. 
At about this time the genial Lordship Farm 
trainer, Joe Cannon, was riding splendidly. He 
won the Grand National on Regal in 1876, and he 
got Congress second the following year, when the 
weight was 12 st. 7. He has always declared that 
Congress was the best horse he ever rode, but not 
the easiest to ride, as he bored so. He was second 
in two Grand Nationals, and so Joe’s opinion was 
doubtless, correct. Congress was a very fine horse 
fa gelding) by Compromise, son of Alarm out of 
Countess by Slane, and, therefore, with any amount 
of hard blood in him. He was Winning farmers’ 
and tradesmen’s steeplechases as a six-year-old, 
but when Joe Cannon rode him in the Grand National 
at 12.7, and giving the winner Austerlitz 30 Ibs., 
he was eleven. Austerlitz was a useful sort of 
stallion, as he was by. Rataplan out of Loufra, 
Lowlander’s dam by Windhound. Colonel Barlow 
bought him as soon as Mr. “ Teddy ’’ Hobson had 
done with him for steeplechasing, and after keeping 
him for a couple of seasons in Suffolk to get hunters, 
resold him to the Italian Government, and so 
another steeplechase stallion was lost to the 
country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GRAND NATIONAL OF 1872—THE TIMES OF Mr. 
LINDE, THE BEASLEY BROTHERS, THE LIBE- 
RATOR AND MR. GARRETT MoorE—SomeE Goop 
HORSES IN THE EIGHTIES—FRIGATE’s GRAND 
NATIONAL EXPLOITS—THE GREATNESS OF W HY 
Not. 

In tracing the history of steeplechasing it is 
impossible to relate thoroughly the details of 
all the greatest events, but there was one re- 
markable year in which most of the notable 
horses and men of later times took part. The 
absolute result of it was poor, as how Johnny 
Page managed to win with the little weed 
Casse Téte against such a lot was a puzzle then, 
and it has been ever since. If she had been out of 
the way it would have been a magnificent field of 
twenty-four, as the second, Scarrington, was a right- 
down good horse, and carried II st. 2, with Robert 
l’Anson in the saddle. Despatch, who finished 
third, showed very good form on many occasions, 
and the fourth was The Lamb, again under the 
welter 12 st. 7, Mr. Thomas riding him once more, 
but for his new owner Baron Oppenheim, who was 
said to have given £2000 guineas for him. Mr. 
Yates was riding his own horse Harvester, carrying 
I2 st., as he had won the great Metropolitan Steeple- 
chase, beating a very large field of the best under 
Io st. 12, Mr. Yates himself in the saddle. Then 
there was Rhysworth second the next year, Snow- 
storm, a stallion of Mr. Chaplin’s, by Lord Faucem- 
berg, and a great favourite of the Squire’s, as he 
rode him himself many times over the Blankney 
walls in a style that made him very difficult to catch. 
Joe Cannon was tiding Frank Luron, Richard 
Marsh, the present trainer to our King, was on 
Lord Conyngham’s Derby Day, and Mr. G. Moore 
was steering Scots Grey for the north country M.F.H. 
Major Brown; and the “land of cakes ” was further 
represented, as the Earl of Eglinton ran two, the fine 
hunter-like Schiedam being ridden by Mr. Richard- 
son. It is a blot on steeplechasing that such a 
field was headed by a little brute like Casse Téte. 
Mr. Thomas had not been near done with yet, as 
he rode Pathfinder as his third Grand National 
winner, but he beat but a very poor lot of horses, 
and he was nearly doing a bigger thing when he 
rode the Liberator third in 1877 to Austerlitz and 
Congress. 

The fame of Mr. Linde and the Beasley Brothers 
may be said to have commenced in 1878, when Mr. 
Tom Beasley rode Martha in the Grand National, 
and finished second to Shifnal, a very game old 
stallion by St. Albans, and a sire afterwards in 
Wales. The next year was pretty nearly a general 
Irish triumph, as Mr. Garrett Moore won in great 
style on Liberator ; Lord Marcus Beresford’s Jackall, 
under Jack Jones, was second, and Martha, again 
ridden by Mr. Thomas Beasley, third. It was still 
more to the credit of the Irish in the year that 
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followed, as Empress, brought over by Mr. Linde 
as a five-year-old, and ridden by Mr. Tom Beasley, 
won by two lengths from Mr. Garrett Moore, and 
Liberator trying very hard at 12 st.7; anda third 
Irish horse, the beautiful grey stallion Downpatrick, 
was third, only beaten a head from the second. 
This result was the beginning of an era full of 
importance to the horse-breeding world, as if Mr. 
Linde did no more than breed Empress and her son, 
Red Prince II., he is worthy of the most lasting 
esteem from his countrymen, as he_ established 
a family that is not likely to die out. His successes 
were wonderful from 1880, as, after the victory of 
Empress, followed that of Woodbrook, with Mr. 
Tom Beasley again in the saddle, winning easily 
from Regal, ridden by Jewitt, second, and Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s Thornfield, ridden by 
Richard Marsh, third. In 1883 the Curragh stable 
was not quite in the same happy condition, as 
the Grand National this time fell to the Austrian 
nobleman, Count Kinski’s Zoedone, ridden by 
himself, Mohican, steered by Mr. H. Beasley, getting 
third, and the same horseman and Frigate getting 
second in 1884 to Mr. H. F. Boyde’s Voluptuary, 
4 son of Cremorne, that had run fairly well in the 
Derby of his year, and had won a few races. Mr. 
E. P. Wilson, a most able horseman, rode him, and 
Voluptuary spent the latter end of his life figuring 
in racing scenes at theatres, both in London and 
New York. Roquefort, who had been purchased 
by Mr. Arthur Yates, at Tattersals, for 30 sovs. and 
afterwards sold for 1200, ran third to Frigate, and 
the next year under Mr. E. P. Wilson won, and so 
that gentleman followed in the steps of George 
Stevens and Mr. J. M. Richardson by winning two 
Grand Nationals two years in succession, Frigate 
and Mr. H. Beasley once more figuring second. 

There were some good horses running in steeple- 
chases at about this time. Downpatrick won in 
Ireland, and ran very prominently in four Grand 
Nationals. He was a beautiful grey horse, 16 hands, 
with faultless shoulders, deep ribs, and great length 
of quarter, looking much indeed like an enlarged 
Arab. He was exceptionally well bred by Master 
Bagot, who had taken part in more than one Grand 
National in his time, and was called by his good old 
sporting owner, the late Mr. Joseph Anderson, 
mentioned in previous chapters as the owner of 
Cigar, ‘My precious bit of ivory,’ Master Bagot 
being a grey also. Then the dam of Downpatrick 
was Lady Wyld by Gemma di Vergy, son of Sir 
Hercules. After six or seven years’ steeplechasing, 
Downpatrick was purchased by Mr. Chandos Pole, 
and stood in the Meynell country as a hunting sire. 
Another good horse to have been a contemporary 
of Downpatrick’s was Gamecock, who both won 
and got placed in a Grand National, but the most 
extraordinary performer of all was Frigate, who 
was placed five times, and at last when thirteen 
years old, and under Mr. Tom Beasley, won a very 
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sensational Grand National at the fair hunting 
weight of 11 st. 4, beating nineteen others. She 
was by Gunboat, a son of Sir Hercules, the ancestor 
of very nearly all the Grand National winners 
placed on record. 

By the time the eighties had set in, the open 
meetings had become much fewer, and with them 
the natural countries declined. There was no great 
desire shown to run at Crewkerne, the big steeple- 
chase at Lincoln had become a thing of the past, 
and so had the Grand Annual at Warwick. The 
sporting world had begun to appreciate the advan- 
tages of Sandown and Kempton, and the best 
authorities of the day by practical experience, such 
as Mr. Thomas, Mr. Burton and Mr. William Bevill, 
were called in to make these metropolitan courses 
exactly what they should be for bringing out the 
best horses and the best men. Fences were built 
up fairly such as may be expected in a run with 
hounds, and, excepting in regard to the open ditch 
question, there has been but little to complain 
about. The men of five-and-twenty years ago, 
when the changes were coming into force, were 
as good as they had ever been, to include Lord 
Marcus Beresford, Lord Manners, Mr. Tom, Mr. 
Harry, Mr. William and Mr. John Beasley, Mr. 
Garrett Moore, Joe Cannon, Richard Marsh, Robert 
T’Anson, Jack Jones, John Goodwin, Mr. cj. 
Cunningham, Mr. Roddy Owen, Mr. Arthur Coven- 
try, Mr. Lee Barber, the Hon. Geo. Lambton, 
the Hon. E. Willoughby, Captain Middleton, Mr. 
Dalbiac, Mr. W. B. Morris, Mr. Lort Phillips, Mr. 
G. Davies, Sam Darling, and young Tom Jennings, 
who had both been riding a few years before, 
and others. The veterans, Mr. Thomas, Mr. William 
Bevill, Mr. Tom Spence, Mr. Arthur Yates, Captain 
Smith, Mr. Brockton and Mr. Reginald Herbert, 
were still riding, and it is doubtful whether any 
better horsemen ever lived than in the decade 
between 1875 and 1885. There were so many 
gentlemen riders of great ability at that time. 
No better proof could have been given of this than 
in the Grand National of 1882, when out of the 
twelve runners, five were ridden by gentlemen, and 
it was a triumph indeed for Lord Manners to ride 
his own horse and to beat the accomplished Mr. 
Tommy Beasley on Cyrus by a short head on the 
post after a tremendous finish. The third, too, was 
Zoedone under Capt. Smith. Both the winner and 
the second had been taught their business by Mr. 
Linde at Eyrfield Lodge, and they were both by 
Xenophon, son of Canary, but Seaman had been sold, 
and was trained in England, and perhaps it was a 
little mortifying to the great Curragh breeder and 
trainer to be beaten for another Grand National 
by his own materials. Lord Manners did not ride 
in public much after this notable victory, but was 
master of the Quorn, and a very good performer 
over the pastures of Leicestershire. 

The Scotch, always full of sport, and the greater 
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the danger entailed in it the better, had tried 
many times for a Grand National honour from the 
days when Mr. Hope Johnstone finished fourth 
with The Returned in 1842 down to the eighties. 
They did not win, though, until 1886, when old 
Joe, a son of Barefoot by Lord Clifden, won it for 
Mr. Douglas, his pilot being Tom Skelton. The 
history of steeplechases demonstrates the fame of 
many little ones, as Globule was only 14.3, and yet 
he won the Grand Steeplechase at Croydon, and 
was fourth in one Grand National at least. Casse 
Téte was also very small, and so was Laura by 
Bandy, with whom the French thought they were 
sure to win in Salamander’s year. One of the 
best little ones of all, though, was Ballot Box by 
Candidate, a rare bred one, as he was by Gladiator 
out of Fille de l’Air. Not above 15 hands, but very 
quick and sturdy, Ballot Box was one of the first 
to bring out William Nightingall’s fine riding, the 
now prosperous Epsom trainer getting third on 
him in Playfair’s year, and winning a good many 
other steeplechases on him. Both the brothers 
Nightingall, William and Arthur, were coming into 
great note at this time, and no Grand National 
or big steeplechase was without them. Arthur 
rode M.P. third to Frigate, and Why Not in 
1889, and won the next year on Ilex, third 
the following year on the same horse, and was 
third again in. 1893 on Why Not, with whom 
he won in 1894, and had another win later on 
Grudon. This fortitude in riding steeplechases was 
quite hereditary, as no one rode better than their 
father, John Nightingall, for a great number of 
years. Why Not was another little horse, and very 
extraordinary. He was clean thoroughbred by 
Castlereagh, the son of Speculum, out of Twitter 
by Durham, a very noted hunting sire by Lambton, 
also a sire of jumpers, and then going back to Crozier 
by Sir Hercules. But for being somewhat low in 
his inches, Why Not might have won the Grand 
National two or three times, as, fine horseman as 
Mr. C. J. Cunningham was, he was too long in the 
leg for a little horse, and as Why Not flew his fences 
his rider brushed them with his legs. This could 
not have been any advantage, and most certainly 
he should have beaten Frigate in 1889. Capt. 
Fenwick bought the little horse later for, it was 
stated, 3000 sovereigns, a big figure for an aged 
gelding, but it came back again, as William Night- 
ingall rode him to win the big Manchester Steeple- 
chase, and Arthur, after getting him third in 1893, 
won outright with him in 1894 under the goodly 
impost of 11 st. 13, after a very good finish with 
Lady Helen II., to whom he was giving 2 st. 3, and 
Wild Man from Borneo, the winner the following 
year, 17 lbs. It all made out that Why Not was one 
of the best steeplechasers ever seen, and although 
the late Mr. Cunningham just failed to carry off 
the much coveted honour on him, the credit of 
bringing him out was his, as he first schooled him, 
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and was his pilot in his first steeplechases, which 
included the Grand National Hunt event at Malton 
in 1886, when he beat seven others easily. He was 
then five years old, and carried 12 st. 5, but he was 
winning in his turn all through 1887, and in 1888 
he got into quite a series of victories, as he won 
the Hunters Steeplechase at Hamilton Park, the 
same sort of event at Manchester, and a Hunters 
Hurdle Race also at Manchester. He had gained 
a big reputation before he commenced the regular 
steeplechasing line in 1889, when he ran his famous 
race with Frigate for the Grand National. Like 
the last-named mare he was bred in Ireland, and 
like her also he won his Grand National when he 
was thirteen years old. Irish-bred_ steeplechasers 
at this time were carrying all before them, as besides 
Seaman, Cyrus, Frigate and Why Not, there was 
Nex, Comeaway, Spahi, and others of equal merit 
to follow them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NATIONAL Hunt AND Hunt STEEPLECHASES— 
SOME VERY GREAT HORSES, CLOISTER, MANI- 
FESTO AND AMBUSH II.—Mr. ARTHUR YATES, 
His GREAT CAREER—THE BISHOP SutTTON 
STABLES—LORD DUDLEY AND THE Hon. 
REGINALD WARD—LOss OF A GREAT STEEPLE- 
CHASE RIDER—THE GENTLEMEN RIDERS OF 
TO-DAY—SOME NOTABLE STABLES—Mrp. STAN- 
LEY Howarpb’s EREMON. 


Various, and at times rather severe, criticisms 
have been passed on the National Hunt, but that 
body has had many difficulties to surmount, and 
many wrongs to undo that had become almost 
chronic. In the earliest days of steeplechasing, 
views were taken by publicans and small speculators 
that the sport was very much their own to make 
a little money out of as they pleased. The history 
of Tommy Coleman, the host of the “ Checquers,” at 
St. Albans, said as much, as this worthy was every- 
thing. The ground was laid out by him, the stakes 
arranged, his house filled with the fastest set of 
sporting men, and everyone was to work for 
Tommy Coleman. His example was taken through- 
out the country, and a lot of regulations got into 
vogue that were altogether unreasonable and 
unfair both to horses and their owners. The 
qualifying certificates signed by masters of hounds 
were absolute frauds, as they did not indicate that 
a horse was a hunter at all, and any plater from a 
racing stable could be ridden to a meet, privately 
schooled over fences and brought out to beat 
bona-fide hunters belonging to farmers and the real 
supporters of hunting. Then the jockey qualifica- 
tions were equally bad, and the got-up meetings 
attracting only the worst class of bookmakers, 
it was really a wonder that hunt steeplechase 
meetings lasted as long as they did. 

It was quite a new order of things when Mr. 
Fothergill Rowlands, Mr. J. B. Angell and a few 
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others set their heads together and started a scheme 
that led up to the establishment of the National 
Hunt. It was intended, as the title implied, to 
form a co-operative society from amongst the 
hunts of England, but this gradually fell through 
from the want of the support required. At any 
rate, though, the policy adopted gave proof at 
first that the country could boast of a class of 
hunter that was not to be at all equalled by any 
country in the world, and was possibly superior 
to anything seen in England before. The fields 
that came out at Market Harborough in 1860 and 
1861 were simply splendid, to number in the first 
year thirty-one, that all looked like 400 guinea 
hunters or more—in fact, many were far above that 
figure—great slashing weight carriers up to 16 
stone in any country, and the winner, Bridegroom, 
with Mr. Burton on him, might have been taken 
as a perfect type of what a hunter should be. He 
was possibly more than three-parts bred by Small 
Hopes, who had two strains of Orville in him, and 
the second, The Freshman, was quite such another, 
and so were the third and the fourth, Liberator 
and The Nigger, the respective mounts of Mr. Alec 
Goodman and Mr. Edwards. 

Several of the runners were afterwards Grand 
National competitors, Bridegroom being second to 
The Huntsman, and Medora, Mr. “ Fog”? Rowlands’ 
beautiful mare, knew her way over Aintree pretty 
well. If the good beginning was not altogether 
maintained, the National Hunt Steeplechases have 
certainly brought out some wonderful horses that 
have been drafted later on into the regular business, 
such as Congress, twice second in the Liverpool, Why 
Not and Zoedone, both winners, Ballot Box a third, 
Cloister a winner and twice second, and many more, 
It has also induced more good patrons to take an 
active part in steeplechasing, and, when the great 
prizes of to-day are considered, to count the Great 
Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester of 2000 
sovereigns, and the Grand National at Liverpool 
increased up to 3000, it must be conceded that the 
National Hunt has done some very good work in 
the encouragement of the most manly sport that 
remains in our calendar of pastimes. 

The great horses of the last thirty years must 
count Congress, who carried Mr. E. P. Wilson 
second to Regal in 1876, and second again in 1877, 
when Joe Cannon, who had ridden Regal in his 
victory, had the mount on the son of Compromise, 
who had then become the property of the Earl of 
Lonsdale. There had been possibly no greater 
horse than Congress, as his performance was won- 
derful in getting second under 12 st. 7 Ibs. when 
giving the winner, Austerlitz, 27 Ibs. The Liberator 
was a wonder also, and he seemed to get better 
and better as a traveller over the Aintree course, 
as he looked like winning in 1876 until an unlucky 
mishap put him out of court. 
ing year, under the pilotage of Mr. Thomas, he got 
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third to Austerlitz and Congress, and, missing a 
year, he came out again in 1879, when Mr. Garrett 
Moore, who had bought half of him in the interim, 
rode him himself and scored a very gallant victory 
indeed over Lord Marcus Beresford’s Jackall 
(second), Mr. Oeschladgar’s Martha (third) and 
thirteen others. Liberator and Mr. Garrett Moore 
were second the next year to Empress, the gallant 
old son of O’Connell equalling the exploit of Con- 
gress by carrying 12 st. 7 and beating Downpatrick 
by a head for second honours when giving away 
exactly 2 stone. 

The great deeds of Mr. Tom Beasley on Empress 
and Woodbrook will always rank high in Grand 
National records, and the mare was no doubt very 
great, and will possibly appear in records for genera- 
tions as the dam of Red Prince II. 

The year 1882 was memorable, as for the first time 
in its annals an English nobleman, Lord Manvers, 
rode the winner Seaman, as above mentioned, 
with a notable performer in Cyrus second. Both 
horses were by Xenophon, a son of Canary and 
Solon’s dam. The late Earl Fitzwilliam, always 
so intent on breeding good hunters, secured Xeno- 
phon forthwith for his stud at Wentworth. The 
next year saw another nobleman win, as Count 
C. Kinski rode his own mare Zoedone, a great cross- 
country performer, no doubt, but not so good as 
Frigate, who, may be, was the best mare that ever 
won a Grand National, Empress not even excepted, 
as she was second three times before she won in 
1889, beating the great Why Not at nearly even 
Weights, and eighteen others. She belonged to 
the old sort that had done so much at Liverpool 
before, as she was by Gunboat, one of the last sons 
of Sir Hercules, and it said something for the con- 
stitution of the breed, as Frigate was thirteen years 
old when she won her Grand National, and she ran 
on for three years after that. 

Comeway has always been regarded as one of 
the best horses ever added to the scroll of Grand 
National winners, and, ridden by Mr. Harry Beasley 
he certainly gained a very clever victory over 
Cloister when giving the latter 5 lbs. On this occa- 
sion Captain Roddy Owen rode Cloister, and made 
a very gallant fight of it, but both horse and rider 
improved later. Cloister had come out as a four- 
year-old in 1888 by winning the Irish Grand Military 
at Kildare for Captain J. A. Orr Ewing, but ridden 
by Captain Babington. It was in a field of nine, 
and Cloister’s abilities were so well known that 
even money was laid, the result justifying such 
confidence, as the fine son of Ascetic won in a canter 
by four lengths. His next effort was in a hunter’s 
flat race at Baldoyle over 2 miles. It was quite a 
Derby in point of numbers, as there were no fewer 
than fourteen runners. Capt. J. A. Orr Ewing rode 
Cloister himself and got second to Isodore, then 
came Cloister’s first acquaintance with the Aintree 
course, as at the Liverpool Autumn Meeting he was 
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brought out for the Aintree Hunt Steeplechase, 
for which there were ten runners, and in the hands 
of William N ightingall he won very easily by 
two lengths. Capt. Orr Ewing steered his young 
favourite himself in the N ovember Hunters Steeple- 
chase at Croydon (3 miles), and got second to 
Ireland, and he was third on him in a flat race at 
Ludlow. Commencing as a five-year-old Capt. 
Ewing was on him again for an Open Handicap 
Hunters Steeplechase at Sandown, which he won 
easily enough from Cobalt and two others, and he 
won again later in the year at Sandown, and as a 
six-year-old William N ightingall was once more 
associated with him by winning the Open Hunters 
Steeplechase also at Sandown. He did not get out 
of the hunter division until he was seven, when he 
ran in his first Grand National above alluded to. 

Cloister covered himself with glory in his second 
Grand National, as he then Carried 12 st. 3, Mr. 
J. C. Dormer being in the saddle, and he got second 
when giving the winner, Father O’Flynn (his old 
jockey, Capt. Roddy Owen, riding the latter) 
26 lbs., and the field numbered twenty-five. Mr. 
Arthur Yates fully believed he would improve 
upon this, as he had him wonderfully fit and well 
during the winter of 1892, and Dollery was as much 
at home on him as if he had been an easy chair. 
The weights came out for the National, and the 
great horse had very naturally the premier impost, 
12 st. 7. This did not dismay Mr. C. G. Duff, who 
had now been his owner for two years, or Mr. 
Arthur Yates, who had trained him, as they thought 
him better than even his public performances 
indicated. The public, too, had now got wonder- 
fully fond of him, and so, despite his big weight, he 
started favourite at 9 to 2. The race was never 
in doubt, as the going being light after a spell of 
fine weather, Dollery took him along, led over 
Valentine’s Brook six lengths in front of everything, 
maintained his lead into the racecourse and won 
by forty lengths from 4sop, to whom he was giving 
2 st. 3. Such a scene as he returned back to weigh 
in had seldom been witnessed, as the British public 
will always make an idol of a great horse. 

Why Not’s win in 1894 was very meritorious, as 
he was carrying very nearly 12 st. (11 st. 13), and 
it showed what a good little horse he was, as there 
were giants in the land in those days, what with 
Cloister, Drogheda, Cathal, Manifesto, Roman Oak, 
the Midshipmite, Primate, Hex and Father O’F lynn. 
Had the world ever seen better ? although 
light weights had dropped in as winners, when 
mention is made of The Soarer and Wild Man from 
Borneo. The nearest great horse to Cloister must 
have been Manifesto, the winner of the Grand 
National at a moderate weight, certainly in his first 
effort, but the victory was so easily gained that 
Mr. George Bulteel felt justified in giving 4000 
sovereigns, the biggest price thus far ever given 
for a gelding, 3000 being the price paid for Why Not, 
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and 2000 guineas, it was said, for Cloister. Mani- 
festo fully realized Mr. Bulteel’s expectations, as 
at 12 st. 7 he won his second Grand National 
almost as easily as Cloister had done, and he very 
nearly won a third. 

There has been no one to take a greater interest 
in Steeplechasing than His Majesty the King. 
For many years the Royal colours have been 
carried in the Grand National, but the most 
worthy bearer of all has been Ambush II. He 
had been bought after he had shown some 
little form in Ireland, and he won the Prince of 
Wales’ Steeplechase at Sandown as a five-year-old 
when owned by Mr. G. M. Lushington. He was 
afterwards a Royal possession and ran in the 
colours of the Prince of Wales in Manifesto’s great 
year, 1899, but in that Grand National he was not 
favoured with much luck, and did not run again 
during the season. He was brought out once for 
the big hurdle race at Sandown in the February 
of 1900, but racing over sticks never seemed to be 
as much his affair as over a country, and, more- 
over, it was evident that Mr. Lushington, who 
continued in sole charge of him, could get him a bit 
fitter. The latter gentleman rode him himself on the 
17th of March in a hunters flat race at the Dublin 
Metropolitan Meeting just to give him a good 
gallop in company, and he won as he liked by three 
lengths. Then came the crowning triumph of all, 
both for the Royal owner, the good horse himself 
and for the sport of steeplechasing generally, as 
Ambush II., in a good representative field, won 
the Grand National in the grandest style, Anthony 
bringing him away from the last fence and winning 
by four lengths. 

Manifesto, however, ran an extraordinary horse 
here, as he got third, beaten a head only from the 
second when carrying the biggest burden that has 
ever gotintoaplace. To say the victory of Ambush 
II. was popular did not sufficiently convey the feeling 
of the country, as it did more than ever to stamp 
Our present King as the greatest patron of the 
British horse that has been known amongst English 
monarchs. His Majesty had joined his subjects 
in all the noble ambitions associated thereto in 
showing them how to win Derbies, St. Legers and 
Grand Nationals. It is difficult to decide between 
great heroes when they do not come together in actual 
conflict, and so what can be said as to which was 
the greater, Cloister, Manifesto or Ambush II .? 
They all won and again nearly won under great 
weights, and all were great to make a trio that have 
not been surpassed in all the decades of steeple- 
chasing, and so the sport has progressed since 
Lottery’s date in furnishing wonderful horses that 
have appeared to get better and better, all tracing 
from the best of thoroughbred Sires; and a goodly 
share came through Hermit, the Derby winner of 
1867, as his son, Ascetic, has sired three winners 
of the Grand National, Cloister, Drumcree and 
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Ascetic’s Silver, besides a host of other good ones, 
Whilst Father O’Flynn was by Retreat, son of 
Hermit. 

Up to the very latest dates the character of the 
Grand National has been thoroughly maintained. 
In rgor it was like the old Gaylad days coming 
back to see the winner Grudon brought out by a 
tenant farmer, to have been bred on the farm, 
broken, schooled and ridden in his earliest steeple- 
chases by his sons, Mr. M. B. Bletsoe winning on 
him at Hurst Park in 1900, and ten days after- 
wards he rode him right well in the Grand National. 
Mr. Bletsoe had much to be proud of, and the 
Government refused something valuable when the 
gentleman offered to settle in South Africa if they 
would give him some land and a free passage out 
for himself, his sons ‘and their families, Grudon, then 
a hunting sire, and twelve picked mares of the kind 
to throw Grand National winners. These are the 
sort of settlers the Empire wants for her colonies. 

In 1902 a splendid mare won it again in Shannon 
Lass under the fair impost of ro st. 10, and since 
then Mr. W. Morrison, a long resident in South 
Africa and well known on the turf there, won 
with Drumcree, bred in Ireland and trained by the 
that popular Irish baronet, Sir Charles Nugent. 
To crown all Moifaa, a champion from New Zealand, 
won in 1904 for Mr. Spencer Gollan, an Australian 
gentleman, who had run the horse over a country 
successfully in the Antipodes. Then came Kirk- 
land’s victory, marked by nothing very sensational, 
and last year the hero of the steeplechasing season 
was Ascetic’s Silver, schooled, trained and ridden 
by the Hon. Arthur Hastings, the son of an Irish 
nobleman famous in his family traditions as patrons 
of sport. There has been no such pastime as steeple- 
chasing to show out the character of the British 
Empire, and if it continues in its entirety it will 
be well for her people. 

To name the greatest living authority on steeple- 
chasing might want, perhaps, a little considering, 
but from all I know I shall give it unconditionally 
to one by the mention of Mr. Arthur Yates. — I 
can remember him in 1854 or 1855, when we -were 
both boys hunting in the same hunt, and that 
would make it fifty-two years ago. Very shortly 
after that Mr. Yates took the prominent position 
he held for close on forty years as a steeplechase 
rider. His first wnner was a horse called Playman, 
by Flatcatcher, son of Touchstone, and presented 
to him as a novice by a great legal authority; 
schooled with the H.H. and Hursley by his then 
youthful owner, he became very perfect and won a 
lot of hunt steeplechases. It was perhaps through 
Playman that Mr. Yates established his famous 


steeplechase stable, but it must be mentioned that ~ 


the popular gentleman jockey was fairly born in 
the atmosphere of steeplechasing, as his father 
was half owner with Mr. Elmore in Lottery, the 
winner of the Grand National in 1839, and it was 
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on this account that the Lottery colours, all blue, 
descended to Mr. Arthur Yates. To recount the 
steeplechases this gentleman has won would fill 
two or three volumes, suffice it to state that for 
some years he headed the gentleman riders list of 
winners, and one season with the numbers of 
sixty-five against his name. These victories were 
principally on his own horses, and the sideboards of 
Bishop Sutton are completely laden with cups and 
trophies. 

An afternoon with Mr. Arthur Yates at his 
sporting home of Bishop Sutton was simply delight- 
ful. He knew all the great steeplechase horses 
that had won for fifty years, all the men who rode 
them, and I knew most of them, so what a talk we 
had. Mr. Yates thinks that perhaps Cloister 
was the best he ever had on his training ground, 
but still he has had some very good ones besides 
the noble son of Ascetic in his stables. He thinks 
that Defence by Defender, dam by Augur, gran- 
dam by Muley Moloch, sire of Alice Hawthorn, 
was one of the best. Mr. G. Walker had won a lot 
of steeplechases on him before he sold him to 
Captain Machell, and he came to Bishop Sutton 
with the contingent that the Captain sold to Mr. 
Gerard Leigh, which included the Grand National 
winners Disturbance and Reugny. Mr. Yates had 
no great opinion of the first of these, and thought 
he was over-rated. What rides he could remem- 
ber on old Crawler, Bristles, Judge, the Dybbal, 
Cramoisi and Mustapha! He won the Stewards’ 
Steeplechase at Croydon on the latter, beating a 
field of seventeen. He had many good wins over 
the old Croydon course. A great horse was Har- 
vester, when he won the Great Metropolitan 
Steeplechase on him and gave weight and a long 
beating to such good ones as Brick, Astrolabe, 
Charleville and David Copperfield, in the field 
of fourteen. He used to like to beat Johnny Page, 
as the latter had always so much generalship about 
him. He beat him at Croydon on Cramoisi when 
he was riding Midshipmite, and once at St. Omer, 
over some very rough ground, he was handling 
one of the Duke of Hamilton’s very tenderly when 
Jonas Hunt, on another that could not go fast 
enough, sang out, ‘“‘Race him, Arthur!” “So I went 
to him, raced him all the way home and won by a 
head. A very good jockey was Page, and so was 
Jim Knott. Jack Cassidy was a fine horseman 
when he was not drunk, and Harry Lamplugh very 
good except at finishing. A beautiful horseman was 
George Ede. We rode in the Grand National together, 
and he was going back to spend the Sunday with 
me when ‘ Buster’ Carew met us and said ‘George, 
I want you to ride Chippenham for us to-morrow,’ 
and I answered for him, ‘I’m blowed if I’d ride 
him,’ but you see he was over-persuaded and met 
his death.”” Mr. Yates had much to say, also, about 
his own pupils, Childs, Dollery and poor Sensien. 
Thus we gossiped, but, of course, had a stroll 
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through the stables, which are quite after the 
old-fashioned order—such as our ancestors thought 
horses would do best in, roomy and never too 
warm. They make up a hundred boxes all together. 
The steeplechase course adjoins and there is every 
sort of fence there, an artificial course and a natural 
one, a hurdle race-course, a mile and a half on the 
flat, and Mr. Yates has also the ground where The 
Lamb was trained upon. 

There is also an additional training appliance 
through the aid of a trout stream on which his 
friend, the late Mr. Gerard Leigh, built two boxes, 
so that the horses can have the full benefit of the 
water cure for over-strained forelegs. It can 
almost be said that two generations of sportsmen 
have visited Bishop Sutton, and reminders of this 
are given as we returned to the old mansion by the 
many portraits and pictures on all the walls. There 
is poor old “Curley” Knox, “Reggy”’ Herbert, 
Cloister is on the stairs, Why Not by the window, 
Father O’Flynn and “ Roddy” Owen, “a good 
man, but I taught him a bit; he rode one hole too 
long when he came here first.” “Cathal and the 
Hon. Reginald Ward—there was another right 
good man. A lot have been here to do my 
four-mile course, good fellows all. The Duke of 
Connaught has been here, and I have visited. the 
King by special invitation at Sandringham and had 
a most delightful time.” Mr. Yates thinks he has 
been fortunate in regard to accidents, as in his 
long career he only broke his collar-bone seven times 
and put his knee out once. He should like to 
have ridden a Grand National winner, and he ought 
to have done so on the French-bred Cinna, and on 
the same horse he should have won the Grand 
Baden Baden Steeplechase, but the brook that 
was fatal to the chance of Mr. Thomas and the 
Colonel stopped him also. 

Amongst the many good patrons of steeple- 
chasing the Earl of Dudley must be very highly 
esteemed, as his lordship has given the best prices 
for good horses, Cloister being his property when he 
ran in his first Grand National in 1891, and Lord 
Dudley had been riding so well in flat races as to 
Suggest an association between the flags. That, 
however’ was left to his brother, the Hon. Reginald 
Ward, who was riding uncommonly well in 1896, 
winning many steeplechases at Windsor, Gatwick, 
Sandown and elsewhere. He will be well remem- 
bered as riding Esher so often to victory. After 
the good fight Cathal made with Wild Man from 
Borneo in 1894, it was thought that Mr. F. B. 
Atkinson might possibly be the possessor of a 
second Cloister, and it-was- not long afterwards 
announced that Lord Dudley had bought him for 
his brother. At any rate, he joined the jumping 
team at Bishop Sutton, and the Hon. Reginald 
was there oftener than ever improving his riding, 
and getting fit to steer Cathal in the Grand 
National. As a preliminary he rode him in the 
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February Steeplechase at Sandown, against pro- 
fessional riders for the most part, and such good 
amateurs as Mr. Bissill, Mr. H. M. Ripley and 
Capt. Ricardo. The young Guardsman rode his 
horse in such good style as to suggest to many 
that he might win the Grand National as well as 
this February Steeplechase. Such hopes were not 
realized in 1896, although it was altogether an army 
contest, as The Soarer won when ridden by a young 
officer, the late Mr. D. G. M. Campbell, who found a 
soldier’s grave later in South Africa, and Mr. C. 
Grenfell, another officer, was second on his own 
horse Father O’Flynn. Cathal was kept in work 
at Bishop Sutton, and had another try for Grand 
National honours the next year, but with no better 
success than in his previous year’s venture, it being 
delayed until 1898 before the coveted honour very 
nearly fell to the lot of the Hon. Reginald Ward. 
There were twenty-five starters, and Cathal, by 
reason of his several good performances under Mt. 
Ward, notably in getting second to Melton Con- 
stable in the Grand Military, beating a large field, 
that 7 to r was freely taken about him, and it was 
said that the whole English army felt an interest 
in him. No one could have ridden his horse with 
greater judgment than Mr. Ward. The weight 
was a heavy one, II st. 5, and so he made a waiting 
race until two fences from home, when he drew up 
to Drogheda and Ford of Fyne. The latter he settled 
in a few strides, but Drogheda had 7 Ibs. in hand in 
regard to the burdens they carried, and Cathal 
just failed to make the required impression on him. 
If the victory had been the other way what cheering 
there would have been, as it was a gallant effort 
on the part of a very handsome and popular young 
officer on a very good horse. The death of the Hon. 
Dudley Ward a few years later was a great loss to 
the sporting world, and for steeplechasing especially, 
as he was one of the finest examples ever seen 
of courage, coolness and judgment, such as are 
wanted for battlefield or steeplechasing. 

Of other great horsemen seen during the most 
recent decade of the sport there has been Capt. 
Bewick, a_ beautiful rider, and resembling Mr. 
Edwards much in his style, Mr. H. Nugent, whose 
sad end was so universally deplored, Mr. H. M. 
Ripley, Mr. Bissill, the Hon. Arthur Hastings, who 
rode Ascetic’s Silver last year, Mr. Walter Bulteel, 
who took his earliest lessons with the Dartmoor, and 
is considered one of the finest horsemen of the day, 
Mr. Hampton, who has a good deal of experience 
abroad, Capt. de Crespigny, who has taken much 
after his father, Sir Claud de Crespigny, and rides a 
very good race, Mr. R. Walker, who has been 
winning a good deal, and rode in the 1906 Grand 
National, Mr. Whitaker, an ex-Master of the Oakley, 
also a performer over Aintree, and Mr. Bewick, a 
nephew of the captain, who has commenced very well. 
Mr. C. Miller holds a prominent position amongst 
the gentlemen who figure between the flags, and 
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Captain Risbotham rides 
well in his turn. In all there are plenty of good 
men ready to be on duty with the steeplechaser 
at the shortest notice, and yet the complaint is 
that more are wanted, and that since the innovation 
of the American system, it has been harder to find 
the really good men to ride over a country, more 
preraly amongst the professionals, than it used 
o be. 

That Steeplechasing has increased of late years 
there cannot be any doubt, and, of course, many 
more training establishments are required than 
formerly, and they have risen much, both in numbers 
and importance, during the last twelve or fourteen 
years. Sir Charles Nugent at Cramborne, Dor- 
setshire, will have between thirty and forty in his 
stable at all times, and few have met with greater 
successes, as the Irish baronet has turned out Drum- 
cree, the winner and second in a Grand National, 
Hidden Mystery, who was unlucky not to have won; 
Leinster, quite a first-class performer, John M.P., a 
constant winner, the Pride of Machestown, very 
noted in her day, Fairy Saint, Napper Tandy, 
second in the Grand National last year, and a 
good many more. Mr. F. Hartigan is another 
proprietor of a popular stable, and, good and fearless 
horseman as the owner has often proved himself 
to be over a country, his horses are always clever. 
The Hon. Arthur Hastings has a long team at 
Wroughton on the grounds once occupied by the 
famous Tom Oliver. Mr. Hastings makes a point 
of riding the horses of his own stable himself, and 
such horses as Cassock’s Pride and Ascetic’s Silver 
have shown the good results of that policy. Capt. 
Dewhurst has had for some seasons a most select 
stud of chasers at Newmarket, and a steeplechase 
course has been laid out for them that offers every 
advantage for a jumping education. A very large 
establishment is that of Mr. Coaltewaite, of Hazel 
Slade House, Hednesford, numbering often nearer 
forty than thirty horses, and some very good 
chasers indeed have come from there, to include 
Fairland, the winner of the Great Lancashire 
Steeplechase, Friary, the gallant grey, who was 
always making a winning score, and The Khedive, 
at one time nearly the best hurdle race-horse in 
England. Eremon, Hillman and The Foreman 
are amongst those to be called notable winners in 
Mr. Coaltewaite’s stable at the present time. The 
Woodlands are always great men both to bring out 
steeplechase winners and to ride them. All the 
brothers have ridden winners over a country, but 
Percy Woodland has been the most fortunate in 
steering the best winners, to include Drumcree, the 
champion of the Grand National in rg02. Besides 
the great establishments confined only to steeple- 
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chasers, there are many flat race stables in which 
they are trained, and a great many also quite 
privately, and so the interests vested in the British 
steeplechaser can scarcely be over-estimated. 

To bring the steeplechase up to date there is the 
winner of the Grand National of 1907, and in his 
breeding and antecedents there is much similarity 
about him to many past heroes of Liverpool fame, 
as Eremon was bred in Ireland by Mr. James 
Cleary, a well-known breeder and rider to hounds 
in Tipperary. Mr. Cleary believes in the old- 
fashioned plan of giving young thoroughbreds 
plenty of time to make steeplechasers of them, and 
there is no doubt about it this system has brought 
out the best. Lottery, Gaylad, Chandler, Brunette, 
The Lamb, Cloister and Congress were unknown to 
race-course scene until they were three or four 
years old, and that may well be the secret of getting 
the great horses. That Mr. Stanley Howard’s 
Eremon must be a remarkable Grand National 
winner, has been shown by the way he won that 
event under great difficulties, a lost stirrup-iron 
harried by a loose horse, and that he won the great 
Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester also in the 
next ten days. His breeding is of quite the sort 
that has generally told in the cross-country per- 
former. He is clean thoroughbred, as shown in 
the 19th volume of the Stud Book, by Thurles, son 
of Warspite and Sweet Berry by Macaroni, his dam 
Daisy by Lord Gough, son of Gladiateur out of 
Carrol by Ossian, son of Salvator. It is a little 
singular that two French celebrities, Gladiateur 
and Ossian, are in Eremon’s pedigree, although the 
whole of it is British blood. Thurles was a winner 
over a country in his time, and he was one of the 
King’s Premiums taken at the last Royal Com- 
mission Show. As a steeplechaser he might have 
been as great as his son, as his then owner, the late 
Major Bunbury, saw him win the Irish Grand 
National in 1893, and fancied him much for the 
great English event until he over-reached himself 
in his preparation. There were several in the 
Grand National this year that had been got by sires 
that had themselves won steeplechases, Red Lad 
by Red Prince II. being one. This is what it should 
be to show how the hereditary qualities necessary 
for the steeplechase course and the hunting field 
are regularly transmitted by the thoroughbred. 
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de Belsome, Earl of Shrewsbury, brought Arab 
stallions with him from abroad, a tall, bony breed, 
useful for tournaments. 

It was in the reign of Henry I. that the first 
reputed Arab was brought to England. Edward 
III. bought 50 Spanish horses, and obtained 
leave from the Kings of France and Spain to have 
them safely conveyed through their countries. 
And it was from this time, we think, that the 
heavy war horse of Norman blood began to give 
way to a more blood-like type of animal, which it 
has ever since been the pride of our nation to 
cultivate and improve. This, however, was very 
slow of accomplishment, so long as heavy armour 
was necessary for war in our cavalry. In fact, it 
was not until the discovery of the power of gun- 
powder that speed rather than mere strength was 
the aim of horse owners. We know that Henry 
VIII. decreed that no stallion should be kept in 
the country of a less height than 1 5 hands, and yet 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign they could only muster 
3000 good horses when Philip of Spain threatened 
us with invasion. From that day forward, however, 
horses of the better class, which we may fairly 
delineate as hunters, became of general use from 
the Throne downwards. Our King rode on horse- 
back to open Parliament, and the Judges rode to 
Westminster Hall until James I. engaged in the 
sport of racing, and gave Mr. Markham 500 guineas 
for an Arab, which, however, entirely failed to 
beat the home-bred horses over Newmarket Heath. 

Even Cromwell, Puritan that he was, could not 
hide his fondness for horses, and owned the White 
Turk and a celebrated brood mare, which was 
called the Coffin mare, because she was found 
hidden away in a vault at the time of the Restoration. 
Charles II. bred horses on a large scale, and may 
be considered as the original author of our Stud 
Book, as one of his mares, the dam of Dodsworth, 
was considered as the first thoroughbred race 
horse of which we have a true record. We are, 
however, in treating of hunters not desirous of 
trenching on the subject of race horses, except 
so far as to show how far back we can trace the 
thoroughbred horses in assisting to produce the 
true type of hunter, which from the time of our 
second King Charles has been steadily kept in view. 

It has been well said that the crossing of blood 
is important in improving the race of animals. 
In horses in particular we hold that the qualities 
and delineaments of parents for generations back 
are plainly apparent through a long line of descent 
to the practised eye of a close observer, and although 
in the breeding of hunters at the present day it 
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The Hunter. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE is no need to worry over the ancient 
history of hunters. They are a class 
of horse rather than a breed, and have 
been evolved from the best of our riding 
horses from the early days of our history. 

We do not believe that the Romans when they 
conquered Britain brought an appreciable number 
of horses with them. They seem to have cared 
more for road making and mining than sporting, 
mapping out our country for their purpose as a 
military nation would do. The Saxons, also, were 
not a horsey nation, but the Danes may have 
added to our stock of small, strong horses, and 
possibly the Norfolk cobs originated thus, because 
the Danes made that district their chiei landing 
place. It is due to the Danish King Canute that 
our earliest Forest Laws were made. It was not, 
we believe, until after the battle of Hastings and 
the Norman Conquest that horses approaching 
the hunter type were brought to England, and 
crossed with the pony indigenous to Britain. Nor 
was it until after the Crusades that our ancestors 
learnt to appreciate the quality of riding horses, 
They then saw the Eastern horses, which for centuries 
had been the glory of all the old dynasties of the 
then foremost nations of the World, and profiting 
by this knowledge brought back with them, in our 
judgment, the germs of our hunter blood. The 
Normans also were imbued with more sporting 
tastes than their predecessors ; they delighted in 
hunting and hawking, created and improved the 
Royal forests and chases, and some of their bishops 
and monks were great sportsmen. Their N ormandy 
horses were easily shipped across the Channel, 
and coming into such an unrivalled horse-producing 
climate as England very soon made a mark in this 
country, aided without a doubt by the touch of 
Eastern blood, which our gallant Crusaders had 
managed to bring back with them through France, 
despite all difficulties. 

Unfortunately the art of animal painting in 
those days was so crude that we cannot know 
with certainty what the horses of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, or even fifteenth century really 
were like, but that they had strength we may be 
assured from the heavy amount of armour they 
had to carry, and that they were ridden rather than 
driven we may be quite sure, from the paucity of 
roads in the country at that time, and the general 
use of oxen for farm work or heavy locomotion. 
We know from Giraldus Cambrensis that Roger 
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de Belsome, Earl of Shrewsbury, brought Arab 
stallions with him from abroad, a tall, bony breed, 
useful for tournaments. 

It was in the reign of Henry I. that the first 
reputed Arab was brought to England. Edward 
III. bought 50 Spanish horses, and obtained 
leave from the Kings of France and Spain to have 
them safely conveyed through their countries. 
And it was from this time, we think, that the 
heavy war horse of Norman blood began to give 
way to a more blood-like type of animal, which it 
has ever since been the pride of our nation to 
cultivate and improve. This, however, was very 
slow of accomplishment, so long as heavy armour 
was necessary for war in our cavalry. In fact, it 
was not until the discovery of the power of gun- 
powder that speed rather than mere strength was 
the aim of horse owners. We know that Henry 
VIII. decreed that no stallion should be kept in 
the country of a less height than 15 hands, and yet 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign they could only muster 
3000 good horses when Philip of Spain threatened 
us with invasion. From that day forward, however, 
horses of the better class, which we may fairly 
delineate as hunters, became of general use from 
the Throne downwards. Our King rode on horse- 
back to open Parliament, and the Judges rode to 
Westminster Hall until James I. engaged in the 
sport of racing, and gave Mr. Markham 500 guineas 
for an Arab, which, however, entirely failed to 
beat the home-bred horses over Newmarket Heath. 

Even Cromwell, Puritan that he was, could not 
hide his fondness for horses, and owned the White 
Turk and a celebrated brood mare, which was 
called the Coffin mare, because she was found 
hidden away in a vault at the time of the Restoration. 
Charles II. bred horses on a large scale, and may 
be considered as the original author of our Stud 
Book, as one of his mares, the dam of Dodsworth, 
was considered as the first thoroughbred race 
horse of which we have a true record. We are, 
however, in treating of hunters not desirous of 
trenching on the subject of race horses, except 
so far as to show how far back we can trace the 
thoroughbred horses in assisting to produce the 
true type of hunter, which from the time of our 
second King Charles has been steadily kept in view. 

It has been well said that the crossing of blood 
is important in improving the race of animals. 
In horses in particular we hold that the qualities 
and delineaments of parents for generations back 
are plainly apparent through a long line of descent 
to the practised eye of a close observer, and although 
in the breeding of hunters at the present day it 
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may not be deemed necessary to take the Stud 
Book as an entire guide, yet you must look into the 
breeding, attributes and points of both sire and dam 
in order to secure a true type of horse for hunting 
purposes, if that type is destined to be of the highest 
standard of hunter. 

In taking, therefore, an historical view of the 
origin of our hunters in this country we must 
presume that they did not originate entirely from 
Eastern blood, although as time went on that 
blood became more and more impregnated into our 
studs, especially in our racing studs. There was 
no such thing as the heavy shire horse in old days, 
although some heavy clean-legged horses from 
what is now Belgium and Holland, called Holstein, 
were no doubt imported, chiefly for heavy draught 
work, and the small native breed of ponies, which 
were to be found on the hills and moors in a semi- 
wild state, had a share in producing the horse of 
the sixteenth or even seventeenth century. 

For the rest we have to thank our climate, as 
particularly adapted for horse breeding and rearing, 
and the habits of our people, our love of sport 
and our diligence in achieving success, for the breed 
of hunters to-day. 


CHAPTER II. 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


When we come to consider the necessary char- 
acteristics of a hunter, we must take a wide view 
of our subject, because we have to deal with an 
animal whose characteristics should be as varied as 
the uses to which he may be put in the hunting 
counties of Great Britain. It is not a matter of 
wonder, therefore, that opinions among our expert 
writers should widely differ, as to a hunter’s 
qualifications in breed, shape and characteristics, 
and that this question should remain an open one 
for us to-day. We might quote these different 
opinions ad infinitum. Old Mr. Coke always pre- 
ferred thoroughbred ones, but Mr. Osbaldeston, 
when the fashion at Melton was all for long-tailed 
ones, used to say, “ Gallop on long tails, you’ll soon 
come back ”—“ And where are the long tails now ? ” 
was his inquiry at the end of many a run. A large 
number of people incline towards big hunters, 
especially in Leicestershire. Sir Tatton Sykes, on 
the contrary, always preferred smaller horses, never 
above 15 h. 2 and used to say, “O’er big, sir, 
oer big!” Taking our cue from old writers in 
trying to come to a conclusion as to what are the 
best and truest characteristics of a hunter we find 
that an author writing about 1740, thus delineates 
him :— 

“A head lean, large and long, a chaul thin, and 
open ears, small and pricked, or if they be long, 
provided they stand upright, like those of a fox, 
it is usually a sign of mettle and toughness. 
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“His forehead long and broad, not flat, and as it 
is usually termed mare-faced, rising in the midst like 
that of a hare, the feather being placed at the top 
of the eye; the contrary betokening blindness. 
His eyes full, large and bright; his nostrils wide 
and red within, for an open nostril is a sign of a 
good wind. 

‘“‘ His mouth large, deep in the wykes, and hairy; 
his thropple and windpipe big, loose and straight, 
when he is reined in with the bridle ; for if when he 
bridles it bends like a bow (which is called cock- 
throppled), it very much hinders the free passage 
of his wind. 

‘“‘ His head must be so set on his neck that a space 
may be felt between his neck and his shank ; for to 
be bull-necked is uncomely to sight and also preju- 
dicial to his wind. 

‘“* His crest should be firm, thin and well riven, his 
neck long and straight, yet not loose or pliant, which 
the Northern men term ‘ withy-cragged.’ 

‘““His breast strong and broad, his chest deep, 
his chine short, his body large, and close shut up 
to the huckle bone. 

‘His ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid 
within them. 

“His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval than 
broad, being well set down to the gascoins; his 
cambrels upright and not bending, which some call 
sickle-houghen, though some look upon this as a 
sign of toughness and speed. 

‘* His legs clean flat and straight ; his joints short, 
well knit and upright, especially between the 
pasterns and the hoof, having but little hair on his 
fetlocks ; his hoofs black, strong and hollow, and 
rather long and narrow than big and flat. 

“Lastly, his mane and tail should be long and 
thin, rather than thick, which is counted by some 
as a mark of dullness. 

“As to marks and colours, although they do not 
absolutely give testimony unto us of a_horse’s 
goodness, yet they, as well as in shape, do intimate 
to us in some part his disposition and qualities. The 
hair itself oftentimes receives the variation of its 
colour from the different temperature of the subject 
out of which it is produced. And some do not 
scruple to affirm that wherever you meet with a 
horse that has no white about him, especially in his 
forehead, though he be otherwise of the best 
reputed colours, as bay, black, or sorrel, he is of a 
dogged and sullen disposition, especially if he has 
a small pink eye and a narrow face, with a nose 
bending like a hawk’s bill.” 

To come to an expert opinion of a later date, less 
than a century ago, we will quote from one of the 
finest horsemen and judges of his day, who says: 
‘“ Had I to choose a hunter by seeing one point only, 
it should be his head, for I never knew one with a 
small clean, intelligent face and prominent eyes to 
be bad. I like his neck also to be muscular, but 
not heavy ; shoulders well back, with long arms, short 
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from the knee to the fetlock ; pasterns rather long, 
but not upright ; his feet cannot well be described 
on paper, but they should be large and perfect, or 
all the rest is but leather and prunella. His back 
should be not too short, and he should have stout 
loins and wide hips, a good length from his hips to 
his hocks, which should be rather turned inwards. 
Added to this, he should be large round the girth, 
but whether in depth or width does not much 
signify ; and the higher he is bred the greater his 
intelligence, and the speedier his recovery from the 
effects of a hard day.” 

We think that by a careful study of these two 
descriptions, the true characteristics of a hunter 
can be gathered with something like accuracy by 
those who carry in their mind’s eye the animals 
themselves. 

The art of painting animals, especially horses, 
has only been vouchsafed to us as a nation for a 
couple of centuries at the furthest, yet nothing can 
speak to us more truly and faithfully of the character 
and devolution of our hunters, than the best pictures 
of them that have been handed down to us by 
animal painters, which it may not be out of place to 
enumerate here shortly. John Wootton, who was 
born in 1685 and died in 1765, may be considered 
as our first great horse painter, and his pictures 
stand as valuable object lessons of the horses of his 
day. Charles Collins, born in 1683, was also his 
compeer, if rather less celebrated. George Stubbs 
comes next in 1724 with his extraordinary ana- 
tomically correct pictures of horses, which have won 
him the praise and gratitude of both horse and 
picture lovers. John Sartorius and his two brothers 
were also great painters early in the eighteenth 
century, and we have to thank them for a large 
number of pictures of the great horses of their day. 

Then comes Ben Marshall from 1767 to 1835, who 
undoubtedly was one of the finest delineators of a 
horse of that or any other day, as his pictures seem 
to stand out of the canvas just as horses should do. 
and he was ever true to nature and type. As a 
great competitor of the same period comes J. F. 
Herring, from 1795 to 1865, to whom we are also 
indebted for some splendid horse pictures. In fact, 
nearly all our great racehorses of the early part of 
the nineteenth century were painted by Herring. 
He has also left us some realistic hunting pictures, 
which are noticeable for the horses being ridden 
with long tails. John E. F erneley was another well- 
known horse painter from 1800 to 1836, and among 
his pictures are those of the first Melton Steeplechase 
in all its exciting details, won by Dick Christian, 
And Charles Handcock, who lived from 1795 to 
1855, did ample justice to the horse, especially in 
his pictures of Sir Hercules, Glencoe and Nutwith. 
Nor must we omit Abraham Cooper, who lived from 
1787 to 1868, and among many finer pictures there 
is none more characteristic of a fine hunter, called 
Peter, on which Mr. Thos, Waring is sitting, 
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surrounded by his hounds. This is one that we love 
to study. D. Dalby is another good painter, who 
lived about the same time, A brother of our late 
Queen’s old huntsman of the royal buck hounds, 
Richard Barnett Davis, was also a painter of no mean 
kind, who has left us some excellent horse and hound 
pictures, and yet died in poverty, while his brother 
the huntsman grew to comparative richness, and 
left all his money to his mistress, our beloved Queen 
Victoria. 

We have not yet quite exhausted our list of 
painters, whose pictures are worthy of note to lovers 
of hunters, and must not omit to mention such men 
as Boultbee, Barraud and Woodward, of Worcester- 
shire renown, and lastly, P. Palfrey, who lived up 
to the close of the last century, and painted many 
beautiful pictures of horses for Sir Walter Gilbey 
and others. 

Thus we are aided in attaining a true inception 
of the characteristics of a hunter, a matter of para- 
mount importance in estimating his worth. 

It will be noticed from a study of these pictures 
how the fashion for long tails and short tails, as well 
as hogging of manes, has varied since the opening of 
the r9th century. 


CHAPTER III. 


THEIR BREEDING. 


Herein lies the pith of our subject, and one that 
has occasioned more controversy among the devotees 
of horses and hunters than any other that we can 
name, because while race-horse breeders are almost 
entirely confined to the General Stud Book as 
their guide, and are able with something like cer- 
tainty to gauge the market either by the use of 
favourite lines of blood or by following fashion in 
in-breeding, or by clever out-crosses, the hunter 
breeder has no such guides to aid him towards 
success, or, to say the least of it, a very small 
modicum of them. The hunter breeder is necessarily 
limited as to price in the choice of sires, nor can 
he expect the monetary return from his breeding 
stud that can the race-horse breeder. 

Then again, if he desires to follow the maxims 
of hunter breeders of half a century ago, and ensure 
size and power in the choice of a sire, he now finds 
that among the thoroughbred sires of to-day there 
are very few that fulfil the standard qualities that 
he requires, and also are of a value within his 
means as a hunter breeder. In fact, the race-horse 
pure and simple of to-day is bred for speed, and is 
light of bone, inbred, and highly strung in his 
nerves and constitution. The big-boned, and so- 
called coarse colts for racing are, in these days, 
despised by trainers and owners of tace-horses alike, 
because they do not in their young days show 
sufficient promise of speed, or require more time 
to mature, all which means trouble and expense, 
These colts are, therefore, gelded as yearlings or 
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two-year-olds, and a large number of them become 
casts-off, thus limiting the hunter breeder to an 
appreciable extent in the choice of a sire. 

How different was the case forty years ago, 
when at the death of the then Earl of Glasgow, who, 
as 1s well known, was celebrated for his breed of 
big thoroughbred horses, such horses of Melbourne 
blood, Toxophlite, Rapid Rhone, The Drake 
and Musket, none of which he would ever let or sell, 
left all his stud to General Peel on condition that 
none were to be sold. The General desirous, never- 
theless, that these animals should exercise a valuable 
influence throughout the country, instituted anannual 
letting of them, except three or four of the most valu- 
able of them, which stood at the Enfield Paddocks. 
Thus fifteen of these fine horses were annually 
distributed throughout the country in 1872-73, 
and these averaged an annual fee of {125 each. 
Up to this time they had only covered a few thorough- 
bred mares, but now they covered about a thousand 
half-bred mares, and did incalculable value to 
hunter breeding. As a specimen of these horses 
we have only to mention The Drake, which was 
equal to carrying 16 stone to hounds. His like 
cannot now be found, and never since those Glasgow 
days have such horses, the acme of perfection to 
a hunter breeder’s eye, been produced from one 
stud, or indeed from any of our studs, that have 
come within the means or ken of hunter breeders. 

We have mentioned these facts only as one of 
the difficult problems which the hunter breeder 
meets with in his efforts at upholding the standard 
of horses fit to carry either prince, peer or commoner 
over the finest pastures in the world. 

We had a Royal Commission in 1873 on the 
subject, commonly called Lord Rosebery’s Commit- 
tee, which although it did not lead to legislation, 
collected much valuable information. It showed 
that there had been up to the year 1870, when 
the Franco-German War acted as an impetus 
to horse breeding in this country, a gradual falling 
off in the numbers bred. It also showed by careful 
returns supplied by Messrs. Tattersall that the 
price of hunters sold by them at auction had in- 
creased up to the average of {90 for first-class 
hunters, and it was asserted that the brood mares 
were not so good as they used to be. The Com- 
mission in conclusion reported that as nothing 
real could be done, it was better to do nothing, but 
rather to rely on the laws of supply and demand of 
the nation; it was, in fact, an impotent Commission 
that did nothing to improve light horse breeding. 

We had also in 1883 a valuable contribution 
to this question by Earl Cathcart, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, which 
chiefly dealt with the desirability of encouraging 
a movement for breeding half-bred horses, and was 
the means to a certain extent, but only for a time, 
of reviving the breeding of half-bred horses from 
thoroughbred sires. The Earl of Coventry, writing 
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on the subject at that time, put the question in 
a nutshell when he said—‘‘ It seems to me that 
we can trace the decline in the number of useful 
horses bred to two causes. In the first place, 
because it is more profitable to breed cart horses, 
which are marketable at six months old; and 
secondly, because for many years past it has been 
a most difficult task for the breeder to discover 
in his immediate neighbourhood a really good, 
sound thoroughbred sire, whose services he could 
procure at a reasonable fee.” 

In 1885 the Hunters Improvement Society was 
formed, which has worked assiduously ever since 
in the cause of hunter breeding, and following up 
the offer of the Royal Agricultural Society of five 
equal premiums of {200 for thoroughbred stallions 
at their show at Newcastle, the Government in 
1887 adopted the suggestion of Sir Walter Gilbey, 
by doing away with the races for Queen’s Plates 
and substituting instead premiums for thoroughbred 
sires to the amount of {5100 a year to be competed 
for annually under the management of the Royal 
Commission on Horse Breeding. Thus, at the 
present time 28 premiums are distributed through- 
out England and Scotland to thoroughbred sires 
travelling their appointed districts at a fee of £2 2s., 
and passed sound by the Vets. appointed for the 
purpose. These premiums, as is well known, 
are annually competed for at the Spring Hunter 
Show at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. A sub- 
stantial sum was also given to the Royal Dublin 
Society by the Government for a like purpose, 
While the Hunter Improvement Society up to the 
the last three or four years has entirely devoted 
itself to the encouragement of the breed of mares, 
it should here be noted in the third report of 
the Royal Commission a recommendation was put 
forward that the grant from Government should 
be increased to £10,000, but this was not conceded. 
Consequently the Government aid to horse-breeding 
still remains at the paltry sum of £5100 a year, 
including the expenses of the Commission. This 
seems to us, who boast as being a horse-loving 
nation, and one that spends many millions a year 
on its army, and even in times of peace requiring 
about 2000 horses per annum for cavalry and 
military purposes, as a most incongruous policy, 
and one that compares ill with what other leading 
nations of Europe pursues in assisting light horse 
breeding. 

Since 1885 the Hunters Improvement Society, 
which now consists of nearly 2000 members, has 
worked diligently in the furtherance of hunter 
breeding. In addition to holding an important 
show every spring, when it offers nearly £1200 in 
prizes, it gives medals, both gold and silver, at all 
the leading shows in the country, where hunter 
prizes are offered, and these amounted in 1904 to 
38 gold and 125 silver medals. It has also estab- 
lished a hunter stud book, very carefully compiled, 
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Theon. 


A notable hunter sire of the middle of the 19th century. 
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Little Tommy. 


A notable hunter sire of the middle of the roth century. 
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Chas. Hunt. 


Nutwith. 


By Tomboy out of a Comus mare. Winner of the St. Leger, 1843. 
(A notable hunter sire). 
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Faugh-a-Ballagh. 
3y Sir Hercules out of Guiccioli, by Bob Booty. Winner of the St. Leger, 1844. 
(A notable hunter sire), 
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which up to 1903 was only a record of mares, either 
prize winners or passed by inspection with a certifi- 
cate of soundness, but in that year a change was 
made, after being long debated, whereby the 
Stud Book was opened to what were called hunter- 
bred stallions, and closed to mares that did not 
fulfil the conditions fitting them to become the dams 
of such hunter sires. 

“Thus, STALLIONS bya thoroughbred or registered 
hunter sire out of a mare fully registered in the 
Hunter Stud Book. 

MarEs with two crosses of thoroughbred or 
registered hunter blood—sire or dam’s sire, or if 
dams of winners of races under rules and accepted 
after inspection. 

Supplement to the Stud Book. 

MARES with one qualified cross, winners or 
dams of winners at national county or associated 
shows, or accepted after inspection and veterinary 
examination.” 

In the last published volume of the Hunter Stud 
Book there are 24 stallions and 265 mares entered, 
and in the supplement 240 mares. This new 
departure of the Hunter Improvement Society 
has not been carried out without much controversy, 
many members considering that nothing but 
thoroughbred sires should be used in breeding 
hunters, whilst others (the majority) felt that the 
building up of hunter blood from hunter mares, 
three parts thoroughbred, will benefit hunter breed- 
ing in the long run. Looking at the fact that 
thoroughbred sires suitable for hunter breeding are 
not now sufficiently distributed throughout the 
country for the general use of the farmers and 
small breeders, and that the mares are becoming 
light of bone and less adapted to carry weight 
than heretofore, and also that for the purpose of 
army remounts and general purpose horses there 
will be fewer misfits of little value from the produce 
of strong hunter sires than from the thoroughbreds, 
and moreover, that the hunter sires will be more 
used at an available price to farmers to the exclusion 
of the hackney or cob, which is not of a riding type, 
but which has in many districts usurped the place 
of the hunter and thoroughbred. It is as yet too 
soon to pronounce a verdict on this scheme. F irstly, 
because it has not had time to work into practice, 
and can only be of slow growth, owing to the 
difficulty of persuading breeders to retain their 
fine young hunter colts entire after two years old, 
and secondly, because hunter breeding as a whole 
is so much under a cloud at the present time that 
fewer hunters are being bred in England each 
year. This is not likely, we fear, to be remedied 
unless the Government will agree to buy its army 
horses at three years old, instead of five years, as is 
done in most of the other European countries. 

It is very interesting to notice the particular 
lines of thoroughbred blood which have been most 
successful in producing our hunters during the last 
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half century. We need hardly, in writing to-day, 
go as far back as Highflyer, Sir Peter Teazle, Belzoni, 
Lord Yarborough’s Quicksilver, Ploughboy, the 
Shropshire bred Black Sultan (afterwards the 
Pride of Badminton), Cannon Ball, Emilius, Clinker, 
Colwick, Harkaway, Coronation, Whalebone and 
Mameluke, all of which are memorable as the sires 
of fine hunters from the earlier part of the last 
century up to 1850. First and foremost we have 
to thank the blood of Melbourne for bone, size on 
short legs, and constitution ; this combined with 
Touchstone’s descendants, Newminster and Hermit, 
have been remarkable for their jumping blood as 
well as staying powers. It is curious to trace the 
pedigree of Touchstone, which “ The Druid” has 
written of. It seems that Sir Charles Knightley 
made an extraordinary leap over a fence and brook 
below Brixworth in the Pytchley country, of 31 
feet on a black horse called Benvolio, and this 
horse made a great name for himself in the shires. 
He had a sister called Boadicea—“a mean little 
mare, With none of the appearance of a thorough- 
bred, about 16 hands high, tail low set on, extra- 
ordinarily wide in the hips, and in at the elbows. 
Except when in constant. work, she carried her 
saddle on her shoulders, and her action was perfect 
both with fore and hind legs.” It was entirely 
owing to her relationship to Benvolio that General 
Grosvenor bought her for 150 guineas at a sale in 
Cheshire. He gave her away to Lord Spencer, 
and his huntsman, Charles King, rode her in the 
Pytchley country for four seasons, when she carried 
him splendidly, after which she went to Tattersall’s 
and was purchased by Lady Westminster for 100 
guineas. She bred Banter by Master Henry when 
twenty years old, and, as we know, Banter was the 
dam of Touchstone, by Camel, a son of Whalebone. 
Touchstone had particularly strong shoulders (by 
some people even said to be loaded), but had an 
excellent middle piece, and good legs. These 
fine hunter-like qualities were transmitted to his 
son Newminster and his grandson Hermit. Very 
few judges of hunters would have awarded a prize 
to Hermit when they saw him on that notable day, 
that he won the Derby in a snowstorm. He struck 
the eye as a little shelly horse, with no withers, and 
not the best of shoulders (like Touchstone’s), and 
yet he has sired some of our finest jumping blood 
of the present day, all of them bigger than himself, 
horses that could race as well as jump, and has 
been particularly happy with descendants of Mel- 
bourne and Birdcatcher, such as Ascetic, Cloister, 
and a host of others that it is hardly necessary 
to name here. It should be borne in mind that 
this first-class jumping blood did not spring from 
horses of any great size, but rather from those of 
a medium size, thus a sound breed is more likely 
to be built up than it would have been from a 
larger type, from which have sprung most of our 
roarers. 
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There have been, however, many celebrated 
hunting sires of the larger type, such as King 
Tom, Knight of Kars, Sir Tatton Sykes, Red Prince 
II., and a few more, but a careful perusal of our 
sires will reveal the fact that horses not exceeding 
16 hands, and even under that height, have suc- 
ceeded as hunter sires in far larger numbers than 
those exceeding 16 hands; and if we look through 
the winners of the Derby for the last fifty years we 
fail to find one exceeding 16 hands, except Ormonde, 
. and the latter was a roarer at four years old. 

There have been many good hunter sires that 
have had the embargo of H.B. after their names, 
such as May Boy, Shannon, Tom Steel, Young 
Steamer, New Oswestry, Ellesmere, Beggarman, 
Riverstown, Young Siderolite, Grudon (winner 
of the Grand National Steeplechase), and a large 
number in Ireland. New Oswestry was especially 
successful as a sire; himself a big, fine-limbed and 
rare-winded horse he transmitted these attributes 
to his stock. There can be no doubt, however, that 
although New Oswestry inherited his size from 
Knight of Kars, half-brother to Stockwell and 
Rataplan, still it was from his dam, the half-bred 
Mrs. Taft by Newminster, that he inherited much 
of his staying powers and jumping blood. 

The mention of half-bred sires opens up the 
burning question already alluded to, that the Hunters 
Improvement Society has attempted to settle by 
adopting registered hunter sires with the view of im- 
proving the general quality of the light horse breeding 
of the country, as distinct from heavy horse breeding, 
and also with the idea of counteracting the growth 
of hackney breeding, which is flooding the country 
with horses ill adapted for riding purposes. We 
are far from saying that the race of thoroughbred 
sires should be discouraged. On the contrary, we 
believe that much of the evil which is ruining hunter 
breeding at the present day arises from the scarcity 
of suitable hunter-like thoroughbred sires travelling 
throughout the horse-breeding countries of England 
and Scotland. Government at present declines to 
assist in any appreciable way, and it is therefore 
left entirely to the wealthy class to encourage these 
thoroughbreds, and they only can afford to send 
their mares long distances to suitable sires, that 
can almost be counted on our fingers, and breed 
for pleasure rather than profit. 

Druid well says of fifty years ago (and it is much 
more true to-day), “Go where you will, you will 
always find some one who wants a good hunter or a 
good hack; but although everyone wants either 
one or the other, few will take the trouble to breed 
one. The wonder is, not that there are so few riding 
horses, but that there are so many.” 

There is also the cross with the Arab to be noticed, 
which often produces very clever, if not very big or 
powerful, horses. They are very enduring and fine 
jumpers of timber. Their shoulders are often lumpy, 
and they carry their heads and tails high. The 
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Flying Childe, as he was called, who resided at Kinlet, 
in Shropshire, owned one bred in this way, and 
could beat almost anything across Leicestershire 
with him. 

Speaking personally, our father owned one of the 
same blood. We called him John Bull, and he was by 
the Steamer out of a mare by Lord Clive’s Arab, the 
sire of Mr. Childe’s hunter, and he was an extra- 
ordinary hunter, very fast and enduring, and 
jumped like a buck. He once cleared a gate with 
us that had a wire about a foot above it, stretched 
from post to post, which we never saw until too 
late to stop him. There was a memorable horse of 
this breed in Charles Davis’s grey horse, Hermit, 
which he always declares was the best horse that 
he ever rode. Druid gives the history of this horse : 
‘“* Mr. Gates, who lived at the Hermitage, in the very 
heart of the tangled grove of pollard and holly 
bushes, Brookwood Stumps, near Woking, was the 
owner of the roan mare Miss Craven, bought a white 
mare, which had formerly carried a trumpeter on 
his return with a Dragoon regiment from India. 
Luckily he decided to send her to Grey Skin, then 
standing at Petworth, and Mr. Davis’ never-to-be- 
forgotten grey was the result. Davis bought him 
at six years old and rode him for nine seasons.” 
We know a late M.F.H. who was a very bold rider, 
and delighted in riding horses with Arab blood in 
them. We bought one for him from the late Earl 
of Bradford, who had a pure-bred Arab mare, which 
he crossed with his thoroughbred sires, and a brother 
to the horse that we bought, and which turned out 
a good hunter, won the Dee Stakes at Chester, but 
never did any good afterwards. 

We hear of hunters sometimes bred in extra- 
ordinary ways, and there are many instances of 
cart mares breeding hunters by thoroughbred sires, 
fine weight-carrying horses, but in this, as in all 
cross breeding, the first cross is the best, and should 
not be continued, as the further generations are apt 
to inherit the worst attributes of both parents. We 
once possessed a beautiful-looking horse that was 
out of a thoroughbred mare by a hackney. He was 
a most gay deceiver and the most unreliable hunter 
that we ever possessed. We parted with him to a 
young man from Warwickshire, who fell in love with 
him, and insisted on buying him, and we believe 
that he nearly broke his neck. 

If we dare to give advice to persons anxious to 
breed hunters, even from favourite mares, we would 
impress upon them strongly to make sure that the 
animal has true hunter blood in her veins for at 
least two generations, otherwise he is casting his 
money and time into a lottery, that is almost sure 
to bring him a blank as far as hunting is concerned. 
We do not consider thoroughbred blood on the sire’s 
side to be essential, especially if you desire to breed 
a horse suitable for a cramped country, or a heavy- 
weight horse. We think, however, that on the side 
of the mare a certain amount of breeding is essential, 
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and that as regards size it should be on the side of 
the mare, rather than the horse, although here again 
we have known fine hunters bred up in the second 
generation from Welsh and Exmoor ponies. It 
cannot be denied that hunter breeding is a lottery, 
as indeed is all horse breeding, but to ensure a good 
hunter is especially so, because you require courage, 
temper, soundness and constitution, combined with 
high quality. Qualifications little short of perfection 
to which few quadrupeds attain. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THEIR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


When we turn from the sad facts of our last chap- 
ter showing the falling off that has taken place in 
hunter breeding in England and Scotland during 
the last half century, it May seem incongruous to 
turn to the vast increase in the number of prizes 
offered at shows for hunters as compared with even 
twenty years ago—and this aid is an entirely volun- 
tary effort to keep up the supply of good hunters. 

There are now in existence fifteen horse-breeding 
societies. There are nine leading agricultural societies 
holding shows spreading for over from two days to 
a week, and there are no less than 294 show societies 
spread throughout our agricultural districts, up- 
wards of fifty-eight of which are devoted exclusively 
to horses. Turning back to 1888, we find that there 
were only 199 societies of this kind in existence, 
so that there has been during the last eighteen years 
an increase of at least roo societies, at most of 
which encouragement is given to hunters. 

The Hunters Improvement Society did not at 
their spring shows in London offer prizes for hunters 
(except for mares) up to 1894, when the four-year-old 
hunter prize was won by Monarch by Pax, dam 
by Lord Hastings; the five-years and upwards by 
Parallel by Even. The I4-stone hunter prize went 
to Slaughterman by Tallyho. 

In 1895 the mares’ prize went to Stella by 
Havoc ; the four-year-old prize to Cork by Paddy ; 
the five-year-old prize to Sir George by Mackintosh, 
and the 14-stone prize to Mystery. 

In 1896 the mares’ prize was won by Grande 
Trilby, by Arabi; the four-year-old by Sultan; the 
I4-stone prize by Sheet Anchor; the 15-stone 
prize by Lifeboat by Herbertstown. 

In 1897 the four-year-old mares’ prize went to 
Nora; the Championship to Gendarme by Blue 
Blood. 

In 1898 the four-year-old prize went to Sportsman 
by Sir George ; the five-year-old prize to Volatile ; 
the 14-stone prize to Pope by Poplar. 

In 1899 the five-year-old prize went to Free- 
mason ; the 15-stone prize to Sandow by Poplar. 

In 1900 the four-year-old prize was won by 
Doneraile by Republican; the five-year-old by 
Cherry; the 13.7 prize by the Knight by Ricotto ; 
the 15-stone prize by Raby. 
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In 1gor the four-year-old prize was won by Black- 
thorn; the 13.7 prize by Wild Prince; the under 
15-stone prize by Royal Flush by King of Trumps ; 
the 15-stone prize by St. Doneraile. 

In 1902 the four-year-old prize was won by 
Barrister ; the five-year-old prize by The Laird by 
Chippaway; the 13.7 prize by Tennis Ball: the 
15-stone prize by The Doctor. 

In 1903 the four-year-old prize went to Red Cloud 
by Red Eagle; the 13.7 Prize to John Dory by 
Castlenock; the 15-stone prize to The Monk by 
Dirk Hatteraick. 

In 1904 the mares’ prize went to The Countess ; 
the five-year-old mare’s prize to Beatrice; the four- 
year-old gelding to Coronation, by Hindley ; the 13.7 
class to Banknote; the prize below 15 stone to 
Red Ruby by Knight of Ruby ; the 15-stone prize 
to Merry Tom by Tweedale. 

In 1905 the four-year-old mares’ prize to The Lady 
by Havoc ; the four-year-old gelding to Casual ; the 
five and upwards prize to Lady Emily ; the four- 
year-old gelding to Sawdust, by Crackenthorpe ; the 
13.7 prize to Brian, by Errand Boy ; above 13.7 to 
Grandee ; above 14.7 to Draco. 

In 1906 the four-year-old mares’ prize went to 
Surprise by Silver King; the four-year-old gelding 
to Splasher by Burnock Water, and the Champion- 
ship to King Edward. 

In 1907 the four-year-old mares’ prize went to 
Black Pearl; the four-year-old gelding to Dark 
Moor, and the Championship to Fable by Favoloo. 

It is noticeable that in 1900 and Igor, among the 
most favourite hunter sires, Yard Arm was the sire 
of forty prize winners; Red Prince IT. the sire of 
twenty-eight prize winners; Four Poster, by 
Isonomy, twen ty-three winners; Red Eagle, twenty- 
one winners; Ascetic, twenty-one winners; and 
Pantomime, eighteen winners. While in 1903, Pan- 
tomime’s stock won forty-three prizes. 

It will be impossible to describe here all the best 
hunters that have won our chief prizes and champion 
cups, their name is legion. One that carried his 
premiership probably longer than any other was 
Gendarme, a very bloodlike, commanding horse, 
that could stride away in fine form and gave you 
the impression of a true Leicestershire stamp of 
hunter, and good enough for a Grand N ational Hunt 
Steeplechase winner. His fine quality, flat legs, 
and an entire absence of lumber in his true-made 
frame, made him a horse to remember. Gendarme 
was by Blue Blood, a half-brother to Doncaster, 
and the property of Mr. T. D. John of Cardiff. 
Coming down to present times, we think Red Cloud 
may be considered a pattern of a hunter, he having 
been shown in nearly every possible show and 
never defeated, which is up to now arecord. Next 
to him was Red Ruby, which was only defeated by 
Red Cloud during the time he was in possession of 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford, yet he failed to fetch 
the big reserve put upon him at Mr. Mackusick’s 
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sale in 1905, when that beau idéal of a middle weight 
hunter, Tennis Ball was also bought in for 700 gs., 
and Up-to-date fetched 500 gs. Grandee was 
another horse that seldom failed to show his superior- 
ity over all competitors in the show ring, and has 
been one of the many gems that Mr. J. H. Stokes 
has sent into the show ring, such as Red Cloud, 
Goldreef and many others too numerous to mention, 
most of whom passed into the possession of Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, and we are enabled to 
depicture in our frontispiece a group of them, 
probably unsurpassed for good looks in any hunting 
stud in the world. 

The year before last, Mr. Drage’s (of Chapel 
Brampton, Northampton) Whisker proved himself an 
undeniable champion at the Richmond Show, which 
has become an élite gathering of suburban London 
during the season—and he beat Mr. Stokes’ Goldreef, 
a winner at the Royal Agricultural Show shortly 
before, and then passed into Mr. Stokes’ hands, and 
was, I believe, unbeaten last year. 

Messrs. Chesney, of Gidding Grove, Peterborough, 
also owned a nice horse and a winner in Casual ; 
whilst old Andrew Browne, of Doncaster, had a good 
year with Huntsman, but alas, this cheery old 
sportsman has now gone over to the majority. He 
was a fine judge of a hunter and very quick to dis- 
cover his weak points. He dealt largely in Irish 
horses, buying them as two-year-olds, and running 
them on with their breeders until they were four- 
year-olds, when he used to have them home to 
handle them, an art in which both he and his sons 
had no superiors. 

If the truth must be told, however, the Hunter 
show ring has now assumed a very narrow compass 
—a much too narrow a one for its ultimate good. 
The ordinary amateur, who essays to show any 
hunter in a riding class, has little or no chance in 
competition with such professional competitors as 
Stokes, Drage, Brown, or Chesney, who have between 
them farmed the largest share of prizes, which, as we 
have pointed out, are offered by at least fifty of the 
leading shows in England, in fact nearly all those 
that have been thrown open beyond the district in 
which the show was situated. If we ask why this is 
so, the answer is easy to find. It is that these 
gentlemen command the market for good-looking 
horses likely to catch the eyes of judges. They 
know exactly the standard required. They can 
train them in manners exactly suitable to a show 
ring, and their cleverness in trimming and getting 
them up is on a par with their other requirements, 
consequently they have frightened away all other 
competitors, or nearly so, and hunter showing has 
become a profession, and a very remunerative one. 
It is not difficult for a good horse to pick up £400 
or even {500 in prizes during a season. We are not 
in the secrets of Mr. Stokes, but feel sure that his 
hunter prizes in the course of the year, including 
cups, do not total less than f£1000—and_ probably 
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more—because out of his large stud, he can send 
out horses to win good prizes at shows fifty or more 
miles apart, taking place on the same day, and these 
shows continue from the Ist May to the end of 
September without a week’s intermission. We know 
that at the Royal Show at Derby last year, in the 
centre of the Midlands, there were fine stables of 
hunters, not one horse from which was brought to 
the show. We asked one owner of splendid hunters 
almost close to the show ground, why he had not given 
his patronage to the hunter classes, when he shook his 
head saying: ‘‘ What’s the use of showing hunters 
against professional showmen ? Besides, my hunters 
are not kept in condition in the summer. They 
have done a good season’s work, and are now 
earning a rest.” At all events, we must console 
ourselves with the fact that the few really fine 
specimens that we see at our shows are an object 
lesson worthy of study. Well shaped, well turned 
out, well mannered, well handled, and well worthy 
of the prizes awarded to them. The late Mr. James 
Hall, of Holderness fame, Druid tells us, had a 
splendid stud of hunters by a noted hunter sire, 
called Robinson. ‘‘ They were short legged, with 
great substance, good colours, so selling looking ; 
flashy foreheads and clever heads, with the hand- 
somest possible hindquarters, and flags that they 
invariably carry away naturally, without that 
abominable spice; as we once heard a Yorkshire 
dealer say of them, ‘ They save a man {10 a year in 
ginger!” These are the stamp of our best show 
hunters of to-day, and we cannot but fancy that 
had Mr. James Hall been alive now, and had cared 
to have entered the competition, he would at least 
have plucked some of the feathers from Mr. Stokes’ 
cap. 

We hear it often doubted whether these great 
show horses would ever make as good performances 
in the field when submitted to a real test of their 
merits. Perhaps not always so, yet for ourselves we 
would say, why not? If make and shape go for 
anything it would appear impossible to doubt it, 
and were not their show life more remunerative to 
their owners, most of them would have the chance 
of proving it. As it is they find their way either 
into the stables of Dives, or are exported to crowned 
heads or royal dukes, and maybe also to American 
millionaires. They do not disgrace our breed of 
hunters, only there are all too few of them to be 
seen in the hunting field. 

We have thus far only alluded to the hunters of 
the show ring of four years and upwards. There 
are yet the young ones, the one, two and three-year- 
olds, that are shown in hand, to be reviewed. Here 
nature is for the most part superior to art, at least 
where good judges are adjudicating, and here, 
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won, which we append in a future chapter. 
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therefore, we have the breeders and owners com- 
peting independently to a great extent of the dealers, 
consequently the classes are larger and the variety 
greater. Take our Hunter Spring Show in London, 
of 1902,asaspecimen. There the yearlings numbered 
forty-one, the two-year-olds sixty-seven, and the 
three-year-olds forty-four, and in these classes, 
Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Wilts, Westmorland, Corn- 
wall, Essex, Dorset, Herefordshire, Oxford, Devon, 
Sussex, Shropshire, Rutland, Somerset, Suffolk, Berk- 
shire, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, Surrey, Lancashire, 
Ireland and South Wales all contributed their quota 
to the competition, showing as it does that hunter 
breeding is not as yet, with all its drawbacks, dead 
in our midst, because surely the majority of these 
162 youngsters shown in London, in 1902, must 
sooner or later adorn our hunting fields, provided 
they remain sound up to five years old. 

It is our intention to make special mention of 
our leading hunter studs in future chapters, and 
also to devote a chapter to Irish hunters, which 
latter we have hitherto particularly refrained from 
dwelling on, and therefore we shail not now enter 
further into our leading patrons of the show rings. 


CHAPTER V. 
How To BREED THEM. 


This is a problem, which has troubled sportsmen 
for many a year past, and yet still remains almost 
as much a problem as ever. We may say that it 
has now well-nigh resolved itself into not breeding 
them at all, except in Ireland, and even there, unless 
our information leads us astray, the hackney 
stallion has crept in, and we are in danger during 
the next few years of finding the fiery element of 
the high stepper infused into the calm temper that 
has hitherto characterized the hunter bred in 
Ireland. 

The Hunters Improvement Society, as we have 
said, has worked steadily, and done its best to 
inculcate the true principles of how to breed them, 
yet its results are disappointing, inasmuch as it is 
without that national support which we consider 
that, beyond any other breed society, it needs. 
We would illustrate this by recounting the fact 
that the Society provided the means for issuing 
certificates of soundness to thoroughbred stallions 
calculated to sire hunters, which failed to receive 
premiums under the awards of the Royal Com- 
mission on Horse breeding, the object being to 
endeavour thus to enlarge the supply of sound 
thoroughbred stallions travelling the country dis- 
tricts in addition to the premium horses, and to 
discourage the use of unsound horses. Of course, 
this was only permissory, but the Society backed 
up their scheme by offering money prizes for those 
certificated horses that showed the highest returns 
of foals in the succeeding year. After trying this 
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scheme for three years they were forced to abandon 
it, owing to the want of support given it by the 
owners of stallions eligible to compete, and conse- 
quent on the few certificates of soundness awarded 
each year. The Society, however, believing in 
the importance of taking some means to ensure the 
soundness of stallions throughout the country, 
organized a very influential deputation of its mem- 
bers and others to wait upon the late Mr. Hanbury, 
Minister then at the head of the Board of Agriculture, 
and impress upon the Government the necessity 
for making provision either through the County 
Councils or by means of the Inspectors of the 
Board of Agriculture, for the prevention of 
unsound stallions being used for breeding purposes. 
This deputation was introduced by the Earl of 
Yarborough, and the subject was fully laid before 
the Minister of Agriculture by practical members, 
such as Col. Sir Nigel Kingscote, K.C.B. (president 
Hunters’ Improvement Society), Sir R. D. Green 
Price; Bart: Capt. ii, Heywood-Lonsdale (vice- 
president H.I.S.), Mr. R. T. Hermon Hodge, M.P. 
(now Bart.), Right Hon. James Lowther, M.P. 
(representing the stewards of the Jockey Club), 
Mr. P. Albert Muntz, M.P. (now Bart.), (past presi- 
dent Shire Horse Show Society), Mr. F. Bowen Jones 
(representing the Central Chamber of Agriculture), 
Mr. A. B. Charlton (sec., Hunters Improvement 
Society), Mr. F. F. Euren (sec., Hackney Horse 
Society), representing important horse-breeding in- 
terests, and the incontrovertible evil of the present 
wide-spread dissemination of hereditary unsoundness 
in horses, owing to lack of any inspection and the 
power of selection on account of soundness, except 
as to the few Royal premium winners, was pressed 
home on the Minister with great clearness. In 
the result, however, the answer which the deputa- 
tion received was that the Government did not see 
their way to legislate in the matter, and that it 
would be impolitic to legislate in favour of the com- 
pulsory use only of those horses holding certificates of 
soundness, and that merely permissive means in the 
hands of local authorities would be of little service. 

So far, therefore, the efforts of the Hunters 
Improvement Society have had no practical results 
towards the eradication of unsound sires from our 
breeding districts, which is one of the main defects 
from which horse breeding is suffering. Yet we believe 
that in Devonshire the County Council have adopted 
a system of registration of sound sires, which, 
although, of course, not compulsory, is being used 
with effect, and is showing good results. We 
believe that if the Government would only study 
what is being done in Devonshire and would grant 
powers to local authorities to take this matter in 
hand, a great additional inducement would be 
atforded, not only for the keeping of better and more 
valuable stallions, but also of encouraging more people 
to breed and keep better and sounder mares. Even 
if the Royal Commission would consent to issue 
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certificates of soundness to all horses that passed 
by their inspecting veterinary surgeons, and yet were 
not awarded premiums, it would do some good, 
instead of adopting the present practice of only 
sending selected horses for examination by the 
vets. and wholly rejecting the rest. 

What we want at the present time in hunter breed- 
ing, in addition to more aid from Government as 
to the purchase of remounts at three years old, ismore 
sound stallions of bone and substance, not neces- 
sarily thoroughbred, spread broadcast throughout 
the agricultural districts of Great Britain. The 
dearth of such horses has been growing on us for 
the last fifty years—for we finda writer of considerable 
knowledge and celebrity in his day, writing as 
“The North Countryman” in 1863. His article 
was entitled ‘‘ The breeding of hunters and hacks,” 
and after advocating their breeding as much as 
possible from a pure type, although he favoured 
the use of sires for hunting purposes with a stain 
in their pedigrees, in preference to thoroughbred 
breeds, because such animals begat a more market- 
able and valuable animal in the first cross as shown 
by the fact that half the good hunters were so bred, 
and almost all the weight carriers were; he in- 
stanced the types of thoroughbred horses best 
qualified to produce riding horses, which he desig- 
nated hackneys, as quite apart from the modern 
hackney, which was not then known or encouraged 
as a separate breed, not then having its own Stud 
Book, as was the case twenty years later up to 
the present day. 

“Supposing,” he says, “we gain possession of 
two thoroughbred stallions—the one long, low, 
compact, stout, and the other of a still higher 
class and value, viz., the large and powerful horse 
for getting hunters. Having obtained these two 
animals suited to two purposes (hunters and hacks) 
how shall we proceed and how obtain the best 
results, and encourage the public to prefer a good, 
sound and symmetrical sire to the worthless breed, 
or the mongrel trotter, which infest all our country 
districts, and are really the cause of the deterioration 
of our horses ? I have been frequently asked, “would 
not a company for such breeding answer ?” I say 
decidedly no. My plan would be this: Let a Hunt 
Club be established in each county, or an Agricul- 
tural Club or some half-dozen gentlemen combine 
and subscribe the funds for buying two superior 
class stallions, the one a large, powerful horse for 
improving the breed of hunters and carriage horses, 
and the other a compact, small horse, thoroughbred, 
suitable for getting hackneys. Let them be located 
in the most central part of a hunt or county, and 
travel a circuit of not more than twenty or thirty 
miles from home. To prevent the preference for the 
cheap screw and mongrel stallions let the rate of 
service be low. The cost of two such stallions would 
not be large. Mr. Phillips, for the Indian Government, 
supplies twenty such horses for from 200 to 300 
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guineas each annually. If then the club I suggest 
gave {100 or {200 more for each horse they would 
serve a pretty good one, and as each horse would en- 
sure I00 mares in a season, a good percentage on the 
original outlay would be certain.” 

Alas, excellent as this plan of the ‘‘ North Country- 
man’ was, hunter breeding has now fallen so low 
that his estimate of 100 mares per season cannot be 
expected, as is shown by the returns annually 
made by the Royal Premium horses. 

We must once more, however, turn to ‘ North 
Countryman,” and take in what he then said about 
the keeping in each district of a certain number of 
good mares to be crossed with these chosen stallions 
—and he says, ‘‘ The best plan would be for the 
dozen or so gentlemen who owned the stallions to 
agree to keep two or three mares apiece, and those 
only of good stamp, for the sole purpose of breeding 
from their own stallions, and proving whether they 
are worth persevering with. The tenant farmer 
might also assist, and no doubt some of them would 
prefer the club’s sires at a low price, to the halt and 
the lame ones at an equally low price. But I want 
to go a step higher, and by getting tolerably perfect 
mares endeavour to attain a higher aim, the point 
where I began my story, wz., to obtain a thorough- 
bred horse of size, action, soundness and strength 
for hunting and riding on the road, and go on with 
that breed until we may ensure success.” 

Here we have the plan sketched out fifty years 
ago, which the Hunters Improvement Society 
have now decided to adopt for establishing a breed 
of hunters, for although “‘ North Countryman ” uses 
the term “thoroughbred,” it is evident from the 
context of his article that he means a hunter bred 
horse “with a stain in his pedigree.” The idea 
of associations being formed for horse breeding has 
been for many years put in practice as regards 
shire horses, with much success, but as regards 
hunters the only association in existence now that 
we can call to mind is the Compton Stud Co. in 
Dorsetshire, which is undoubtedly doing good work 
in keeping some high-class hunter sires and en- 
couraging the best hunter mares to be kept for 
service in the district. 

Would that this example was followed more 
generally throughout the country, but of this we 
fear there is little hope, unless our Government 
becomes awake to the fact that it is incumbent 
upon us as a nation to have at hand a horse supply 
in time of peace without the necessity in case of war 
of having to rely on foreign importation for it. We 
have fully proved in the late South African War the 
cost which our present system of remounts is to us 
nationally, and yet reform comes not. Montgomery- 
shire, we ought to mention, is about to start an 
association to promote hunter breeding, and under 
the Presidency of its plucky M.P. for the County, 
Mr. D. Davies, has just purchased a thoroughbred 
horse for the purpose. 
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Cecil Cutler, 


Equality. 
The property of Mr. Henry Boden. By Isosocles. 


Winner of the Lingfield Steeplechase, giving 16 lbs. to Shannon Lass. 
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H, F, Lucas Lucas. 


King Edward. 
The property of Mr. John Drage. 
) at the Hunters Improvement Society's Show, 1906, and many othe 
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H. F. Lucas Lucas. Whisky 


The property of Mr. J. H. Stokes. Champion at Richmond, 1905. 


PEATE. 12; 


W. A. Rouch. Golden Dream. 


The property of Mr. Walter Winans. By Scene Shifter. Winner of eight Point-to-point Races 
(Open), many First Prizes for Weight-carrying Hunters, and three Hunters Improvement Society’s Medals. 
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This question has been put forward over and over 
again, only to be set aside as one inconvenient 
for present decision. Having recounted all these 
drawbacks to hunter breeding, which have been 
increasing steadily for the last fifty years, it remains 
a patent fact that we know how to breed them, and 
need no preceptors on that part of the question. 
If it paid agriculturists and landowners to do this 
to-day, they have still the suitable pastures and 
healthy uplands throughout England, Scotland, and 
Wales ready for the purpose. There are few 
districts in which hunter breeding has not been in 
vogue, and where they were wont to be reared 
successfully. You do not require such flat land, 
or heavy loamy soil, as are suitable for shire breed- 
ing. The adjunct of limestone, as in Ireland, pro- 
duces bone, but the fine vales of Yorkshire and other 
northern counties—the uplands of Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Warwick- 
shire are excellent nurseries for hunters, also are the 
valleys of the Severn, the Teme, the Trent, the Avon, 
the Wye, and the lower portion of the Dee—whilst 
in Wales, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, Pem- 
brokeshire and Montgomeryshire used to rival 
Ireland in soil and climate suitable to hunters. 

The time is well within our recollection when 
eminent horse dealers could be found in all the 
leading provincial towns, from whom a regular supply 
of hunters could be procured—such as Tom Calder, 
of Worcester, uncle of the late Tom Calder the 
jockey; Reeves, of Reading; Charles Symonds and 
Tollit, of Oxford, the latter an eminent supplier 
of screws that delighted young Oxford; Bob 
Chapman, Holman, and Humphreys, of Cheltenham; 
Painter, of Bicester ; F ord, of Leamington ; Barnes, 
of Malpas ; Hames, of Leicester ; Stokes, of Market 
Harborough ; Allen, of Wolverhampton ; White, of 
Taunton; Binns, of Leeds; Walker, of York; Murray, 
of Manchester ; Welfitt, of Louth ; Bretherton, of 
Liverpool ; Garwood, of Chester ; Darby, of Rugby ; 
Drage, of Chapel Brampton ; Robson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Woffindon, of Malton, and Lett, 
of Shrewsbury. In addition to these notable 
provincials we had in London, Elmore, Messrs. 
Mason, Phillips, Hetherington, Withers, Anderson, 
Percival, Cox, Quartermain, Hughes, Dyson, Tilbury, 
East, Whinbush and Collins, who were all well-known 
dealers doing large businesses in hunters and carriage 
horses. Very few of these now survive to us, and 
hunter selling is now carried on chiefly by means 
of auctions. Messrs. Tattersall’s hold their own in 
their enlarged premises at Knightsbridge, having 
vacated Hyde Park Corner, and the well-known 
fox now occupies the centre of their spacious yard 
at Knightsbridge. Their knowledge and _ experi- 
ence of the sale of hunters is unrivalled, and we have 
gleaned from them the following facts, which are of 
interest to our readers. 

Messrs. Tattersall say that, although they are 
unable to furnish any statistics on the subject, 
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they consider that the number of hunters sent for 
sale by auction into their establishment at Knights- 
bridge is as large as it was twenty years ago, and 
that the prices realized have been fully maintained. 
They do not consider that the quality of these 
hunters is quite as high as it used to be—nor are 
the studs so even and suity as they were. 
They consider that whole coloured horses (bays and 
browns) are now falling off in numbers, and white- 
legged and blazed-faced chestnuts are very abun- 
dant; this, no doubt, arises from the use of hackney 
blood, and tends to deteriorate the value of these 
horses, unless they are very fine goers, and good 
looking, more especially as they are unsuitable for 
match horses. 

By way of testing the relative value of first-class 
hunters during the last forty years, we are enabled 
through Messrs. Tattersall to give the results of 
the two great sales of Quorn hunters that have 
taken place, the one being that of the late Earl 
of Stamford, when he resigned the mastership of 
the Quorn in 1863, and the other that of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, when he resigned the Quorn 
in 1808. 

Lord Stamford sold at the Kennels at Quorn 
seventy-six hunters for £14,820, an average of £195 
each horse. The highest prices were 520 guineas for 
Pilot, 500 guineas for Bentinck, and 500 guineas for 
Comet. This was considered an extraordinary 
sale at the time, but it should be remembered that 
this stud was got together regardless of expense, 
and that it far exceeded in excellence any similar 
establishment of its day. Lord Lonsdale’s stud 
was sold at Knightsbridge, when fifty-four hunters 
fetched £15,660—an average of {290 each. Of these 
there were 19 horses ridden by the Earl himself that 
averaged £380 each. There were ro ridden by Tom 
Firr, his celebrated huntsman, that averaged £400 
each. The highest prices were 760 guineas for 
(Edipus, 630 guineas for Eggshell, 660 guineas for 
Braermont, 560 guineas for Tern. 

Thus it will be seen that the prices and averages 
in 1898 of Lord Lonsdale’s hunters far exceeded 
those of the former great Quorn sale, and inasmuch 
as these two typical sales were under exactly similar 
circumstances, we may take it that the opinion of 
Messrs. Tattersall is correct, and that in value our 
best hunters have more than maintained their own. 
Then again we call to mind another great sale of 
more recent date, that of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
when two horses, Red Cloud and Red Ruby, fetched 
the record prices of 1050 gs.and L000 gs. respectively. 
Therefore the man who can breed the best can now 
rely on obtaining a higher price than he would 
have done thirty years ago, simply because more 
people hunt, richer men require hunters, and fewer 
people breed them. ~ 

Messrs. Tattersall do not take note of where 
hunters coming up for sale in their yard are bred, 
and have to be satisfied as to their breeding with the 
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descriptions supplied to them by the sellers, which 
are generally meagre as regards hunters, and not 
over reliable. Some owners of large studs which 
sell regularly have a habit of naming all their horses 
under a distinctive letter, and, of course, all these 
are renamed when they enter their stable. And 
as there is no regulation of names among hunters 
as there is with race horses, and steeplechasers, 
there is very little reliance to be placed on names 
of hunters as a means of identification. 

Messrs. Warner, Shepherd, Wade & Co., of 
Leicester, hold now the leading auction market for 
hunters in the provinces, and rightly so, from 
its central position in the leading hunting 
counties. 

Messrs. Walker & Co. have the same position at 
York, and Messrs. Warner & Co. have also 
succeeded Messrs. Humphreys as auctioneers at 
Cheltenham. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd, of Wrexham, does a large busi- 
ness both at Wrexham and Crewe, where thousands 
of horses come annually under his hammer, among 
which there is a considerable proportion of hunters. 
Messrs. Wateridge & Co. hold monthly auctions 
at Shrewsbury, and Messrs. Deacon have periodical 
hunter sales at Swindon. There are also auction 
sales at Peterborough and Reading, but these are 
by no means confined to hunters, being chiefly 
notable for the sale of shire horses and hackneys. 
Our country dealers in hunters have grown fewer, 
far fewer during the last twenty years. In fact, 
Mr. J. H. Stokes, of Market Harborough, dominates 
the situation as regards show horses, in which 
arena he has only Mr. Drage, of Chapel Brampton, 
near Northampton, Messrs. Cheeny, of Gidding, 
near Peterborough, as leading competitors, now 
that poor old Andrew Brown, of Doncaster, has 
died during the last few months. There can be no 
gainsaying the fact that Mr. Stokes has brought the 
art of turning out a horse in a show ring to the 
greatest pitch of perfection, and that he quite 
deserves the success he wins, amounting to some 
hundreds of valuable prizes and cups during each 

ear. 

3 We are able to here give the opinion of Mr. S. 
Hames, of Leicester, who now enjoys a leading 
position as a dealer in hunters. He says—‘“‘ I 
deal almost entirely in Irish horses, simply because 
I cannot buy any quantity of English ones, unless 
I go into the North to see horses that are specially 
brought to my notice, and some of them I find have 
been originally bought as colts in Ireland. There 
are a few bred in Northumberland, and an odd one 
in Yorkshire, whereas about thirty-three years ago I 
have been with my father into that county and 
stayed at Harrogate, where we could buy ten or 
twenty really good hunters from farmers who bred 
them. Now you cannot buy one there. 

“Tf instead of giving premiums for sires, the 
commissioners would give them for mares, and stop 
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the foreigners buying them, we should again have 
some English hunters. As regards value there is no 
comparison, because there are no horses to buy in 
this country at the cost of {80 to £120. They cost 
now from £200 to £300. Every one will tell you 
that the demand is so much greater than twenty- 
five years ago, and in this I agree, but a larger 
number of sportsmen in the present day are content 
to ride a very much commoner and indifferent 
hunter than when fewer gentlemen hunted. 

‘““T have heard my father say that the late Mr. 
Arkwright (master of the Oakley) never rode a 
horse that wanted clipping. He had eight to 
twelve all thoroughbred, with coats like silk. I 
mention this to show the quality and class used by 
our forefathers as compared with these coachy 
horses of to-day, with their manes hogged, and tails 
docked, with scarcely a hair left on them. 

““The Irishmen are suffering in exactly the 
same way, viz., the dearth of mares. I think this 
has become so apparent that prizes are now being 
offered at the different shows for brood mares, 
especially put aside for that purpose. Lord 
Harrington, in his recent letters, strikes at the root 
of the question, and if only his suggestions were 
carried into effect I am sure that in five or six 
years we should have some English hunters. 

“The sire question protects itself; unless a man 
keeps a good one he has no trade, and it does not 
pay. The prices of Irish hunters have greatly 
increased, and it is almost an impossibility to buy 
a good horse older than rising five years old unless 
he has no defect. Some fourteen years ago I com- 
menced buying good rising five-year-old horses there, 
and leaving them with the farmers, whom I considered 
competent to ride and teach them well, paying I5s. 
a week at my risk. I began this in Meath and 
Kildare, and had them over here about January 
to dispose of to my customers in the summer. 
This plan has grown until I have now young hunters 
in several parts of Ireland, but with this unfortunate 
result, that where I used to buy as many four-year- 
olds of the best quality as I wanted during the sum- 
mer, now if I want the same class I have to buy 
them a year younger, otherwise all the good ones 
would be sold. This is a sure proof of the difficulty 
of obtaining and the scarceness in Irish horses. 

“I can remember in the year 1872 going to 
Ballinasloe Fair, and the highest price my father 
gave for a very exceptionally good 14 st. 7 horse, 
nearly thoroughbred, four years old, was £165. For 
the same sort now (if you could find one) it would be 
£350. My only wonder is how I am able to sell 
the horses so as to obtain a profit on the price 
paid for them. 

“I am strongly of opinion that you have to pay 
a much higher price for horses in Ireland than in 
England, but at the same time you do not seem 
able to either buy the same quality of hunter or 
know where to find them in England.” 
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W.A. Rouch. 


Red Royal. 


The?property of Mr. J. H. Stokes. 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Red Leg. 


The property of Mr. J. H. Stokes. 
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W. A. Rouch. Fable 
The property of Mr. J. H. Stokes. Champion at the Hunters Improvement Society's Show, 1907. 


PARE 16: 


W.A. Rouch. Elliot 
The property of Mr. J. H. Stokes. 
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CHAPTER VI.—SHOWING HUNTERS. 


We have already alluded to the great number of 
shows throughout the country, which go to prove 
the popluarity of the practice. At nearly all of 
these shows hunters take the premier position, and 
rightly so, as they are next to race-horses the most 
valuable of our horse breeds, as well as the most 
expensive to breed and rear, As regards this, it 
may here be noted that the expense connected 
with their rearing is rendered much greater than 
other types of horses owing to their not being 
marketable as hunters until well over four years old, 
and not coming to maturity and full value until 
they attain five or even six years. Besides this, 
when they have passed their three-year-old summer 
they have to be broken and ridden, and they 
require constant attention and stable management 
for another year, if they are to take their place 
in a show ring, or to remunerate their breeders 
adequately. Whereas in this respect the Shire horse 
breeder can produce a marketable animal at three 
years old, sometimes even at two years old, and 
avoids the expense and risk of another year’s keep, 
and that the most troublesome and expensive of 
their existence hitherto. In this fact lies the crux of 
hunter breeding, to which we have already alluded. 

At the majority of hunter shows the prizes are 
chiefly for horses of four years and upwards shown 
under saddle, and here we find that the competition 
has gradually year by year grown more limited 
owing to the art shown by people, who have made 
a study of this subject, and are themselves first-rate 
judges of what both a heavy and light weight hunter 
should look like when appearing at an opening meet 
of the season, and there taking the eye of good 
judges, and also of what his manners and pace 
should be to win the approval of the crowd round a 
show ring. These clever men have completely 
succeeded in monopolizing these hunter prizes, and 
we are enabled to give at the close of this chapter 
an interesting account from Mr. J. H. Stokes’ own 
words of his opinion on hunter breeding, and some 
particulars of his successes. These speak for them- 
selves, and will surprise some of our readers by the 
amount and number of prizes won. It speaks 
volumes for Mr. Stokes’ judgment in buying hunters 
that no sooner had he sold off his entire stable full 
of horses (owing to an unfortunate gun accident, 
which lost him the use of one eye, and made him 
hors de combat for some time), realizing splendid 
prices, than he came to the fore again, and beat 
all his old prize team in other hands with a new 
purchase in Earwig at ‘“‘ The Royal’? Richmond. 

There is much to be said against showing young 
hunters under three years old, because it then becomes 
necessary to force them in condition almost from 
foals, and thus they come too early to maturity, 
and have to be housed when nature intended that 
they should be allowed as much liberty as possible 
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for their constitutional and physical development, so 
essential for their use as hunters when five years old. 
As a proof of our opinion on this matter, we would 
point out many cases of young hunters that have 
shone brilliantly as yearlings, and even two-year- 
olds, yet have signally failed to uphold their supre- 
macy after that age. Their growth and development 
is not so regular as it should be; as to stand 
still as a young animal is generally to go back. 
The Hunters Improvement Society a few years back 
passed a rule which, at the time, created much 
controversy, but which we supported, and think 
was right. This is that no young hunter-bred colt, 
gelding, or filly under four years old should be 
shown at their Spring Show, or be entitled to com- 
pete for their medals that is docked or has its mane 
hogged. It is needless to say that any young 
animal minus a long tail or mane must pass a miser- 
able existence out at grass during the summer 
months, as it is unable to ward off flies, etc., or 
protect itself from the weather. In addition to 
this, the Society considered that their new rule 
would tend (as we think it has) to deter the pamper- 
ing of young hunters immoderately. Nevertheless, 
we cannot but admit the pleasure afforded in seeing 
an exhibition of young hunters in a show ring. 
They are for the most part beautiful in form and 
action, and speak quite plainly of what their future 
will be, if they escape accidents and bad luck. 

If our horse shows do no other good to the cause 
of breeders, a fact we are far from admitting, they 
certainly do more than anything else to assist us 
in upholding the standard of class in our hunters 
at all events, as far as appearance can carry us. 
Our eyes and our judgment are thus kept ever 
alert for what is best and truest in the class of 
animal we go to seek for—and the more the judg- 
ment is thus practised, the less it is likely to go 
wrong or fail us when put to the test either as a 
buyer or seller. 

This test of standard at shows may rightly point 
a higher moral, in teaching and encouraging the 
multitude that attend them to discriminate between 
the good and the bad both inside and outside the 
show. It may also assist to keep alive in a greater 
degree that love of a riding horse, which should 
ever be innate in the sons and daughters of 
Britain. 

The most popular classes at horse shows nowa- 
days are the jumping competitions, which always 
draw the gaze of the populace. The fences, or 
rather obstacles, are as varied as possible, and 
generally include a bit of shallow water about twelve 
feet wide, with a low gorsed fence in front of it, 
some strong-looking rails, made to fall, if hit, a gate 
that swings on hinges, so as to be as harmless as 
possible to the horses that fail to clear it, a double, 
or rather an in and out fence of gorsed hurdles, 
and often an apparently stone wall, made of wooden 
blocks painted to imitate stones or brick. It is 
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astonishing how horses can be trained to be extra- 
ordinarily clever performers at these exhibitions, 
and how, as in the hunter riding classes, some men 
can make a profession of owning these jumpers, 
and taking them round the country from show to 
show, winning during the year large sums of money, 
in fact much more than the intrinsic value of the 
horses themselves. Alas! these are often terrible 
screws, outcasts from the hunting field, rank roarers, 
wind-suckers, and unsound of limb in a measure 
not essential to their jumping capabilities. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, in the eyes of a 
connoisseur these jumpers are a distinctly interest- 
ing type of animal, and serve to show us what 
form is best suited for jumping, and what some 
horses can do, and what others fail in doing. It is 
also fine practice for rough riders. But it does little 
or nothing to promote hunter breeding. 

It may be somewhat outside our province to 
speak here of the hunter judges. Happily there 
is no lack of experienced sportsmen and horse lovers 
from which to choose for this important post, men 
also above all suspicion of bias or partiality, and 
who are called upon to give much time to these 
arduous duties, and it is very seldom that their 
decisions are seriously called in question, although 
as a matter of course different judges differ in the 
type of animal, which is worthy of the prizes, and 
herein lies the charm of uncertainty, which, as in 
almost all matters of sport, surrounds hunter 
showing. “‘ A win to-day, and a beating to-morrow” 
is often the lot of the show horse, and that it always 
will be so is the hope of the writer, for is it not one 
of the leading charms of our hunter shows ? 

Here is what Mr. Stokes says :— 

“In my opinion we can still find as good hunters 
in England as they can in Ireland. I am sure the 
Irish hunter is not superior to ours in jumping, 
as many people seem to think they are, for I have 
well tried them both broken and unbroken. My 
hunting ground for the purchase of the best quality 
hunter used to be Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, where you got a well-bred, high- 
class hunter—now they are few and far between, 
because they do not breed them. It is the same in 
the north of Yorkshire,and where I used to get ten or 
twelve, now I only perhaps buy one that is bred there. 
The others are bought in Ireland at three years old, 
and we make them into hunters, and sell them at 
five years old. The farmer who has the nicest brood 
mare is Mr. Marcus Kendal, of Ness Hall, Nun- 
nington, Yorkshire. She is the dam of Goldmint 
and Goldflake, both horses that I had. They were 
very successful both in the hunting field and show- 
yards, where they had no superiors—Goldmint also 
winning the Sportsman’s race at Croxton Park two 
years in succession, and the Ladies’ Purse at Melton 
in a trot when twelve years old, after carrying the 
Cottesmore Master, Mr. Hanbury, froma four-year-old. 
These are the kind of hunters we want, but cannot 
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find. I have bought many good horses over the 
Border, which included the celebrated Red Cloud. 
Derbyshire is a good county for breeding, and there 
are a lot of good stallions in that county, but it is 
the old tale, mares are too weedy and small, and, 
in consequence, they do not get their stock big 
enough. 

‘There are not many Canadian horses used here 
as hunters, and, so far as I have tried them, I have 
never had much luck with them, and their feet are 
abnormally large, and when you cut down to the 
size of ours as a rule they will not stand work. 
The supply from Ireland into this country is not 
as obtainable as it used to be, as so many foreigners 
compete with us now and take them from us. 

“T think we have plenty of stallions in England 
of a kind, but insufficient notice is taken of the 
conformation of the limbs and feet, so many are 
‘Jady-toed,’ and have blocky little shelly feet, and 
often odd ones. If we had less stallions, but of the 
proper kind, with more mares (approved ones) 
to put to them, I am confident we should soon 
have generally a better class of hunter. I am not 
so much in favour of the hunter-bred stallion if 
we could find the thoroughbred with the limbs, 
bone, and true action that I speak of, but now 
having these thoroughbred stallions, which we call 
weeds, with twisted limbs, bad feet and indifferent 
action which we see walking about (I do not say 
all of them, but a great many), there seems no 
other resource but to imbue this strain with three 
parts bred sires so as to get the limbs we want, 
and stamina, doing away also with the effeminacy 
of the present weakly animals that we have as sires, 
especially as we have not the best of mares to put 
them to. 

“We must not follow the racing men in looking 
for hunters, who pay no attention to conformation, 
so long as they breed from the most fashionable 
racing strain. 

‘A great deal to do with the scarcity of horses 
is owing to the foreigners, French, Germans, Belgians 
and Austrians, clearing our country of the best 
looking sporting mares that perhaps do not run into 
£200 or £300 each, but that they can buy for from 
£50 to {120, and being very good judges of limbs, 
and the like, they sap the country of mares that we 
ought to keep, and that never ought to be allowed 
to leave the country, yet they have done this for 
forty years to my knowledge. I knew a man who 
used to get thirty or forty out of a little fair, and 
seventy, eighty or a hundred out of a big fair like 
Lincoln, and would have five or six men buying for 
him in a fair, subject to his approval. Now there 
are no fairs of any consequence in England where 
he has agents buying for him, and he gets his principal 
supply from Ireland, which he will drain, as he 
has done already in a great measure. 

‘As regards showing, I can speak from unique 
experience, having been showing for forty years. 


The Hunter. 


I began at fifteen years of age at the Rutland show 
at Oakham, and have kept it up ever since, but, 
unfortunately, have kept no proper record of the 
prizes won until the last seven years, during which 
time I have won 72 Championships, 582 First, 281 
Second, and 126 Third prizes, with a total of £11,000 
in money and money’s worth. Some of the most 
prominent of the horses have been Goldmint and 
Goldflake. The latter, although only shown as a 
four-year-old, won many prominent prizes, and was 
not beaten even by older horses. He was bought 
from me as a four-year-old by the late King Humbert 
of Italy. Bertram, who won the £50 prize given by 
the Bath and West of England Society in 1g00 for 
the best hunter in three classes (all the judges 
together,) was the first hunter to be sold for £1000. 
Wild Prince in r90r was the most prominent show 
horse, and was bred in N orthumberland. The 
well-known Tennis Ball carried everything before 
him in 1902, as did Red Cloud in 1903. There was 
the Laird also in 1902 who won all the light-weight 
hunter prizes to the value of nearly £300, and was 
about the first horse to beat the celebrated Gend- 
arme, which he did at Buxton. The Laird, like 
Red Cloud, was bred in Scotland. We must not 
forget Whiskey, at present in my possession, that 
has already won for me the 11th Championship and 
forty-two First prizes, value £708, and was never 
beaten since Ihadhim. He finished up his showing 
last season at Lord Tredegar’s show at Newport, 
Monmouthshire. This is a very sporting show, where 
they have to jump a natural course with some 
rather stiff obstacles, going to prove that he is not 
only a show horse but a fine hunter. 

‘The most prominent mares that I have shown 
during the last few years have all been bought by 
the foreigner, including Mishap, who was bought to 
go to Austria. Treasure was bought by the present 
King of Italy, and Opal has gone to America, which 
goes to show, as I have already said, that our best 
mares are leaving the country. At six out of seven 
of the last hunter shows at Islington I have won 
the Championship, and I won the 100 guinea Gold 
Cup right out in 1904, with Royal Flush in 
1904, Tennis Ball in 1903, and Red Cloud in 1904. 
One of my greatest things I ever did was in 1904, 
after all my show horses had been sold owing to 
my unfortunate gun accident, [ got together another 
lot, and at the Royal Richmond Show met all the 
crack show horses in one class, and beat them with 
a novice called Earwig, ridden for me by Mr. Poyzer. 

“The biggest win at any one show that I ever 
had was at the Highland Show at Glasgow in 1905, 
when I took ten prizes with ten different horses, and 
the amount they won was £230.” 


CHAPTER VII.—LADIES’ HUNTERS. 


Probably if this book had been written fifty or 
sixty years ago this chapter would not have been 
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thought of, as at the time women in the hunting 
field were few and far between, because if we turn 
to Alken’s old pictures of Leicestershire gallops, 
where large fields of horsemen are scattered over 
the landscape in realistic Style, not a riding habit 
is to be seen, and it is so with all our hunting pictures 
of the first half of the last century. The younger 
Herring, however, depicts in the sixties a lady 
riding a grey horse, with a tall hat and a very long 
skirt, accompanied by a very dapper-looking man 
in black boots on a long-tailed brown horse, whilst 
from that time forward no hunting picture is com- 
plete without a lady in the hunt. 

If, however, we go back into former centuries 
we know that our Queens hunted. Queen Elizabeth 
delighted in the chase, and Mary Queen of Scots’ 
favourite hunter was called Rosabelle. If we dip 
further into the ancient history of ladies hunting 
we come across a most curious and gruesome story 
of a certain Lady Isabelle, the daughter of a noble 
lord, who accompanied him one day out hunting, 
and when she was told by her stepmother to return 
home, and tell the master cook to prepare the milk- 
white doe for dinner, Lady Isabelle obeyed, and 
the master cook replied, “‘ Thou art the white doe 
that I must dress.”? The scullion boy exclaimed, 
“Oh, save the lady’s life, and make the pie of me.” 
But the master cook heeded him not. When the 
lord returned, he called for his daughter, the fair 
Isabelle, and the scullion boy said, “If now you 
will your daughter see, my lord, cut up that pie.” 
When the fond father comprehended the awful 
tragedy, he adjudged the cruel stepmother to be 
burnt alive ; the master cook “in the boiling lead 
to stand,” but the scullion boy he made his heir. 
Thank heaven, hunting lords in these days do not 
have such tricks played with their sporting daughters 
by stepmothers, although as fair they may be as 
Lady Isabelle. On the contrary, they take a pride in 
mounting them on the best hunters, and delight 
in seeing them go across country like does. 

So many ladies hunt nowadays that no apology 
is needed for devoting a few pages to the considera- 
tion of the horses best fitted to carry them in the 
hunting field. Indeed, we owe to the ladies that 
the demand for light-weight hunters is maintained 
at its present level—a perfect godsend to the 
small dealers and country breeders, who fail to get 
hold of or breed the big weight-carrying hunters 
in these degenerate days. In discussing the subject 
lately with Messrs. Tattersall, they fully bore out 
our view that we owe it to the ladies having taken 
to hunt so much of late years that the demand 
for light-weight hunters has been maintained, and 
their prices have been increased. 

For a lady that comes out hunting, not as 
a mere ornament to the meet, but with the inten- 
tion of entering into the sport, a very accom- 
plished hunter should be chosen, one that has 
been well schooled and judiciously ridden to 
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hounds. He should be a horse adapted to the 
country, well bred, and with good manners. We 
were about to add that he must have a tractable 
mouth, but bearing in mind that ladies as a rule, 
who hunt regularly, have better hands than the 
majority of men that you see in the hunting field, 
we consider that ladies’ hunters will adapt them- 
selves to their riders’ light hands, even if they do 
not possess easy and adaptable mouths when ridden 
by men. For this reason, we dislike seeing a lady’s 
horse over-bitted, because in that case it must 
either be a dangerous and unsuitable horse for a 
woman to govern, either in the Park or the hunting 
field, or it must be carrying in its mouth twice as 
muchbitas in a lady’s hands is necessary or expedient. 
A lady’s hunter of good type is a beautiful animal, 
blood-like and true in its action, and one that can 
gallop—for ladies hate being left behind—not 
over-sized either. We think 15.2 is quite big enough 
in most cases, unless the lady is very tall, because 
you can gain in compactness and power what you 
lose in a tall, weedy horse ; and more than this, the 
smaller horse is nearly always more lasting and 
reliable when the test of a really good run has to be 
made. Again, in a country where your horse has 
sometimes to creep or negotiate cramped places 
(and you meet with such in almost every country), 
the smaller horse is infinitely cleverer, as a rule, than 
the bigger one with the light weight of a lady on 
his back. Indeed, we have seen 15-hand or even 
14-h. 2 horses, or rather ponies, perform wonders 
in a great provincial country in the hands of a lady. 
It was only a few days back that we read an 
account of a good day with the Warwickshire, where 
several of the hardest riders found themselves in a 
field from which there appeared to be no jumpable 
outlet. The knowing ones looked on, expecting to 
see their discomfiture, when to their surprise a lady 
became the pioneer, jumping a high post and rail 
in a corner of the field uphill, with a very bad take- 
off, clearing it well, but there was much smashing 
of timber by the few that followed her. It is no 
exaggeration to say that fifty ladies now ride hunt- 
ing, where in our young days one only used to do 
so. Both saddles and their riding habits have been 
reformed. The former are light, more up to date, 
and fit a horse’s back, setting off his shoulders 
better than the old-fashioned heavy ones used to 
do, whilst the latter are shorter and safer than the 
cumbersome skirts which women were obliged to 
wear. They flapped against a horse’s side, and 
irritated him, besides weighing him down with 
pounds of mud. And the safety spring in their 
stirrup we have seen save several ladies from being 
horribly dragged after a fall. For ladies must occa- 
sionally fall, however clever their hunters may be. 
We hardly know how best to recommend a lady 
as to buying her hunter. All we would say is do 
not buy privately, except from a much-trusted 
friend. We hear so frequently a man say of a horse 
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they dislike, “Oh, it may carry a lady. It is not 
good enough for me.” and the animal is passed on 
with a flaming character, and at double its value. 
We blush to think how few men are reliable in horse 
dealing. It is safer to buy at auction a horse 
known to have carried a lady in a jumping country, 
where, with the aid of a Vet., so as to ensure its 
soundness, ladies cannot go far wrong. Some ladies 
have sufficient judgment to buy for themselves. 
To them our advice can only be caveat emptor. 

The essentials of a lady’s hunter are a nice, easy 
flowing action, which necessitates good shoulders 
and a neck well set on, which ensures his carrying 
his head in the right place. An upside down or 
ewe-necked horse is very seldom a comfortable 
conveyance for a lady, and generally requires the 
lightest possible hands in order to make him keep 
his head down, and catch hold of his bridle. He 
should also have a flat back and not too rounded 
ribs, so as to carry a lady’s saddle comfortably 
without slipping—a razor-backed horse is apt to 
be galled by the saddle. 

We hope the ladies will forgive us if we advise 
them, if possible, to avoid riding kicking horses, 
which entails tying a red ribband on the butt of 
their horses’ tail. For our part we are thus for 
ever reminded of those horrid red sign posts warning 
us against barbed wire, and this red bow which 
says “ Keep off” is not a fitting motto for a lady, 
either in the hunting field or anywhere else. If 
husbands and parents will doom their ladies to 
ride horses that kick in a crowd cannot some less 
opprobious means be found as a warning ? If only a 
hand were placed at the back of the saddle it should 
be sufficient. Or a much more efficacious way for 
ladies would be to jobb their horses’ mouths, at the 
same time speaking determinedly to them ; it would 
check them and at the same time warn the unwary 
person, who allows his horse to push his nose against 
the croup of the one in front of him in a crowded 
gateway, or at a single file place in a fence. If 
the truth must be told it is very often that insidious 
little spur screwed into the lady’s heel, which she 
uses too freely to push herself through a crowd, 
that is answerable for her horse lashing out. 

Two of the best hunters we ever rode would 
never stand a spur in this way, and we had always 
to warn ladies that we mounted to leave their 
spurs at home, and this is the advice that we would 
give to hunting ladies to-day. 

There is an old Melton poem that perhaps we 
may here quote in closing this chapter. 

The thrifty wife in days of old, 
To hunt went not abroad— 

But cooked the evening meal, we’re told, 
For her returning lord. 

Then oh how thankful should we be 
For those enlightened days, 

When we our wives we daily see 

_ Hunting in pony shays. 


The Hunter. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HUN TSMEN’S HORSES. 


Were we a master of hounds there is nothing 
which would trouble us so much, or to which 
we should devote more attention, than the 
mounting of our huntsman. He requires, if 
he is expected to thoroughly fulfil his duty in 


the field, a horse par excellence, of a distinct 
type, and with some attributes that you 
do not expect to find in ordinary hunters, even 


such as you may ride yourself. He must be bold, 
yet calm of temper—sound and long-winded, 
tough as whipcord, clever, not too big, with fair 
speed, easily handled, no peacock. In fact, a 
gentleman from head to heel, that requires no 
paint and whose certificate is performance. 

We have said that we think a big horse, any- 
thing over 5-3, except in the shires, is, with few 
exceptions, unsuitable to a huntsman. He lacks 
the handiness of the smaller or medium sized 
hunter—he may be clever, yet it tires him to do 
what comes naturally to the other, in having to 
drop himself into dingles and climb banks, slip 
under trees, or jump timber at a stand. All this 
and much more is expected of him, and he must 
do it all without anyone to give him a lead. And 
yet this animal, the most essential element in the 
hunting field, next to the fox and the hounds, is 
expected to be picked up for about f100, and 
often we regret to say, for much less than this 
sum. 

When it is considered that the huntsman is 
expected to take all the risks of the chase on the 
animals chosen for him by the master, we think 
that we are not putting the case too strongly in 
reiterating that it is the first duty of every master 
to consider his huntsman’s horses even before his 
own. Alas, this is a matter which the majority 
of masters do not do, as far as our experience goes. 
They ignore the operation of the Employers’ Liability 
Act, and expect impossibilities from their huntsman, 
whereas the only real gainer in the transaction is 
the fox. The huntsman has one great advantage 
in this matter, he has a thorough acquaintance 
with his horses, and knows, or ought to know, their 
individual capabilities, oddities and failures, and 
thus a mutual confidence is set up between horse 
and man, which goes a long way (as in married life) 
towards a happy union. But we have known 
huntsmen who have positively refused to ride some 
of the hunters (so-called) provided for them. 

It is not given to all huntsmen, however good they 
may be in other respects, to have good hands, or 
be first-rate horsemen. In these cases the choice 
of their horse becomes a still more difficult matter 
than it is where in the master’s opinion his servant 
‘can ride anything.” 

It is not given to many masters to have such a 
horseman, as well as huntsman, as Tom Firr was. 
For proof of this we need go no further than remind 
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our readers of the fact to which Messrs. Tattersall 
have called attention, viz., that at Lord Stamford’s 
great sale Tom Firr’s horses that he only had 
ridden averaged 400 guineas each! What a fortune 
he would have been to any leading horse dealer as a 
rough rider, had he not chosen the better part 
of a huntsman ! 

How well we remember having a chat with Firr 
on Melton station platform just as he was giving up 
his honoured post at Quorn, when he said in his quiet, 
thoughtful way, “ Well, you see, sir, it is like this, I 
have had more than thirty years of it, and if I did 
not give it up now it would soon give me up. Those 
spring captains come up year after year, always fresh 
ones riding afterme. Never a one of them has landed 
yet in my pocket, but that is not altogether their fault. 
They mean no harm, but it is riding, not hunting, 
that they come for. Very few watch hounds as 
I am obliged to do, and get over the fences as well. 
I am tired of it sir, that’s the truth.” 

Yes, and any sportsman who knew what hap- 
pened almost every Monday and Friday in the 
Quorn country could appreciate every word that 
this well-nigh worn-out huntsman poured out to us 
so feelingly. And he did not long survive his 
retirement. 

We may here remark that we believe the great 
secret of Firr’s success with his horses was his 
even, determined, yet quiet, demeanour with them. 
He never knocked them about, as we regret to say 
that some huntsmen do, when out of sight of their 
masters. This, we think, is a fatal thing to do, 
knowing how sensitive horses are, and that they 
never forget. 

Our readers will naturally ask where are hunts- 
men’s horses to be picked up? Our answer is, 
not here nor there, but “ everywhere,” in the sense 
that you may find them anywhere by searching 
“everywhere.” There are always a few coming 
into the market on changes of mastership, and you 
can pick them up sometimes in the hunting field 
from the hands of young farmers, who can cram 
them along, and prove what are their attributes. 

Several masters of hounds used to breed their 
hunt servants’ horses, but we think that Lord 
Middleton and Lord Tredegar are the only ones 
that now continue the practice. The late Lord 
Fitzharding used to do so at Berkeley Castle, and 
always had a foal from his three-year-old mares 
before bringing them into the hunt stables at five 
years old, and the misfits used to be drafted into 
the Gloucestershire Yeomanry, of which his lordship 
was the colonel, and had reason to be proud of the 
smartest regiment in the service. 

A few hunt horses were also bred for many years at 
Badminton, and the late Mr. Powell, of Maesgwyne, 
in Carmarthennshire, used to breed some grand 
hunt horses, many of which turned out steeple- 
chasers. His whip, named Pope, served the double 
office of jockey and hunt servant. Old Robert 
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Luther also, the celebrated tenant farmer, master 
of the United pack in Shropshire, bred his own 
horses, fine weight carriers, worth in these days at 
least £300 a piece. 

To describe what a huntsman’s horse should be 
is not easy. Perhaps we cannot do better than 
point to the models that we find in Ben Mar- 
shall’s pictures. His knack of depicting a hunter 
has no rival in our opinion. There you find the 
deep-bodied, short-legged, little big horse, on the 
best of legs—his hind ones set well under him ; 
sense of determination written, or rather depicted, 
on his countenance, and the hounds looking up to 
him with a feeling of friendship and love akin to 
that they have for his rider. We know of nothing 
in the hunting field that excites our admiration more 
than such a horse standing at a meet surrounded 
by the pack. What a pride this must be to the 
master ! And what a sure element does it disclose 
of the probability of sport. ‘“‘ Workmanlike all 
round” is the verdict that you pass after such an 
inspection of horse and hound. 

It is curious, but we think that there are fewer 
huntsmen’s horses that come from dealers’ yards 
directly into those of a master of hounds than any 
others. They are not essentially dealers’ horses, 
because until they have earned a character they 
have not the appearance of high-priced horses. They 
are not sufficiently showy or upstanding, such as 
rich customers like. Workmanlike is not what the 
ordinary know-little customer of the dealer thinks 
about when he is going to write big cheques for a 
stud of hunters. 

As to breeding of huntsmen’s and hunt servants’ 
horses it is, we think, from the three-parts bred sire that 
we hope to see in the future, and have seen in the 
past, that they should spring. We know many such 
that have come from Ireland with doubtful pedigrees, 
yet great performers. We have seen them even bred 
from Welsh ponies. One such we once possessed, 
called Twm Dhu—Anglicé Black Tom, that had 
carried a huntsman of harriers in Wales. We were 
so pleased with him that we bought his younger 
brother, a more showy horse, but a soft one when 
pushed. Judge of our horror when we afterwards 
discovered that Twm Dhu was also his father as 
well as his so-called brother. This shows what 
apathy there existed amongst hill farmers in their 
horse breeding. “A bit of an accident it was,” 
was all the explanation we extracted from the 
farmer. This incestuous son carried our wife very 
well, as he could jump anything, but she knew him 
too well to press him uphill. 

But to return to our huntsman’s horse. Thus 
an old essayist in 1818 describes him, “The right 
hunter ought to have strength without weight, 
courage without fire, speed without labour; a free 
breath, a strong walk, a nimble, light, but large 
gallop, and a swift trot to give change to and ease 
to his more speedy muscles.” 
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Who can say that a huntsman’s horse does not 
enjoy the excitement of a run as much as his rider, 
for will he not turn with hounds almost without 
touch of the rein, whilst to turn away from hounds, 
perhaps at a big fence, a huntsman has to take hold 
of the reins with a strong pull? He resents it. 
Whyte Melville tells us with truth that it is well for 
the most brilliant reputations that the noble animal 
is as generous as he is brave, and silent as he is wise. 
“Ah, ma dear,” said the Yorkshireman, ** friends 
is very well, but when ye com to look for a friend 
to carry ye forty minutes best pace close to em, 
they are bad to light on.” 

We can appreciate, and we fancy that many another 
old sportsman, if not the younger ones, can prove 
the truth of Egerton Warburton’s sweet stanza, when 
he says, 

“ Should dealers come down from the Leicestershire 
Vale, 

And turn with good gold, thy own weight in the 

scale, 

Would I sell thee ? Not I, for a millionaire’s purse ! 

Through life are we wedded, for better or worse.” 


CHAPTER IX.—HACK HUNTERS. 


Our history of hunters would be incomplete did 
we not take notice of this very useful type of horse, 
without which no stable of hunters is complete. 
He fulfils a necessary part in every hunting estab- 
lishment. He is a covert hack—sometimes a cub 
hunter—often a light harness cob, either singly 
or in tandem, if his owner should be bold enough to 
drive a tandem in these dangerous days of motor 
cars, to be met with at every corner. Moreover, he 
will carry a boy or a girl, if required, and is excellent 
in teaching them their early lessons in riding. 

He must necessarily be clever, not exceeding 
15 h. i in height, in fact generally under that 
size, and verging on the polo pony in this respect, 
a horse that we do not propose to discuss here, as 
he is amply treated of elsewhere in these pages. 
He must be sound, active, of good courage, yet 
quiet of temperament. He is the animal par 
excellence for the young and the old, and if worthy 
of the name, is an especial favourite in a country 
house establishment, because he occupies a place 
of general employment, which is denied to his neigh- 
bours of higher value in the boxes. 

Nicely hogged and docked (the only horse that 
should, in our humble judgment, be thus treated), 
he is always smart and good looking, and one that 
even the swellest stud groom is proud of turning 
out, because in his case there is little or no anxiety 
about the ills of horse flesh, as compared with 
the hunters, or big carriage horses, that may also 
be under his care. 

Speaking personally, we have possessed many 
a so-called hack hunter that has covered himself 
with glory, both with us as well as others to whom 
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we have with confidence passed him on. In fact, 
through many years we were never without such 
a one. Some of these made a history for them- 
Selves, especially one that we picked up at Brampton 
‘Bryan Fair in Herefordshire, from the hands of 
the farmer in Shropshire who bred him. His sire 
was a clever little horse, a prize-winner at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Wolverhampton, a nearly 
thoroughbred, and his dam a Clun Forest pony— 
a dark brown with a sweet forehand legs of iron, 
and as round as an apple in his middle piece—four 
years old. It was love at first sight, and we gave 
forty sovereigns for him—all his owner asked, and 
Staved off the dealers. We rode him in the following 
Season cub hunting, and were not disappointed. 
He had a great dash of speed, and the heart of a 
lion—each day that we rode him he pleased us 
better than before, and we ought never to have 
parted with him, but a friend hunting from Market 
Harborough tempted us. He wrote us describing 
the sort of animal that he wanted. He had done 
us a good turn, and we did him another, for we sent 
him the pony, which he had never seen, and which, 
through a long life, never left his possession, although 
he refused a price for him which in those pre-polo 
days was very stiff. His name was Tommy Dod, 
and we have already alluded to him in the pages of 
Baily’s Magazine, when writing on ponies, yet 
we cannot refrain from here recording that he 
proved the most extraordinary performer over that 
big country for his inches that Leicestershire then 
had. Over and over again we read in the sporting 
papers of how he had put the biggest hunters to 
shame over double oxers and brooks, and his owner, 
a light man, revelled on him over Tailby’s best 
country. After many seasons of continuous hunt- 
ing, he was to be seen Carrying my friend’s wife in 
the Park, and after that being driven in her pony 
Carriage, and he died at a good old age, nearer thirty 
years than twenty. It was only lately that we were 
shown an oil painting of him, which his owner prizes 
beyond all his sporting trophies. In going into this 
personal anecdote of what a well-bred little horse 
can do when put to the test, we are pointing a 
moral, and showing that it is not always through 
his size that a horse excels, where speed, activity 
and jumping powers are concerned, for this is by 
no means a solitary instance of what a true-made 
courageous and sound little animal can do, provided 
he is not over-weighted, when pitted against a longer 
legged, and apparently more far-reaching opponent. 
In a hilly country they make the 16-hand horse 
look a perfect fool. We have seen them do it over 
and over again. Alas, that his breeding should be 
spoilt, as it is in most parts of the country, by the 
admixture of hackney blood. You may have a 
more showy animal by this means for a smart trap 
over short distances ; if you put such an animal, 
however, to a riding test you find him a red-hot 
rocking horse, up and down, all over the place, one 


that seems not to care whether he rushes through 
or jumps a fence, and is a handful to his rider from 
morning until night ; thus much is the grief that we 
have seen these hot-headed brutes cause to boys 
and girls who have been made to ride them by 
parents ignorant in horse flesh. The animal thus 
crossed with the hackney is an abortion of the true 
hack hunter, and we cannot too Strongly point out 
how detrimental such an animal is to anyone 
desiring a horse of the riding type. 

We must point out that in these days, when there 
are so many temptations cast in the way of the 
rising generation, besides the art of riding, many 
a youth and girl is checked in the bud, as it were, 
by being first mounted on a horse unsuitable for 
carrying him or her; and the consequence is they 
take a dislike to the sport, which should be a means, 
not only for enjoyment, but also to assist in develop- 
ing them physically and morally. Some of our 
younger branches undoubtedly overcome these 
early contretemps, and by perseverance become 
good sportsmen in the hunting field. Of these we 
are able to give a memorable instance. The family 
of Owen, the parents of the celebrated brothers 
Hugh and Roddy Owen, were friends of ours, and 
the latter was staying with us for his holidays in 
his boyhood, being a school fellow with one of our 
younger brothers. We had a very beautiful Welsh 
pony that occasionally was rather wilful, and our 
young brother was not at home upon him. So by 
way of setting an example we persuaded Roddy 
to get on him, although he declared he had never 
ridden before. The pony at once took possession 
of Roddy and ran off in the Park, and up into a 
wood, Roddy screaming like murder, so frightened 
was he that nothing would persuade either of the 
boys to ride again during those holidays, and yet 
it is well known how Roddy Owen in after times 
became the boldest rider of his day. 

It is encouraging to the breeding of hack hunters 
that polo playing has of late taken such root in the 
country, because the animal we have attempted 
to describe is often very nearly allied to the 
polo pony, and immense pains are now being taken 
to establish a breed of ponies suitable for polo. 
A society has been formed and a4 registered Stud 
Book created. An annual London show each 
spring, followed by others in the provinces, is 
now held, at which these first-rate riding ponies 
are brought together, and encouraged. The small 
thoroughbred or three-parts bred stallions that 
constitute the backbone of polo pony breeding are 
well-nigh perfection, as horses of a riding type. 
And if the animal aimed at by a breeder is the 
15-h. r hack hunter, rather than the polo pony, he 
has only to raise the height of the hunter mare that 
he uses with these beautiful little stallions, and 
the result is almost certain to produce the exact 
animal that he desires. This, we rejoice to know, 
is already being done in some places, and taken 
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in conjunction with the misfits among polo ponies, 
we have a reasonable opportunity of adding mate- 
rially to our stock of hack hunters. 

There is one other matter connected with the 
breeding of hack hunters, which we cannot or must 
not lose sight of, and that is their value as remounts. 
Army men, from Lord Roberts downwards, have 
never ceased to advocate the adaptability of the 
small horse in warfare, and we ourselves have 
pertinaciously ever since the outbreak of the 
South African War been hammering away on this 
subject, with the view of its giving an impetus to 
British horse breeding. Hitherto the Government 
have been deaf to all the arguments put forth, pres- 
sing them to alter their system of buying practically 
casts-off at five years and upwards, instead of at 
three years old, and gradually breaking them to their 
requirements before they have been badgered and 
knocked about in tradesmen’s carts, or bought and 
carried off by foreign Governments for their own 
military purposes. It is no use reiterating the 
arguments, already stated in these pages, of the 
double advantage, both to the breeders of the 
country by the system of buying remounts at three 
years old, which has proved to be so efficacious to 
other European nations. The facts appear to us 
to be so patent that none but the blindest of 
bureaucrats fail to see them. Yet on we go, year 
after year, like patient Griseldas, wasting hundreds 
of thousands a year on bad horses for our cavalry, 
and seeing the country year by year falling away in 
its riding horse production. 

The only excuse that we think can be made 
for our army rulers in this matter (and that is, 
in fact, no excuse at all) is that they are 
afraid of trying anything which savours of an 
experiment. They shirk change in their routine 
system. It involves trouble—the destruction of 
much red tape, the upsetting of some official 
estimates and ledgers—some trouble in teaching 
young horses, and the chance of more kudos to the 
remount officers. Yet is a great national question 
like this destined to be shelved for another decade 
on grounds such as these? Is it supposed that 
anything in the near future is going to supersede 
the use of cavalry and artillery? Is the coming 
of the motor in the remotest way an element of the 
question ? We confess that we are not far-seeing 
enough to be able to reply in the affirmative to any 
of these questions, which trouble us both as citizens 
and sportsmen, while at the same time we live 
in thethope, if only a remote one, that the hack 
hunter will continue to be found in our midst, 
thanks principally to the advent of the polo pony. 


CHAPTER X.—THE HUNTER RACE 
HORSE. 


No history of hunters would be complete without 
reference to this description of hunter, although 
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he may be said to occupy a somewhat doubtful 
position, and one not easy to define, yet as long as 
hunting and racing continue to be sports of a 
character in affinity to one another, and the 
devotees of the one are so often interested in the 
other, we must expect to find the merits of hunters 
being tested in racing and steeplechasing. 

Yet, the Jockey Club have ever been desirous 
of shutting their doors to steeplechasing and 
hurdle racing, and by their rules have excluded 
them from any notice in their calendar. Never- 
theless they did not exclude up to 1870 hunters 
running in flat races from mention in the 
Racing Calendar, and we find many hunters’ races 
on the flat entered in the catalogue of races in 
1869. In 1870, however, it was ruled that no race 
should be of less value than £50, and hunters’ 
races on the flat were handed over to the rule of 
the National Hunt Committee, who already had 
the authority over hurdle races and steeplechases. 
One rule of the National Hunt Committee was 
that a horse was a maiden until he had won a 
hurdle race or steeplechase of the value of 20 
sovs. Thus hunters were raced on the flat, and 
still retained their maidenhood under these rules, 
and they also ran for hurdle races and steeple- 
chases of the value of I9 guineas, which races 
became most popular at small meetings, and 
brought out many promising young hunters. 

In order to entitle a horse to run as a hunter a 
certificate of a Master of Hounds had to be obtained 
that he had been hunted, and this was often a 
very nominal affair. Horses were taken to the 
Meet of Hounds, and brought under the eye of the 
Master, only to be sent home again, and the 
Master’s relief was great to see his hounds as far 
removed from their heels as possible. In addition 
to this these so-called hunters must not have been 
in a public training stable, or run in a race under 
Racing Rules during the previous twelve months. It 
was also ordered that only gentlemen, who had 
never ridden for hire, should ride in hunter races 
on the flat. 

These races received a further blow when a new 
rule was instituted that every meeting under 
Racing Rules should give £300 added money for each 
day’s racing. This rule had the effect of doing 
away with many minor meetings, where hunter 
races had formed part of the programme, and that 
could not afford so much money per day for open 
flat racing only. Such meetings either died away 
altogether, or were solely carried on under National 
Hunt Rules. Soon after this a still heavier blow 
was dealt at hunter races, when the National Hunt 
Committee ordained that hunters should be able 
to compete in handicaps for steeplechases and 
hurdle races, thus doing away practically with 
all purely hunter steeplechases and hurdle races, 
so that at the present time the only hunters’ races 
under National Hunt Rules are the two-mile 
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hunter races on the flat, and they are now confined 
to_horses that have obtained a place first, second, 
or third in a steeplechase, and hold a certificate 
from the stewards of the meeting to that effect, 
which has to be registered with Messrs. Weatherby 
previous to their entry for a hunter flat race, 

In the natural course of things those hunting 
men who were determined to test. the capabilities 
of their hunters in other ways than in the hunting 
field initiated the idea of reviving the primitive 
practice of steeplechases, 7.c., races from steeple to 
Steeple. In other words—straight from one point 
to another—going the best way that they could, 
avoiding roads, and opening no gates. Thus 
point to point steeplechases came into vogue, and 
have been popularised everywhere—each hunt 
making them a fitting wind up of the season. But 
this only proved the thin end of the wedge, and 
these point to points soon began to assume the 
position of regular steeplechases. They were no 
longer straight runs without guiding posts—they 
soon became circular, with posts and flags through- 
out the whole course. The riders donned regular 
racing colours, and the National Hunt Rules, which 
ordained that every steeplechase course should 
have certain specified fences, and should be passed 
by their Inspector, was wholly disregarded. In 
fact these Hunt point to point races rendered all 
horses and riders competing in them disqualified 
from participation in races under National Hunt 
Rules. 

In this case, however, the hunting men showed 
such a bold front that the National Hunt Committee 
had to alter their tactics, and pass new rules, by 
which point to point races certified by the Master 
of the particular hunt in which they are held and 
under the rules laid down for their guidance are legal. 

The following are the chief rules under which 
these hunters now try their hands at steeplechasing. 
Under Appendix C they are not governed by the 
National Hunt Committee, but if run under the 
following conditions, horses are not subject to 
disqualification :— 

I. They may be held on one day in each 
hunt under the stewardship of the Master, or of 
a Committee appointed by him. 

2. Only steeplechases may be run at them, 
of any number required. 

3. No such race shall have more than {20 
added money, or money’s worth, unless it be a 
Cup given from a private source. 

4. No gate money shall be taken, or at any 
stand or enclosure, at such meeting. 

5. Notice of such meeting must be given to 
the Registry Office 7 days before the meeting, 
signed by the Master, and a certificate of the 
result registered in the same way within fourteen 
days of the races having taken place. 

Under Schedule B of this Appendix point to point 
races may be held with the permission of the 
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National Hunt Committee, by Regiments, Clubs, 
or other Societies, on due notice, at which any 
number of steeplechases may be run of any value, 
but no money must be taken at any gate or 
enclosure—no race shall be less than three miles, 
and the furthest turn shall not be less than a mile 
from the start or finish—and no fence shall be 
altered more than is absolutely necessary to enable 
the race to be run—and a certificate of the result 
must be registered as under Schedule A. 

Thus it will be observed that the regulation 
brook and open ditch are avoided, and natural 
fences are jumped, such as hunters are accustomed 
to meet with in the hunting field. The much 
vexed question of hunter racing has been settled 
for the present, and a field opened for genuine 
hunters’ racing, and novice riders to practise over 
a nicely fenced and well-chosen line in their own 
district. 

This has been the means of bringing out much 
local talent, both in horse and rider, and draws 
together a whole country side in support of the 
almost twin sports of hunting and racing. 

It has also done away with the farce that used 
to be played of obtaining hunter certificates for 
many young horses that never were really hunted, 
but were destined eventually to become steeple- 
chasers. As it is, many horses not quite good 
enough to run under National Hunt Rules, travel 
round the country picking up the 20 sovs. and added 
sweepstakes given for open steeplechases at these 
little meetings; and there is also a considerable 
amount of ready money betting taking place at 
these meetings. 

In writing of hunters in connection with racing 
we ought to mention that we owe much of the 
excellence of our hunting stock to the practice that 
was very popular at the beginning of the last 
century, and up to fifty years ago, of having races 
confined to half-bred horses, run in heats, over 
long distances, under welter weights. This was 
particularly the case in Yorkshire and the Midland 
Counties. The Gold Cup at the Holderness Hunt 
Meeting, with a sweepstakes of I0 sovs. each, was 
one of the most coveted trophies in the north for 
half-bred horses—four-mile heats, under heavy 
weights, and always brought out some fine big 
stayers that have left their stamp in the country. 
Shropshire has much cause to be thankful for 
these half-bred hunter races, which were run for 
many years at Oswestry, Shrewsbury, and Wenlock, 
and which have made it celebrated for its fine 
half-bred horses, such as The Colonel (that won 
the Grand National Steeplechase twice), New 
Oswestry, The Nun, Zoedone, Ellesmere, and many 
others. Lord Forester’s Plate at Wenlock, for 
half-bred horses, was given by successive Lord 
Foresters for nearly a century, and has been keenly 
contested for by the farmers of South Shropshire 
during that time. 
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The hunt race horse, it is needless to say, should 
be highly bred, and should have moderate speed, 
also a bold and quick fencer, with staying powers, 
fit to carry 12 stone to hounds. He need not be a 
very valuable horse, as in that case he will not be 
risked at the end of a season on probably hard 
ground to be tried in this way, unless his owner is 
somewhat regardless of the future, and thinks 
more of the pleasure and excitement of riding in 
competition with other young members of the 
Hunt over a country than anything else. These 
steeplechases are liable to teach a hunter to rush 
at his fences, and become hot with hounds. Other- 
wise they are fine practice for him, where a fast 
gallop can be indulged in. The point to point 
races got up by some of the London Clubs, the 
Regiments of the Guards, the Bar, and the Stock 
Exchange, draw together not only some useful 
hunters, but also tend to encourage sport, and 
bring out the best riders, besides helping to 
maintain the prices of horses of the right standard. 
It is more than probable that they will grow in 
popularity, and that the National Hunt Committee 
will ere long be induced to widen their scope, and 
give them greater facilities. Personally we fail 
to see why a small charge should not be made for 
entrance to the race ground and enclosures. It is 
not often that steeplechasers find their way back 
into the hunting field, or that, if they do, they are 
of much use. The long practice of racing at their 
fences makes them difficult to control, and causes 
them to be unsuitable for the twists and turns of 
the hunting field. There have been some notable 
exceptions, however, to this rule, the chief one 
being the celebrated steeplechase horse, The Doctor, 
who in a long course of training and racing ran 
second for the Grand National Steeplechase. As he 
grew older, however, he took a dislike to his trade, 
and was given by his owner, the late Duke of 
Hamilton, to Henry Custance, of Grantham, the 
ex-jockey, who in his reminiscences published in 
1894, devotes one of the brightest chapters in his 
book to this horse, of whom he became devotedly 
fond. The Doctor as a race-horse had been a 
most determined puller, and had been ridden in a 
very long cheeked curb bridle and a gag, which 
his new owner at once exchanged for a short 
cheeked double bridle with a plain bridoon, and a 
leather curb. By this means he became the quietest 
and easiest horse to ride—so much so that, if 
Custance was suffering from any accident to his 
arms or legs, he always chose The Doctor to ride. 
During the seven years that Custance hunted this 
old horse he did some wonderful performances, 
pounding the best men in the shires more than once, 
and winning an open competition jumping prize at 
Grantham when seventeen years old, against some of 
the best jumpers in the country. His owner tells 
the story of once having intended entering him in 
a steeplechase at the Doncaster Hunt Meeting, 
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where he would have had a 24 lb. allowance, and 
resolved to give him a trial—this duly came off— 
four horses being partakers in it. Frank Lotan 
rode The Doctor, and Custance made running on 
another of his own—after going half a mile he 
looked back, but the Doctor was not there. He 
had stopped to kick after the first hundred yards, 
and would go no further! Thus, plainly telling 
them that he preferred hunting to steeplechasing. 
Custance’s pathetic account of the old _horse’s 
death through falling and breaking his shoulder 
blade when piloting the Duchess of Hamilton near 
Priors Coppice with the Cottesmore, touches the 
heart of any sportsman. In his own words his 
merits and demerits are curtly summed up thus : 

“With all his ailments, which were not a few, 
as he was a roarer, crib-biter, weaver, and had a 
club foot, he could not be beaten over Leicester- 
shire, although many have had a good try—as 
Sir Frederick Johnstone said several times: ‘ We 
ought to get up a subscription to buy The Doctor, 
and have him shot. He is too good for us!’” 


CHAPTER XI. PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


OF HUNTERS. 


By way of varying our discourse on hunters we 
are tempted to give some account of horses that 
have passed through our hands during a long 
hunting career, especially as an ounce of fact is 
worth a pound of theory, and no one can learn the 
attributes of hunters their merits, and demerits, 
without testing them and their peculiarities. 
Our first venture in buying hunters began in 1856, 
when, on leaving Eton and entering at Lincolns 
Inn, we were allowed to keep a couple of horses at 
Oxford, where, of course, we had many friends as 
undergraduates. One was a black mare by Black 
Eagle, and the other a four-year-old mare from 
Shropshire, whose breed we cannot remember. 
Black Eagle was a fine horse, showing much quality, 
being by Voltaire out of Cytherea by Camel. Our 
father purchased him from Sir Gilbert Heathcote ; 
he was his Derby colt of his year, but went amiss. 
He sired many good hunters, and in company with 
Moorcock by Heron, did much service in the Teme 
Valley. This mare, Black Bess, was a dependable 
hunter when hounds ran, but in cold blood was 
a sulky, nasty brute. We shall never forget her 
behaviour one day when returning from a bad day 
with the Old Berkshire, when we were tempted to lark 
home, and among other obstacles that came in our 
line were some sheep hurdles, where a very large 
flock of sheep were fenced. She jumped the first 
flight all right, but nothing would induce her to 
face the next flight. The shepherd and his boy 
came on the scene, and thinking that they would 
make an undergraduate haul, chased us, trying to 
catch us with the leg by their crook. Round and 
round we went, our friends in fits of laughter—our 
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shins were barked by the lunges of the crook, but 
we managed to avoid their clutch, and eventually 
drove the brute through two flights, escaping amid 
the imprecations of the persecutors and the cheers 
of our friends. 

Our bay mare, although a novice, proved a 
fine, bold mount. On one of her first days 
with the Bicester after a meet at Weston Stone 
Pits we found ourselves steaming down at the 
Bicester brook close to the town in very select 
company, and without a moment’s hesitation she 
cleared it splendidly, while alongside of us was one 
of our evergreen sportsmen, still going in Leicester- 
shire, Mr. E. C. Clayton, known as Uncle Clayton 
(we hope he will forgive us for the allusion to an 
episode of 50 years ago). He is now almost the 
doyen of the Cottesmore Hunt. 

Those halycon days, when each pack in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford was our playground, 
can never fade from our memory. The Old Berk- 
shire Vale was our favourite country, and from 
Wood Hill there was glorious grass with no ridge 
or furrow. Tom Duffield was then in his prime, 
and with toothpick between his teeth on a rat- 
tailed bay horse, he made nothing of the doubles 
(wattled on both sides) that make the Challow 
meadows so hard to cross. We saw him one day 
up to his neck in a mill stream, and on our offering 
to help him, he called out “Get along, youngster, 
I can swim.” 

A friend from Wales mounted us one day 
from Pomfret Castle with the Heythrop, on a 
young Black Eagle colt, as wild as a hawk, but 
we managed to tame him in a fine run over the 
Doddington country, right on to Tew, before reach- 
ing which we were lucky enough to be able to change 
on to one of Tollitt’s, and save the youngster from 
what would probably have been his last hunt. 
On coming of age we bought a little chestnut horse 
of 15 hands by Advance, a horse that Druid praises 
as a hunter sire. He was a pocket Hercules, with 
a Roman nose, and one of the finest winded horses 
we ever rode. Over our border hills he had no 
compeer, and was clever to boot. We were once 
pounded in a good run by a wire fence (no barb in 
those days) that apparently surrounded a big covert 
called Kingswood. We jumped off him, and putting 
our scarlet coat on the top wire, rode him over it with 
ease. No one was there to witness our dodge, nor 
did anyone see us again or the hounds, until long 
after the latter had come to a check some miles 
away, quite out of their country. We kept our 
secret, and it was always a Chinese puzzle as to 
how we slipped the rest of the field that day. 

We gave rather a long price fora grey mare (Shrop- 
shire bred) by the Young Steamer, that we had seen 
going well with a farmer, who bred her. A very 
nice hunter she proved, but she had one 
extraordinary peculiarity which was continually 
troublesome, and once lost us a good run. She 
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persistently refused to enter or leave a stable, if the 
entrance happened to be low. We had put her 
into a farm stable one day at the meet, and when 
hounds moved off she obstinately refused to come 
out of it, and there we were planted for half an 
hour despite all our efforts, and those of the farmer 
and his man, in fairly dragging her out blind-folded, 
when, alas, there had been a quick find and a stern 
and hopeless chase was the consequence. So the 
grey mare was parted with in disgust, and eventu- 
ally proved a valuable acquisition to a gallant officer 
in North Shropshire in Lord Hill’s time. There 
were no low stables there. No doubt she had 
struck her head in a farmer’s low building before I 
had her, and horses’ memories are cruelly lasting, 
to which every horse lover can testify. 

Our father about this time owned an extra- 
ordinary horse, called John Bull, on which we used 
to be continually mounted. He was a dark brown 
horse with a white star (we have always sworn by 
white stars), and was by the Steamer out of half 
Arab mare by Lord Clive’s celebrated imported 
Arab called Duckwing. John Bull was a grand type 
of blood-like medium-sized horse. His legs were 
like bars of iron—his conformation almost fault- 
less, and his constitution of the best, added to 
which he was the boldest of the bold, and ought 
according to all the rules of chance to have 
broken our neck, or his own, more than once. We 
could always catch hounds with him, either on the 
hills, or on the flat, even after a bad start, or a bad 
turn; he had such speed. But learning to sit him over 
jumps taught us much. He jumped exactly like 
a buck, and was a terror to sit sometimes in his 
top-thorn days. He once cleared a single wire 
fastened over a gate from the top of one post to 
the other, and which we never saw until it was too 
late to stop him. Our hunting cap flew off, and 
a kindly intentioned friend picked it up, and rode a 
stern chase after us for a good six miles, until we 
ran to ground, in order to return it to us—the pace 
was too good to stop for it. 

On another memorable day in Herefordshire we 
had a clinking twenty minutes in the late Jobn Ark- 
wright’s best times. He had lost his cap early in 
the run, and had a yellow silk handkerchief tied 
over his head like an old woman, and we tried to 
cut him down over a hogg-backed stile uphill, but 
J. B. hit the top bar and turned a complete somer- 
sault. We found ourselves unhurt, but pinned by 
one leg under him, and as he was far too beat to rise, 
we had to pull off our top boot so as to release one 
leg. In a few minutes he got up none the worse. 
He lived and died in our service—a horse better 
than thousands of his day, and honoured with our 
lifelong remembrance. His hoofs set in silver 
are still an heirloom. 

It iscurious how hunters are sometimes accidentally 
discovered. In very youthful days our father had 
a big house party on a festive occasion, and had to 
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mount several friends, so that we were condemned 
to the use of “ Shanks’ pony.” Determined, how- 
ever, not to be left in the lurch, we were awake early, 
and, going to our bailiff, persuaded him to catch 
a rough three-year-old colt out of the field, that he 
had just bought for a few sovereigns at a fair, for 
his own use on the farm, and with an old bridle and 
saddle, also borrowed for the occasion, we stole 
away, not daring to be seen at the meet. His tail 
nearly touched the ground, his heels were thick 
with hair and his coat and mane were unkempt. 
Hiding behind a hedge we managed to be near a 
gorse covert, which we knew was a sure find, and got 
a flying start. We found ourselves completely a 
passenger with only a plain snaffle bridle in his 
head, but in those days nerves were unknown to 
trouble us. On we went, rattling the rails and rush- 
ing the fences. Every field we thought would be 
our last, yet on we went. A rare fox was before us, 
and hounds flew. At last we found ourselves 
positively alone with the hounds—across the Lugg 
Valley and climbing the hills beyond. The only 
horseman we saw was a whip, sent to bring back 
the lost pack. Our father was so surprised and 
delighted that he ordered the colt into the stable 
yard, had his tail cut and his heels and mane trim- 
med until he was quite metamorphised. Yet when 
they began to wash his legs he sent the man and the 
bucket flying. We named him Jack Tar, and a 
better hunter never crossed a field. After several 
years’ faithful service with us he was passed on to a 
revered uncle, and carried him until his death. 
Such a high couraged horse was he that he would 
never bear the spur, and once so completely mastered 
us that we had to throw ourselves off to save a 
ducking into a river from a high bank, which he 
jumped into and swam across, much to our dis- 
comfiture. We never discovered how Jack Tar 
was bred, but we thought he was by what was 
called in those days a Yorkshire horse, one of those 
strong half-bred horses that used to travel the 
country and disappear after the season back to the 
north—not a hackney—and that his dam was a 
Welsh pony. 

Soon after this we bought a home-bred young horse 
by Black Eagle, called Leap Year, which turned out 
splendidly. We won a steeplechase with him, 
riding him ourselves, and afterwards had him down 
at Leighton Buzzard and rode with Selby Lowndes’ 
hounds. The run from Christmas Goose over the 
Creslow pastures in the Vale of Aylesbury was a 
pure delight. We sold him to a friend at Rugby 
for about £200, and he told us that he was the best 
horse he had. 

On Black Eagle’s death we bought very cheaply 
another stallion in Lovett, by the Confessor out of 
Julia by Jerry, that had won several races. He 
was a fine powerful horse, a dark brown, and proved 
himself a very successful sire of hunters. He was 
bought from us for £300 some seasons later by Mr. 
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Manning, to go into Northamptonshire. We then 
bought two rather notable horses at Sir Richard 
Sutton’s sale after his death. One was Skeffington, 
a fine bay horse by Teddington out of Juanita Pierez 
by Melbourne, and the other a brown two-year-old 
colt by Lifeboat out of Ellen Horne, the dam 
of Padagrim, grandam of Lord Lyon. This 
latter horse we cut, as his forelegs were infirm, 
but he grew into a fine horse and a galloper, and 
we rode him second ina hunt race. Skeffington sired 
some of the best hunters in the country, and his 
stock, as were those of Lovett, were much sought 
for by dealers. We had a beautiful mare by him 
called Cherry, that was a charming hunter, and won 
us some steeplechases. We parted from her with 
regret at a long price. Another young Skeffington 
four-year-old colt of ours was a stylish colt and 
full of quality, and Calder, the dealer, bought him 
for £120, and thought he had a gem, and but for 
one peculiarity he would have fetched a very high 
figure. He could not be shod with less than four 
people to tackle him—one to hold the twitch, an- 
other to hold up his foreleg, and another to hand the 
blacksmith the nails. As it was he sent our smith 
flying on his back several times, and we generally 
rode him without hind shoes. Calder made light 
of this, but he had to have a sort of cage made, into 
which he fastened his legs with straps, when shoeing 
him, and would never warrant him as quiet. He 
won a race, however, with him at Worcester, and 
always told us what a brilliant hunter he was. 

On losing Skeffington we replaced him by a horse 
that took our fancy immensely, a dark bay standing 
a little under 16 hands, on short legs with plenty 
of power, sturdy and level. This was Col. Ryaa, 
by Buccaneer (son of Wild Dayrell) out of Am- 
bassadress by Plenipotentiary. He had been im- 
ported from Austria by Mr. Formosa Graham (as 
he was called), and was heavily backed for the 
Hunt Cup at Ascot, where he ran third and was 
the only horse in England tracing his blood so 
near to the great Plenipotentiary. When Graham 
died he got into the hands of a Welshman named 
Bowers, who intended to make a steeplechaser of 
him, but he bolted at Carmarthen, and his owner 
in disgust sold him to us, as we thought a bargain. 
Our old stud groom, however, shook his head at 
him, and assured us that he would be absolutely 
useless for stud purposes, as he was ruptured. So 
in disgust and thinking the first loss the best, and 
determined to get rid of him, we sent him to Tatter- 
sall’s without any warranty or reserve. It will be 
hardly credited that this beautiful young horse 
was knocked down there for 6 guineas, and we next 
heard of him in Dorsetshire, where the fallacy of 
our judgment was very soon made manifest, as he 
reigned there for nearly twenty years the most 
successful hunter sire in that sporting shire. 

When, in the Franco-German War, Paris was 
besieged, M. Delatre, a leading man on the French 
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Lady Grosvenor and foal. 
The property of Mr. Frank B. Wilkinson. 


Winner of prizes at the Royal, Great Yorkshire and Peterborough Shows. 
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Mrs. Fenley and foal. 


The property of Mr. Frank B. Wilkinson. Winner of many prizes. 
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W. A. Rouch. Flambeau. 


The property of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. By Le Sancy out of Fee II. 


Winner of a King’s Premium offered by the Royal Commission on Horse Breeding at the Hunters 


Improvement Society’s Show, 1907. 
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Lafayette. 


Greater Britain. 
The property of Mr. J. Kernohan, Winner of the Champion Cup, Dublin, 1906. 
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Turf, sent over all his horses to be sold at Tatter- 
sall’s. They were in bad condition, but we made 
two remunerative purchases in a bay gelding, 
Nuage, four years old, and a black entire horse, Mas- 
sinissa, by the Flying Dutchman out of Calpurnia 
by Ion out of Lysica by Sting, that had proved 
himself a good racehorse in beating Blue Gown 
(our Derby winner) for the Cup at Deauville. We 
§ave 700 guineas for the two, and parted with 
a half-share in them to our friend Jepson Atkinson. 
No better bargain was ever made, as the bay gelding 
won us £750, the first time of asking, in the big 
Handicap Steeplechase over the Blankney Grand 
National Hunt Course, and started favourite for 
the Grand National at Liverpool, where he was 
knocked over and hurt. Massinissa was the best 
son of the Flying Dutchman imported into this 
country. He won the big Hunters’ race at Liverpool 
with £200 added to it, and we sold him for a good 
price to the late Major Barlow, and he eventually 
found a home in Ireland, where he sired many good 
race-horses as well as hunters. 

Our next venture with hunter sires was more 
fortunate, although much more costly. We pur- 
chased Siderolite by Asteroid out of Aphrodite by 
Bay Middleton out of Venus by Sir Hercules—a 
fine bay horse bred and owned by Sir Joseph Hawley. 
He had been a good staying race horse, having won 
the Gold Vase at Ascot, the Goodwood Cup, and 
some Queen’s Plates, and he got many good hunters 
during the three seasons that we had him. The 
Hon. Mark Rolle bought him to go into Devonshire. 
Curiously enough, although a big 16-hands horse 
himself his stock partook more of his grandam’s 
attributes, hard and wiry, few of them are over 
15.2, but capital stayers. One of his sons, called 
Young Siderolite, a registered hunter sire, still 
lives at the age of twenty-five years, and has done 
yeoman service in saving our district from the entire 
domination of the hackney. 

We made a memorable purchase out of Charles 
Hoare’s Tunbridge Coach, a horse called Quick- 
silver. He was a dark bay, a leader in the best 
team, nearly thoroughbred. He made such an 
extraordinary exhibition of himself when under 
the hammer, kicking so violently when trotted 
down, that he cleared the space right round the Fox, 
and damaged several spectators. At last a cabby 
bid 20 guineas for him, and Edmund Tattersall 
exclaimed, ‘“ Gentlemen, this horse is thrown 
away !”’’ Thereupon we ventured another guinea, 
and very unwillingly became the owner of one of the 
staunchest and best companions of the chase that 
any man could have possessed. He carried us for 
Many a season, and we never could be induced to 
part with him. We rode him over many countries 
very hard with never a very bad tumble, and never 
stopped him, except once. It was in a tremendous 
hill run, and he stood still on the top of the Beacon 
hill. We dismounted and left him in our excitement; 
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when meeting a shepherd we directed “him to 
the spot where we had left him, with directions that 
if he was alive he was to bring him down to the 
farm below, and if dead to bring down the bridle 
and saddle. Borrowing another horse there on 
we went again, and when No. 2 was done, we 
borrowed a third horse, eventually killing this 
demon of a fox in a church porch. On returning 
to the farm we found Quicksilver contentedly eating 
his feed, and rode him home. He would never 
stand whip or spur. We ran him once in a steeple- 
chase, and he was winning by a field when our 
jockey disobeyed orders and touched him with 
his spur, when he immediately shot off at right 
angles and was out of the race. We have his hoof 
as an inkstand set in silver, with the inscription, 
“ Quicksilver, hero of many a run.” 

We had a very good horse by Defiance (one of 
Tom. Parr’s favourites) that was the safest and 
fastest horse downhill, and capital at walls. He 
carried us splendidly one day with the Duke of 
Beaufort’s hounds in the Tetbury country. He 
developed ring bones, and we sold him for a song. 
Yet he recovered by firing, and won two or three 
steeplechases in his old age. 

We bought a good-looking mare at Tattersall’s 
about this time, said to have been regularly hunted 
with the Pytchley—a more veritable brute to ride 


to covert, however, never was seen. She would 
hold us up for half an hour at a time for no apparent 
reason, and quite exhaust our temper. Once with 


hounds she was all right, but we passed her on with 
pleasure. Charles Hartley pressed us into buying 
a big black horse out of his coach, saying ‘“‘ He 
will carry you anywhere with hounds, will draw 
a ton of coals and take you to your burial.” He 
originally belonged to the late Lord Waterford, who 
had given Ford, of Leamington, £300 for him. 
He was well up to 16 stone and such a well-made 
one, but his feet gave way, and he had been nerved 
in both forelegs, so that his price was not a 
large one. Yet he did mea good turn. He was 
a lazy horse and had to be driven from end to end 
of a run, yet the bigger the place the better he 
liked it, and eventually distinguished himself in a 
great run with the Shropshire by swimming the 
tiver Tern below Walcot, when only one good 
man and true got over after us out of 1 50 horsemen, 
and we pulled down our fox within a stone’s throw 
of the Wrekin in glorious fashion—the old hearse 
horse, as we called him, bounded over his fences, 
seeming to know that he had distinguished himself. 
After having gained this reputation we had no 
difficulty in selling him for double his purchase 
price to carry a heavy man. 

We made a lucky hit in Shropshire when a friend, 
who delighted in the highest-priced horses, became 
suddenly sick of a new purchase—a bay horse he 
called Florian, by Florian, which had just cost him 
about £300. It fell out in this way. He assayed 
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to ride him second horse, and instructed his groom 
to wait at the end of a certain covert, and by no 
means to move from there until he came. Hounds 
found, and broke covert at this identical spot, and 
of course the whole field charged right on to him. 
Like a high-spirited horse, and very fresh, he fought 
for his head, but his rider held him like a vice. 
The most natural thing happened. He reared 
and fell back on the groom, laying him out so flat 
that he had to be carted off to the county hospital. 
We went the next day to condole with his owner, 
and to ease his feelings gave him £150 for Florian. 
Such a glorious horse he was, went straight at his 
fences, measuring his distance to a nicety, and was 
always well into the next field. We confess to have 
jumped some yawning places with him during the 
two seasons we rode him before passing him on to 
our friend, Henry Boden, at 200 guineas. We 
showed him twice in big shows, and won on each 
occasion the first prize, besides gaining the cham- 
pionship at the Bath and West of England at 
Shrewsbury. 

So well was Henry Boden pleased with his pur- 
chase that he has several times asked us to find 
him another Florian. He was an Irish horse, and 
quite at the top of the tree even amongst them. 
Henry Boden, not satisfied with relieving us of 
Florian, persuaded us to sell him another blood 
hunter we then owned, called Onibury, a black 
gelding by Siderolite out of a nearly thoroughbred 
mare by Lovett, a rare-shaped little horse, that 
but for being biemished in his one fore fetlock joint 
would have been hard to beat anywhere. We 
believe the joint had been broken as a yearling, 
and had joined again. Anyhow, he won us two 
steeplechases and was a delightful hunter. 

Perhaps our readers will by this time be weary of 
such a homely tale, which has extended over many 
years, pleasurable to look back on, for out of the many 
horses that we have sold to friends not one has 
been returned to us or ever led to a word of 
complaint. 

Now, alas, we have come down to a pony, and 
even he tries our nerves. In later years as the 
children grew, so the stalls in the stables emptied, 
until when No. 14 arrived there was only a solitary 
hunter there, and he a gift horse, and a good one, 
a grey called Wellington, that we saved from a 
bullet, and in gratitude he gave us two seasons’ 
pleasure. 

All our hunters that we picked up steeplechases 
with were home-trained, except Cherry, and she 
was at Holman’s at Cleeve Hill for a time. We 
have omitted to mention a thoroughbred colt by 
Dundee that we bought from old William Blenkiron 
at the Middle Park sale, and called him Claver- 
house. We had great difficulty in making him 
jump at first, and had to use cart ropes to drag 
him through a little brook, but he eventually 
became a very good jumper, and won a steeplechase 
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It will be seen from the experience of our own 
hunters how various are the attributes of hunters 
when they come to be tested, and how impossible 
it is for even the most careful and experienced 
buyer to know how a horse will turn out. How 
often the apparently best bargain and the most 
promising horse turns out after all a delusion, and 
as often you get a treasure unawares. 

The moral of this discourse is that you can never 
really judge of a hunter until you have tried him, 
that there are few horses without merit of some 
kind, that there are few without peculiarities, and 
none without faults. If you are fortunate enough to 
possess the one with few faults he is a gem of great 
price, and if your means will permit it, and your 
heart is in the right place, you ought never to 
part with him. . 

It requires a long apprenticeship to enable you 
to trust yourself to buy a horse purely on your own 
judgment, and you must expect to pay dearly for 
your lessons, yet after all there is a decided pleasure 
in the ownership of a horse that you have thus become 
the owner of, and you are inclined to take more pains 
with him and exercise more patience with him 


than with one that you take on the recommendation 


of others. There can be no question that of all 
risky operations horse buying is the worst, and we 
have as yet failed to know the man who has not 
had his failures at it, if he will only be honest 
enough to confess it. We have always gone in 
for quality, if it could be obtained at a reasonable 
figure, and provided the horse could carry 13 st. 
7 |b., which we always rode. It should never be 
forgotten that a bloodlike horse is very deceptive as 
to his weight-carrying powers, and these can only be 
discovered by trying him. Thoroughbred horses 
want a lot of patient schooling, and should be in 
the hands of young men of nerve and good temper. 
Once taught they become charmingly safe hunters, 
especially for ladies, so many of whom now not only 
hunt, but also go straight and well to hounds. 
Irish horses certainly as a rule take less schooling, 
and are the most natural jumpers of any we know, 
and this increases their popularity, while it also 
fills the pockets of the dealers. 

We have spoken in this chapter of Henry Boden 
as an old friend, and one that through a long life 
has been a devoted sportsman and follower of the 
Meynell, Lord Harrington’s and the Quorn hounds. 
He has favoured our request for a few notes on the 
subject of hunters and his experiences of them, 
which we here quote. Perhaps his opinions will 
not find entire acceptance from some of our readers, 
yet after sixty seasons’ hunting his views are worthy 
of record, and we gladly give them. 

‘‘ People say that good horses are scarce, and that 
it is very difficult to find them. J contend that 
this is all a mistake—the fact is there are better 
hunters to-day than ever before, and many more 


of them, only that where you found one man forty 
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years ago to give £200 for a horse you find thirty or 
forty men and women who will give this price to-day. 
An £80 horse of forty years ago is to-day worth £120 
or £150. Then again, I remember when only one 
person in the Meynell Hunt had two horses out a 
day, viz., old Lord Chesterfield, with Tom Beale, who 
rode second horse, and jumped ten times as many 
fences as his lordship !_ I never remember the late 
Hugo Meynell having out a second horse, and old 
Tom Leedham, his huntsman, had two out. When 
both of them were a bit lame the old chap used to 
say ‘I don’t mind an old screw, but it’s them 
d——d young screws I canna get on with!’ Old 
Tom had a wonderful little bay mare about 15.2 
or 3, which old Admiral Meynell bought from a 
farmer named_Greensmith, of Ashbourne, I think 
for £35, and gave her to old Tom ; she was about 
the best he ever rode, stout, and ‘as quick as a 
squirrel,’ but to the day of her death would strike 
a hound, if pressed in a gateway. 

“Look round and see the number of ladies 
who hunt now—I remember when there were 
not more than three or four where you could find 
to-day nearer ten times as many. Let any man 
who can remember sixty years or more ago, which, 
alas, I can do, and look round at the horses. 
Let such a man go out to-day with any crack pack 
and see the lovely big blood horses, not one or two, 
but scores of them—you see a few common horses 
with their tails on, but thank goodness very few. 
I am one of those who detest hog manes, except 
in the case of hacks and common horses, which 
latter would never get sold at all unless they had 
neither manes nor tails. Nothing, to my mind, 
is more horrible than to see a blood horse with his 
nice long tail, “ hogged,” and he looks so bad at 
the end of the season, when he gets light in con- 
dition, and perhaps dry in his coat. 

“My man Laurence, who is now with the 
Cottesmore, was the best stableman I ever saw— 
my horses at Christmas or all through the year 
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looked to have their Summer coats on, and 
were big and round, although fit. I remember 
some sixty years ago old Sir Seymour Blane 
who, at the time was joint master of the 
Donington hounds with Mr. Story, of Lockington, 
Saying that he once had a head man who kept his 
stables very hot, and he said ‘ The water doesn’t 
quite boil that he gave them to drink, but 
very nearly!’ and said his horses looked lovely, 
and his friends always told him they would catch 
cold, but he said they never did. Sir Seymour 
used to ride from The Pastures, three miles the other 
side of Derby, and go and cub hunt at Garendon 
or Bardon Hill right on Charnwood Forest. 

“It is said by some that fox hunting is on 
the decline. This is all rubbish—there is twice 
or three times as much hunting as there used 
to be; anyone now-a- days can begin in 
July with the Devon and Somerset and finish 
up in May in the New Forest. [I am one of 
those who think that by far the best hunting 
is before Christmas, and very often the best scent 
will be found between October 15th and November 
15th, provided you get wet ground. There has 
been, and always, I fear, will be, a great lottery 
in breeding hunters. Any mare has been thought 
good enough to breed a hunter, and so it may be. 
As a very old breeder, the late James Darrell, of 
West Ayton, used to say that he put a common 
mare to a good blood horse, and you may by chance 
breed almost anything, but do the same with a 
second cross, .¢., if your first produce should be a 
mare, and put to a blood horse, he said he never 
knew that cross to be any good. I suppose the 
second cross throws back on the first mare’s 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE breeding of hunters in Ireland must 
be taken as one of the most important 
industries of the country, and one in 
which Irish farmers, as a rule, take 
particular interest. With the possible 

exceptions of a few isolated districts in the North, 
to which the breeding of harness and heavy horses 
is confined; the West of Ireland, which is given 
up almost entirely to the breeding of ponies and 
cobs; and perhaps also in one or two localities 
in a few other counties ; the country generally may 
be termed the breeding grounds of the world- 
famed Irish hunters, the chief hunter breeding 
districts being the central, east and southern 
counties. It may be readily admitted that, although 
aiming at breeding hunters, many of the animals 
bred are more suitable for harness and carriage 
purposes, while the misfits are sent to the market 
as vanners, light trappers, cobs and ponies. One 
of the principal reasons why Ireland is almost 
entirely a hunter, or light horse breeding country, 
is that by far the greater number of holdings in 
the hands of tenant farmers throughout the country 
are small in size, the larger proportion being under 
fifty acres in extent. Moreover, in the chief horse- 
breeding districts, a great deal of the land is in 
grass, and very little under arable cultivation ; 
and even where there is arable land the soil is light 
and friable, is easily worked, and does not entail 
the use of such large and strong horses as are neces- 
sary on many of the heavy clayey soils indigenous 
to Great Britain. 


ORIGIN AND History. 


To endeavour to properly trace the origin and 
history of the Irish hunter from the earliest times 
would, owing to the lack of authentic information, 
consequent on the fact of there having been no 
proper records kept, be a very difficult, if not 
indeed an impossible undertaking, and one which 
is quite outside the scope of a chapter which must 
necessarily be somewhat curtailed owing to the 
limitations of space at our disposal. Having 
regard to these difficulties it appears to us that 
possibly an account of the modern Irish hunter, 
with such particulars of its antecedents as, 
in our opinion, incidentally relate to the subject, 
would be more interesting and instructive than 
anything in the way of an attempt to minutely 
trace the origin and history of the present-day 
Irish hunter. However, we have thought it well to 
publish the following communications to illustrate 
the lively interest that has been evinced, from 
early times, in the matter of improving the breed 
of horses in Ireland. 
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In the Carte Papers (part 3, page 186) in a letter, 
dated the 3rd April, 1668, we find the Duke of 
Ormonde pressing Sir William Flower, the manager 
of his horse-breeding stud, as follows, viz :— 

SIR, 

Oni Monday next the groom will go hence 
with an Arabian horse, for a stallion, for this 
year, but he must cover only the strongest and 
the largest mares. The Spanish horse I had from 
my Lord Duncan gets (as I am told by one who 
knows him) no likely colts, yet he may serve to 
help the neighbourhood to mend the ordinary 
breed ; as also my great ‘Crop,’ who should be 
well kept for that year. My Lord Glenally tells 
me some disease is gotten into my stable at 
Carrick where the colts and fillies are. I pre- 
sume there has been so much care taken as to 
separate the sick from the sound. If ‘ Lindsey’ 
be living I wish he may cover at least two of 
my best mares, and that I had from Ned Vernon 
for one. My Lord Power will not refuse it. I 
would have (besides the young horses at Carrick 
and such others as you find fit for transportation), 
the nag, I bought from Hill—Old Fairfax—and 
the mare which was Tom Harman’s, send him 
over when my groom returns, with another 
honest groom to help them hither. The Spanish 
horse called Neale, if my son Ossory will not 
have him, may likewise be sent over. I like him 
not for breed. This is all in addition to what I 
writt last. My wife will take her journey on 
Monday in Easter week. 

Yours, ORMONDE.” 


We next find the following letter from the Duke 
of Ormonde to Mr. Nicholas Armorer, viz. :— 
Kilkenny, June gth, 1668. 

“Tam in a great want of a couple of good stallions. 
I would have them large, and such as had been 
good rather than finely shapt, and noe experi- 
ence had of them. If the King’s stable can 
furnish me with such I could be content some- 
body would begg for me. If your face can bear 
the office I do not doubt of your dexterity. 
If any can be bought yo’ neede the lesse expose 
or doe violence to your modesty.” 


In the works of Sir William Temple, Bart. (Vol. 1), 
there is an essay upon the advancement of trade 
in Ireland; addressed to the Earl of Essex, Lord 
Lieutenant at that time, dated Dublin, July 22, 
1673; in which we find the following, which we 
believe to be the first instance on record of the 
mention of Irish races and horse fairs, viz. :-— 

“ Horses in Ireland are a drug, but might be made 
a commodity, not alone of greater use at home, 
but also fit for exportation into other countries. . . 
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The present defects of them are, breeding without 
choice of stallion, either in shape or size; and trusting 
so far to the gentleness of the climate as to winter 
them abroad, without ever handling colts till they 
are four years old. This gives them an incurable 
shyness, which is the general vice of Irish horses, 
and is hardly ever seen in Flanders, because the 
hardness of the winter in those parts forces the 
breeders there to house and handle their colts 
for at least 6 months every year. The improve- 
ment of horses here must be made by a standard 
Prescribed to all stallions. ... the main point 
being to make the common breed large, for then, 
whether they have shape or no, they have even 
some reasonable price both at home and abroad. 
- . . but every encouragement of finer breeds, and 
in the better hands some other institutions may be 
invented. To either purpose there may be set up 
both the horse fair and races, to be held at a certain 
time every year, for the space of a week, the first in 
the fairest green in the city of Dublin, the latter 
in that place designed by your lordship in the park 
for some such purpose. During this week the Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, may be the races, the 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the fairs may 
be held. At such races may be two plates given 
by the King, one of £30 and the other of £20, as 
the prizes for the first and second horse, the first 
engraved with a horse crowned with a crown, the 
second with a coronet, and under it the day of the 
month and the year. Besides these plates the 
wagers may be as the persons please among them- 
selves, but the horses must be evidenced by good 
testimonies to have been bred in Ireland’ For 
honour the Lord-Lieutenant may even be present 
himself, or at least name a deputy in his room, 
and two judges of the field, who shall decide all 
controversies, and with sound of the trumpet 
declare the two victors. The masters of these two 
horses may be admitted to ride from the field to the 
Castle, with the Lord-Lieutenant or his deputy, 
and to dine with him that day, and there receive 
all the honour of the table. This to be done, what 
quality so ever the persons are of; for the lower 
that is, the more will be the honour, and perhaps 
the more the sport; and the encouragement of 
breeding will by that means extend to all sorts of 
men. For the fairs the Lord-Lieutenant may like- 
wise be present every day, in the height of them, 
by himself or deputy, and may, with the advice 
of the two judges, officers of the army then present, 
choose out one of the best horses, and two of the 
best geldings, that appear in the fair, not under four 
or above seven years old, for which shall be paid to 
the owners of them, after sufficient testimony of 
their being bred in Ireland, £100 for the horse and 
£50 a piece for the geldings. These sums, as that 
for the plates, to issue out of the revenue of Ireland, 
and without trouble or fee; and the three horses 
to be sent over every year to the King’s stables. 
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Both those that won the plates, and those that are 
thus sold, ought immediately to be marked, so as 
they may never return a second time, either to the 
race or the sale.” 

It is generally recognised that, from a very 
early date, much attention was devoted to horse 
breeding in Ireland, and that a distinct type of 
animal was established in the country, the superi- 
ority of which is attributed to the importation 
from Spain of sires of Eastern origin. These 
animals were imported into the country at the 
time when a considerable amount of trade was 
carried on between the South of Ireland and Spain. 
Some writers contend that Spanish stallions were 
imported into the country at the time of the Armada, 
but this theory must be taken with all reserve. 
The class of horse that was chiefly introduced 
was the Andalusian Barb, and to. this element 
may be attributed, to a very great extent, the well- 
known endurance of the Irish hunter of the present 
time. In some of the Connemara ponies of the 
West of Ireland there is every indication of the 
extended use of Arab or Spanish sires in former 
times. It is not certain at what exact period these 
sires were first imported, but it is on record that 
in or about the year 1833 several Barb and Arab 
stallions were imported into the West of Ireland, 
by a Colonel Martin, with the result of greatly 
improving the type of horse that had been bred 
for many years in those districts; and where the 
results of these crosses were again crossed with 
the thoroughbred stallion, many useful small-sized 
blood hunters and cobs were produced. 

To produce size in the progeny of the animals 
which were the results of the Spanish cross, no 
doubt a considerable number of heavy, or what 
might be termed agricultural stallions, were, from 
time to time, imported from England; which, though 
they may have increased the size of the animal 
in the country, no doubt acted in a prejudicial 
manner in regard to the quality of the produce as 
being suitable for hunting or riding purposes. 
To give quality to the progeny of these heavy 
stallions many high-class thoroughbred sires were 
imported from England from time to time, not 
alone by private individuals, but also as the result 
of money that was devoted to the improvement 
of horse breeding by the Irish Parliament prior to 
the Act of Union with Great Britain. One of the 
most prominent of these imported sires was Byerley 
Turk ; which, we have on record, was ridden by his 
owner as a charger in the King William wars. 
It is said that “at the battle of the Boyne he carried 
his rider safely against the fiercest and almost success- 
ful charges of Hamilton’s Horse, whose _ heroic 
conduct went far towards redeeming the Irish side 
from the ineptitude which characterised that battle.” 
During the 17th century there were many important 
importations of horses with a view to improve 
the native stock, and these horses were distributed 
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all over the country. Among the largest importers 
of stallions were Sir Edward O’Brien, Lord Antrim, 
and Lord Portmore. These importations were not 
altogether confined to thoroughbreds, as many 
draught horses, and also Spanish donkeys, found 
their way in to Ireland about that period. Amongst 
the earliest importations of what may be called 
half-bred stock were Fear Naught and Infant in 
1724, Hob Goblin in 1725, Tiger in 1728, Wasp in 
1729, Plasto and Merry Andrew, both imported 
by Sir Edward O’Brien, Blackatop and Chance in 
1730, Ripon Sharper in 1731, Tabby, Greyhound 
and Rotemberg in 1732, Young Childers in 1733, 
Elephant in 1734, Nero, Trusty and Volunteer in 
1735, Forester, Freemason, Fox Childers and Roe- 
buck in 1736, Charters, Forfeit, Justice, Spot and 
Trip in 1738, Tick-Tack in 1739, Luckless and Old 
England in 1741, Kettlebender in 1743. There 
are further records of importations to be found in 
cuttings which have been taken from some of the 
old Dublin papers, of which the following are 
examples, viz. :— 

In Franklin’s Dublin Journal, 1742 :— 

“News letters from Cork bring word that six 
mares were landed there last week from Morocco 
——the best that so far have come from that country.” 

In the Dublin Courant, 30th May, 1747, we find 
that “the premium of £20 for the best and dearest 
mares imported for breeding was awarded to Sir 
Marmaduke Wyville, who produced two mares 
imported in 1746, one of these worth 50 guineas 
and the other 30 guineas.” 

In Franklin’s Dublin Journal, 21st June, 1747, 

we read that ‘“‘ Premiums for the best and dearest 
mares imported in 1746 not less than four, and in foal 
in 1747, on oath of price, and proper certificate 
the sum of £20 will be awarded.’’* 
_ This was repeated for many years through the 
bounty of the distinguished Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, popularly known as “ Premium ” 
Madden. 

In the Dublin Courant, 5th October, 1747, we 
find—* Will be sold at Templemore, County Tip- 
perary, the property of the late John Carden... . 
near a hundred horses of several ages, got by 
Plasto, Merry Andrew, Louse, Fear Naught, Infant, 
etc., on strong, high-bred mares.” 

One of the most famous stallions in connection 
with the early history of the Irish horse was Black 
and all Black, as he was commonly called, but which 
was known in the Stud Book as Othello. He was 
brother of the great Bustard by Crab, and was 
foaled in 1743. He was bred in England by Mr. 
William Crofts, of Norfolk, who sold him to Lord 
Portmore, for whom he won several plates in Eng- 
land, and afterwards was sold for 500 guineas to 
Sir Ralph Gore, who took him to Ireland, where he 

* The sums mentioned in these letters would be equivalent 
to £500, £300 and £200 respectively of the present-day 
currency. . ; 
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won in 1750 the 100 guineas given by the Society 
of Sportsmen at the Curragh, beating, amongst 
others, Lord Antrim’s Bustard. At the Heath, 
Maryborough, he also won 50 guineas. In 1751 
he ran at Newmarket; and, in September of the same 
year, at the Curragh, in a match for 10,000 guineas 
for four miles, beating Bajazit by the Godolphin 
Arabian belonging to Lord March, afterwards the 
notorious Old O, Othello carrying ro st. and Bajazit 
ra:st: 7 Ibs. 

This was one of the greatest matches ever run 
in Ireland, and it was said that Sir Ralph Gore 
had over £10,000 bet on the event. The following 
description of the match appears in Pue’s Occurrences 
of the 7th September, 1751 :—‘‘ On Thursday the 
match between the Earl of March’s horse Bajazit 
and Sir Ralph Gore’s Black and all Black for 10,000 
guineas was run for on the Curragh of Kildare, 
and won by the latter. The odds at starting were 
on the side of Bajazit, but to the joy of a great 
number of the spectators Mr. Ralph Gore’s horse 
came in about Io yards before the other. Bajazit 
led the way till they came to the Round Hill, 
when the other gave him the pass-by, but near 
Rathbride was overtaken. However, the adverse 
jockey soon regained his advantage and held it to 
the end of the course. Several wagers of consider- 
able value were lost on the occasion. The race 
was performed by the winning horse in less than seven 
minutes, and we hear that both horses are entered 
to run for the King’s Plate next Wednesday. . . . 
Sir Ralph Gore had six or seven grooms ready to 
ride, but none of them knew which was to mount 
till the last moment. In the evening bonfires were 
lit in many of the streets, and beer was distributed.” 

Many half-bred stallions made their appearance 
as the result of the cross of these imported thorough- 
bred sires on the better-bred mares of the country, 
and to these may to a great extent be attributed 
the well-known reputation which Ireland has 
established for so long as producing the best type 
of hunters. It is much to be regretted that, during 
all these years, no records were kept, or no system 
of registration carried out, to make it possible to 
in any way trace the past breeding of the large 
majority of the hunter stallions and mares at 
present in Ireland. 

We are told that, prior to about the year 1850, 
there was a breed of horses in Ireland known as 
the “Irish cart or draught horse.” It must not be 
taken that the words “cart” and “ draught ” imply 
that these animals were purely kept for agricul- 
tural purposes, or were in any way of the same 
type or blood as what are known in England and 
Scotland at the present day as the Shire and Clydes- 
dale, as there are many instances in which some of 
these “Irish draught horses’? proved to be the 
best hunters of their time. As regards conforma- 
tion they were a long, low build of animal, rarely 
exceeding 15.3 or 16 hands high, with strong, short, 
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clean legs, plenty of bone and substance, short 
backs, strong loins and quarters, the latter, how- 
ever, drooping and inclined to be what is termed 
“goose rumped ” quarters, slightly upright shoulders, 
strong neck and a smallish head. They had good, 
straight, level action, without its being extravagant, 
and could trot, canter and gallop. They were also 
excellent jumpers, and this is generally recognised 
as being in some measure the result of their having 
the strong, peculiarly formed quarters mentioned 
above. No authentic information in regard to 
their breeding is now available, though, no doubt, 
many breeders carefully preserved the strain in 
their breeding studs for many years, but it may 
generally be taken that the original breeding of 
the “Trish draught horse” was the result of the 
cross of the imported thoroughbred sires on the 
stronger of the well-bred mares of the country, 
which latter must have had an infusion of Spanish 
or Arabian blood in their veins. It is, however, 
very difficult now to arrive at any really accurate 
conclusion as to this, the breed, as then known, 
having now practically ceased to exist, the cause 
being in most cases the repeated crossing of weedy 
thoroughbred sires on the mares of the country. 
We understand, however, that efforts are being 
made by the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland to search up any 
remnants that may remain of the breed, with the 
view of reviving this strain of blood and class of 
animal in the country. During the roth century 
there has been a constant importation of thorough- 
bred stallions from England to Ireland, with the 
result that there are more thoroughbred stallions 
serving hunter mares in the country now than at 
any former period. These stallions have been crossed 
on the mares, many of which, no doubt, partook 
largely of the blood of what was known as the 
“old Irish draught horse,” and from these have 
sprung the Irish hunters of the last fifty years, as 
also many or almost all of the so-called half-bred 
stallions serving in Ireland at the present time. 

An example of this is to be found in the adver- 
tisement of a sire that stood for service in the 
county of Cork in the year 1822. This was a horse 
called Merry Andrew, owned by Mr. E. G. Barry. 
This stallion was the foundation of a well-known 
and highly valued hunter strain in that part of 
the country. The advertisement is as follows, viz. : 

‘A horse owned by Mr. E. G. Barry, a genuine 
bred Merry Andrew, got by Old Andrew, a hunter 
sire, with Beavin’s Old Andrew mare, as elegant 
a hunter as ever was mounted, and for which mares 
at two years old 150 guineas were refused. He is a 
dark bay, and, from his symmetry and shape and 
great strength, well known to be of the best hunter 
blood in Ireland. Is allowed by some of the best 
judges to be one of the mostZpromising horses in 
this county, many of whom have already sub- 
scribed to send mares, but no mare to be served after 
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the 2oth of July, and any mare which misses this 
season will be served next year. Fee 2 guineas 
and a crown for the groom.” 

Another stallion of the same strain stood for 
service in the county of Clare, the following being 
his stud advertisement, viz. -— 

“Merry Andrew, lately purchased from Sir 
Edward O’Brien, Bart., by Mr. George Clancy, of 
Cratloe, county Clare. He is to stand at Ardsallus, 
in the said county, from the 20th March to the 
roth August, and is to be let out to mares at 2 
guineas a let, as trials, and a crown for the groom. 
The money to be paid down before the horse is 
let out of the stable. He was bred by His Grace 
the Duke of Bolton and was got by Fox. His dam 
and grand dam were well-bred mares, and his great 
grand dam was by Mr. Place’s White Arabian on 
a thoroughbred mare of Mr. Treganville. Merry 
Andrew won the 700 guineas stakes at New- 
market in April, 1735, and the 1000 guineas Stakes 
in October following from twelve of the best horses 
in England. In the year 1736 he won His Majesty’s 
Plate at Lewis, near Canterbury.” 

In the North of Ireland there is a breed of half- 
bred hunter stallions known as the “ Harkaway ”’ 
strain, the original Harkaway being by a thorough- 
bred stallion King of Trumps, and out of an “ Old 
Irish draught mare.” This type has been bred 
for many years by various breeders in the North of 
Ireland. Animals of this strain are, as a rule, 
16 hands or over in height, invariably dark chestnut 
in colour, with plenty of bone and substance. So 
much attention has been paid to establish the strain 
that no stallion is ever kept for service that does 
not come true to type. 

The following are the names of some of the best 
known and most successful hunter-getting stallions, 
thoroughbred and half-bred, that have made their 
names in former times owing to the quality of their 
produce, viz., in the West of Ireland Chit Chat by 
Bodicea, Tom Steele, a half-bred horse by Small 
Hopes, Will Scarlett, Lothario ; and, in later 
years, Thunderbolt, a half-bred stallion standing 
in the county of Galway at a fee of £1 ; Lochinvar, 
a winner of many steeplechases at Punchtown and 
elsewhere, by Lothario, out of Eileen Ogue by Heapy, 
out of a mare by Small Hopes. Then we have had 
in the county Limerick Assessor, by Arbitrator, and 
Mayboy by Xenophon, both out of Mayday by 
Uncas out of Larkaway by Royal Oak Day, out 
of Luna by Harkaway out of Vanity by Spartacus. 
These two stallions, Assessor and Mayboy, may be 
considered half-bred, as their pedigree cannot be 
fully authenticated. 

The following is the note under Mayboy in the 
General Stud Book (Vol. 16, page 650), viz. — 
“This horse, who occurs frequently as a sire in 
Ireland, and is sometimes rather unsafely called 
half-bred, cannot be traced further. He is of the 
same blood as Duc-an-Dhurras. Duc-an-Dhurras 
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himself was a well-known sire of great hunters, 
and stood for service in the county of Tipperary 
for many years. He was got by Molyneux (son of 
Mulatto), his dam Calamity by Vampire out of 
Vanity by Spartacus, etc.” 

Two other well-known half-bred sires standing 
in the county Limerick were Traverser and McIntosh, 
the latter being by McGregor out of Isabelle by 
Hobbie Noble. Nearly all the animals this horse 
produced were browns or blacks and not alone did 
he produce some of the best hunters in Ireland, but 
also many high-class carriage horses. In the county 
Cork in olden days, there was a well-known strain 
of half-bred hunter sires known as the “ Arthur ” 
strain. They were almost invariably grey in colour, 
so much so that almost every horse produced in 
that county which was grey in colour was generally 
considered to be a descendant of this stallion Arthur. 
Then Garrett and Old Rockingham were also two 
half-bred sires that produced many of the best 
hunters in the county Cork and, in later years, 
we have the thoroughbred sires Speculation, York, 
Royal Meath, as well as Perfection (a half-bred). 
A well-known strain of horses existed in the county 
Carlow, known as the “ Harkaway ”’ strain, which, 
however, must not be confused with the similarly 
named strain, already alluded to, in the North of 
Ireland. This Harkaway was got by Red Heart 
out of a “champion mare,” which was of the old 
Irish type of ‘‘ draught horse.” The produce of this 
horse was a well-known breed of clean-legged 
horses. One of the best hunter-getting sires in 
the North of Ireland was Forlorn Hope, by Citadel 
out of I Dare Not by Uncle Ned. Other well- 
known half-bred sires serving in various parts of 
Ireland were After Dark, Revolt, Erin’s Fraud, 
Reveller and others. With regard to thoroughbred 
sires of present and past years, that have made 
their names as producing some of the best Irish 
hunters, we have Heart of Oak, Pride of Prussia, 
Roman Bee, Master Ned, Roman Emperor, Lord 
Gough, Torpedo, Royal Meath, Red Prince II. 
Victor, Xenophon, Astrologer, Sir Patrick, Scene 
Shifter, Ballinafad, Castlereagh, Victoricus, Swords- 
man, The Canon, Artillery, and the facile princeps 
of them all, the great Ascetic, which not alone 
produced the best hunters, but also the best steeple- 
chasers of all times. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The fertility of Irish soils generally has long since 
been recognised by leading authorities as one of the 
principal outstanding characteristics of the country. 
This favourable reputation is no doubt attributable, 
in a great measure, to the humidity of the climate, 
which, in combination with other favoured cir- 
cumstances, imparts to the vegetation of Ireland 
its proverbial verdure. The geographical position 
of Ireland is, however, unfavourable, in some 
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respects, owing to the strong winds that pass over 
the country from the Atlantic, but this is more 
than compensated for by the modifying influences 
of the Gulf Stream which produces a more equable 
climate in the country than other countries in the 
same latitude enjoy. 

Throughout the central plain, where limestone 

appears here and there in low ground, the rock 
is covered with a scanty soil proverbially rich. It 
is well suited as horse-breeding pasturage in con- 
sequence of the quantity of lime and lime phos- 
phates which is set free by solution, and which is 
taken up largely by the grass and meadow hay. 
Soils rich in phosphates are best adapted to horse- 
breeding where strength of bone and constitution 
are especially demanded. Land, therefore, naturally 
rich in these ingredients, would be especially suit- 
able to this branch of stock-raising. 
“- It will be readily understood what an important 
place circumstances of climate hold in connection 
with the prosperity of the country, more parti- 
cularly in the matter of hunter rearing. No class 
can appreciate better than Irish breeders of hunters 
the manner in which their industry is affected by 
the characteristic features of the climate, having 
regard to the varying conditions of unrivalled 
humidity and degrees of mildness in temperature. 
However, when these alternate changes in the 
climatic conditions are taken in conjunction with 
each other it will be found that they are not really 
unfavourable but, on the contrary, particularly 
well suited to the needs of the horse-breeding 
industry. 

From these remarks it will be seen that the soil 
and climate of Ireland no doubt lend themselves 
to the successful breeding of horses. Owing to 
the extremely mild winters, when it is quite the 
exception to have any long-continued frost or 
snow, breeders of half-bred stock are enabled to 
keep their young animals out on the grass most of 
the winter round, merely giving them a supply 
of hay, and, in some cases, a small quantity of 
oats. The result of this treatment is that the 
animals derive the full benefit of an outdoor life 
and of feeding on the products of the limestone 
soil, which is to be found in almost all the horse- 
breeding districts in Ireland. Consequently when 
they are taken up to be handled, at either three or 
four years old, they have frames and limbs developed 
to a far greater extent, as regards constitution, 
bone and substance, than animals reared under 
less favourable conditions. This fact is so well 
understood that no further reference need be made 
to the peculiar advantages Irish hunter breeders 
enjoy in this respect. re 


SYSTEM OF BREEDING. 


The system generally adopted by the farmer 
who breeds hunters is that of breeding from the 
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The property of Lady Grenfell. Winner of the Ushers Roberts Challenge Cup, Dublin, 1906. 
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Lafayette, 


Redshank. 


The property of Major Alexander. Winner of the Pembroke Cup, Dublin, 1906. 
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Lafayette. Star of Antrim. 


The property of Mr. Barron. Winner of the First Prize (four-year-old) up to 12 stone, Dublin, 1906 
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Alan Cartwright. 


Sister Anne. 


The property of Mr. J. L. Nickisson. By Pantomime out of Clonsilla. 
Winner of many prizes. 
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mares which he uses in the cultivation of his farm. 
These mares are as a rule of a light description, 
in other words, well bred, being mostly the progeny 
of thoroughbred sires, and out of mares got either 
by well-bred or thoroughbred stallions. The farmer 
uses the mare for his ploughing and cart work, and 
generally crosses her with either a well-bred half- 
bred or thoroughbred stallion. She continues to 
do the farmer’s work up to practically the day 
she foals, is then given about a fortnight’s rest, 
when she is again put to do the necessary ploughing 
and other farm work. The foal is allowed to run 
with the mare while the latter is at work ; and is, as 
a rule, weaned during the month of October; after 
which it is allowed to have the shelter of an out- 
house for the winter, though in many cases for want 
of such a house or stable, the foal is compelled to 
be out all winter, with the result that its growth 
and constitution are very often permanently im- 
paired. It is given plenty of hay, and a small 
quantity of oats, or turnips and bran, per day. 
The foal is put permanently to grass the following 
Spring as a yearling ; to remain out, winter and 
summer, until it reaches the age of in some cases two 
and in others three years old. The animal is then 
brought in during the spring of the year; and, after 
a very preliminary mouthing, is made to assist 
in the lighter work of the farm, principally ploughing; 
the owner selling it the succeeding autumn ; Of; iti 
shows exceptional promise, keeping it over to be sold 
another year as a three or four-year-old. The type 
of stallion with which the farmerin many Cases crosses 
his mare, is one of the half-bred sires standing for 
service in his immediate neighbourhood, the service 
fee for which would not exceed £I or £2 at the most. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the question of 
the amount of the service fee, the proximity of the 
stallion, and the popularity of the owner, should be 
so much matters for consideration with the owner 
of the mare as they undoubtedly are; the question 
of the stallion’s suitability and soundness, as well 
as the amount of thoroughbred blood he may have 
in his pedigree, being in too many cases a secondary 
consideration. This being the case, and the fact 
that few, if any, thoroughbred sires serve in Ireland 
at a less fee than £2 to £3, it is only in a minority 
of cases that the smaller farmers cross their mares 
with thoroughbred or well-bred sires. It is freely 
admitted that it is now more difficult than it was 
in years gone by to procure thoroughbred stallions 
which, having size, bone and substance, as well 
as soundness, would be likely to produce weight- 
carrying hunters. Various opinions are held as to 
the reason of this, but possibly the true solution 
lies in the fact that the race-horse of the present 
day is bred altogether with a view to speed, the 
question of endurance, conformation and soundness 
being practically ignored. This, of course, is 
accounted for by the fact that the flat races of the 
present day are mostly confined to from five furlongs 
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toa mile, or a mile anda half, the long distance races 
of four miles, run in heats, which were the practice 
in years gone by, being now never heard of in the 
racing world. In regard to the winners of steeple- 
chases which would, owing to the weight they 
carry and their fencing qualities, naturally be 
considered as likely to turn out suitable hunting 
sires, they are unfortunately in the majority of 
cases, geldings, it being now the general opinion 
that to leave horses entire necessitates their having 
to be given too much work to get them in proper 
condition to produce their best form racing. The 
result of this practice is that, although Ireland 
has produced probably some of the best steeple- 
chasers in the world, there are, with the exception 
perhaps of Royal Meath and Red Prince II., few 
high-class steeplechasers at present serving hunter 
mares in Ireland. 

Many of the half-bred sires used have doubtless 
been got by thoroughbred sires and, whether in 
ignorance or otherwise, the grandsire’s name is 
often given in place of the sire’s when the pedigree 
of the produce of the former is being spoken of. 
There can be no question but that many hunters 
are sold as being the produce of well-known sires 
when they are really not so; and that pedigrees 
are sometimes given at the time of sale which could 
not be substantiated. 

During the life of the thoroughbred stallion Victor, 
and we may say for some time even after his death, 
an abnormal number of hunters were sold in Ireland 
and England as having been bred in the south of 
Ireland, and which were said to be the progeny 
of this stallion. This applies equally to many of 
the other best-known hunter-getting sires, such as 
Ascetic, etc., and such authenticated cases would 
point to the desirability of registration, or the 
establishment of a Hunter Stud Book, somewhat 
on the same lines as, Or in conjunction with, the 
Stud Book of the Hunters Improvement Society 
in England. There can be no question but that 
the hunter-breeding industry of Ireland is suffering, 
and has suffered largely in the past, from there 
being no authentic records kept, though in some 
few isolated cases individuals may be found who 
are and have been preserving records, of horses 
they have bred, for many years past. Until some 
such system of registration, as suggested, is carried 
out, whether under Government control or other- 
wise, all efforts to permanently improve the position 
of hunter breeding as an industry in the country 
must, we fear, have very unsatisfactory results. 

When, however, we recognise that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland is devoting a large amount of money to 
horse breeding it is to be hoped that the question 
of the value of registration, not only of stallions, 
but of mares and their produce, for hunter breeding, 
may receive the consideration which it no doubt 
deserves. 
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CONFORMATION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


The conformation of the Irish hunter, as it is 
known to-day, may be taken as follows, viz. :—Height 
varying from 15°2 to 161 hands high, with long, 
lean, well-shaped head; good neck, the underneath 
formation of which, in the best type of hunter, is 
short from the throat to the chest ; long sloping 
shoulders, with good withers running well into 
the back ; strong loins, which give the appearance 
of a very short back; long, slightly drooping 
quarters, strong second thighs and hocks, with the 
hind legs slightly inclined under the body; good 
arms but, in some cases, knees rather small; cannon 
bone rather long, and the measurement of same not 
all that could be desired. Irish hunters, as a rule 
are noted for their evenness of temper which, in a 
large measure, must be attributed to the fact of 
their being brought into active use at the early age 
they are. This also helps to develop their docility, 
it being quite usual to find three and four-year-old 
hunters in Ireland with the manners of animals bred 
in England of five and six years old. 

Along with the benefits derived through the 
inheritance of staying blood, much of the stamina 
and intelligence displayed by Irish hunters, not 
only in the hunting field, but also in jumping com- 
petitions, is doubtless due to their being bred and 
reared on land on which, in the majority of cases 
the fences are far from perfect, and there can be no 
doubt but that many of the young horses bred by 
the smaller farmers become self-educated jumpers 
by negotiating these fences before they are taken 
up to be trained. On the larger farms, with their 
wide pastures, open grips, water courses, and 
where remnants of old double banks are in 
evidence, it is by no means an uncommon sight 
to see the young horses on such pastures taking 
these obstructions on their own initiative when 
going from one field to another in their grazing 
runs. 

The action of the Irish hunters, so far as cantering 
and galloping are concerned, is generally good, 
though the trotting paces require improvement. 
It has been said that the soundness of the Irish 
hunter is not now so good as it was in past years, 
and that such diseases as “ roaring,” ‘“ whistling,” 
“curb,” and “spavin” are now very often met 
with. -This is attributed by many as being 
the result of the use of unsound stallions, 
and there can be no question that, to a certain 
extent, this is a fact, more particularly in regard 
to thoroughbred stallions ; but, in our opinion, it is 
probably more the result of breeding from unsound 
mares; as, owing to the pecuniary difficulties in 
which the ordinary Irish farmer always seems to 
be, he is invariably ready to sell his best fillies, and 
keep those to breed from, which, through some 
defect or unsoundness, he is unable to convert 
into cash, 
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THE RoyAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


The Royal Dublin Society, at an early date in 
its history, endeavoured to improve the breed of 
horses in Ireland by offering premiums for the 
importation both of stallions and mares. The 
following minute of the Society, dated February 
11th, 1768, is in this respect interesting, viz :— 
“That a premium of £30 be given to Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Slevire, in the county of Tipperary 
being at the rate of £5 each, for six, strong able 
mares fit for the plough, and other country work, 
and from four to six years old, imported by him 
into this kingdom since June last.” 

“That a gold medal be presented to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Shannon (a member of this society) in 
lieu of a premium of £30—for having imported into 
this kingdom, the beginning of last summer, six, 
strong able mares fit for plough and other country 
work; and also that another gold medal be pre- 
sented to his lordship, in lieu of a premium of £10, 
for having imported at the same time a fine black 
draught stallion. The said medals being adjudged 
according to a By-law which excludes every member 
from receiving any pecuniary premium.” 

“That a premium of {10 be given to Robert 
French, of Brienfield, in the county of Roscommon, 
Esquire, for a fine black draught stallion imported 
by him in August last.” Then follows a minute 
to the effect that a claim for a premium lodged 
by Mr. Philip Hutchinson, of Clonskeagh, county 
Dublin, for importing ten mares and a stallion, 
should be granted. 

Before the Act of Union with Great Britain 
(1800) the Royal Dublin Society was the medium 
through which the Irish Parliament administered 
grants for horse breeding. This, however, ceased 
after the Act of Union was passed and, since the 
year 1831, the annual horse shows have been main- 
tained exclusively out of the private funds of the 
Society. 

In 1831 the Society commenced a series of agricul- 
tural shows which have continued without inter- 
mission to the present day. At the first show there 
were only six horses, which comprised agricultural 
draught and light horses of various breeds. It 
was not, however, until the year 1868 that the Royal 
Dublin Society first held a show for horses exclus- 
sively. At this show the entries numbered 366, 
and at the last show, which was held in August, 
1906, the total number of horses entered was L3azy 
of which 975 were exclusively hunters. 

In 1887 the society approached His Excellency, 
Lord Londonderry, who was then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with the view of bringing the question of 
horse breeding under the notice of the Government 
of the day; and, after some negotiations, the latter 
voted a sum of {5000 to encourage improvement 
in the breeds of horses and cattle in Ireland. This 
sum to be paid annually to the Society under the 
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Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Act, 1888. 
The Society allocated £3550 out of this £5000 per 
annum for the improvement of the horse-breeding 
industry in Ireland, and appointed a committee 
in each county to deal with the matter of horse- 
breeding. These committees were consulted annually 
in regard to the requirements of their respective 
counties, before the framing of the horse-breeding 
scheme for the succeeding year, so that the society 
were thoroughly in touch with local opinion regard- 
ing the breeding and conformation of horses, the 
class of sires required, and the best method of 
administering the sum available for each county 
in Ireland. 

In the first year (1887) 16 premiums of £200 each 
were offered for approved thoroughbred stallions 
to serves during the season 1888, not less than 
fifty half-bred mares, each the property of farmers, 
whose tenement valuation did not exceed £200, 
at a fee of 20s. for each mare. This scheme was 
continued, with modifications, up to and including 
the year 1891. In 1892 the Society altered their 
horse-breeding scheme and established a register 
of thoroughbred sires, standing for service in 
Ireland, that were offered for service to half-bred 
hunter mares. It was found, after inspection, both 
as regards suitability and soundness of those that 
were offered for registration, that the Society was 
able to register rot stallions. The same scheme 
was adopted for the year 1893, when 119 stallions 
were registered, and also in 1894, when there were 
108 stallions on the register. Shows of mares were 
held by local committees, appointed by the Society, 
in every county in Ireland, during these three years, 
and the owner of each mare selected as sound and 
suitable to breed from had the Privilege of selecting 
any one of the thoroughbred stallions on the register 
with which to mate his mare, the Society paying 
a proportion of the service fee to the stallion 
owner. The following return shows the number 
of mares served by the respective number of 
registered stallions, in each of the seasons 1888 to 
1894 inclusive, also the average number of mares 
served by each stallion in each of the same years, 


os a Average mares 
per stallion. 

In 1888 764 mares were served by 16 stallions 48 
» 1889 833 _,, ‘9 ES: 4, 46 
» 1890 841 ,, +» UG oy, 47 
gn BOOL 772 ,, +9 aaa 48 
»» 1892 1449 _,, bi RO: © og 14 
», 1893 1294 _,, ‘3 TE. yy 10 
1894 1284 ,, 108 12 


In the years 1895 to 1g00 the horse-breeding 
scheme of the Society was somewhat altered, for, 
although the register of thoroughbred stallions 
was still continued, the proportion of the grant 
available for horse breeding was expended in pre- 
miums to mares and yearlings exhibited at local 
shows, held in the different counties in Ireland, 
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arranged and managed by the committees appointed 
by the Society. Mares to receive premiums had to 
be stinted to a stallion on the Society’s register, and 
approved both in regard to Suitability for breeding 
and soundness, while the yearlings had to be the 
produce of stallions on the register of the Royal 
Dublin Society. The following is a return of the 
number of thoroughbred stallions on the society’s 
register for each of the years 1895 to 1900 inclusive 


v1Z. :-— 
1895 No. of stallions on register .. 219 
1896 i oe 230 
1897 ie ie 212 
1898 s af 217 
1899 4s Pe 206 


1900 3 - ox. Or 
After this period the society discontinued the 
register of thoroughbred Stallions, in consequence of 
a somewhat similar register being compiled by the 
then newly-created Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland ; and soon after 
the annual grant of £5000 and its administration 
was, on the suggestion of the Society, transferred 
to the funds and control of the new department. 


THR ROYAL COMMISSION. 


1896, His Excellency Earl Cadogan, the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, nominated a 
Commission “to examine and report upon the 
methods which should be adopted for the encourage- 
ment and improvement of the breeding of horses 
in the various districts in Ireland.” The origin 
of this Commission was a deputation representing 
the Irish hunter-breeding interests that waited upon 
His Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, asking that 
steps should be taken to put a stop to the importa- 
tions of hackney stallions into the country by the 
Congested Districts Board for Ireland, this latter 
body having brought over a number of stallions 
of that breed from England, and located them in 
the poorer districts of the West of Ireland, with 
the view of improving the breeds of cobs and ponies 
there, and grading them up to become useful 
harness cobs and light van horses. The deputation 
urged that the introduction of hackney blood into 
the country would be very injurious to the hunter 
breeding industry in Ireland, seeing that they 
considered it would be impossible to confine its 
effects to within the radius of the congested districts, 
where practically no hunters are bred, and that 
animals bred in those districts, the progeny of 
hackney sires, might eventually spread over the 
country and so permeate the whole of Ireland with 
a strain of hackney blood. 

A large number of witnesses representative of 
the horse-breeding interests of the country were ex- 
amined during the sittings of the Commission. The 
general tendency of the evidence seemed to show 
that what is known as “ the old Irish horse,” 2.¢., 
“Irish draught stallion,” had practically ceased to 
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exist, that the mares in the country, in many districts, 
had become light and weedy, by the use of thorough- 
bred sires which were deficient in bone and sub- 
stance, and that, with the view of increasing the 
size and substance of their horses, many breeders 
were sending their mares to be crossed by pure 
or half-bred Clydesdale, Shire, or other cart-horse 
blood. The final recommendations of the Com- 
mission were (inter alia) that a register of suitable 
thoroughbred sires, similar to that then in operation 
under the Royal Dublin Society’s scheme, should be 
established in a more extended form, that substantial 
premiums should be given to brood mares, and that 
a complete system of registration should be in- 
augurated, under which approved half-bred sires 
and mares, not eligible for entry in any Stud Book, 
could be registered as foundation stock, so as to 
protect breeders against any strain of blood to 
which they might object. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, so far as horse breeding 
is concerned, practically carried on, in a much more 
extended form, the scheme of the Royal Dublin 
Society. The Department annually compiles a 
register of thoroughbred stallions which, from their 
conformation and soundness, are considered suit- 
able to improve the breed of hunters in Ireland ; and 
also holds shows of mares in the various counties 
under the control of county committees which are 
appointed by the County Councils, awarding nomina- 
tions to approved mares on the system pursued 
under the Royal Dublin Society’s schemes of 1892 
to 1894 inclusive. 

The following return shows the number of mares 
served by the respective number of registered 
thoroughbred stallions in each of the seasons, Igor 
to 1906 inclusive, also the average number of mares 


served by each stallion, vz. :— Average mares 


per stallion. 
In 1901 1102 mares were served by 97 stallions 11 
5, 1902 1580 = fe III fe 14 
5, 1903 1651 PP - 123 4 14 
5, 1904 2010 = 5 140 a 14 
57 Oy AAO 4S =, - 15 an ey 16 
», 1906 2622 ___e,, ‘5 TOS iss 16 


HUNTING. 


In the case of horses that are kept over, by their 
breeders or owners, to four years old they are, as a 
rule, carefully trained to ride and jump, and are 
generally hunted during the following winter season, 
with one or other of the packs of hounds that may be 
kept in their respective neighbourhoods. This more 
particularly applies to the richer class farmer, who 
breeds horses in the districts bordering on Dublin, 
hunted over by the Ward Union Hunt, the Meath, 
Kildare and Louth hounds ; in the Midland Counties 
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by the Westmeath, King’s County and Kilkenny 
hounds, and in the Southern Counties by the 
Tipperary, Wexford and County Cork packs. 
These hunters find a ready sale very often in the 
hunting field to private purchasers, or, if not, are 
eagerly bought up by representatives of the leading 
English dealers in hunters at prices ranging from 
£80 and f100 to £200 apiece, according to the 
quality, breeding and performances of the animals. 
Fifty years ago it was quite a usual thing to 
find many half-bred stallions hunted with the 
various packs of hounds in Ireland, two of the 
most prominent being Reliable by Victor, hunted 
in Tipperary by the late Mr. William Riall, and 
Zinganie, ridden by the late Marquis of Waterford 
in the famous Curraghmore hunt days. It was 
also quite an ordinary occurrence to see many 
stallions, genuine hunters, that had been hunted 
for a season or two with various packs of hounds 
in Ireland, exposed for sale at the Cahirmee Fairs. 
For some reason, possibly owing to the increase 
in the size of the fields following the various hunts, 
it is now a rare occurrence to see a stallion being 
ridden at any of the meets. This is much to be 
regretted, as there can be no question that the 
hunter geldings to be seen in the weight-carrying 
classes at the Dublin, Cork and other shows would, 
had they been left entire, do an enormous amount 
of good in the country by perpetuating their type 
throughout the various horse-breeding districts. 


HorsE SHOWS AND FAIRS. 


Ireland, of course, cannot compete with England 
in regard to the number of important horse shows 
that are held annually in the latter country through- 
out the spring and summer months. But though 
few in number the Irish horse shows that are held 
each year in the four provinces attract a good deal 
of attention, and are largely attended by buyers 
from the English side of the channel. It is readily 
admitted that the great Dublin Horse Show, as an 
exhibition of hunters, the large majority of which 
are Irish bred, stands unrivalled in the world. 
Anyone who has paid this show a visit, during the 
last week in August, on the premises of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Balls Bridge, Dublin, cannot help 
being struck by the marvellous show of trained 
hunters that are stabled in the various halls and 
boxes. The site on which this great show is held 
annually was purchased by the Society in 1880, 
prior to which the shows were held at Leinster 
Lawn, adjoining Leinster House, Dublin, the pre- 
sent headquarters of the Society. The total area 
of the Balls Bridge premises is about forty acres, of 
which about six acres are occupied by permanent 
buildings erected at a cost of between £70,000 and 
£80,000. These permanent buildings accommodate 
about 1350 horses. The grand stand in the jumping 
enclosure is one of the largest of its kind in Europe, 
having seating accommodation for about 2500 
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persons. Classes are provided at the show for trained 
and untrained hunters, of all ages, from three 
years old, and are arranged for mares and geldings 
calculated to carry various weights from 12 stone 
to I5 stone and upwards. The prizes offered for 
competition in these classes are of more value than 
those offered for similar classes at any other show in 
the United Kingdom. Classes are also provided 
for thoroughbred stallions, calculated to produce 
weight-carrying hunters, and it may be mentioned 
here that at this show such well-known hunter- 
getting sires as Ascetic, Royal Meath, Red Prince II fa 
Sir Patrick and others equally famous have before 
now made their names as prize winners and sires 
of winners at this show. Brood mares are also 
well provided for in the shape of prizes, and a better 
collection of hunter-breeding mares than is to be 
seen at Balls Bridge could not be found in any other 
show in the world. There is a jumping course of 
natural Irish fences permanently built, including 
a specimen of the well-known Irish Double Bank 
and Ditch, and a 5-feet high stone wall. In beau- 
tifully laid out grounds during the afternoons of the 
show, jumping competitions for valuable prizes 
take place. There competitors are confined to 
horses entered in the ordinary classes at the show, 
and the winners find ready purchasers at high 
prices. The jumping events are witnessed by 
enormous crowds, representing the beauty, rank 
and fashion of Ireland, as well as visitors from all 
parts of the world, and anyone who attends the 
show for the first time cannot but be much im- 
pressed by the spectacle. 

This much is said regarding the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Horse Show, seeing there cannot bea ques- 
tion but that their well-managed annual meetings 
have directly and indirectly done much to en- 
courage hunter breeding in Ireland. Irishmen are 
keen sportsmen, and the honour of winning a prize at 
the great Irish Horse Show, whether in the ordinary 
classes or in the jumping competitions, tends to 
maintain their interest in hunters. 

The other most important Shows in Ireland at 
which hunters are exhibited, are those held by the 
County Cork Agricultural Society in Cork, and by 
the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society at Belfast, 
both taking place in the month of July. At both 
these shows various classes are provided for hunters, 
with substantial prizes, and a large number of 
trained hunters are always in evidence. 

Similar local country shows are also held annually, 
in various parts of the country, but at these shows 
the classes are principally confined to untrained 
yearlings, two and three-years-olds, colts, geldings 
and fillies suitable for hunting purposes. It may 
be mentioned here that one great distinction between 
hunter shows held in Ireland and those held in Eng- 
land is that, whereas in Ireland it is quite the 
exception to see the same hunters at any two shows, 
other than the Dublin Horse Show, where may be 
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found many winners at local shows in various parts 
of the country meeting to decide the question of 
supremacy ; in England it is the exception, rather than 
the rule, to find other than the same animals going 
round from show to show throughout the season. 
Hunters are also sold in large numbers at the 
principal horse fairs in Ireland, notably at Ballina- 
sloe Fair, which is held annually in the first week 
of October, at Cahirmee on the 12th July, at 
Banagher in September, at the great Munster fairs 
in Limerick, Spaniel Hill, etc., and many others 
which are held monthly throughout the country. 
These fairs are attended by all the principal buyers 
of horses, not alone in Great Britain, but also from 
the continent, and for years past the latter have 
been buying up and taking away to continental 
countries the best yearling, two and three-year- 
old fillies and young mares to be found at 
these fairs, at prices ranging from {£30 to {45 
and £50 apiece, according to age. This has in a 
great measure been detrimental to the hunter- 
breeding industry of Ireland, and it is much to be 
desired that, if possible, some means should be 
adopted to stop this drain of the better class of 
young breeding animals out of the country. 


CONCLUSION. 


There can be no doubt that the quality of the 
Irish hunter is, to a great extent, influenced by the 
character of the various sires, both thoroughbred 
and half-bred, serving in the country, and it is 
very difficult to determine, with any degree of 
certainty, as to the relative merits of the thorough- 
bred and half-bred sire in the propagation of superior 
hunting stock. Having regard to this fact we 
have gone carefully into the matter of the numbers 
of sires of the various breeds and half-breeds at 
present serving in the country, as we believe it will 
be of much interest to those who have not studied 
these statistics. 

The following is the latest return of the numbers 
of sires of various breeds at present serving in 
Ireland, viz. :— 


Thoroughbreds (i.e.,_ those entered in 
Weatherby’s Stud Book) .............. 607 
Clydesdales and Shires (entered in their 
respective Stud Books) ................ 434 
SCM: <oauk ei craic ee naaee We eee 116 
Half-breds (i.e., those as a rule got by a 
thoroughbred stallion out of a well-bred 
0 iP rk ore 7 ee en oe el 499 
Half-bred agricultural, and others of no 
authentic breeding’ i... vane raise ses ss 659 
Lot jane fi aswel 2315 
The following is an analysis of this return, viz. :— 
Pure bred Clydesdales and Shires.......... 434 
he Hackneys. °s}scsdiey sateats, «<.. 116 
Thoroughbreds, 7.¢., those that are kept ex- 
clusively for thoroughbred mares (say).... 57 
607 
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Deducting 607 from the total of 2315 leaves a 
balance of 1708 stallions, of which 550 are thorough- 
bred, 499 half-bred (7.e., as a rule got by a thorough- 
bred out of a well-bred mare), 396 so-called Half-bred 
agricultural, and 263 others (i.e., those whose 
pedigrees cannot be traced). 

From this analysis it will be seen that the main- 
stay of the production of Irish hunters depends to 
a very great extent on the half-bred sires of the 
country, and possibly to even a greater extent than 
it does on the thoroughbred. 

In our endeavour to explain the origin and 
development of the Irish hunter we have gone back 
to a period extending over 200 years, only recording 
what in our opinion is most worthy of note, and 
perhaps sufficient has been said to show that Ireland 
has not been in any way backward in doing every- 
thing that suggested itself in the various epochs of 
her history to encourage improvement in the breed 
of horses generally in the country, but more par- 
ticularly in regard to hunters, and we may justly 
claim with no inconsiderable measure of success. 
Since the inauguration of fairs and races in the year 
1673, which is the starting point of our brief history, 
very marked improvements have been effected, from 
time to time, in the breeding of horses in Ireland, 
culminating in the production of the celebrated 
Irish hunter of the present day. Although no con- 
clusive evidence is forthcoming, it cannot be gain- 
said that the cause of these improvements was 
in the first instance due to the introduction from 
Spain of blood of Eastern origin, followed by the 
importation of stallions of a heavy type, and sub- 
sequently by the introduction of thoroughbred 
stallions from England. This admixture of blood 
is no doubt responsible for the ultimate develop- 
ment of the very useful type of clean-legged mares 
that are owned by the majority of Irish farmers now 
in the country, and of the Irish hunter as it is known 
to-day. While admitting that much has been 
done to improve and develop the condition and 
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quality of the Irish hunter, it would be foolish to 
say that nothing more can now be effected in this 
direction, or that perfection has in any way been 
attained in the breeding of this valuable type of 
horse. It appears to us, generally speaking, that 
the great need of the country is a better supply of 
a suitable class of stallion, with bone and substance, 
to produce weight-carrying hunters, and more care 
and attention paid to the matter of breeding from 
sound mares. Another important consideration is 
the desirability of a Stud Book for well-bred service- 
able stallions, not eligible for the General Stud Book, 
and a record of approved mares and their produce. 
The establishment of such a Stud Book could not 
fail to have beneficial results, inspiring as it un- 
doubtedly would greater confidence among pur- 
chases, and consequently much enhanced prices 
for the better class hunters. In a country such as 
Ireland, which has to depend so much on her 
agriculture as a mainstay, it seems to us that too 
much attention cannot be paid to the importance of 
breeding the very best class of hunters and keeping 
proper records of their breeding, as a well-bred 
hunter will always command a good price and a 
ready sale. This fact in itself is of great importance 
if we regard the Irish hunter as a national asset of the 
country. The latest statistics show that in the year 
1906 there were 604,963 horses of all kinds in Ire- 
land, representing an estimated value of £13,085,461 
and it may fairly be assumed that a very large 
proportion of this national asset is due to the Irish 
hunter-breeding industry, although, unfortunately, 
we have no available data on this particular point. 
The horse-breeding industry of Ireland is therefore 
assuredly no mere trifle, and it is to be hoped that 
no effort will be spared by “the powers that be ” 
to do everything that is possible, not alone to main- 
tain the par excellence reputation of the Irish hunter, 
but to still further improve and develop the breed so 
that it may retain this enviable notoriety for all 
time. 
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Burrell, Bart. By Marmiton out of a mare by Young Pantaloon. 
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W. A. Rouch. Surprise. 


The property of Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart. By Silver King out of My Treasure, by Hidden Treasure. 
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Burgomaster. 
The property of Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart, By Holland out of Young Fair Eliza, by Returns. 
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SIR MERRIK BURRELL’s. 
THE KNEppP CASTLE STUD. 


MONG the enterprising breeders of hunters 
(and there are all too few of them) none 
takes a higher place than Sir Merrik 
Burrell, Bart., of Knepp Castle in Sussex, 
and we were able to gratify our anxiety 
to pay it a visit after the close of the Hunter 
and Polo Pony Shows, and found ourselves at 
West Grinstead Station after changing at Hor- 
sham. Curiously enough, we had alighted on the 
meeting place of the Crawley and Horsham hounds, 
that were just moving off to draw Sir Merrik’s 
coverts, and we enjoyed our peep at them very 
much. The drive of a couple of miles to the Stud 
Farm was soon accomplished—a very snug and 
convenient situation on the outskirts of the Park, 
Where the farm, extending to 1500 acres, gives 
ample room for the denizens of the stud without 
there being any fear of overcrowding. Our first 
introduction was to the brood mares, of whom there 
were seven here, and two others were absent on a 
visit to other hunter sires, making nine in all. 

Taking them in the order of inspection, Surrender 
came first, a grand specimen of an Irish mare, a 
big, short legged, good boned and deep bodied 
brown mare, that was just due to foal to Burgo- 
master. She was eight years old, and had not as yet 
been bred from. She took our fancy immensely. 
No. 2, Polly, by Benedictine, by Rosicrucian, was 
a dun mare of the old-fashioned hardy type, with 
that unmistakable brown stripe down her back, 
and zebra marked on her legs—a mare that 
bore out in her looks her good character as a 
hunter, and she also was almost due to foal 
to Burgomaster. Her produce we will speak of 
presently. No. 3, Norah, was a'bay mare of a 
big type, lengthy and hunter-like, and_ beside her 
was her first foal, a brown colt by Burgomaster 
that promised well. Neither Surrender nor Norah, 
unluckily, had any reliable pedigrees, which would 
have greatly added to their worth. 

No. 4, Speculation, was one of the gems of the 
stud. She is by Pinzon, dam by Luck’s All, grand- 
dam by Underhand, and combines power with size 
and quality, and it did not surprise us to find that 
she had won twelve first prizes, including the cham- 
pion cup at the Royal Lancashire Show. In fact, we 
found in her an old friend. High hopes are enter- 
tained of her coming produce by Red Prince II. 
No. 5, Cocoatina, was a chestnut mare, showing a lot 
of blood—an airy type of mare, rather lighter of 
bone than her predecessors, yet quite worthy of a 
place in this stud. She is in foal to Burgomaster. 
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No. 6 was Irish Slavey, a very stylish daughter of 
Marmiton, that spoke for herself as being a true 
type of hunter, and one that had claimed a first 
prize and H.I.S. Gold Medal at the Royal Sussex 
Show, and had produced two foals for the stud, in 
foal to Burgomaster. No. 7, Chatreuse, was by 
Benedictine, and came in for our admiration. A 
rare stamp of weight-carrying hunter, that had a 
strapping bay colt by her side by Burgomaster, and 
had seven prizes to her credit, including a first at 
the Sussex County Show. She has had seven foals 
and has shown herself a good breeder. 

The absent mares were Florence (No. 8), a daughter 
of May Boy, that had just journeyed to Yorkshire 
on a visit to Lord Middleton’s Wales. This mare, 
one of the best in the country, is no stranger to us, 
as we have frequently seen her in the show ring, 
where she has carried off many prizes, including 
a first at the Royal Counties Show, altogether some 
dozen prizes, which speak of her worth more than 
anything else. 

No. 9, Victory, also a daughter of May Boy, was 
another absent gem that we very much wished to 
have seen, but she had gone to Ireland on a visit 
to Red Prince II. 

Coming to the young stock, the five-year-old bay 
or brown mare Surprise, fresh from her laurels at 
Islington, where she carried all] before her, was the 
first on the tapis. A great, fine lengthy animal, 
standing on the best of limbs, fit to carry I5 stone 
in Leicestershire, is not likely to meet with many 
defeats this season. She is by Silver King out of 
a thoroughbred mare by Hidden Treasure, and has 
already won two championships. The only other 
five-year-old is a grey mare—a big one that only 
wants filling out to come to the front. 

Amongst the four-year-olds there was a nice bay 
colt by Burgomaster, called Beverley, that ought 
to make a hunter, and a bay filly by Irish Wake 
of the same age wants size, but is promising. 

The three-year-olds had been sold, but amongst 
the two-year-olds a bay colt by Burgomaster out 
of Chatreuse is a big level colt, and very good in his 
top, and a brown colt out of Florence we liked 
even better, yet the dun colt out of Polly (also by 
Burgomaster) was, in our estimation, the pick 
of the two-year-olds—long, low and level and a fine 
mover—although The Gnome is a very nice one. 

Of the yearlings we thought a bay son of Burgo- 
master, called Van Houten, a very good one, 
destined to make his mark in the show ring, as will 
his half-brother Vanderhum, although not quite so 
powerful at present. There is a black colt out of 
Irish Slavey that we thought had the making of a 
good one, and a bay filly out of Florence is another 
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valuable 
Polly. 

The stallions are Burgomaster and Rousseau. 
The former is the sire of nearly all the youngsters. 
He is a whole coloured brown with the best of 
forehands, and nicely turned back and _ loins, 
standing on good legs. He has been given a grand 
chance to produce hunters by Sir Merrik, and we 
think he will succeed, although we confess to think- 
ing that as a hunter sire we should have preferred 
his hocks a little more under him, with bigger 
cannon bones below the hocks. 

Old Rousseau is a gentleman from head to heel, 
and one of the finest-bred horses in England, being 
by Petrarch out of Boundary, a sister to St. Albans 
—and why should he not sire hunters out of big 
mares we asked ourselves ? At all events he will 
have his chance here, although already 20 years old. 

We had lingered long over this stud, very ably 
shown over it by a most intelligent and worthy stud 
groom in Brown, a Yorkshire bred one, and we had 
spent a happy day. So intent indeed were we on 
it that even the sound of the horn, and the sight 
of the hounds drawing the coverts bordering on the 
big lake of eighty acres, sending hundreds of ducks 
whirling into the air, failed to upset our thoughts 
of the day’s work. 

It ought not to be omitted to be mentioned that 
Surprise is a very clear instance of the success of a 
hunter-bred registered stallion in Silver King, 
and well bears out the right action of the Hunters 
Improvement Society in this matter. 

It is to such men as Sir Merrik Burrell that we 
owe the aid to hunter breeding in this country, 
of which we so sadly stand in need. He is pursuing 
it on genuinely practical lines. Nothing is thrown 
away on show. All the animals looked thoroughly 
healthy and well cared for, without any pampering 
or crowding. We have to thank him most heartily 
for his reception of us, and thoroughly to congratu- 
late him on the undoubted success which he is 
achieving. His geese are not swans with him, 
because he thoroughly knows what the standard 
should be up to which he has to work, and can bear 
to be beaten as well as he can appreciate success. 
He met with a sad reverse about three years ago 
when his fine mansion was burned down, and all 
its splendid pictures and belongings were destroyed. 
The house has been rebuilt after two years’ labour, 
and from the outside the catastrophe would be 
almost unnoticed, yet its valuable pictures and 
furniture can never be replaced. 


youngster, as well as a bay filly out of 


Mr. F. GoRDON COLMAN’S. 
THE Nork PAarK HUNTERS. 


There are very few owners who are keener lovers 
of a horse than Mr. F. Gordon Colman, the master 
of the Surrey Union Foxhounds, and probably 
there is no frequenter of a South Country show 
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who does not know him well by sight. Whether 
it be in connection with the hunter classes in which 
he is a constant and most successful exhibitor, or 
in that of the harness section, of which his mother, 
Mrs. Colman, is a liberal supporter, Mr. F. G. 
Colman is always a conspicuous figure owing to 
the undoubted and practical interest which he 
invariably takes in the proceedings. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that amongst his 
stud of hunters are several animals possessed of 
superlative merit which have made their marks 
deeply in the prize lists of the leading shows. At 
the same time it must not be imagined for a moment 
that Mr. Colman keeps such horses for purely 
ornamental purposes, On the contrary, every 
member of his stable has to take his turn at the 
covert side, and as the master of the Surrey Union 
bears the reputation of being a hard and fearless 
rider to hounds, it necessarily follows that his 
horses are as clever as they are good looking. 

It is impossible, however, to attempt to render 
full justice to all the inmates of his large stable. 
Consequently allusion will only be made to some of 
the cream of Mr. Colman’s stud, subject to the 
strong reservation that there are other horses 
belonging to it whose merits would fully justify 
their inclusion in these notes did space permit. 

Conspicuous amongst the crack members of the 
Nork Park stable is the beautifully bred The Monk, 
foaled in 1899, by Dirk Hatterick, dam by Wisdom, 
second dam by Oswestry, and therefore full of the 
bluest blood that a hunter can possess. The 
Monk himself fills the eye as the beau idéal of a 
weight-carrying hunter, his head possessing that 
sensible expression which appeals to every riding 
man. He shows a great deal of length in front 
of the saddle, his shoulders and back are of the best 
and his loins are perfection. Such excellent quali- 
ties are combined with a set of the very best legs 
and feet, and as The Monk is a wonderfully fine 
mover at all his paces, it is not in the least degree 
surprising that his list of prizes is a long and im- 
posing one. Amongst his successes may be men- 
tioned reserve for the Hunters Improvement Society’s 
hundred guinea challenge cup, offered for the best 
four-year-old mare or gelding in saddle, first and 
cup in a class of ninety-five Dublin, first Royal 
Lancashire, first and Hunters Improvement Society’s 
medal at Tunbridge Wells, first and reserve for the 
championship Peterborough, second Bicester, second 
Great Yorkshire, third the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s show, and many others too numerous to 
mention. An idea of The Monk’s merits across a 
country may also be gathered from the fact that he 
has run third in the Surrey Union’s Point to Point 
Steeplechase carrying 14 st., whilst it may be added 
to his credit that he is one of the best horses in 
the stable to hounds. 

A very charming heavy-weight hunter, too, is 
Chance by Ascetic; a short-legged, flat-boned 
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W. A. Rouch., Warrior 
The property of Mr. F. G. Colman. By Battlefield out of Russian Bee. 
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W.A Rouch. 


Chance. 


The property of Mr. F. G. Colman, By Ascetic, 
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W. A. Rouch. The Monk. 


The property of Mr. F. G. Colman. By Dick Hatterick out of Wisdom. 
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W. A. Rouch. 


Princess Royal. 
The property of Mr. F. G. Colman. 


The Hunter Studs. 


gelding, exceptionally well let down and standing 
well over 16 hands, though he is so beautifully 
proportioned that until one stands up to him he 
appears to be quite a little horse. Another great 
feature about Chance is his sweet expression ; in 
fact, there are few hunters up to his weight that can 
equal him in forehand. He is a great mover too, 
and a most charming ride to hounds, being very 
fast and clever. Chance, in addition to winning the 
surrey Union Point to Point Cup for Heavy- 
weights, and third in the Warnham Staghound 
Open Race, has carried off numerous prizes in the 
show ring. Amongst his most conspicuous per- 
formances in the latter direction are firsts at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Guildford, and Reigate, second at 
Tring, the Sussex County Show twice, Park Royal, 
and third also at Park Royal. 

Warrior, by Battlefield by Wisdom, dam by 
Russian Bee, is a bloodlike racy looking chestnut, 
particularly good in his shoulders and quarters and 
with plenty in front of the saddle. Though not 
up to as much weight as The Monk or Chance, he 
has carried Mr. Colman well through many a long 
day with the Surrey Union, and has accomplished 
some very smart performances in the show ring, 
included amongst these being first at Richmond, 
second at the Hunters Improvement Society’s 
Show, the Mid-Sussex and Croydon. 

There is also Android by Ardrossan, dam Miss 
Worcester, by Duc de Beaufort, to claim attention, 
he being a horse of most conspicuous merit and a 
grand mover, as the following performances in the 
show ring will show: third and fourth prizes at 
the Hunters Improvement Society’s Show, first 
and medal Doncaster, first Royal Highland Society, 
first Lincolnshire, first Warrington, first and cham- 
pion Haywards Heath, second Warwickshire County 
Show, second Bath and second Reigate. Several 
other good prizes may be claimed by Android, but 
the above are amply sufficient to show his merits. 

In alluding to Mr. Colman’s hunters it is im- 
possible to avoid a reference to the superb brood 
mare Homely Lass by Homely, dam Sweetheart, 
bred by Mr. C. Kelway, Bamber. Her dam Sweet. 
heart was well known as the winner of over seventy 
cups and first and second prizes in the best of 
company, whilst Homely was well known as a 
winner of King’s Premiums for hunter sires. Homely 
Lass herself is a mare of the very highest quality, 
and as she combines with it a considerable amount 
of substance, an almost perfect top and forehand 
and great liberty, it is not surprising that she has 
placed a large number of prizes to her credit. 
Amongst these are first and the gold medal of the 
Hunters Improvement Society at Oxford Show, first 
and silver medal of Hunters Improvement Society 
Suffolk Show, Ipswich, first Essex Show, first 
Oxted and Godstone (three times), first and gold 
medal of the Hunters Improvement Society, New- 
bury, first and champion Hunters Improvement 
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Society, Bury St. Edmunds, first Mid-Somerset 
Show, Shepston Wallet, first Croydon, first Guild- 
ford, second Bath, and so many other prizes that it 
is impossible to find space to chronicle them. 

Princess Royal is the yearling filly out of Homely 
Lass by Royal Mask, the celebrated hunter sire, a 
young one of great merit, being full of quality and 
built on the very best of lines. She bids well, too, 
to emulate the example of her dam and grandam as, 
young though she is, she has already won first 
prizes at Tunbridge Wells, Hawthorn Hill and 
Guildford, and to these may be added a second in 
exceptionally strong company at Peterborough. 
It may, therefore, be safely prophesied of Princess 
Royal that, provided she escapes the ills to which 
horseflesh is the heir, a very successful future lies 
before her. 

The last member of the Nork Park hunter stud 
which it is possible to refer to within the scope of 
this article is the thoroughbred stallion Rantipole, 
which Mr. F. Gordon Colman, as the master of the 
Surrey Union Foxhounds, has brought into the 
country for the benefit of the farmers of the district. 
The horse stands at the stud, and serves two mares 
free of charge for any farmer in the Surrey Union 
Hunt having over r00 acres of land. Apart from 
the spirit of true sportsmanship which influenced 
Mr. Colman’s action, the arrangement has been found 
to work well in the interests of fox hunting, and has 
engendered the best of feelings between the Hunt 
and occupiers of land in the country. 

Rantipole is a very bloodlike bay by Mimic, dam 
Wild Victress, and both by his breeding and his 
looks is just the sort of horse to suit the mares of 
the district; his young stock being extremely 
promising, whilst, as he is quite a young stallion, 
having only been foaled in 1902, there should be a 
bright future before him as a hunter sire in this 
and other parts of the country. He has likewise 
proved himself to be something more than a useful 
horse in the show ring, having already won some 
good prizes for Mr. Colman, his achievements in 
this direction including second to Royal Mask in a 
good class at the Sussex County Show, and second 
to Glenrossal (whom he defeated at Brighton) at 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Mr. J. A. MuLtEns’. 
THE Barrow Hits Strup. 


Mr. J. A. Mullens is one of our rising hunter 
breeders, and has thrown his energy into this 
pursuit most thoroughly. It was hardly to be 
expected that we should find amongst the pine 
woods, about two miles from Virginia Water Station, 
a collection of hunter mares and their produce such 
as this—where their owner has spared no expense 
to make large and convenient paddocks, as well 
as to highly cultivate the light, sandy soil of the 
Place, where clearances have been made in the pine 
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woods. Thus Barrow Hills, Mr. Mullens’ beautiful 
residence, has been made replete with all the essentials 
of a horse farm, without the least overcrowding. 

Taking the brood mares first, we were introduced 
to eight of them, fine weight carriers, all of which 
are in foal, and taking them in the order of inspection 
we came first to No. 1 Odd Stocking, a chestnut 
mare by Favonian (Irish), that is by no means a 
commoner, big, roomy and of quality. 

No. 2 is a black mare, called Secret Sign, by Free- 
mason, thoroughbred, and she took our fancy 
extremely ; we have not seen many such blood 
mares calculated to produce hunters, so level, 
lengthy and short on the leg that she is sure to 
breed either a hunter or steeplechaser. 

No. 3 is also a black mare called Glowworm by 
Traverser II., a very good mare of immense power 
and scope, and one that gains honours in the showing. 

No. 4 is a brown mare, Red Cross II., another 
thoroughbred one, and probably the most valuable 
of them all, and no judge would pass her by without 
admiration. She isin foal to Chevelé d’Or, a fine son 
of Bend Or, that we recollect admiring as a yearling 
when he was in the stud of the late Dr. Freeman, 
of Bath. 

No. 5 is a chestnut mare by Avington that must 
be nearly, if not quite, thoroughbred, and quite 
good enough to look at. | 

No. 6 is a chestnut called Gaiety Girl, that is a 
grand specimen of a weight carrier, and we believe 
a good prize winner, but, alas, she lacks an authentic 
pedigree, which has deprived her of the place in the 
Hunter Stud Book that she deserves, and has lost 
her numerous medals. 

No. 7 is a bay mare called Everlasting. She has 
not as yet proved her worth as a brood mare, but 
high hopes are entertained of her, as she has length 
and power with the best of legs. She came, we 
believe, from Mr. Arkwright, of the Oakley, where 
she had a great reputation. We shall watch her 
career also with interest. 

No. 8 is the well-known old grandee, the chestnut 
mare Cockade. She is on the shady side of twenty 
years, and overdue to foal—what we very much fear 
will be her last produce, as she looks much faded, 
and has seen her best day. Valuable indeed has she 
been to her owner. 

Most of these mares are in toal to Glenrossal, 
a bay horse (1902) by Sarratt (a son of St. Angelo) 
out of Malapert by Childerick out of Calembour by 
Sydmorton, the property of Mr. Mullens. He is a 
fine big, clean, limbed horse, standing 16 h. 1 in., 
bred in Ireland, quite suitable for getting hunters. 
but as few of his stock have as yet seen the light, 
it is early days to pronounce an opinion on him as a 
sire, although he certainly compares favourably 
with many of the King’s Premium winners that we 
have looked over during the last few days. 

Coming to the rising generation of the stud we were 
much pleased with Pale Face, a chestnut four-year-old 
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filly by Ringoal—a nice level filly, and a big one, 
that had won numerous prizes in the ring, including 
first at Dublin and the Royal Show in 1906 ;. and 
Irish Point, a six-year-old chestnut mare by 
Limerick out of Cockade, is one of the sturdy 
sort, of which hunters should be made, while her 
four-year-old brother, Larry, has more scope and 
is very promising. We were next shown a chestnut 
gelding by Newhaven II. out of Glenmorven by 
Friar’s Balsam, that speaks very well for the future 
of that fine horse’s stock, unluckily doomed to 
carry with them the bar sinister of h.b. 

Amongst the three-year-olds was a very fine 
powerful bay colt, called Beaver, by Riverstown, 
and a chestnut filly by Gillie out of Patience, that 
looks like growing into a hunter, and we could not 
help putting a good mark against the two-year-old 
sister to Sheen—a long and low one that yet may 
grow a little, and the two-year-old brother to 
Beaver is a big youngster that, when filled out, will 
be a fine young horse. There were five yearlings, 
of which we thought a bay filly by Revenue out 
of Secret Sign the best, although hard pressed by 
a chestnut colt by Chevelé d’Or out of Red Cross II., 
and a bay filly by Glenrossal out of Gaiety Girl. 

There were also a couple of yearlings by Sailor 
Lad that scarcely showed the merit which we should 
have expected from youngsters by Lord Rose- 
bery’s horse. 

We cannot close these notes without reference 
to the occupant of one of the boxes, a very charm- 
ing type of blood hunter, a brown gelding called 
Extra Dry, that bears a very high character as a 
hunter and point to pointer. 

Mr. Mullens is fortunate in having the services 
of an exceedingly intelligent and up-to-date stud 
groom in Brown, and the greatest credit is due to 
him for the healthy, yet unpampered, state of his 
brood mares, and the evident care bestowed on the 
young stock. Most of the mares are prize winners, 
although, unfortunately, we have not a list of their 
prizes, so that we cannot enumerate them here, but 
we understand that over fifty prizes were won by 
this Stud in 1906. . 

This stud, like that of Sir Merrik Burrell’s, is a 
striking instance of what enterprise still exists in 
hunter breeding as a pleasure, and quite irrespective 
of its remuneration. And what happier relaxation 
can a busy London man enjoy than in owning and 
taking a deep interest in such animals as these ? 
And we feel assured that he will with patience 
obtain the success that he deserves. 


Mr. J. H. Nicxisson’s. 
THE HINTON Manor Srtup. 


Mr. Nickisson is one of our most successful 
hunter breeders, especially when we consider that 
he only embarked on this pursuit a few years 
ago. He first began breeding at his residence near 
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Eastman & Sons. ‘ 7° 
nce Paleface. 
The property of Mr. J. A. Mullins. Winner of the First Prize at Dublin and eight First and 
five Second Prizes at other Shows in 1906. 
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Glenrossal. 
The property of Mr. J. A. Mullins. By Sarratt out of Malapert, by Childeric. 
King’s Premium winner at the Hunters Improvement Society's Show, 1904 and 1906; winner of the 
First Prize at the Sussex Show and Second Prize at Tunbridge Wells Show, 1905. 
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Glow-worm, with foal. 
The property of Mr. J. A, Mullins. By Chevelé d’Or. 
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Sheen. 


The property of Mr. J. A. Mullins. By Chevelé d'Or out of Glow-worm, 
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G. T. Jones & Son, 


Red Sahib. 


The property of Mr, Ernest W. Robinson. By Red Prince II. out of Hindoo Girl, by 7 
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G. T. Jones & Son. 


Riverstown. 


The property of Mr. Ernest W. Robinson. By Ascetic out of Desdar. 
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Eastman & Sons. Gulden and foal (Collar Stud). 


The property of Mr. Ernest W. Robinson. By Fernandez out of Groat. 
PLATE 40. 


peagee cet: Golden Leaf and foal (River Leaf). 
The property of Mr. Ernest W. Robinson. By Tertius out of Golden Fringe. 
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Bracknell, where he worked in conjunction with 
Mr. Mullens, but soon migrated into the extreme 
western border of Berkshire, near the celebrated 
White Horse Hill, where Hinton Manor nestles 
snugly beneath the Downs, a few miles east of 
Swindon. Here he has found an exceptionally 
suitable place for his stud farm, and has gathered 


together a lot of almost matchless mares, Comprising 
I. Limelight, chestnut, by Pantomime out of 
Ruby, by Marioni. 


2. Stella, chestnut, by Herbertstown, dam by 
the Lawyer. 

3. Maid of Avon, by Avondale. 

4. Witchcraft, chestnut, by Yardarm out of 
Goodcraft. 

5. Empress, by Lord Gough. 

6. Goodcraft, by King Crafty out of The Good Un. 

7. Sister Anne, chestnut, by Pantomime out of 
Clonsilla. 

8. Socks, pedigree unknown. 

g. Stockings, chestnut, by Cheveléd’Or out of Socks. 

All these mares are prize winners at our leading 
shows, too numerous to mention here, and some 
of them have bred colts that are also winners in the 
Prize ring, especially Goodcraft, that has had 
eleven foals, some of which are winners, such as 
Witchcraft and Ensign, by Yardarm, a winner at 
the last Hunter Improvement Show at Islington. 

Mr. Nickisson was wonderfully successful at the 
hunter show this year, winning a first prize with 
Meteor, by Curio out of Stella, in the yearling filly 
class, and premium with Ensign, by Yardarm out 
of Goodcraft, in the two-year-old colt class, and 
with Anarchy, by Grand Duke out of Stella, in the 
two-year-old filly class. In addition to which he 
was the breeder of Success, by Enterprise out of 
Socks, the winner in the three-year-old filly class, 
and reserve for the championship amongst the 
young classes—every animal that he showed getting 
a prize. 

Mr. Nickisson keeps no stallion of his own at 
Hinton Manor, preferring to use the most successful 
hunter stallions that he can find. Thus he has 
shown excellent judgment in his choice of such 
horses as Wales, Red Eagle, Battlement, Pantomime, 
Yardarm, Enterprise, Curio and Grand Duke, that 
have all of them assisted in winning him prizes, 
proving that with choice mares such as comprise the 
Hinton stud, well crossed with the best hunter sires 
of the day, success is almost certain. 

The fine loamy land and well-sheltered paddock 
at Hinton are exceptionally favourable for his 
purpose, and with every requisite in the way of 
attention and management on the part of both 
owner and stud groom, we look upon this establish- 
ment as second to none amongst the private hunter 
studs in the southern counties of England. Mr. 
Nickisson is an active member of the Council of the 
Hunter Improvement Society, where his services 
are much appreciated, and if only his example were 
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followed more generally hunter breeding would soon 
gain the impetus of which it stands in need. 


Mr. ERNEsT E. ROBINSON’S 
THE BROOKLEIGH Stup. 


As we wended our way by the S.W.R. to Kingston 
and Esher one fine autumn morning, we looked in 
vain for the green fields between Wimbledon and 
Rayne’s Park and about Combe Wood on the other 
side the railway, where we were wont to enjoy runs 
with the beagles and harriers, now all covered by 
houses, reminding us how London has been pushing 
itself farther and farther into the country during 
the last thirty years, and has driven sport further 
afield. 

After passing Kingston, we were reminded of 
the great sale days at Cobham, which we were 
wont to attend when Blair Athol and other great 
horses held court there, but our journey ended 
at Esher, a few miles short of Cobham, where Mr. 
Ernest Robinson has pitched his tent, or rather 
we should say, has made not only himself a com- 
fortable home, but a very well placed stud farm of 
between 300 and 400 acres. 

His aim is evidently a high one, 7.e., to breed the 
best class of hunter, using mares of size, bone, and 
quality and also hunter sires as good as can be 
procured for money. 

We were first introduced to his latest purchase 
called Red Sahib, the winner at the last Royal 
Dublin Show in the young class of stallions. The 
good reputation of this young horse had already 
reached us from Dublin, where we were unable to 
be present ourselves, and we were not disappointed 
at finding one of the most powerful thoroughbred 
horses that we had ever looked over, standing 
before us. This son of Red Prince II. stands over 
16.1 with nearly 9 inches of bone under the knee, 
and the cleanest of sinews, splendid in his girth 
(6 ft. 4 inch) and standing true on his legs and feet. 
Well coupled up, shoulders well laid back, and 
plenty of length in the right places. He is like his 
sire, a very dark chestnut, and combining the extra- 
ordinary jumping blood of his sire, claims on his 
dam’s side (Hindoo Girl) through Tacitus, the 
blood of Hermit, Melbourne and Stockwell. As we 
have pointed out in previous chapters, the com- 
bination of Hermit with Melbourne and Stockwell 
has undoubtedly produced more jumping blood 
than any other cross. 

Nor must it be forgotten that his grandam on 
the sire’s side (Empress) won the Grand National 
at Liverpool, while Red Prince II. has in the 
show ring won the Crocker Challenge Cup at Dublin 
on four occasions. 

He will, we think, worthily take the place of old 
Riverstown, who has done him excellent service, 
and is one of those powerful long low limbed 
horses that hunting men delight to look over. 
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Mr. Robinson had recently sold some of his mares 
wisely, not wishing to have them too thick on 
the ground, and thus we missed such prize-winners 
as Kitty, Half-a-Mo, Goodarm, and Dolly Dundee, 
but they could scarcely be said to be given away, 
when with their foals they fetched nearly £400. 

Consequently we found only five mares in the 
paddocks, which were destined to form the stud for 
the next season. These were Golden Leaf, a grand 
chesnut mare; Gulden, Tranquility, Willow Tit 
and Lady Sheldrake. It is hardly necessary to par- 
ticularize over these mares, as we are able to give 
our readers excellent likenesses of some of them; they 
struck us, however, as being very high-class, and 
we were particularly attracted by Gold Leaf and 
Lady Shedrake, as being at the top of the tree. 

Mr. Robinson has had a very satisfactory show 
season, having won twenty-one first prizes at leading 
shows, eleven seconds and eleven thirds, besides 
which he has won two gold medals and four silver 
ones. 

We were not able to dwell on the younger stock, 
but there was a Collar foal out of Gulden which 
promised to make a hunter sire, as he stood on 
excellent limbs, and had plenty of size. Surely 
this grandson of St. Simon, 'if he takes to good ways, 
should worthily take his place as a registered hunter 
sire. We also saw a two-year-old by Savoyard, called 
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Savoy, that showed a very promising appearance 
as a young hunter. He had already won Ist prize 
at Tring Show, and got a second prize at Cardiff this 
year. Mr. Robinson gave us a peep at his beau 
idéal weight-carrying hunter Meath, by Royal Meath, 
which had carried him excellently with the West 
Surrey Stag Hounds and also with the fox- 
hounds. We understand that Mr. Robinson 
intends removing his stud farm into the neighbour- 
hood of Leighton Buzzard in the spring, where 
he has purchased a very suitable property, and 
will be in very fashionable quarters, so near Ascot 
and Mentmore, and we have no doubt that 
having his mind set on the accomplishment of 
breeding the highest class of hunter and steeple- 
chase horse, and with the knowledge he possesses 
of the type of horse required for the purpose, as 
well as the means to carry out his project, we shall 
during the next few seasons see this stud, if not 
quite the leading one of the kind in England, 
certainly second to few others that we have 
the honour of knowing. We are able to give a 
very good likeness of Riverstown, Red Sahib and 
the best of his mares as well as of the Collar colt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF THE BREED—AMERICAN PURCHASES— 
BELLFOUNDER—MESSENGER—T HE Pack Horse. 


HE more the subject is studied the clearer 
does it become that the horses of Great 
Britain comprised hardy races at periods 
long anterior to dates generally associated 
with change and improvement. Other 
nations had greater opportunities in getting to- 
gether the material for crossing with aboriginal 
stock, as judged by the European conquests in the 
middle ages, but there was apparently no native 
goodness to graft the excellence of Eastern blood 
upon, and, in consequence, no marked results. In 
England such blends were seen at once, and so there 
must have been something beyond the common 
horse of the country, and this has been a very strong 
element in the history of the British horse. There 
was a breed protected as far back as the reign of 
Richard II., and when Civil Wars had diminished 
the stock, new dynasties became very observant 
in retaining all that remained. History records 
that both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. forbade by 
enactment the exportation of British-bred horses 
even to Scotland, and various other state com- 
mands were in force to encourage horse-breeding 
on merely the country’s sources. 

After that came the days of improvement, the 
importations of Eastern stallions and mares, the 
skill of Englishmen in blending the different sorts, 
and the ultimate results of far better horses than 
could have been possibly thought of from either 
side of the ancestry, the foreign or the native. 

England did not make the most of all her advan- 
tages though. The progress of the thoroughbred 
was assured by the wise policy of a Jockey Club, 
and previous to that by the support of some of the 
greatest sportsmen in the land, but the roadster 
division of horses must have been as far 
advanced as the more favoured breeds in the early 
years of the seventeen hundreds. The world was 
beginning to be impatient in regard to the saving 
of time. Sir Walter Gilbey explains in one of his 
most interesting and exhaustive works, ‘“ Horses 
Past and Present,” and again in the volume he 
devotes to harness horses, that stage coaches, 
by the accession of William III. in 1689, had greatly 
increased, and that in the next twenty years the 
posts were carried on horseback, and the roadster 
became an absolute necessity; that the universal 
and continued demand for him naturally produced 
a supply of horses in which soundness of constitu- 
tion and limb, speed, and endurance were indis- 
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pensable. It was no wonder then that horses of the 
kind increased in such numbers, and that they 
were obliged to travel long distances from sheer 
necessity. This created that spirit of competition 
that has ever been an element in the characters of 
Englishmen. The roadsters were naturally matched 
to exhibit the required action of the hackney, the 
trot—to do the well-known distances in certain 
times, and to beat records as the furore for the 
sport progressed. It would not be going back too 
far in saying that there were such matches in 
1710, although they have not been recorded, and 
that they were in pretty constant practice up to 
the year 1750. It was at just the time of the 
improvements that founded the thoroughbred, 
through the admixture of Eastern blood on native 
stock. The Darley Arabian had been but a few 
years in the country (1706), and other Arab sires 
were available, especially in Yorkshire, and the 
Eastern counties. To get the additional speed 
that was telling in the thoroughbred, what was 
more reasonable than to improve the trotting 
roadster. There is some reason to believe also 
that the original high-stepping horse of Yorkshire 
and Norfolk is due in very remote times to a 
Danish source, but that may or may not be, suffice 
to say that there was an old native breed in the 
early seventeen hundreds that was remarkable in 
the production of trotters. 

The accompanying card of Bellfounder, taken 
from ‘‘ Helm’s Trotting Horses ” (American), shows 
that the breeders of trotters did much more 
than put their dependence in Arabs, as they went 
to the highest class of race horses for their out 
crosses, very close in fact to the Derby winner 
Sir Peter, and at no great distance off Eclipse. 
They were only forty years away from the two great 
combinations that almost made the turf, Herod 
and Eclipse, and the result was Bellfounder, 1816 
and descended on one side from a source of good 
old north country blood. (How old was that blood ? 
may well be wondered.) 


Card of Imported “ Bellfounder.’’ 


BELLFOUNDER, 
THE WONDERFUL NORFOLK TROTTER. 


IMPORTED JULY, 1822, FROM ENGLAND. 


To cover 
(this season, 1823) 
at 20 Dollars, 


This celebrated horse is a beautiful bright bay with 
black legs, 7 years old, Standing 15 hands high. His 
superior blood, symmetry, and action excel every other 
trotting stallion. He is allowed by the best judges in 
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Norfolk to be the fastest and best horse ever sent out of 

the country. He has proved himself a sure foalgetter, 

and his stock for size and substance are not to be surpassed. 

fc tai selling for the highest prices of any horses in 
orfolk. 


Bellfounder was got by that well-known fast and high- 
formed trotter Old Bellfounder, out of Velocity by Hap- 
hazard, by Sir Peter out of Miss Hervey by Eclipse ; Gran- 
dam was of good north country blood, but not thorough- 
breds Velocity trotted on the Norwich road in 1806 
sixteen miles in one hour, and she broke 15 times into a 
gallop, and as often turned round, won her match. In 
1808, she trotted 28 miles in an hour and forty-seven 
minutes, and has also done many other great performances 
against time. 

Bellfounder at five years old trotted two miles in six 
minutes, and in the following year was matched for 200 
guineas to trot nine miles in thirty minutes, which he 
won easily by twenty-two seconds. His owner shortly 
after challenged to perform with him seventeen miles and 
a half in an hour, but it was not accepted. He has since 
never been saddled or matched. 

Old Bellfoundery was a true descendant from the original 
blood of the Fireaways, which breed of horses stands 
unrivalled for the saddle either in this or any other country. 
Bellfounder is strongly recommended to the public by Mr. 
S. Souch, of Chelmsford, and Mr. Woodfield, Moorlands, 
London. 

But the Americans had taken English match 
trotting blood before that, as in 1788 they pur- 
chased Messenger from these shores. He was a 
grey, got by Mambrino, and bred in 1780 
by Mr. John Pratt, of Newmarket, but always 
raced by Mr. Bullock. His name appears in the 
Racing Calendar of 1783, and he won his first race for 
a sweepstake of 100 sovereigns each, across the flat, 
and then for several seasons afterwards he showed 
himself to be a pretty good horse. No suggestion 
is ever made that he was a trotter, but there is 
evidence that his sire Mambrino had that ability, 
as his owner, Lord Grosvenor, offered to match 
him once for 1000 sovereigns to trot fourteen miles in 
an hour. This would have been about the year 
1770, when Mambrino was running, and there 
was much controversy about the lineage of Mam- 
brino, as he was by Engineer, son of Sampson, 
and the latter was said to have been by a common 
horse supposed to have been a coaching stallion, 
by a Lincolnshire black cart horse. To controvert 
this, though, Sampson was a very good horse, 
won a lot of races over four miles, and was only 
once beaten in his life. In weighing up the excellence 
of the Messenger family as trotters, the Americans 
have been wont to refer to the old roadster or 
coaching blood that might have been in Messenger’s 
veins. 

To refer back though to England’s earliest 
trotters, it can well be imagined that at first every- 
thing went as smoothly as with race horses, 
possibly from 1710 to 1780, and in that time, with 
the country always in want of saddle horses, several 
breeds sprang up that were most valuable, and 
almost indispensable as the general utility horses 
for travelling and pack carrying. One of these 
sorts was the Suffolk Punch, useful for every kind 
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of work, the other was the Pack Horse of the Western 
Counties, a third was the Norfolk roadster, and a 
fourth the Cleveland bay. It is only reasonable 
to suppose that if the smoothness alluded to had 
continued, there would have been magnificent 
breeds now comprising all these sorts, but more 
than three parts of them have been lost by apathy 
engendered by roguery and rascality. To express 
that opinion brings in a feeling of satisfaction that 
a Jockey Club was formed in 1750 to safeguard 
the thoroughbred, and it only shows how utterly 
breeds fall to pieces if there is not a head to control 
what may be termed the first defences. There 
was no such advantage for the roadsters or trotters, 
and the matches that might have been fair enough 
at first developed into the very lowest examples 
of swindling and ruffianism. 

Respectable people of the Eastern Counties 
would have nothing to do with such excuses for 
sport, and so the Suffolk Punch was lost. Yorkshire 
would have no concern with contests fraught with 
dishonesty, and those of the Western Counties 
refrained from giving more development to the 
Pack Horse. With less use for him owing to the 
advent of railways, he has been allowed like the 
Suffolk Punch to disappear, and the only consola- 
tion is that the Hackney of Yorkshire and Norfolk 
has vigorously survived owing to the Shows, and 
the Clevelands partially so. The loss of the Suffolk 
Punches and the Pack Horses is to be much 
deplored, as they had at any rate a good deal to 
do with the old trotters, gone from England, but 
converted into the very backbone of horse-breeding 
for America and other countries. 

The term pack horses may have had a wider 
acceptation than their use in the Western Counties, 
as they inferred the conveyance of the “ pack” 
throughout the whole country. It was in Devon- 
shire, though, that they were so indispensable, as 
the roads were about the last that were turned to 
account by McAdam, and the wild wastes of Dart- 
moor and Exmoor could not be traversed by any- 
thing but the saddle and pack horse. 

The first origin of these Devonshire horses was 
possibly the pony, and the ordinary horse of their 
times used for agricultural purposes. That they 
improved by the usual methods of Englishmen in 
forming their animal breeds can be readily under- 
stood, and there are signs that by 1700 there was 
a regular family of pack horses bred to them- 
selves, and fostered with some amount of care. 
Old pictures infer as much, and a very common 
sign-board for the public houses in the oldest 
village was ‘“‘ The Pack Horse,” and usually a 
portrait of a stallion of the type painted thereon. 
Trotting matches were not infrequent during the 
seventeen hundreds for the honour and glory of 
the thing, or for small sums, or even for gallons of 
beer or cider. At one time they had all the roads 
to themselves as travelling sires, but as foxhunting 
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began to take its place, and fast coaches appeared 
upon the scene, thoroughbreds shared the patron- 
age of customers, and also a few Arabs. 

There were then, doubtless, further improvements 
in the Pack Horse, but still some of the old yeomen 
were jealous in the matter of crossing with other 
blood, and it is still a question whether the 
Cottagers of about 1810 were crossed at all. 
Whether or not, though, they were extraordinary 
animals, as no day’s hunting could be too long 
for them, and they were as good on the road 
as im the field. The type was about 15.1 for 
the stallions, long and low, deep through the girth, 
shoulders not quite of the orthodox order, but 
still long and fairly slanting, a trifle of lowness in 
the wither being the fault, and then with very 
short legs and plenty of bone, nearly always dark 
browns or bays, with very seldom much white 
about them bar a slightly blaze face, which was not 
uncommon. Their show cards were generally as 
follows :— 

COTTAGER. 


The celebrated Pack Horse stallion by Old Cottager, dam a 
great trotter, will travel, &c., over the following districts at 
£2 a mare. 

Cottager is open to trot any other horse in the county, 16 
miles, or will do that distance within the hour on the road, or 
to gallop and jump four miles on a steeplechase course. Money 
always ready. 


That these horses were very extraordinary during 
the early days of the last century there is good 
proof to show, as when the late Sir Frederick 
Knight’s father bought certain Manors on Exmoor, 
he crossed some of the ponies with a Cottager, and 
by the time the produce were four years old, they 
were talked about. Mr. Wreford, at that time 
(about 1824) rather a famous breeder of race 
horses, rode over to Simon’s Bath one morning, and 
on meeting Mr. Knight said—‘“< They tell me, 
Knight, you have been crossing your ponies with 
cart-horses.” “I don’t know about cart-horses,”’ 
was the reply, “but I have been having a turn 
with a pack horse, and you shall see the result.” 
Sir Frederick was then a lad of sixteen, and with 
his brother was told by his father to get out two of 
the four-year-old ponies, and give Mr. Wreford a 
gallop. The latter was riding a thoroughbred mare 
that had won races, and he was possibly giving the 
lads some weight, but to his astonishment he was 
never in it with them. In a mile and a half they 
could have beaten him by a hundred yards. Many 
other such cases could be quoted, and a daughter 
of Cottager once very much surprised John Day 
by the way she beat him on Delamere, a Queen’s 
Plate horse. By degrees, though, this good sort 
was lost, the last of the Cottager line, a horse 
called Safeguard, belonging to a Mr. Soper, being 
sent to Australia in 1885 or 1886. 

Much the same history could have been written 
about the Suffolk Punches, but somehow or other 
the French got some of them to improve their 
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trotters, and those that traced from them were 
exhibited at the Paris Show of 1905. It seems a 
slur on this country that such breeds should have 
been lost, and it is simply the Shows that have 
saved the Hackneys. 

The Americans took up the Trotters just as 
England was allowing them to fall away, and like 
everything else that has been done in America, the 
very best were sought for and obtained. In 1788 
they got Messenger, the type by all accounts to 
improve lower bred stock, and by a sire with some 
notoriety as a trotter, although at the same time 
a race-horse, Messenger must have been of exactly 
the kind the Americans wanted for their scheme of 
forming a trotting breed. A writer of his day 
described him as a grey horse that became lighter 
and flea-bitten with age. He was 15.3 in height, 
and for a thoroughbred his appearance was coarse. 
He did not supply the mind with the idea of beauty, 
but he impressed upon it a conception of solidity 
and power. His head was large and bony. His 
nostrils were unusually large and flexible, and when 
extended they were enormous. His eye was large, 
full, very dark, and exceptionally brilliant. His 
ear was larger than is usually seen in a thoroughbred, 
but thin and tapering, and always active and 
expressive. His neck very short for a thorough- 
bred, but not thick or coarse like a bull’s, his mane 
and foretop were thin and light. His withers were 
low and round, which was attributed to his Samp- 
son descent, and his shoulders were heavy and too 
upright for the idea of his being a race-horse. In 
other particulars he is spoken of as perfection. 
This was the horse chosen to be the father of the 
trotters, and in pedigree he went back to the 
Godolphin Arabian three times, as many times to 
the Darley Arabian, and inherited in a closer 
degree Matchem through Turf, to Regulus, the 
sire of Eclipse’s dam, to Flying Childers, and in 
almost direct line to Place’s White Turk, 1660. 

It is not exactly gleaned as to how the mares 
were bred that produced the first trotters by 
Messenger. Mr. Helm, in his delightful volume, says 
‘that Messenger passed the twenty years of his 
American life in the region where the custom of 
driving the horse in harness for business and for 
pleasure had its chief origin and most ‘universal 
prevalence.” A large proportion of his own produce 
were but part bred, and came from crosses with 
the best road mares of the region where he stood, and 
that of his two best sons Hambletonian (the 
first of that name) and Mambrino, were out of 
thoroughbred mares, the first unquestionably so, 
the second with that reputation. This goes rather 
to show that the Americans were beholden at first 
to thoroughbred blood -in its entirety, and that the 
native sorts, whatever they might have been, had 
not sufficient potency to produce the veritable 
trotter at all. They appeared to have done so in 
the next generation, as Hambletonian, the son of 
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Messenger, was the sire of Whalebone and Sir Peter, 
both trotters of note, and the trotting stallions 
Harris’s Hambletonian and Judson’s Hamble- 
tonian, and from the last-named came Andrew’s 
Hambletonian, the sire of Princess, an early heroine 
of the trotting track, whilst Mambrino, son of 
Messenger, did even more service to the stud, as 
besides a natural trotter himself he got Abdallah, 
who has been called the king of the trotting stallions, 
and was the sire of the great Hambletonian, who 
was foaled in 1849. 

In the sixty-one years, though, from the arrival 
of Messenger in America more important English 
blood had been obtained, as a desire was manifest 
to get a Derby winner to improve the trotters, 
and after one or two failures in negotiating a deal, 
choice fell on Diomed, the first Derby winner of 
all, but he was an old horse at the time, twenty- 
two, though very fresh and vigorous, getting stock 
at twenty-nine, a year before he died at thirty. 
He was a small chestnut horse by Florizel, dam by 
Spectator, out of Juno, by Blank. Florizel, by 
Herod, and Spectator was by Crab, son of the 
Alcock Arabian, out of a Partner mare, her dam 
Bonny Lass, by Bay Bolton, out of a daughter of 
the Darley Arabian. 

Diomed, on account of his age, was a cheap pur- 
chase, as the American buyer only gave £50 for 
him, and he reached the other side of the Atlantic 
just ten years after Messenger. This was in time 
though to mate him to Messenger mares, and the 
sons of Messenger later on were bred to the 
daughters of Diomed. Again there was an American 
son of Diomed called Duroc, whose dam was 
Amanda, a good racing mare, and apparently 
thoroughbred, got by Grey Diomed, a Diomed only 
in name, but a son of imported Medley, son of the 
noted Gimcrack. Great stress is laid upon this 
Gimcrack cross by authorities on American trotting, 
but although Diomed is acknowledged as quite 
the head of racing and trotting families, and that 
they had enormous resolution, it is deplored that 
his stock were not too sound, although that may 
be accounted for by the almost extraordinary 
age of Diomed when he got most of his American 
stock. 

There appears to have been a feeling in America 
after thirty years’ trotter-breeding, that the thorough- 
bred element might become too intense with the 
intermixed crosses of Messenger, Diomed, Medley, 
Diamond, and others, as in 1822 Mr. James 
Boote, of Boston, imported the Norfolk trotter 
Bellfounder. A very interesting account of this 
important addition to the trotting stock in America 
is given in Mr. Helm’s volume, and from that work 
I have taken the copy of the horse’s service 
card, printed just after he had been landed, and his 
portrait. Both show what he was, a thorough 
English roadster, and it proves exactly how they 
were bred in this country early in the last century. 
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It was an intermixed pedigree of our best thorough- 
breds, Sir Peter and Eclipse, with an old roadster 
sort. 

The good done by Bellfounder is freely acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Helm, and other authors, and his 
blood crossed in with the Messengers, Diomeds, and 
many others that have since been imported from 
England, such as that of Trustee, third in the 
Derby in St. Giles’ year—Young Priam, Knight of 
St. George, and Bonnie Scotland, appear in almost 
every trotting pedigree in America. The above is 
but a slight sketch of how the trotter was implanted 
in America, the development of that breeding was 
very rapid and wonderful, and to the credit of 
American sportsmen. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED SUPREMACY OF THE AMERICAN 
TROTTER—SQUIRE OSBALDESTON—HIS MATCHES 
—MORE THOROUGHBREDS TAKEN FROM ENGLAND 
—SOME EARLY ENGLISH TROTTERS—THE BREED 
COULD HAVE BEEN REVIVED—NOTABLE PER- 
FORMERS IN ENGLAND —JACKEY, MASTER 
GEORGE, STEEL GREY AND GINGER. 


It must have been before the year 1828, or forty 
years after the advent of Messenger, that American 
trotters and trotting became the talk of the 
civilised world. The compliments were beginning 
to be returned to England, and the small interest 
remaining in favour of trotting was slightly revived 
by the records from New York, Boston, and New 
Jersey. 

Squire Osbaldeston, who possibly knew more 
about horses and could do more with them than 
any other man in England, was bitten with the 
American trotting furore, and possessed himself of 
a celebrity from that country called Rattler. He 
drove his new purchase first of all, and finding him 
to his liking, matched him against Mr. Payne’s 
Rochester, another American with a record, the 
Squire laying 1000 to 500 on Rattler, the distance 
being five miles on the road, and he won by the 
length of his vehicle, and in 13 minutes 58 seconds, 
but the match was declared void owing to the 
Squire not pulling up when his horse broke. 
Nettled at this decision, Osbaldeston challenged 
right and left to get on a match for Rattler from a 
mile to fifty or to do record time. He was taken 
on by a Mr. Lawton, who had purchased a well- 
known trotter of the Duke of Gordon’s called 
Driver, but whether he was an American history 
does not say, only that he was but 13.3, and 
that Rattler being much bigger, although the height 
is not stated, had to give his smaller opponent 
two stone, Mr. Osbaldeston riding Rattler at 
Ir stone, and McDonald, a professional, rode 
Driver at nine stone. The match was fixed for the 
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July Meeting at Newmarket, 1832, and caused an 
immense amount of interest, and heavy wagering, 
the betting being 6 and 7 to 4 on Rattler. The 
horses started from the sixty-mile stone out of 
Newmarket, to the forty-third milestone through 
Chesterford and back, computed at thirty-four 
miles. It was on a very hot sultry day, and so 
much against the horses doing record time. 
Osbaldeston waited, McDonald setting a good pace 
after the first two miles. The first three miles 
were done in twelve minutes, and the first four- 
teen in fifty minutes. At the turn of the seventeen 
miles, Driver was leading by two lengths, and 
without pulling up they came on in the same relative 
positions, till within about a mile from home, 
when the Squire made his effort, with McDonald 
trying all he knew on the little one, but both horses 
were now terribly beaten, Rattler apparently the 
least of the two, and winning by fifty yards, the 
whole distance (thirty-four miles) taking two hours, 
eighteen minutes, and fifty-six seconds. Osbaldeston 
weighed in and was apparently little fatigued, but 
Rattler was in a bad way. He was led to the 
White Lion Hotel Stables, where of course every 
attention was paid him, but he died in two days. 
Driver too was much distressed, but recovered. 
The death of Rattler was said to have been £4000 
out of Osbaldeston’s pocket, as he had engaged 
him in some good matches, and it possibly helped 
the decline of trotting in this country. 

There had been a still longer match against time 
three years before (1829), as the American Gallo- 
way Tom Thumb, only measuring 14 hands, first 
of all did eighteen miles within the hour, and was 
then matched to trot a hundred miles in ten hours 
and a half. The match cart, which had been built in 
America, was the lightest at that time ever seen, 
108 lbs. (the present weight is 23 lbs.) and the scene 
of action was at Staines, commencing at the fifth 
milestone into that town, and back. Tom Thumb 
was a shabby-looking little animal by every account, 
but very wiry. At the end of the five miles a stable 
had been prepared for him, and he was taken out 
after every twenty miles and given gruel and a bite 
of hay occasionally. He did the first twenty miles in 
an hour and twenty-nine minutes, and he was in the 
stable eight minutes, and the second twenty in the 
same time, orone minute more, the third inan hour and 
fifty-eight minutes, and in the stable eleven minutes, 
fourth twenty in an hour and forty-two minutes, 
last ten but one in fifty-two minutes, and the last 
ten in an hour, completing the 100 miles in ten 
hours and seven minutes, without being in the least 
distressed. 

It was not likely that matches of this sort 
would become very popular, but nothing could be 
urged against fast trotting, or the time test within 
the hour. No horse was ever hurt by such trials, 
and they were valuable tests to give encourage- 
ment to high class breeding. The fifty-mile 
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matches, and so forth, were cruel in the extreme, 
as whereas an exception like Tom Thumb might do 
a hundred miles without harm, it would kill nineteen 
out of twenty to do fifty miles. The Americans, 
though, sinned equally with the English in this 
respect, as the four trotters, Conqueror, Fanny Jenks, 
Fanny Murry and Rate, all completed matches of 
Too miles, and Black Jack, Oriel and Spangle fifty 
miles. It would not be allowed now in either 
country ; quite right too, as such brutal matches 
demoralized a very fine pastime. Many bred from 
Shales, foaled in 1755, Driver 1756, Fireaway 1780, 
Wildfire 1827, Norfolk Phenomenon 1824, Phenome- 
non 1835, in consequence of their known performances 
as trotters through time tests. But England let 
all that drop, and with it other breeds, to be taken 
up by the Americans, Austrians and Russians in 
particular. What national losses it represents can 
be estimated by the assertion of a great authority 
that when Messenger, the father of the trotters, as 
shown in foregoing pages, passed over the gang- 
way of the ship that bore him from England, it 
meant 20,000,000 sovereigns to the people of the 
United States. Wealth came with the growth of 
the trotter, and the Americans have been wise in 
their generation to both breed up from the stock 
they originally obtained, and to replenish it con- 
stantly from these shores. 

Bellfounder and Trustee came in about the middle 
of their work in building up the great trotting 
families, or rather Bellfounder did in 1822, and 
then there was a lapse of a few years before any 
notable importation was supposed to have helped 
the trotters. Trustee, who ran third in the Derby 
in 1832, St. Giles’ year, was imported in 1835, and 
his blood is supposed to have done a great deal of 
good, as he was a very fine-bred horse by Catton 
out of Emma by Whisker, grandam Gibside F airy 
by Hermes. 

It would appear that about this time, the middle 
of the ’thirties, the Americans, perhaps fired by the 
English successes of Tom Thumb and Rattler, were 
specially anxious to get more of the thoroughbred 
blood from the old country, as besides Trustee, a 
well-known sportsman of that time, Colonel Wade 
Hampton, imported Monarch by Priam, to run on 
the turf, and he did so with considerable success, 
and also Sovereign by Emilius, out of the famous 
Fleur-de-Lys. There was also serving in America 
towards the end of the thirties the great Priam by 
Emilius, Riddlesworth, winner of the Two Thousand, 
by Emilius, Sarpendon by Emilius out of Icaria by 
the Flyer, and Ruby by Emilius out of Eliza by 
Rubens. What a stock of Emilius blood to come 
from Orville that had produced half the good 
horses in England, whether racers, hunters, or 
hacks. 

The Americans were certainly wise in their 
generation, but the above were for the turf, which 
was getting on amazingly, but no faster than the 
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trotting track, which was really fed by the other, 
as, for instance, there was a young Priam getting 
trotters out of crossed Messenger, Diomed, and 
Bellfounder mares, whilst the blood of the mighty 
Boston was soon heard of by the friends of the 
trotter. 

Thus horse-breeding progressed in America. 
There was no shirking prices—six thousand could 
not have been much for Priam, but it was a great 
price in 1836, and it is to the credit of the Americans 
that they were the very first to pay such a figure. 
Others followed very quickly into all parts of the 
United States, as between 1833 and 1840 Chateau 
Margaux, Coronet by Catton, Fylde by Antonio, 
Luzborough by Williamson’s Ditto, Margrave, Sar- 
pendon by Emilius, Shakespeare by Smolensko, and 
Tranby, who had carried Mr. Osbaldeston so well in 
his great time match, were sent to Virginia, with 
Glencoe, the sire of Pocahontas, Priam, Lapdog, 
Non Plus, Felt, Emancipation, Calendar, Belshazzah, 
Cetus, and Zinganee, shipped to other parts of 
America. The increase of wealth and prosperity in 
America has always given the requirement for 
more horses, and whether they were sent in the 
first instance or not for the turf, they got trotters 
as well, despite the fact that America, differing from 
England, kept her best trotting colts entire, instead 
of, as in this country, for the most part unsexing 
them. Hence there has sprung up in America an 
ever-increasing supply of trotting stallions, partly 
inheriting the blood I have been enumerating. 

Some of England’s. smartest and most sensitive 
blood has done well for trotters, as for instance, 
Knight of St. George, the winner of the St. Leger 
in 1854, and got by Irish Birdcatcher, was so 
difficult to manage that only one jockey, F. 
Basham, could ride him, and yet he got capital 
trotters to do their 2.20. Sythian, the winner of 
the Chester Cup in 1855, was a very bloodlike and 
courageous horse by Orlando, and with an Ameri- 
can trotting mare, he got Shepherd F. Knapp, a 
magnificent trotter, as those who saw him in 
France and this country will remember, and his 
record was inside 2.20. 

Notwithstanding all the disadvantages of rowdy- 
ism and no rule, there were proofs given all through 
the ’fifties, ’sixties, and ’seventies, that a vast amount 
of native blood existed that was in every way 
suitable for the production of the trotter. Shales 
and Confidence had been trotters of the Norfolk 
breed of their times, trying to do, and in some 
cases doing, the mile under three minutes, and 
eighteen miles in an hour. Then there was a 
younger Shales, and a young Confidence, known 
to those who are still living. Young Confidence 


could do his mile in 2.45, and the _ best 
known of the Shales family was  Jackey, 
standing only 15 hands, and_ clean-bred 


English all through. Commencing trotting at 
four years old, he performed in over a hundred 
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matches and races, lived until he was 28, and 
trotted his last race when he was 27. This 
was proof certainly of a British constitution. 
On the Uxbridge road in 1850 he beat the 
American horse Tinker over five miles, doing it in 
14.40. Then at Atntree, Liverpool, he beat Mr. 
Taylor’s Little Mary over 10 miles for £200 
a side, doing it in 31.11 seconds—afterwards he 
won a sweepstake in harness five miles against 
Mr. Lawson’s Kate under saddle, and Mr. 
Bowrige’s Sir William the same, and the time he 
did it in was 14.26. His last match, when he was 27, 
or maybe nearly 28, was on May 28th, 1859, when 
in a match for £200 a side on the Epping 
Road, five miles, he beat Mr. Abram Lowe’s Peggy 
very easily in 16.30, not being fully driven out 
perhaps, or he may have slowed down somewhat 
at that advanced age. 

Maid of the Mill, said to have been a cross 
between a thoroughbred and Norfolk trotter, came 
before Jackey, and she was very extraordinary as a 
stayer over fifty miles, but in the fifties and ’sixties 
there were other capital trotters. Mr. Solomon’s 
Lady Callaghan was a thoroughbred mare that 
had hurt herself while running in a hurdle race at 
West Drayton. Put on one side for some months 
she recovered, and came out as a trotter, winning 
the Fashion Cup at Sudbury, time just inside three 
minutes. She also won another cup at Sudbury, 
and an open stakes at the Islington grounds. 
Her best time was about the same, inside three 
minutes. Then there was Spring Tailed Kit, a 
winner of many matches, and the Gazelle mare. 

At about this time, too, there was the extra- 
ordinary pony, Master George, measuring only 
12 hands, and with a doubt about his origin as to 
whether he came from Norway or was really Irish, 
the supposition being that he was a Connemara 
pony, as no Norwegian or Iceland pony had ever 
been heard of to travel the rate he could go. Twice 
he trotted eighteen miles in an hour and thirteen 
minutes, it being in 1870 that he was so matched 
from London to Ponders End. In a match at 
Brentwood against a Mr. Mike Lee’s Lucy, mile 
heats, he won his first in three minutes, one 
second, but party spirit ran so high that revolvers 
were fired at him in the next heat, and ultimately 
a savage rush made, which upset the pony, trap, 
Ben Warbey, who always drove him, and all, but 
Master George was equal to the occasion, got up, 
the trap righted, and trotting out fair and square, 
he won by himself. There was then of course a 
great row, the stake holder threatened, etc., etc., 
and Mr. David Allen, the owner of Master George, 
challenged him to trot Lucy, or any other pony 
of his size in the world, for £500 a side. The 
little hero was made a great favourite of at the 
time, and brought on to the stage of a theatre. 
He came to a sad end, as in a collision a shaft ran 
into him, and he died within a couple of days. 
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Thorndale (U.S.A., 2.224). 


Champion trotting Stallion of America in 1877. 
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Goldsmith’s Maid (U.S.A, 2:20) 


Holder of the record in 1874. 


30ught by Mr. Allan Goldsmith, for 20,000 dollars, and resold for 37,000 dollars. 
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Arion (U.S A. 2.102). 
Holder of the Two-Year Old record in 1891. 


Purchased by Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes for $125,000. 
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Lou Dillon (U.S.A. 1.583). 


The Champion Trotter of the World in 1903. 
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A notable figure in the trotting world thirty-five 
years ago was Mr. Gold’s Steel Grey. She was a 
beautiful pony or cob, 14.14, and was bred by 
Mr. William Lort, of Llanlugan, Wales. The latter 
gentleman often informed me that she was by 
Gemma Junior, a thoroughbred horse by Sir 
Hercules, his dam by Orlando, grandam by Heron, 
Fisherman’s sire, the dam of Steel Grey by an 
Arab out of a Welsh pony. This pedigree is worth 
bearing in mind, as Steel Grey was considered the 
best trotter under 14.2 in England. She won a 
great trotting sweepstake at Aintree, beating 
seventeen others, after she had won a match against 
a mare called Grey Sally, five miles, time fourteen 
minutes. She won also the Grand National Trotting 
Race at Manchester, beat Peeping Tom, 10 miles, 
for {200 a side, at Leaming Lane, in twenty- 
nine minutes and forty-five seconds, won another 
against time, five miles in fourteen minutes, four- 
teen seconds, and she constantly won at shows for 
good looks with fast trotting action taken into 
account. The late Mr. William Lort, who was 
well known as a great judge of horses and dogs on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was fond of telling the 
story of Steel Grey’s early days. Mr. Lort was 
the owner of a pony moor or mountain in South 
Wales, and he bought at different times an Arab 
stallion and Gemma Junior. He mated the cross- 
bred Arab and pony to Gemma Junior, and the 
result was running about with the rest of his 
ponies on the moors. The Liverpool and Manchester 
dealers used to come round in search of cobs, and 
after a day’s inspection could tell Mr. Lort more 
about his ponies than he knew himself. ‘“You have 
sixteen or seventeen that will suit us, what will 
you take for them ?” Beginning at £25 asking price, 
plenty of good stories from Mr. Lort, and plenty 
of whiskey and hospitality, the deal would dwindle 
down to about £17 each, the buyer to take all the 
costs and risks of catching them. It was in such 
a foray as this that Steel Grey was obtained, and, 
of courses, old again by the dealer to become a 
famous trotter. She was always ridden or driven 
by Andy McMann. 

Even up to present times there are examples of 
English bred trotters that might hold their own 
with Americans. Not many years have elapsed 
since the noted Ginger was discovered in a very 
singular way. A young officer had been spending 
the evening gaily in London, and missed the last 
train to Aldershot. To get to early parade next 
morning was of importance, and so a cabman was 
taken into confidence, ‘‘ How much will you drive 
me to Aldershot for, and how long will you be 
about it ?” Cabby scratched his head and thought 
—thirty-six miles he called it (it is about thirty- 
four). “Three hours anda half, your honour,” and 
with the figure settled they started with what the 
cabman called his fresh horse. The hansom bowled 
along, the officer noticed that the gaunt chestnut 
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was never off the trot, lurching away in the same 
easy swing, and he did it with forty minutes to 
spare. It almost flabbergasted the cabman, and 
the young officer promised to recommend him to 
a trotting friend. This was done, and Ginger 
became the trotting hero of the time, and matched 
to do the fifty miles between London and Brighton 
in record time. That he performed with something 
to spare, and it was stated that nothing could 
beat Ginger over a fifty-mile track. Where did 
he come from ?—no one knows. He looked like 
an ancient thoroughbred they said, and it is 
pretty long odds that he belonged to the British 
Empire. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN TROTTER— 
THE SPEED LIMIT ENTIRELY ALTERED — ALL 
THE CONTINENTAL POWERS EAGER IN THE EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF TROTTING—ENGLAND STAND- 
ING STILL IN THE MOVEMENT, BUT HER 
MATERIALS STILL USED BY ALL OTHER CIVIL- 
IZED NATIONS—MR. WINANS AND HIS STUD OF 
TROTTERS—BEHIND A TROTTER. 


Trotting has done more than anything else to 
show out the character of the American people. 
‘‘Go-a-head” is the word coined to express the 
push of our transatlantic friends, and much of it has 
been associated with the trotter. From the days of 
Messenger (1788), there has been a continued fight 
with the stop-watch to knock off a bit more, but as 
the people rose to do more than all other countries 
could do, the process got quicker and quicker. It 
puzzled the great sportsman Osbaldeston to hear 
that Rattler could do 2.40 when the English roadster 
hitherto thought so much of could barely do three 
minutes. He was not satisfied, therefore, until he 
bought Rattler, and he found it was quite correct. 
It suited him exactly to beat other people’s horses, 
as the little Squire would be first or nowhere. The 
pace standard went up from Rattler’s day, when 
there were dozens in America as good as he was, 
for in 1853 there were many sons and daughters 
of Abdallah, bred in 1823, that did their 2.30 
in heats, and the same can be said of the produce 
of Hambletonian. In a very short time again 
it went up to 2.22, 2.17—and quite a sensation 
was made in the whole sporting world, when the 
reports from America announced that Goldsmith 
Maid had-~ beaten the record at St4. It 
was indeed thought wonderful that such speed had 
been attained. Mr. Helm, the excellent writer I have 
frequently quoted, called her “ The Queen of the 
Trotting Turf.” Bred in 1857, but small and not 
promising at first, she was eight or nine years old 
before she commenced trotting for her owner by 
purchase, Mr. Allan Goldsmith, who bought her 
for 20,000 dollars, and then resold her for 37,000 
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dollars. Twice in 1876 (when nineteen years old she 
trotted the mile in 2.15, and then against Smuggler 
at Cleveland she trotted the three fastest heats ever 
heard of, the clock marking one at 2.15}. Extra- 
ordinary mare she must have been, and described as 
a bay without white, 15 hands and a quarter of 
an inch, with clean head and neck, shoulders 
sloping, and well placed, middlepiece tolerably 
deep at the girth, but so light in the waist as to 
make her look tucked up, loin and couplings good, 
quarters of the greyhound order. She was bred 
to include the blood of Messenger, Diomed, and 
Bellfounder, through Hambletonian and the first 
Abdallah—-her own sire Abdallah, or Alexander’s 
Abdallah, as he was ultimately called, was killed 
in the war after he had got Goldsmith Maid and a 
lot of other great trotters. He has, therefore, been 
regarded as about the best trotting stallion ever 
known, and a public monument is placed where he 
died. Fast times had now brought the American 
trotting turf into great fame, and it was the pastime 
of the most prominent Senators, Generals, the 
Princes of commerce and enterprise, to be equal 
or even greater than what we should call in 
England the Turf proper. 

But the times of Goldsmith Maid 2.14, Rarus 
and Smuggler 2.144, 2.14, and 2.154, were not fast 
enough for the Americans, and other volumes have 
to be turned to for something much bigger, as 
Wallace’s Year Book of 1904 gives Lou Dillon, 
chestnut mare by Sidney Dillon, at 1.58 and a 
fraction, and Major Delmar, bay gelding by Delmar, 
at 1.59 and a fraction. Then comes Cresceus, a 
chestnut stallion, at 2.2 and the split of a second, 
and The Abbot, bay gelding by Chimes, 2.3, with 
the same noted against Alix, bay mare by 
Patronage. There are twelve at a fraction over 
2.7, eight at 2.8, seventeen at 2.8 and a fraction, 
and 26 at 2.10. It is admitted, however, that 
the tracks have been much improved, the 
sulkies lighter and better built, and the harness 
lighter, but this is all American progression, and 
there is no doubt that every part of the moving 
machinery, from Lou Dillon to the tackle and all, 
is completely ahead of Goldsmith Maid of 1876. 
America has beaten creation in trotting at any rate. 

The other nations that have been going in for 
trotting during the last half century have been 
Russia, France, Austria, and Holland. Russia can 
well rank with America in regard to the antiquity 
of her trotting associations, as there was a breed 
formed in 1775 by Count Orloff Tchestmensky, and 
they have since been called Orloff trotters. It was 
a mixed breed between Arabs, Dutch, and English, 
with some native blood that hailed mostly from the 
Caucasus, and the heavy Mecklenburg horses may 
have had something to do with it also. Count Orloff 
appears to have carried on his stud in a very large 
way, and instituted trotting races. He died in 
1810, and later his widow sold the stud to the 
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Russian Government. Orloff trotters gained a 
certain amount of reputation, and were fashionable 
in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, but there was nothing 
about them to attract the attention of the Ameri- 
cans or English for fast trotting, though Mr. Walter 
Winans has a very fast Russia-American stallion. 
They possibly formed the basis of the general horse 
supply of Russia, very largely augmented by im- 
portations from England of thoroughbred stallions 
and mares, and hackneys likewise for breeding from 
Norfolk and Suffolk. For a hundred years these 
importations have been going on to swell the great 
northern power of Europe into an enormous coun- 
try for horses. Their government studs can turn 
them out by millions, so the saying is, and their 
trotting interests are greater than those associated 
with their turf. The British thoroughbred has been 
the main factor in all this, as Russia at one time 
was England’s greatest customer. The first record 
gives a list of twenty English stallions by 1775, 
and from that time there was a gradual increase 
up to 1830, when Germany and France began to 
take greater numbers annually, although Russia 
for fifty years had been securing some of the best 
bred ones and best performers known, such as 
Middleton, the Derby winner of his year, Nectar, 
winner of the Two Thousand in 1816, Pericles, 
Prime Minister, Coronation, another Derby winner, 
Flagsman by Langer, Mentor by Gladiator, and 
Zanoni, so well known as Running Rein. What 
Russia did was to keep the half-bred stallions by 
English thoroughbreds, and hence their enormous 
herds of horses produced during the last century. 

France began later, as it was not much before 
1836 that she bought all the English stallions she 
could get, Derby, St. Leger, Ascot Cup, and 
Cesarewitch winners being in the greatest favour 
with the Government’s representatives sent over 
on missions of search. They got Cadland, the 
dead-heater, with the Colonel in 1828, Bizarre, 
winner of the Ascot Cup in 1825, and up to 1863 
taking in all five Derby winners, nine Derby 
seconds, six St. Leger winners, six winners of the 
Ascot Cup, and quite a number of Cesarewitch 
and long distance handicap winners. Three parts 
of the same were drafted into the Haras, and in 
addition to the thoroughbreds that made the 
French turf in fifty years, there has been a stock 
of trotters from the same sources, certainly since 
1860. This has been improved for thirty years by 
the purchase of Suffolk Punches, some of the last 
to be found, and numerous hackneys, until now the 
French are threatening that they will beat the 
Americans in record time. At any rate, they have 
big trotting meetings every week during each 
summer, and they have got a much bigger horse than 
formerly as their match trotter. Some authorities 
think that at present Austria and Russia are 
running American records close, but France is far 
behind. 
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Much the same sort of thing has taken place in 
Germany. Many of the best of England’s thorough- 
breds have been purchased by German magnates. 
Count Lehndorff, the Emperor’s Master of the 
Horse, has been for years the most constant buyer 
at Newmarket, bidding up to 15,000 sovereigns 
for the Derby dead heater St. Gatien, and for a 
great many others at high figures. Primarily such 
purchases were to get race-horses, but their 
progeny has been spread broadcast to furnish a 
supply to include trotters, military steeplechase 
horses, and such like. Trotting, though, has not 
taken such deep root in Berlin as in Vienna. At 
the Austrian capital such contests have been 
popular for the last forty years, and Herr Cavaliero, 
the best-known commissioner from Austria, was 
touring through Norfolk during the ’sixties to get 
the best roadster stallions he could find. These 
were in addition to the great number of thorough- 
breds that Cavaliero was buying almost monthly, 
and some of the very best to include Cambuscan, 
Buccaneer, Diophantes, Kettledrum (Derby winner), 
Coastguard, Braema, My Uncle, and Durham. 
These were located in Austria and Hungary, there 
being 600 throughbred stallions at the same time 
in the two countries. It is no wonder that the 
Austrian Empire is credited with magnificent 
cavalry, and it reads like irony to see that England, 
whence all the original stock came, should be 
seeking remounts from Hungary, to get done, too, 
by German Jews, who dubbed themselves com- 
missioners, but who knew no more about horses 
than horses knew about them. Nowadays, trotting 
holds as high a position as the Turf in Austria. At 
Vienna, such meetings are on the grandest scale, 
the prizes very high, and the horses of the very 
highest quality. The authorities there will not 
stand English-bred trotters at all, have no belief 
in their status or pedigrees, and ridicule their time 
records as being altogether unreliable. 

Holland has followed much in the lines of 
Austria, but two hundred years ago the Dutch 
had breeds noted as road travellers. They have 
replenished them though with English blood, and 
as lately as last year they gave 1000 sovereigns 
for the hackney stallion Diplomatist. 

A sketch of this useful pastime shows very plainly 
that England was the first to start it, that one of 
her noblest families believed in the trotting powers 
of the then recently formed thoroughbred a hundred 
and thirty-six years ago, as a Lord Grosvenor 
bought and raced Mambrino in the early seventeen 
seventies (the date of the horse’s foaling being 1768). 
After he had won eleven races on the flat, including 
four mile heats events, Lord Grosvenor challenged 
him to trot fourteen miles an hour on a road for 
1000 sovereigns. Later on Mambrino was the sire 
of Messenger, the father of American trotters, and 
the estimated benefactor of the United States to 
the extent of 20,000,000 sovereigns. Then, as has 
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been shown in these pages, there have been the early 
Norfolk trotters of the Bellfounder type, the Shales, 
and the Phenomenons, besides the Pack Horses, 
and the Suffolk Punches, breeds unrivalled in all 
other countries, but lost in England through sheer 
blackguardism, to allot trotting to the lowest of 
the low. 

It is not thirty years ago since Ben Warbey, 
whose portrait is very well known, driving the 
pony Master George, lived at Old Southgate, and 
as my house was on the opposite side of the 
road, I saw a good deal of him. He deeply 
deplored the blackguardism of the trotting ring, as 
he fairly loved the quick one to do seventeen or 
eighteen miles an hour. He was training once, I 
recollect, a nice little mare for the Alexandra Park 
trotting races, and I told him I should go and see 
her perform. He said then “ You must see it from 
the side of the hill outside the pailings, as if you 
get down on the course your life is not worth a 
shilling. It is like hell let loose amongst the roughs 
and boys.”” And I certainly saw enough of it all from 
the side of that hill. I know great efforts have 
been made to improve matters, and the trotting 
associations existing have done much, but total 
reform is wanted, the heads of the land must be 
invoked into the cause of trotting, there must be 
trotting tracks in the neighbourhoods of London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, equal to those of Long 
Island, Buffalo, and Vienna, with stakes of rooo 
sovereigns and upwards given, and all under the 
authority of a power equal to that of the Jockey 
Club. Then, and not until then, will England 
reap the benefit from her own materials that 
means millions to her people at home, and in her 
Colonies. 

There are some signs now apparent that this 
could be all brought about, as a few gentlemen are 
all for it, and these include the two brothers, Mr. 
Walter and Mr. Louis Winans. Both are as devoted 
to the trotter as Governor Leland Stanford, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, and William C. Whitney were, 
but, of course, English trotting is not good enough 
for them, and they go to America and Vienna for 
the true enjoyment of the pastime. 

t At first as arrivals from England they were 
looked upon with suspicion at the Austrian capital, 
but that was soon removed, and they now take over 
their trotters yearly, and are heartily welcomed by 
the Vienna sportsmen. Mr. Louis Winans has 
twice won the trotting Derby with Wig Wag. To 
such an extent has Mr. Walter Winans taken it up, 
that he has become the proprietor of an estate 
near Vienna, so as to breed trotters eligible for the 
home bred stakes. Mr. Winans is thoroughly 
practical in all he undertakes, and in his endeavours, 
as the Americans say, to beat creation, he is working 
on the lines taught by the whole history of the 
trotter. He has not forgotten that almost the first 
foundation of the unrivalled American trotter was 
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a Derby winner Diomed, and so he has bred a 
son of the Derby winner Common, of whom the late 
Sir Blundell Maple said the British nation could 
not exist without him, and the dam of Common’s 
son Gosudar was the American trotting mare 
Chiquita, who traced back through Hambletonian, 


Gosudar, is very good looking, with plenty of bone, 
and the long haunch that should be there for 
trotting. He is 15.1, and his chief fault comes 
from Common and the Isonomy family, always 
very short in the arm, and consequently too 
long in the cannonbone. On the occasion on 
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Prince of Hambletonian, Abdallah’s (Alexander’s), 
the sire of Goldsmith’s Maid, and to Mambrino 
Chief. It is the only case for a century or more in 
which a pedigree trotter has been consorted to a 
Derby winner, and never before to a triple winner, 
Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger. The result, 
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which I saw Gosudar, I had a view of Belford, 
a capital type of an American trotting stallion, 
a dark bay or nearly a brown, standing 15.21 with 
just a little white in the pan of his heels, and a small 
star. He is a perfectly balanced horse, with the best 
of shoulders, plenty of depth through the body, well 
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sprung ribs, wide loin, with 
the croup, very long haunches, his length from 
his pin to his hock being immense, and he has 
nice serviceable legs and feet. His pedigree is a 
complete combination of all the old American 
trotting sorts, as he is by Bow Bells, a son of 
Electioneer, whose produce made a sensation in 
New York in 1892, as eleven of his colts averaged 
6415 dollars each, and previous to that Mr. Bonner 
paid 41,000 dollars for Sunol, a three-year-old by 
Electioneer, with a record of 2.104, and Mr. Forbes 
gave 125,000 dollars for the two-year-old Arian, with 
a record of 2.103. Bow Bells, the son of Electioneer, 
and sire of Belford, had a record of 2.194, and was 
the sire of numerous fast trotters and pacers at 
the time of his death, which was in 1902. The dam 
of Bow Bells, namely, Beautiful Bells, figuring in 
the early eighties, had a very good repute. Mr. 
Hamilton Busbey, in his charming volume, ‘ The 
Trotting and Pacing Horse of America,” speaking 
of her, says, ‘‘ Beautiful Bells was a high, strong 
mare, with considerable speed at the trot, and she 
retired from the turf with a record of 2.293%. Mr. 
Busbey placed her third in the select list of great 
brood mares, as besides Bow Bells She threw for 
Governor Leland Stanford, Hinda Rose, who got a 
record of 2.36} as a yearling, 2.32 as a two-year-old, 
and 2.19} as a three-year-old—Chimes, 2.304, and 
subsequently a great stallion for getting speed, while 
there were several others out of Beautiful Bells, that 
were record breakers. Electioneer himself, though, 
was the head of the family, and he came down 
from Hambletonian, Bellfounder, and others men- 
tioned in this sketch of the trotter. It is, therefore, 
an opportunity for English breeders, who want a 
fast trotting sire, with all the strains in him of 
past notables, to have Belford amongst them, and 
he would be certainly the fastest horse now in 
this country, with his public record of 2.11. His 
pedigree should be studied to see how he combines 
the blood crossed and matured in America, but 
which was originally British. 

Mr. Walter Winans has established quite a 
trotter breeding stud at his beautiful residence of 
Surrenden Park, near Ashford, in Kent, and he has 
room enough to make it still larger. He has some 
record breakers, specially for his own driving, 
such as Captain Fullerton 2.20, and Lyric 2.19}, 
but for breeding stock many choice mares 
of American trotting repute, and hackneys of 
known show ring merit, are now the occupants of 
his paddocks, together with a good deal of young 
stock by Belford, and Gosudar. The shape and 
form of the American bred trotting mares are 
worth the attention of those who have never had 
the opportunities of seeing them in their own 
country. There is a difference in them from the 
hackney mares, and again from the thoroughbred 
and hunting mare, but, if anything, showing a 
greater affinity to the latter. I saw several at 
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Surrenden long and low, with good depth of ribs, 
great length in front of the shoulders, short backs, 
very big quarters, and the length one likes to see 
from the pin to the hock, or, in other words, long 
haunches. Without seeing them move, and being told 
that they were to get “« pace and action ” horses out 
of, there would be little to complain about, but the 
names and pedigrees though would show that they 
represent the very best trotting strains of America, 
as, for example, there was Bella Patchen, by Banner 
Bell, a son of Bow Bells, as seen in the pedigree of 
Belford, and her dam, a granddaughter of Bam- 
brino Patchen, and through the dam of Banner 
Bell going back to Harry Clay. A grandly-bred 
mare again is Thalma, now fourteen years old, by 
Electioneer out of Jo by Abbotsford, a son of Wood- 
ford Mambrino, and Colombine. She has in her 
veins, as seen in the pedigree of Belford, the blood 
of Hambletonian, Harry Clay, Sumpter, Bell- 
founder, and Messenger. Mr. Winans has mated 
her to Gosudar, son of Common and an American 
trotting bred mare, and the produce is a filly called 
Coppelia, now a yearling. Another great mare at 
Surrenden is Marvel Girl, with a record herself of 
2.13, and got by Marvellous out of Benha Red by 
Red Wilkes, son of George Wilkes, son of Hamble- 
tonian—-Marvellous being a son of Woodbino out 
of tna by Belmont son of Abdallah. This is as 
high as any breeding in America, and the mare 
was bred by Mr. E. W. Baker, of Aberdeen, 
Maryland, U.S.A. 

Until recently, Mr. Winans owned a mare called 
Crescia by Cresceus, the third record taker in the 
States at 2.02, and next to Lou Dillon and Major 
Delmar, who stood respectively at 1.584 and 1.593, 
Cresceus is by Robert M’Gregor, out of Mabel by 
Mambrino Howard, and dam of Nightingale, who 
had a 2.104 record. 

Mr. Winans bred an American trotting stallion, 
named Surrenden, of his own as far back as 1900, 
as in the previous year he bought the mare Chiquita 
(subsequently the dam of Gosudar) in the States, 
when in foal to Pilot Medium, a son of Happy 
Medium by Hambletonian, and noted as the sire of 
Nancy Hanks, who as a four-year-old trotted at 
2.14. Chiquita was by Almonaah out of Corona, 
by Hambletonian Prince, and Almonaah was by 
Almont, a son of Abdallah, out of Hi, a thorough- 
bred mare by Asteroid, out of Heiress. As an 
example of Mr. Winan’s sensible experiments, he 
mated Surrenden, who had a fair private record 
on the road, with Asthore, a first-class hackney 
mare, and the produce Invicta, foaled in 1904, 
looks a most promising ‘‘ pace and action ” 
horse, she is now in foal to His Majesty, sire 
of Forest King. It will be very interesting 
to see how she progresses with age, as the above- 
named hackney dam is well known in hackney 
heraldry, being by Langton, son of Lord Derby, out 
of Worcester Belle, Still, in the American trotter 
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direction pure, Mr. Winans has bred the Elf, by 
George Hummer, son of Hummer, son of Electioneer, 
by Hambletonian, her dam Lady Beechwood, by 
Belmont. The Elf was foaled in 1906, and is 
described as British bred. 

A brood mare of character again is Stanette, 
bred in the States by Mr. Frank Webster, and got 
by Lord Stanley, out of Sodona, by Morgan Ethan. 
There is also the mare Adelherd, of the best Ameri- 
can pedigrees, but bred in Austria, by McVera, a 
son of Talavera, son of Happy Medium, by 
Hambletonian, out of Honey Wood, by S. Bell, 
out of Shelbourne Maid, by Ethan Allen, sounds 
like high records. The best American pacers have 
been thought of also, as amongst Mr. Winan’s 
collection is Heltie H., by Judge Toler, son of Ashland 
Wilkes, son of George Wilkes, and she might pro- 
duce something very speedy, as some of the best 
trotters, such as Flora Temple, have commenced 
as pacers, and developed the more popular action 
afterwards. Then Mr. Winans has a few Austrian 
mares found in his journeys to Vienna, and some 
choice hackneys coming on to cross with Belford 
and Gosudar. In all, it is certainly the most 
unique stud in the Kingdom for the production 
of the trotter, as, apart from the management, 
which is of the most up-to-date order, with its rows 
of boxes, cosy paddocks, and a model stable, with 
riding school and every convenience, there is some- 
thing about the horses that Englishmen at least 
have never seen before. The Sultan of the establish- 
ment, Belford, cannot be matched as yet in this 
country as a high class American stallion. His 
perfect levelness of shape is wonderful, and if the 
Americans say that their trotters form a breed of 
their own, and that they have left the thoroughbred 
behind, this is certainly a type to justify that 
assertion. His time, 2.103, is something like what 
the late Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes concludes in a 
letter he wrote to Mr. Hamilton Busbey, when he 
says—" As the greatest producer of speed I put 
down Electioneer as the best son of Hambletonian, 
and after him, Alexander’s Abdallah, George 
Wilkes, Dictator, and Happy Medium, seems to be 
the order of merit in which the other sons of 
Hambletonian should be ranked. The two minute 
record of trotting and the 1.57 record for pacing 
show that we are fast getting to. the time when we 
can claim that we have a trotting and a pacing 
breed of horses in America, the approximates in 
breeding to the thoroughbred race horse in England.” 
This statement will not be in any way denied, and 
the impression comes over one when seeing all 
that Mr. Winans has to show, that England has 
lost something to our Transatlantic friends in a 
particular breed of horses, as besides the breeding 
stock I have been speaking of, the stables at 
Surrenden Park locate a goodly number of trained 
American trotters that are mostly geldings from 
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lines above mentioned. There is Pilot by Pilot 
Medium, son of Happy Medium ; Captain Fullerton, 
son of Young Fullerton, by Edward Smith, out of 
Thornleaf, a granddaughter of Thorndale, one of 
the best sons of Abdallah, and the champion 
trotting stallion of America in his time. Captain 
Fullerton was seen at Wembly Park doing a trial 
test in double harness with Lyric, the latter, a 
black gelding, very blood-like in shape, and with a 
record in the States of 2.9}. He was got by Poem, 
a 2.114 hero by the clock, and a son of General 
Washington and Sonnet, by Jay Gould; Joe W. 
by Shenton, Jun., Little Tobe by Mander, five times 
winner of the Pace and Action Championship at 
Richmond Horse Show, whose record of 2.19} is the 
world’s record for ponies, and Blackstone a Canadian, 
Fides Stanton, Barney F. and Kent being those 
principally on duty at Surrenden. 

That Mr. Winans is not over-prejudiced by the 
American superiority in trotting horses is shown 
by his breeding from a Derby winner, from English 
hackney mares, and from Austrian mares, besides 
from what may be called ‘“‘le crame de la créme” 
of the United States. His views put into general 
operation might restore, or rather give, a trotting 
breed to England, and the value of it would be 
incalculable, both to improve the harness horses 
of the country generally, and to give much-wanted 
encouragement to various trades now placed under 
a cloud by the Motor furore; carriage builders, 
harness makers, job masters, and stable fitters are 
all suffering, and instead of the fine breeds that are 
national belongings to the British Empire, there 
may be a frittering away of all that is good, and 
but remnants left of what was once the greatest in 
the world. Might not high-class trotting revive it 
all? The pastime is immensely interesting and 
exciting. 

After a very pleasant afternoon at Surrenden 
Park, the question concerned the trains back to 
London. “The next is in twenty-five minutes, but 
that we can catch easily, it is only six miles to 
Ashford ; I will drive you.” A ring at the bell and 
an order on Captain Fullerton took but a few 
seconds; the Surrenden staff possessing about 
the same alertness as the trotters, the fine white- 
legged chestnut was hitched up, as the Americans 
call it, under four minutes any way. The smooth- 
going road waggon moved away without any 
apparent motion, and we swept down the Park at 
an easy lurch, twelve miles an hour, I remarked. 
“Yes, about it,’”’ was the reply, but now it is sixteen as 
we struck the road out of the lodge gates. It was soon 
at good eighteen miles, and yet Captain Fullerton 
was going so easily, without an effort. We 
passed the carriage of a great magnate in the 
literary world, but Mr. Winans had only time to 
bow, as the chestnut moving beautifully wanted 
all his attention. A bit of extra level ground, 
side roads, brought 
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the remark from Mr. Winans that he would 
just let him out, and it must have been at the 
reckoning of 2.10 for half a mile, when I casually 
observed—“‘ How is he to pull up?” “ Nothing 
at all,” said my host, and just a word brought 
Captain Fullerton down to the twelve mile an 
hour gait. Thus we slowed up through the town 
of Ashford, with several minutes to spare; my 
exclamation on alighting from the waggon being— 
“Thank you very much—this is the nicest drive 
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I have ever had in my life, and it beats the motor 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


HISTORY of the Cleveland Bay and 
Yorkshire Coach Horse is a difficult under- 
taking. The records of the Cleveland Bay 
have been badly kept, and those of the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse in the early years 

of that breed have been kept still worse. The 
histories of the two breeds are naturally very much 
bound up in each other. The Cleveland Bay is not 
only the older breed, but it is the foundation of the 
younger one, and but for recourse being constantly 
had to the original foundation the type of the latter 
would have inevitably “ bred out.” This is amply 
shown in the following pages, and anyone who care- 
fully studies the pedigrees can scarcely fail to be 
impressed with the influence which the Cleveland 
Bay has had upon the breeding of high-class carriage 
horses or the skill with which the breed has been 
crossed with the thoroughbred to produce that hand- 
some animal, the Yorkshire Coach Horse. 
_ Breeders in the early part of the nineteenth 
century were very careful to give as little information 
as possible about the pedigrees of their horses, 
I am afraid, also, that they were given to be 
misleading at times. A pernicious habit, which 
is not unknown in the present day, of changing 
the name of a stallion without any advertisement 
of the fact was very much in vogue, and sometimes 
a thoroughbred horse would have his name changed 
at the whim of his purchaser. An_ instance 
of this occurred not so many years ago, when a 
man purchased a thoroughbred with the purpose 
of travelling him as a hunter stallion. He told 
the writer he was the living image of a_ horse 
that had been very popular in the district, and he 
actually changed his name on account of this 
fancied resemblance. The reader may judge how 
much the two were alike. The old horse was a 
chestnut, short coupled, beautifully modelled, and 
full of quality, standing under 15 hands 1 inch. 
The horse whose name had been changed was fully 
16 hands rinch. He was a lengthy, rather harnessy 
looking horse, light in his middle and in colour a 
dark brown. For obvious reasons the names of the 
horses are not given, but the later horse might easily 
have figured in many coach horse pedigrees, though 
I have not come across his name. I have, however, 
come across similar instances, and the identification 
of horses under such circumstances. entails an 
immense amount of labour, and even if the greatest 
care is taken, mistakes are easily made. 

The old catalogues of shows are, or perhaps it 
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would be more correct to say should be, invaluable 
records for a work of this kind. Unfortunately, 
though they certainly possess considerable value, 
their evidence is not thoroughly reliable. For 
example, it is not unknown to find horses entered 
at one show with one pedigree and at another show 
with another—or perhaps in another name. And 
it is quite possible for these pedigrees to differ from 
that given in the Stud Book. That is to say, the 
same names may appear in all the pedigrees but 
they are placed in different order. 

Then sometimes the name of a thoroughbred 
horse will appear in many coach horse pedigrees, 
whose pedigree it is almost impossible to trace. 
Everyone knew he was a thoroughbred horse, and 
there was an end of the matter so far as they were 
concerned. There does not seem to have been 
the slightest attempt made to trace the thorough- 
bred horses whose names appear in the early volumes 
of the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book. The 
letters S.B. after their names are all the information 
afforded. 

In the history of the Cleveland Bay an attempt 
has been made to follow certain lines descended 
from horses and, in some instances, mares, from 
the earliest times down to the foundation of the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society. This plan it was 
found impossible to adopt with the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse; the want of efficient indices make the 
labour of such a plan out of proportion to the results. 

From the time of the foundation of the Breed 
societies the history of the respective breeds will 
appear in the notices of the various studs which form 
the conclusion of the work. These notices have not 
been taken in chronological order, but simply 
as convenience has dictated. Most of the studs 
were contemporary and overlap each other, and any 
attempt at placing them in their proper sequence 
would have been confusing. As in the majority of 
cases both Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire Coach 
Horses were bred at the same stud, there has been 
no attempt made to give separate notices of Cleve- 
land Bay and Yorkshire Coach Horse studs. Indeed, 
such a plan would not have been practicable, as so 
many Yorkshire Coach Horses have of late years 
been bred from Cleveland Bay mares. For ex- 
ample, a mare would breed a Cleveland Bay one 
year and would be mated with a thoroughbred or 
a Yorkshire Coach Horse the next, the foal, of course, 
being of the Coaching breed. 

It is worthy of notice how many of the best 
modern horses of both breeds are descendants in 
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direct line of a few, a very few, famous mares. 
Most of the great horses of both breeds can be traced 
back to some six or eight mares, of which the 
majority are Cleveland Bays. 

There is another circumstance which calls for 
attention. In the early days of the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse it is very questionable whether breeders 
ever intended to form a breed of Coach Horses as,we 
know it now. Whether they did or not, however, 
is not of much importance, but one thing is certain, 
that they were not particularly careful about the 
colour of the thoroughbred horses with which 
they mated their Cleveland Bay mares. Many of 
them were greys, Camillus, Monarch and others, 
and it is possible that in choosing the thoroughbred 
Sires there was something of Hobson’s choice, at 
any rate till the end of the forties. But what is of 
great importance is the way in which the grey colour 
was absorbed and died out when mixed with the 
Cleveland Bay. The ancestors of Young Camillus, 
for example, were mostly greys for a hundred years, 
but amongst the many descendants of that horse 
very few greys have been found. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century an odd one was found, 
but the grey colour seemed to die out from the 
very first. 

It remains to be added that considerable confusion 
has resulted from the duplicate entries in the Cleve- 
land Bay and Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Books. 
In this history Cleveland Bay numbers have always 
been used for Cleveland Bay horses. 


THE CLEVELAND BAY. 
ORIGIN. 


“It is from a judicious blending of thoroughbred 
blood with the old great horse that several of our 
most useful breeds have sprung. - i» When 
the great horse was discarded by the soldier he was 
utilized to drag the heavy coaches of the seventeenth 
century through the sloughs and ruts of the high- 
ways of that time. The desire to obtain a horse 
which would combine greater speed with strength 
led to the crossing of the Yorkshire cart mares with 
a Barb, from which sprang the well-known Cleve- 
land Bays, which almost always had a black dorsal 
stripe. As greater speed in coaching was 
required, the Yorkshire Coach Horse was developed 
by crossing Cleveland Bays with thoroughbred 
blood.” 

It is in these words that Professor Ridgeway 
sums up the Cleveland Bay in his valuable work on 
the Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, 
and they are of especial value as showing that so 
eminent an authority is convinced of the Eastern 
origin of the Cleveland Bay, which was styled a few 
years ago by an American enthusiast as the general 
utility horse of his day. 

Some years ago, about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Professor Low wrote authori- 
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tatively that the Cleveland Bay was the result of 
a carefully elaborated system of crossing between 
cart mares and thoroughbred sires, Professor Low 
carefully omitting to qualify cart mares by the word 
Yorkshire. Professor Low’s theory may be left 
to take care of itself—there is little in the history 
of the breed to uphold it, and no amount of crossing 
between the thoroughbred sire and the heavy cart 
mare would ever result in such an animal, say, 
as Mr. Horsfall’s Lady Salton or Mr. Lett’s Madam 
iT; 

The theory that the Cleveland Bay is the result 
of a cross of this kind may be at once disposed of. 

We are, then, left to deal with the theory which 
Professor Ridgeway holds, but before doing so it 
would perhaps be as well to make a few notes on 
the habitat of the breed and of other breeds which 
had much in common with it. The home of the 
Cleveland Bay for many years—for upwards of a cen- 
tury and a half, at any rate—has been in the Vale of 
Cleveland, that is, the valley which lies between the 
Tees and the Esk, and the East Moor Dales, extend- 
ing from Eskdale to Kirby Moorside, Helmsley and 
Pickering. South Durham and those parts of the 
North Riding which join Cleveland—to wit North- 
allerton, Thirsk, etc., have also been the recognised 
home of the breed for the same period, and in the 
southern division of the county of Durham, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Darlington and Barnard 
Castle, many good Cleveland Bays were bred, 

So much for the home of the breed in later years, 
but at an earlier period there is little doubt but 
that it was found all over Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland under the name of the Chapman horse, 
and in the latter county it disputed with the long- 
extinct Vardy breed the honour of being the best 
general utility horse. 

Then in the extreme west there was until very 
recent years a breed of horses which was very 
similar in its leading characteristics to the Cleveland 
Bay. This was the Devonshire Pack Horse, a 
horse admirably suited for farmwork on the hill 
farms of its native county, and one which would, 
one would have thought, have been carefully 
preserved on that account. The writer has seen 
one or two specimens of the breed. They were 
built on very similar lines to the Cleveland Bay, but 
were not so tall and showed scarcely so much quality. 
Active they certainly were, and seemed to possess 
great hardihood of character. But we were told 
that the breed was fast degenerating and that only 
two or three farmers took a practical interest in 
keeping it pure. 

The districts in which these breeds of horses 
have been found have an important bearing on the 
history and the origin of the Cleveland Bay. 

A safe authority, Martin Doyle, who was a man 
who did not spring to a hasty conclusion, was of 
opinion that the Cleveland Bay was a direct lineal 
descendant of the Great War Horse, and it is curious, 
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and at the same time important, that Sir Walter 
Gilbey claims that the Great War Horse was an 
ancestor of the Shire Horse. It is quite possible 
that with certain limitations he was the progenitor 
of both breeds. But let us go a little further back 
than the time of the Great War Horse. Let us go to 
the time of Cesar, who found that the well-horsed 
war chariots of the Iceni were well-nigh a match for 
his disciplined legions. Czesar, we learn, was so 
impressed with the excellence of the British horses 
that he imported some stallions to Rome,* and there 
can be no doubt that the British horses were very 
powerful, very active, and what is known in the 
present day as “ good stayers,” for Czesar tells us 
that in “steep and precipitous places they were 
able to maintain their horses at full speed.”” Small 
undersized horses, with no good breeding could 
scarcely have wheeled the cumbrous war chariots 
about as Cesar described. 

Previous to the time of Casar there was a con- 
siderable trade carried on between the Phcenicians 
and the tin-miners of Cornwall, and indeed with all 
the counties on the south-west littoral, and it is 
highly probable—so highly probable that one might 
almost assert it as a fact—that the Phcenicians 
would occasionally at any rate bring horses, which 
would necessarily be of Barb blood, to Britain. 
Here, then, we have as it were a strong confirmation 
of the theory advanced by Professor Ridgeway as 
to the Barb cross. 

In later years there is still stronger confirmation 
of the probable Barb origin. During the Roman 
occupation of Britain the Crispinian legion was 
stationed at Doncaster, and the Crispinian legion 
was horsed on Barbs—stallions, of course. That 
these horses would be used extensively in the 
country, and that, when the Crispinian legion was 
ordered to Rome and Britain was abandoned to 
her fate, several of them would be left behind in 
the country is pretty certain, and here again we 
have the Barb cross for the Yorkshire and North 
Country bred mares. 

But what about the Yorkshire mares, for the 
mares are of the utmost importance in the question 
of the origin of the Cleveland Bay? Some light is 
thrown upon the class of draught horses which 
prevailed in Yorkshire in the seventeenth century 
by Sir Walter Calverley’s Note Book. There, 


*I have read somewhere that Czsar’s importations 
were dun with a black dorsal stripe, but I cannot find the 
quotation, and it is just possible that it may have been a 
guess on the part of the writer. It is very curious if it 
was really the case, and would go far in the way of proving 
the correctness of modern theories on colour. Many years 
ago I spent a considerable amount of time in searching for 
the statement but without any success. I have, however, 
not the least doubt of having read the statement somewhere, 
and thought it had been in Czsar’s Commentaries. I 
looked through these carefully, but found nothing to indi- 
cate the colour of the horses whose “ very terror’? threw 
confusion into the Roman Legions. 
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under the date of January 15th, 1670, he tells us 
that when he wanted to use his coach he horsed it 
with the “lighter mears”’ of the breed he used on 
his farm. He had some lively experiences with 
these same mares, as he relates, in the deep, boggy 
tracks which did duty for roads in his day, and his 
draught horses certainly could have had nothing 
in common with draught horses as we know them 
in these days of the Shire Horse, Clydesdale, and 
Suffolk Punch. And a hundred years later the 
same state of things prevailed in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, though in the south-eastern part of 
the county, unfortunately, the old breed had been 
lost or nearly so. For that keen observer, William 
Marshall, writing in 1788, speaks of the Chapmen’s 
horses or Coach Horses, which he describes as 
“tall, strong, over-sized hunters.” * 

Marshall, who was a great advocate for farmers 
ploughing their land, and indeed, performing all their 
agricultural operations with oxen, had a strong 
prejudice against the heavy cart horse. Indeed, he 
only looked with a certain amount of toleration 
on farmers breeding coach horses, notwithstanding 
that he admitted that in case of lameness or 
deformity coach horses might make good farm 
horses, and that a three or four-year-old might be 
occasionally used to assist at a busy time. “If to 
this be added,” says he, “the extravagant prices 
which this description of coach horses have recently 
borne, the Vale farmers may be right in propagating 
the breed. Be this as it may, they are most 
assuredly wrong, when they give encouragement 
to the ‘ Howden Muck’ or BrLack CART HoRsEs, 
which I am sorry to see are worming their way into 
the Vale. The breed of grey rats, with which this 
island has of late years been overrun, are not a 
greater pest than the breed of black fen horses.” 

The Vale to which Marshall alludes is his native 
Vale of Pickering, of the agriculture of which he 
has left us a very entertaining account. 


a 


SOME Famous OLp HorskEs. 


Cleveland Bay breeders in the early part of the 
eighteenth century used to talk of the Hob Hill 
horse, Summercock, Skyrocket, Agar’s Rainbow, 
alias King George the Fourth, the Volunteers and 


* Many of the Cleveland Bays in the olden time were 
very useful hunters, if the pace was not too fast. The late 
Mr. Lumley Hodgson used to tell of a Chapman mare, 
owned by a farmer named Parker, of Cundale, near Borough- 
bridge, that was a famous hunter. Writing of her he said: 
“ Parker used to hunt with the Boroughbridge Harriers, 
the York and Bedale Hounds. He was always in the same 
field with hounds, and took the shine out of many a young 
man on his 200 guinea hunter by getting over or through 
places he turned away from.” The writer remembers the 
Cleveland farmers on the moor edges riding their Cleveland 
Bays to hounds and seeing them go well, too. A similar 
quality was possessed by the Devonshire Pack Horse, and 
in the West one occasionally hears of the exploits done by 
individuals of the breed, when the “ old hands get together.” 
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Nailors, as their hackney-breeding contemporaries 
of the East Riding used to talk of Ramsdale’s 
Performer. Unfortunately but little is known of 
most of these horses. Some of them are actually 
without a recorded pedigree, even those that are 
as it were the founders of families, and an accurate 
description of one of these equine heroes or even 
an authentic portrait of one is not to be found any- 
where. In the old days a good horse was taken for 
granted. He was seldom named, or if he were 
named the name was soon forgotten and the horse 
was known by his owner’s name. There are some 
twenty-eight horses in the Stud Book that are 
mentioned under the names of their owners, and 
many were left out on account of the impossibility 
of identifying them in any Way. 


THE Hosp Hitrt Horse. 


Even the Hob Hill horse is never spoken of under 
his name, which was Farmer’s Glory, and he is 
nearly as often spoken of as John Weatherill’s old 
horse as the Hob Hill horse. Unfortunately but 
too little is known about him. He was purchased 
at Yarm Fair as a yearling, tradition says, with 
no pedigree. There is, however, no foundation 
for this statement except the fact that the pedigree 
is now wanting. John Weatherill was a shrewd 
old Cleveland farmer, and a noted breeder of horses, 
and when he was buying a horse for a stallion he 
was pretty sure to make plenty of enquiries about 
him. I do not remember to have seen a bill or 
card of the Hob Hill horse. Weatherill was suc- 
ceeded by another family at the old Hob Hill 
Farm, and his doings as a breeder of Cleveland 
Bays are buried in oblivion. 


THE SKYROCKETS. 


Skyrocket 280 was one of the most famous of 
the old Cleveland Bay sires. But as is the case of 
the Hob Hill horse he is little more than a tradition, 
so far as his history goes. He was bred by and owned 
by a Cleveland farmer, Mr. Thomas Masterman, 
of Nunthorpe, though if Mr. Masterman were 
spoken of it is questionable whether the oldest 
inhabitant can tell who was meant. As “ Auld 
Tommy Masterman” he was known to his friends, 
and a sterling good fellow he was, convivial, as all 
Yorkshire farmers were in those days, and given 
to hospitality. He bred and owned several horses, 
amongst them Summercock 302, Scrafton or Scrafter 
428, and Forester 108a, as well as Skyrocket. And, 
as is the case with the latter horse, there is never a 
scrap of pedigree to one of them. They were 
however, all famous horses, but Skyrocket, accord- 
ing to public opinion and the owner’s opinion as 
well, was the best of the bunch. So eminent was 
Mr. Masterman as a breeder that his friends and 
neighbours presented him with a silver cup of the 
value of ten guineas in recognition of the service he 
had rendered to the neighbourhood by keeping 
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such good horses—Skyrocket being especially men- 
tioned in the inscription. 

Everything in connection with the famous old 
horse and his equally famous owner is, however, not 
lost. Mr. Masterman had half a dozen glasses 
engraved with a portrait of the horse held by 
himself, with the legend Skyrocket on a scroil 
of riband on the top of it. The glass shows Sky- 
rocket to have had a great deal of quality and not 
too much bone, but it can scarcely be regarded 
seriously as a portrait, though it is a great curiosity. 
One of these half-dozen glasses is still in existence, 
and is the property of a relative. 


THE SUMMERCOCKS. 


Mention has been incidentally made of Master- 
man’s Summercock 302. He was the sire of a 
much more famous horse, Summercock 305, who 
was bred and owned by Mr. Thomas Atkinson, 
of Viewly Hill, Thornton-le-Street, a horse that did 
a great deal of good in the Thirsk neighbourhood 
and that was the sire of many famous horses. But 
of him unfortunately it has to be said, as it has to 
be said of so many Cleveland Bay sires of the olden 
time, that his race has died out in the tail male. 
Not a stallion in the Stud Book is by him, and it 
is only here and there that his blood can be traced. 
Another horse of the same name was by Mr. Master- 
man’s Skyrocket. He was bred by Mr. Jordison, 
of Tollesby Farm, near Marton-in-Cleveland, and 
was a celebrity in his day. Nothing is known of 
his dam’s pedigree, but it is quite within the range 
of probability that she was descended from one 
of the older Summercocks. Of this horse Summer- 
cock 304 there are some strains remaining down to 
the present time through one of his sons, Luck’s 
All 409, who was an ancestor on the dam’s side of 
Thornbrough 318, who was the sire of Bay Beau, 
Lord Tankerville and a few more useful horses. 
In the female line there is good deal of Summercock 
304 to be found, and it is through him that the 
blood of Skyrocket 280 principally descends. 


THE Dart LINE. 


On many of the old stallion bills and cards the 
name of Dunsley’s Dart, of Horton (Irton), near 
Seamer, is alluded to as if it were indeed a great 
thing to be able to trace a pedigree back to him. 
In not one of them is there a hint as to how he was 
bred, or as to when he flourished. Probably this 
would be about the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, or a little earlier. The Dart line has 
perhaps flourished as widely as any of the Cleveland 
Bay strains, but there is not much of the blood 
left now. 


MASTER GEORGE. 


Master George was bred by Mr. Thomas Rigg, 
of Danby Wiske, and was foaled in 1837. He was 
a short-legged wide horse, with good shoulders, 
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showing plenty of quality, and he was very dark 
in colour. His dam was by Barnaby 15, who was a 
gtandson on the sire’s side of the famous old Hob 
Hill horse. Her dam was by Ralph Jackson’s 
Forester, concerning whom history has nothing to 
Say, save that he was; and her grandam was by 
the Hob Hill horse 316. So that he had a double 
cross of the Hob Hill horse and one of King George 
the Fourth. He was a famous sire, his name 
appearing in the pedigrees of no fewer than torty- 
eight stallions in the Foundation Volume of the 
Cleveland Bay Stud Book. 

He appears as the sire of twenty-three, and the 
sire of the dam of twenty. Of the stallions by him 
a dozen do not appear in any pedigree, probably 
because they soon found a home in another country, 
and if they left any stock behind them no note 
was made of the fact. 

But of all his sons the two that had the 
§reatest influence upon the breed were Rich- 
mond Lad 357 and Roseberry 260. The former 
was the property of W. Hansell, of Castleton. His 
dam was by Regulator 253, from whom came Hob 
Hill horse blood through Barnaby 15, and his 
grandam is stated to have been by the Worsall 
Moor horse, which would be one of Harry York’s 
horses. But which? Richmond Lad was the sire of a 
good horse in Golden Pippin 128, who also belonged 
to W. Hansell, of Castleton, and who came of a 
famous prize-winning strain, his dam having won 
at Whitby as a Chapman brood mare for two years 
in succession, and_ his grandam for six years in 
succession. Golden Pippin was the sire of Grand 
Turk 138, grandsire of Hindson’s Sportsman, and 
several other useful horses; notably Mr. Wood’s 
Sportsman 292, who was the sire of Ottonburgh 
222, the grandsire of Welford’s Newton 216. 
Richmond Lad scarcely made such a great 
mark at the stud as his half-brother, who was 
bred by Mr. H. W. Thomas, of Pinchinthorpe 
House, the owner of Dictator, Fly by Night and 
other useful race-horses. Roseberry 260 had a 
remarkably fine pedigree, his dam combining the 
famous Volunteer blood with that of Skyrocket 
280 (Masterman’s), Forester 108a (Masterman’s) 
and Golden Hero 398, a horse that was in much 
request in his day. Roseberry was a prize winner, 
but the only record that remains of his show-yard 
successes is a first prize as a Cleveland Bay stallion 
in 1851 at the Cleveland Show at Guisborough. 
The greatest of his descendants was Fidius Dius 107, 
from whom spring a long list of excellent horses, 


THE MASTER GEORGE MARES. 


It is, however, through his mares that Master 
George’s reputation as a sire is most widely spread. 
There are twenty-one stallions foaled prior to 
1880 that have him as a maternal grandsire, and 
six of them are from one mare, Tommy Peart’s 
Darling, who deserves special notice as one of the 
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best mares that ever walked into a show ring. When 
these six are taken out of the list perhaps the best 
of the remainder are Luck’s All 188, a horse owned 
by Mr. John Carter, of Eppleby, near Darlington, 
that travelled in the Darlington district for many 
years, leaving a lot of high-class foals behind him. 
Luck’s All 189, foaled in 1879, was the best of his 
stock, and has been a famous sire. He was sold 
to Mr. H. C. Stephens, of Cholderton, Wilts, when 
eight or nine years old for a big sum, and he has left 
a fine lot of stock in the country both north and 
south, many of them still showing to advantage 
in the show ring. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Another old line is that of the Volunteers, who 
descend on the sire’s side from Barley Harvest 447. 
Nothing is known of his pedigree, but he was the 
property of one Luke Walmsley, and hailed from 
the East Riding. He was the sire of Victory 438, 
owned by Mr. Lamplugh, of Pockthorpe. Victory 
was the sire of Milner’s Volunteer 338, who was 
the winner of a prize of five guineas for the best 
coaching stallion at Howden in 1806; and here for 
the first time in the history of the family we find 
a date. Victory was also said to be the sire of 
Lamplugh’s Volunteer 340, and though the evidence 
is not very conclusive it is probable that he was 
the sire of this horse. Rotsey’s Volunteer 341 was 
the son of Lamplugh’s Volunteer 340, and in 1835 
he was first in a class of twenty-one Coaching 
stallions at Beverley. He was an old horse when he 
won here, fourteen years old at the youngest, for 
his son Volunteer 345, who was bred by Mr. Petch, 
of Goodmanham, and who was known as Pom- 
fret’s Volunteer, was foaled in 1824. He was 
never shown till he was twelve years old, and 
then he won at Guisborough. He won at Guis- 
borough in the following year, and again in 1838 
and 1839, and at Whitby he won in 1840. It is 
related of him that he never changed his district 
for eleven years—which is a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance, and a sure sign of his excellence. 


WILLIAM HANSELL. 


The principal lines in tail male have been treated 
of, but before proceeding to notice some of those 
mares whose names have been household words 
in Cleveland, two or three old breeders in Cleveland 
who bred and owned good stallions should be 
mentioned, for they did much for the building up 
of the modern breed and, indeed, had it not been 
for them it is questionable whether there would 
have been any Cleveland Bays left at the present 
time. Mr. William Hansell, of Castleton, and 
two of his horses have already been mentioned. 
To those may be added Bay Chilton 25, by Bay 
Chilton 24, whose blood still comes in occasionally 
through Luck’s All 186; Conqueror 77, also known as 
Conqueror of England and Conqueror of Yorkshire, 
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whose descendants, through his son Roseberry 
259, are still to be found; Duke of Cleveland 95, 
Golden Pippin 129, Pride of England 228, and 
Skinningrove 279. Skinningrove has a few descend- 
ants, and there are or were some useful mares in 
the Whitby district descended from Roseberry 
259. But Mr. Hansell, we are told, was the largest 
owner of Cleveland Bay stallions in the country, 
and yet the above are all the horses of which any 
record could be found as belonging to him. 


Mr. York, oF WoRSALL. 


It isas the breeder of that great horse Wonderful 
Lad 361 that Mr. Harry York owes his fame as a 
horse breeder, for though he bred some useful 
horses they were completely eclipsed by the record 
of Wonderful Lad, both in the show-yard and at 
the stud. He was foaled in 1851, and was by 
Cleveland Lad 69, a horse that strained back to 
the Hob Hill horse through his great grandam, who 
was full sister to Barnaby 15. His dam was by 
Wonderful 357, a well-known prize winner in his 
day,* and the other crosses given are Luck’s All 
178 and Summercock 304 (Jordison’s). A re- 
markably well-bred horse, uniting some of the 
best blood in the country, Wonderful Lad 
showed wonderful quality, and it was no doubt 
entirely owing to an accident that he was kept 
in his native country. Nor in all _ probability 
was Mr. York any worse off for keeping him. 
For, notwithstanding his accident, he was capa- 
ble of being shown, and at Stokesley in 1856 he 
was first in a good class of nine, and he won in 
good company at Middlesbrough four years later. 
In 1860 and again in the following year medals 
were awarded to him as the sire of the best foals in 
the Cleveland Agricultural Society’s show-yard, 
and in 1863 Prince of Denmark 233 and Yorkshire 
Lad 365, two sons of his, both of which were bred 
by Mr. York, were shown at the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society’s show at South Stockton (now known 
as Thornaby), the former winning in the class of 
Cleveland Bay stallions and the latter taking second 
honours in the class for two-year-old Coaching 
stallions. After the show the two were sold at 
good prices to go abroad. Other stallions by 
Wonderful Lad were Captain Cook 44, King George 
the Third 164, Lucky Lad 190, Roseberry 264, 
Sportsman 297, Yatton Lad 364, and Whalebone 355: 
He was also the sire of two famous mares, Wonderful 
Lass and Sunflower. 


Mr. JoHN Ricuarpson’s Horsks. 


Mr. John Richardson, of Langbarugh, near 
Great Ayton, was a great breeder of Cleveland 
Bay horses. He had some very good mares, and 
bred some stallions of which Drainer 89 was far 


a 
* Wonderful won a prize of 100 guineas at Ripon, on 
April 1st, 18109. 
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and away the best. His sire was V ictory 336 of 
the Milner’s Volunteer 338, Barley Harvest 417 
family. His dam was full of old Tommy Master- 
man’s best blood, Skyrocket 280 and Scrafton 428, 
and he was entitled to the reputation of one of the 
sires of his day. His blood is still in existence 
through Thornbrough, all other lines being practi- 
cally extinct. Another of Mr. Richardson’s horses, 
Yatton Lad 364, was a rare bred one, by Wonderful 
Lad 361, and went back through Nimrod, Nailor 208 
and Forester 108a (Masterman’s) to the dam of 
Drainer 89. Curiously enough he was short of 
quality, a fault which was seldom to be found in 
any of Wonderful Lad’s stock. However that 
may be, he was the sire of an exceptionally 
stylish horse in Brilliant 42, whose son Sportsman 
299 was certainly one of the best horses of his day. 
There is plenty of his blood to be found in the 
Stud Book, for Brilliant was the sire of Mr. R. i 
Sayer’s 34 Darling, the dam of Circumnavigator 
and Admiral 5, the latter the sire of some useful 
horses, of Mr. James Hindson’s 89 Gipsy Queen, 
and of Mr. Jackson’s No. 102 Trimmer, all of them 
good breeders. 


SOME CLEVELAND MARES: PEART’S DARLING, 


The Arabs trace the pedigrees of their horses 
through the dam’s side, and in so doing they show 
their practical wisdom ; and though the Cleveland 
Bay breeders, like other English breeders, record 
the pedigrees of their favourites in the conventional 
way, they have some of the Arab’s love and ad- 
miration for their mares. Amongst Cleveland Bay 
breeders of a byegone day no mare was a greater 
favourite than Tommy Peart’s ‘‘ awd meear,”’ 
Darling. Fortunately there are plenty of records 
about Darling and her doings. Her dam Jolly 
was by Admiral 3—a son of Mr. John Richardson’s 
Drainer 897—and her dam got the Hob Hill horse 
strain through Barnaby 15, so that she was a rare 
bred one as far as her pedigree was known. Jolly 
bred for her owner fourteen foals, only one of which 
was kept asa stallion. This was a colt by Illustrious 
Stranger 156. He does not seem to have had a 
name given him, and so far as I can gather he left 
no stock in England. 

But Jolly’s fame as a brood mare depends upon 
the two sisters Damsel and Darling, both of whom 
were by Master George. Damsel was sold to Mr. 
John Robinson, of Hutton Rudby, who won several 
prizes with her. He also bred some good hunters 
from her by thoroughbred horses, but the best 
of her produce was undoubtedly Sunflower, who 
was purchased by the late Mr. Robinson Watson, 
of Stainton Vale, for whom she did yeoman’s service, 

Darling was the best known of Jolly’s produce. 
She was foaled in 1849 (?), and was never shown 
as a foal. As a yearling she was shown at the 
Cleveland Show only, and was second in a very 
good class. As a two-year-old she won in a strong 
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class, and as a three-year-old she was second in 
good company in a class of three-year-old fillies, 
notwithstanding that she had a foal at foot. 

The following year at Middlesbrough she was 
left out in the cold for the only time in her life, and 
at the Cleveland Show at Guisborough in the 
following year she won in a class of twenty, amongst 
which were the best mares of the day, but not till 
after a hard tussle. As a six-year-old she won 
at Stokesley and at Yarm; and the following year 
she was second in the Cleveland Bay brood mare 
class and first in the Coaching brood mare class 
at Stokesley. She also won as a Cleveland Bay 
brood mare and asa Coaching brood mare at Hutton 
Rudby in either that or the preceding year. From 
that time she was either first or second every time 
she was shown, but no record of her prizes was 
kept, and the above list is given from Mr. Peart’s 
recollections. When Lord of the Manor was sold 
at three years old it was said that Darling and 
Damsel and their produce had won upwards of 
£100 in prizes, which was a very good performance 
when it is taken into consideration that shows were 
few in those days and prizes of but small value. 

It is not every mare that breeds half a dozen 
high-class stallions, but Darling did. They were 
Master Thomas by Cleveland Lad 69, Lord of the 
Manor 566 by Wonderful Lad 361, Brilliant 560, 
Captain Cook 44, and Roseberry 264. Lord of the 
Manor was a_ handsome, stylish horse, with fine 
action. When he was a yearling he was first, 
and a filly from Jolly was second in a strong class 
of Cleveland Bays, and afterwards of Coaching 
horses at Hutton Rudby, and at the Cleveland Show 
at Guisborough they repeated their notable per- 
formance. Mr. Robinson, of Hutton Rudby, gave 
{100 for him, and sold him at three years old 
to Mr. George Holmes, of Beverley, for £200. 

Brilliant 569 was foaled in 1860. Like his full 
brothers, he was a very handsome horse, but he did 
not stop long in England, for the late Admiral 
Chaloner bought him for Lord Fitzwilliam for 
£100. He stood at Coollatin, in Ireland, where Lord 
Fitzwilliam had. established a Cleveland Bay Stud, 
and it is only through two mares by him which 
went to Mr. James Lowther’s stud at Wilton, 
near Redcar, that his blood is to be found. 

Roseberry was bred by Mr. James Pearson, of 
Aireyholme, into whose hands the old mare came, 
and was foaled in 1867. He left one good horse 
in the country before he was sold at a good figure 
to go to America, the purchaser being Capt. Jordan. 

Another stallion bred by Darling was Brilliant 
42 by Yatton Lad 364. Like his grandsire Wonder- 
ful Lad, he happened an accident when young, 
displacing a hip joint. It was fortunate for the 
country that he did so, for he would certainly have 
been sold at a big price to go abroad had he been 
perfectly sound. His services were secured for 
the country by his accident, and he filled it with 
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good stock, whilst through his son Sportsman 299 
come some of the best horses and mares of the 
present day. 

There is only one pure bred mare from old Darling 
of whom any record is left. She was by Wonderful 
Lad 361, and was foaled in 1862. She took two 
first prizes and one second as a yearling, and was 
then sold to Mr. Thomas Darrell, of West Ayton, 
for whom she bred Duke of Cleveland 97, Roseberry 
580 and the dam of Duke of Ryedale 08. 


Mr. ROBINSON WATSON’s SUNFLOWER. 


Another mare by Master George that made for 
herself a great reputation was Mr. John Robinson’s 
mare of Hutton Rudby. Her dam was by Admiral 
3 and grandam by Barnaby 15, so she had a double 
cross of the Hob Hill horse. A famous mare in 
her day, she is now remembered only as the dam 
of Mr. Robinson Watson’s Sunflower. 

Well bred as Sunflower was she should have been an 
exceptionally good brood mare, but she was a com- 
parative failure at the stud—the only instance of a 
high-class Cleveland mare proving so which has come 
to the knowledge of the writer. She was generally 
mated to a thoroughbred horse, and she only bred 
one that could be called a really good one. Thirty- 
four first prizes, four champion cups and seven 
seconds show that she was kept pretty busy during 
the best of her breeding years, and this probably 
accounts for her comparative failure as a brood 
mare. 

GEORGIANA. 

Georgiana was another great mare by Master 
George. She was off a Shortlegs 276 mare, and 
was a very successful breeder, but she does not seem 
to have been shown herself. At any rate there is no 
record of her successes. 


Mr. SAYER’S DARLING. 


Mr. Sayer’s Darling was by Brilliant 42—Brisk 
by Baylock 30. The old mare, Brisk, was the 
property of Mr. John Sayer, and was on her dam’s 
side descended from a good old-fashioned sort, 
Cleveland 60, Short Legs 276 and Dreadnought go, 
the latter one of the Barley Harvest strain through 
Agar’s Rainbow 244, the grandsire of the Rainbow 
whose name was changed to King George the Fourth. 
She was shown a few times as a foal, yearling, and 
two-year-old and won a few prizes, but after two 
years old the show-yard knew her no more. She 
bred some useful horses, amongst them a stallion 
by Master Thomas that was sold to go abroad, and 
No. 30 Darling. 

Darling was bred by Mr. R. J. Sayer, who suc- 
ceeded his father on the Anngrove Farm, where he 
lived for many years. She was foaled in 1866 and 
was a very late foal, consequently it was not till the 
Stokesley Show that she was shown. 

Who that was there will ever forget that Stokesley 
Show? The Show was fixed for Thursday. The 
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Roseberry. 


The property of Mr. F. E. C. Dobson. 
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Pitch and Toss (1204). 


The property of Mr. J. Welford. 3y Luck’s All out of Madam. 
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Herbert, Whitby. 


Hetty (949). 


The property of Mr. George Elders. _By Pitch and Toss out of Lady Stainthorpe. 
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Aislaby Beauty (1169) and foal. 


The property of Mr. George Elders, 


By Prince George out of Hetty. 
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Madam II. (977). 


The property of Mr. John Lett. By Luck’s All out of Madam, 
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Madeline (1088). 


The property of Mr. John Lett. By Speciality out of Madam II. 
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Rothbury (2306). 


The property of Mr. Frank H. Stericker. By Leveret out of Daisy Queen. 
Winner of the First Prize (Two-year-olds) at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, rgor. 
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Radium (1690). 


The property of Mr. Frank H. Stericker. By Pitch and Toss out of Westerdale Princess. 
Winner of the First Prize and Champion Challenge Plate at the Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s Show, 1906, 
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summer had been cold and wet, and the week before 
the Show the rain came down in torrents. It rained 
again on Monday, and the rain fell incessantly the 
whole of the Tuesday, Tuesday night and Wednes- 
day, only clearing up late on the Wednesday night. 
Whitby Show was held on the Wednesday and 
there were only about twenty people on the show 
ground, and there was some talk of holding the 
show on the town green. However, it was decided 
to hold the show on the following day, which was 
rendered possible by liberal use of straw in the 
places where the water had stood the longest. 

And it was at this postponed show, with a long 
way the worst of the handicap in point of age that 
Darling made her first appearance in a show ring. 
That she was “in it” was evident from the first, but 
the judges did not agree and at last Mr. John 
Outhwaite was called in to give his casting vote, 
which he did in favour of Darling, greatly to the 
delight of Mr. John Richardson. For Darling was 
a granddaughter of his horse, Yatton Lad, of whom 
he thought much as a sire, and his opinion of the 
blood was finding confirmation in the third genera- 
tion. Up to the year 1882, Darling was frequently 
shown and she was always in the front rank, and 
very often a winner. Indeed, she may be said to 
have farmed the Cleveland Bay prizes for which 
she was eligible at the Stokesley Show. She was 
a very good brood mare, two of her produce having 
made a mark as stallions and brought a good price. 
These were Circumnavigator by Captain Cook 45, 
through whom comes a Master George cross. This 
horse was purchased by Mr. John Lett for Mr. G. E. 
Brown, of Illinois, the price being a very good one. 
The other stallion, Admiral 5, was a very useful 
horse. He was travelled for a season or two in 
Cleveland and sired some very good saddle and 
harness horses from light mares. 75 Mettle was, 
however, the best of her produce. An own sister 
to Circumnavigator, she was a big, fine mare with 
plenty of bone and good action. 

As a foal, she won at the Cleveland Show at 
Guisbrough and at Loftus and was second in a large 
class at Stokesley, where first prize was won by Mr. 
Messrs. R. and F. Smith’s filly by Wonderful, dam 
by Champion. The winner was sold for £40, and 
the late Mr. Thomas Petch, of Skelton Barns, bought 
the second for £30. These were big prices, for the 
seventies were not the palmy days of the Cleveland 
Bay breed. 

As a yearling, she was second at Loftus and 
Whitby, and the following year she won at Skelton 
and was second at the Cleveland Show at Saltburn 
and at Loftus. In 1879, she was first at the Cleve- 
land Show at Middlesbrough, at Skelton, at 
Castleton, where she also took the Champion Cup, 
and at Whitby and was second at Loftus. The 
succeeding year found her winning at the Cleveland 
Show at Redcar, at Skelton, at Whitby, and at 
Castleton, where she also took the Champion Cup, 
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and second at Loftus. There is no record of what 
she did between 1880 and 1884, but she was shown 
occasionally and picked up a prize or two, and in 
1884 she was shown in the Family Class at Guis- 
borough, and won. She was shown once or twice 
afterwards, but I have no record of what she did. 
Altogether, Mettle won upwards of twenty first 
prizes. 


Mr. HINDson’s Srar. 


No account of the Cleveland Bay would be 
perfect which omitted a_ brief record of Mr. 
James Hindson’s Star. At one time, no man 
had a better lot of mares than Mr. Hindson, 
and perhaps he never had a better mare than 
Star. She was foaled in 1862 and was by Grand 
Turk 138, dam by Bay Thornton 35. She was 
shown as a foal at Whitby, but only got second 
prize, the winner having superior quality, as was 
to be looked for when he was by a thoroughbred 
horse, and he had no business in the class. She was 
also second at Castleton. As a two-year-old, she 
was second at Castleton and Whitby. She was 
second as a brood mare at Loftus two years running 
and won in the following year, but the late Mr. 
Hindson, from whom I had these particulars many 
years ago, could not give me the exact dates. 

Her great performances in the show ring, how- 
ever, were at Hinderwell. In 1871, she won 
there in an open class of eight Coaching Brood 
Mares ; was second in a class of twelve Cleve- 
land Bay Brood mares; and won the Cup for 
the best Cleveland or Coaching Brood mare in the 
district in a class of twenty. In 1872, she won as 
a Coaching Brood mare in a district class of four ; 
was first in an open class of eleven Cleveland Bay 
Brood mares and won the Cup for the best Cleveland 
Bay or Coaching Brood mare in the district in a 
class of seven. In 1873, she won in a class of four 
Coaching Brood mares and in 1874, she won in a 
class of nine Coaching Brood mares. 

These details were given to me Many years ago 
by Mr. Laverick, the secretary of the Hinderwell 
Agricultural Society, but there was a Hinderwell 
Champion Cup in Mr. Hindson’s possession which 
he did not account for and which Mr. Hindson 
thought was won by Star. 

When Star won at Hinderwell in 1871, she beat 
Porritt’s famous old Buck Rush mare, who was the 
dam of Fidius Dius, Wonderful Lady, and other 
celebrated winners. 


ANOTHER STAR. 


This was Mr. Stainthorpe’s Star, and she was bred 
the same way as Mr. Hindson’s mare of the same 
name and was in all probability an own sister to 
her and bred by Mr. Hindson. She was at any rate 
a sister in blood, being by Grand Turk x 38, dam by 
Bay Thornton 35. She was a year older than Mr. 
James Hindson’s mare and was a beautifully-shaped 
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mare, rather dark in colour, but without a white hair 
on her. Her head and neck were well put on, her 
shoulders well placed and her quarters long and 
elegant; she had plenty of bone of good quality 
and was a fine mover. Her show yard record is a 
good one, upwards of thirty first prizes having gone 
her way, though she never went very far from home 
for them. Castleton, Loftus, Hinderwell, Whitby 
and the Cleveland Agricultural Society’s Shows 
made her hunting ground, and a very happy hunting 
ground it was. On one occasion she defeated Mr. 
Robinson Watson’s Sunflower. 

At the stud she was a great success, but, like the 
dam of Wonderful Lass, she had only one pure bred 
foal. 

WONDERFUL Lapy. 

This was Wonderful Lady by Wonderful 359, a 
son of Wonderful Lad 361, straining back on his 
dam’s side to Hansell’s Roseberry through Bay 
Beverley 22 and Cleveland 59, 

Wonderful Lady was a big powerful mare, stand- 
ing fully 16 hands 2 inches, on a good short leg and 
in outline and general character she very much 
resembled her dam. She had rather a big head— 
many big Cleveland mares have big heads—but 
she carried it well and her action was a strong point 
in her favour. She was foaled on May 18th, 1870, 
and probably this accounts for the fact that on her 
first two appearances in the show ring she got no 
higher up than “ Highly Commended.” But she 
won in a good class of foals at the Cleveland Show 
at Guisborough and took a couple of firsts at Hinder- 
well, so she may be said to have had a fair season 
to begin with. As a yearling she took two first 
and two second prizes, the only times shown. In 
the following year she did much better, for she won 
at Loftus, Darlington, the Cleveland Show at 
Redcar, Castleton, Whitby and Northallerton, and 
was second at Stokesley. Her second at Stokesley 
is worth a moment’s notice. The coaching judges 
were pressed for time and the hunting judges had 
to help them out, and the result was that a well- 
bred filly by Bass Rock, whose right to be shown 
in the class at all is open to argument, took premier 
honours. By a famous hunter sire, she was pretty 
certain to take the eye of hunter judges. 

In 1873 seven first prizes and two seconds out 
of nine attempts is a good record. At Hinderwell 
she took three first prizes in one day, viz., for 
Cleveland Bay brood mares (district), Cleveland or 
Coaching brood mares (district) and for Cleveland 
brood mares open—a fine performance for a three- 
year-old. She was shown ten times in 1874, and 
was somehow entirely overlooked at Castleton, but 
she took eight firsts and one second in this year. 

_ She was shown seven times in 1875, and won 
five times. On the other two occasions she was 
shown she did not get into the honour list at all, 
much to the chagrin of her owner, who attributed 
her defeat to the fact that she had been very heavily 
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worked during the spring and early summer, owing 
to his changing farms. 

She had a good year the following year. She 
began by taking premier honours at the Cleveland 
Show at South Stockton, and she won at Darlington 
the next day. Then came a first at Hinderwell, 
two firsts at Castleton, and a second to Mr. Martin 
Robinson’s mare at Leyburn, and a_ successful 
season was wound up by her winning at Stokesley 
and Northallerton. Six first prizes and one second 
is her record for 1877. It was at Darlington that 
she was second, and here she had a great mare 
indeed in front of her in Mr. John Kirby’s Flora, 
and there were also eleven good mares behind her. 
She won as a Cleveland Bay brood mare and also 
as a Coaching brood mare at Whitby, and there the 
late Mr. John Kirby gave 120 guineas for her. 
She had a few local engagements so was not delivered 
for a fortnight, and during that fortnight she picked 
up £38 for Mr. Stainthorpe. Mr. Kirby won with 
her at the Cleveland Show at Saltburn in 1878, 
and then sold her to Mr. Olde to goto Germany. She 
was shown in England sixty times, she won forty- 
seven first prizes, eight seconds, took two highly 
commended cards and was passed over three times. 

As a brood mare it has been stated that she was 
not a success. This is a statement, however, which 
requires some qualification. She had a very useful 
colt foal at foot when Mr. Kirby bought her, but 
it unfortunately went wrong. She was also in foal 
to Bay Splendour 33 at the time, and had a fine 
filly foal which got into the Derwent and was 
drowned. This was sheer bad luck on both occa- 
sions. Of her other stock there is nothing particular 
to say. They were ordinary. But if ordinary in 
themselves they proved—or at any rate one of 
them proved to be the foundation of one of the 
most unique studs of Cleveland Bays which is to be 


found at the present day, that of Mr. George Elders, - 


of Aislaby. 
Mr. WELFORD’s DEPPER STRAIN. 

No strain has had a more beneficent effect on 
the Cleveland Bay breed than that of Mr. Welford’s 
Depper. The original Depper was bred by Mr. 
John Wood, of Skelton Green, and sold by him to 
Mr. Heslop, a brewer residing at Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees. She was a fine mare but was a 
little too light for the brewer’s waggon, for which 
she was purchased, so Mr. Heslop exchanged her 
for a heavier horse with Mr. Welford’s father. 
She was never shown until she was fifteen years 
old, and three first prizes and three seconds in the 
half-dozen occasions which she appeared in a show 
yard is a very good record for a mare that started 
so late in life. She was a rare bred one, by Otton- 
burgh 222, dam by Nimrod 218, a great grandson 
of the Hob Hill horse, grandam by Victory 337, 
through whom comes another cross of the Hob 
Hill Horse and great grandam by Ralph Jackson’s 
Forester 108. 
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She bred fifteen foals, of eleven of which there is 
no record beyond the fact that most of them went 
to London dealers at remunerative prices. Her 
offspring recorded in the Stud Book are IoI Trimmer 
by Lively 172 (by Barnaby 18) foaled in 1864 ; 
103 Trimmer by Barnaby 18, foaled in i a 
Trimmer by Fidius Dius 107, foaled in 1876, and 
Newton 216 by Sportsman 299, foaled in 1879, 
when the old mare was twenty-four years old. 

The first Trimmer was shown five times and took 
a second prize in 1868 at Hinderwell ; a second 
prize at the same place in the following year, and 
in 1870 she was first at Loftus and Whitby and 
second at Hinderwell. Then she was sold ‘to go 
go abroad, but not before she had bred her owner 
a good filly to carry on the line. This was 30 Daisy 
by Wonderful 359, a mare that made a fair mark 
in the show ring in her day, and a great mark at 
the stud, for from her are descended some of the 
best Cleveland Bays of the day. As a foal she 
won at Loftus and Hinderwell, as a yearling she 
won at Whitby, and was second at the Cleveland 
Show at Guisborough. As a two-year-old she is 
credited with first prizes at Whitby and Danby, 
and as a three-year-old she won at Darlington and 
was second at Loftus, at the Cleveland Show at 
Redcar, and Whitby. In 1873 she took first prizes 
at Loftus and Danby, and in the previous year she 
bred one of the greatest mares of her day. 

The second Trimmer was also a very successful 
mare in the show ring. She only made one mark 
as a foal, viz., at Hinderwell, where she was second. 
As a yearling she won at Whitby and Danby, and 
as a two-year-old she was in winning form at Whitby, 
Danby, Loftus, Stokesley and Darlington, and was 
second at the Cleveland Show at Middlesbrough 
and Northallerton. In 1875 she won at Whitby 
and was second at Darlington, Loftus and Danby, 
and in the following year she was second at Danby. 
Then she happened an accident which effectually 
put an end to her show-yard career, but happily 
it did not affect her utility as a brood mare. She 
was the dam of Conqueror 80, who was the sire 
of some very good mares. 

The third Trimmer began her show-yard career 
by winning as a foal at Loftus and Hawsker, and 
taking third prize at Whitby. Next year she won 
at Loftus, Danby, Hinderwell and Wilton and 
Eston, and was second at Whitby. In 1878, when 
a two-year-old, she won at Loftus, Wilton and 
Eston ; at Hinderwell for brood mares, and also 
for two-year-old fillies, and was second at Whitby 
and Danby. In the following year she was only 
shown as a brood mare, and was first at Loftus, 
Skelton, Wilton and Eston, Whitby and Hinder- 
well, and second at Danby. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF TRACING CLEVELAND 
BAY PEDIGREES. 


With the notice of Mr. Welford’s Depper strain the 
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tecords of the old strains of Cleveland Bays may 
fitly be brought to a close. The difficulties which 
have to be contended with are incalculable and it 
may well be that many of my deductions are not 
strictly accurate, though I have never made any 
statement for which I did not think there was 
sufficient evidence, direct or collateral. Some idea 
may be formed of the difficulties of the task from 
the fact that out of the 581 stallions foaled before 
1880 registered in the Stud Book, 188, close 
upon one-third of the whole number divide twenty- 
five names amongst them. There are actually 
thirty-three without a name at all: of Volunteers, 
there are seventeen; Luck’s All claims fifteen, and 
Sportsman fourteen. N early a seventh of the whole 
number have thus only three names amongst them. 
Then of horses bearing the name of Barnaby and 
Roseberry, there are eight each; of Champion 
Forester and Nailor, seven each ; of Cleveland, nine ; 
of Golden Hero, Golden Pippin, General Benefit, 
Governor, Rainbow, Duke of Cleveland and Sky- 
rocket, there are five each; and of Admiral, Con- 
queror, King George (as well as a King George III. 
and King George IV.), King William (as well as a 
King William the first and two King William the 
seconds), Regulator, Summercock, Surprise, Topper 
and Wonderful, four each. When it is also taken 
into consideration that many of the horses of the 
same name were contemporaries ; that a very great 
number of those who drew up the stallion cards from 
which the bulk of the pedigrees have been compiled 
had not the slightest respect for dates; and that 
the adjectives, “‘ young” and “old,” were used in such 
indiscriminate fashion as to be perfectly bewildering, 
the difficulty of getting something approaching 
order out of such a chaos may well be conceived. 
It would be amusing were it not exasperating to find 
the Young Cleveland or the Young Champion of one 
card, the Old Cleveland and the Old Champion of 
the next you pick up. 

Of the mares again thirty out of a hundred and 
seventeen registered in the second volume divide 
the names of Blossom, Bonny, Depper, Darling, 
Fanny, Polly and Trimmer amongst them, and there 
are also variants of Bonny—in Bonnie, Bonny 2nd 
and Young Bonnie. How Many more there would 
have been it is impossible to say, but wiser counsels 
happily prevailed and when the Stud Book was 
published, many names were changed by their 
owners to more distinctive ones.* 
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* It is not intended to imply that Cleveland Bay breeders 
are any worse with respect to the naming or not naming their 
horses than others, but merely to point out that with respect 
to Cleveland Bays which were, as it were, taken for granted 
for so many years, and of which few records were kept, this 
carelessness in naming or indifference to naming has caused 
exceptional difficulties. During the last twenty years there 
has been no difficulty about naming, though some owners 
forget to give name or full pedigree when entering their 
horses at shows. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Mr. J. B. Lloyd’s description of his old stallion 
in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal gives 
a very good idea of a Cleveland Bay of the old 
school. ‘‘ When old Cleveland was at his full 
size,” said he, “he measured 16 hands 14 inches 
high, 9 inches round the pastern, 10 inches round 
below the knee, 21 inches round the arm, 153 inches 
round the knee, and 6 ft. 10 inches round the girth. 
When measured he was in good condition, but not 
what you would call full of flesh, his legs as clean 
as a racehorse.”’ 

That old “Cleveland” was a very powerful horse 
is quite certain, probably an exceptionally powerful 
horse. At any rate it is quite certain that there 
are very few Cleveland Bays of the present day 
who would measure 10 inches below the knee and 
g$ inches round the pastern. 


The modern Cleveland Bay may be described as 
standing from 16 hands rx inch to 16 hands 24 
inches, or even 16 hands 3 inches, for in Cleveland 
Bays there is at the present day a tendency to the 
increase of height as in most other breeds of horses, 
But even when tall the Cleveland Bay is near the 
ground, his arms are big and muscular and his bone 
is flat and clean and of the best quality. His 
shoulders are generally well placed and his head 
and neck well set on and well carried, his back 
and loins are powerful and muscular, and his quarters 
long and elegant and very level. The quarters and 
the set on and carriage of the tail are great points 
in the Cleveland Bay, and may indeed be regarded 
as amongst the leading characteristics of the breed. 
The head of the Cleveland Bay is plain, and this 
some are inclined to regard as lack of quality. It 
really isnot. If those big fine mares which were the 
glory of Yorkshire for so many years are to be 
retained, the old-fashioned, so-called plain head 
of the Cleveland Bay sire must be retained also. 
And it must be borne in mind that if the head of the 
Cleveland Bay is plain—that is, plain as opposed to 
pretty—it is a good lean head with full eye, broad 
forehead and broad nostrils and is very well carried. 
Other good characteristics of the Cleveland Bay 
are the density of his bone and the clearness with 
which the sinew is defined. The bone is “ thorough- 
bred ” in character, there is no sponginess about it, 
and it has that hard, cool silky handle which is 
peculiar to all horses that have Eastern blood 
running in their veins. 


The Cleveland Bay’s action is also quite his own. 
He bends his knee well, but it is in a very different 
fashion from the snap of the knee of the hackney. 
His shoulder and hock action, however, are his 
great points. He moves his shoulders with great 
liberty and gets his hocks well under him. He 
covers a lot of ground, so he has a big stride and 
necessarily he gets over a lot of ground without 
undue exertion. 
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Colour demands a word or two. At one time it 
was stated that only the bright golden Bay with 
black points or the yellow Bay were truly bred. 
A dark bay, men would tell you, denoted admixture 
of foreign blood, and they called a dark bay a brown. 
This was, of course, the result of fashion, and the 
man who had horses of the fashionable colour was 
found occasionally belittling the horses of his 
neighbours that were darker in colour and perhaps 
just a trifle better in other respects. Such little 
expedients are not altogether unknown in the 
present day. But as has been shown, a very dark 
bay indeed was frequently to be found amongst 
the older horses. The black points which are but 
seldom seen now, are black zebra-like stripes on 
the arms and thighs, just above the knees and 
hocks. There were occasionally black spots seen 
on the quarters and at one time a black or dark 
list down the back was common. Volunteer 398 
had these black points very strongly accentuated, 
and his descendants for many generations resembled 
him in this respect. Many breeders are even now 
strongly prejudiced against a dark-coloured horse, 
and they will assert stoutly that a horse with any 
dappling must be a cross-bred one. And these 
men will insist strongly on the black points, which 
they say are certainly indicative of purity of blood. 
Their position is hardly logical. The difference 
between the bright golden bay or the lighter, 
fawny bay and dark bay or even dappled bay is 
only one of degree. Darwin makes that especially 
clear. Says he, “Horses occasionally exhibit a 
tendency to become striped over a large portion 
of their bodies, and as we know that stripes readily 
pass into spots and cloudy marks in the varieties 
of the domestic cat and several feline species—even 
the cubs of the uniformly coloured lion being 
spotted with dark marks on a cloudy ground—we 
may suspect that the dappling of the horse, which 
has been noticed by some authors with surprise, 
is a modification or vestige of a tendency to become 
striped.” * If there are more dappled Cleveland 
Bays than there were a hundred years ago, which, of 
course, it is impossible to prove, though the writer’s 
impression is that there are more Cleveland Bays 
inclined to be dappled in places than there were 
when he was a boy, this is easily accounted for 
by Darwin’s theory. 

At any rate Darwin shows pretty clearly that 
the “black points and dappling are practically 
variants of the same colour tendency.” 

The bright bay, however, is much to be preferred, 
and other things being equal, he will always be 
taken rather than the darker horse. Some horses 
too, undoubtedly get darker in colour.t 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. I. p- 56: 

t Of this I had a curious instance some years ago. A 
chestnut hunter, five years old, was a red chestnut, almost 
approaching to sandy. He gradually got darker and 
before he was six years old he was a liver chestnut, 
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‘’ One great feature of 
hardy constitution. 
hardships, he needs 


the Cleveland Bay is his 
He can undergo all kinds of 
no pampering, and he can do 
any kind of harness work. On a farm he is invalu- 
able, for on any but the very strongest land he can 
take half a plough, and on light or medium land he 
will work the Shire or Clydesdale to a standstill, 
his great activity giving him an advantage over 
them, and he has the happy knack, so pleasing to 
an owner, of always coming home with his head 
and tail up. And even on strong clays the Cleve- 
land Bays have been found capable of holding their 
own with the heavier breeds. 

Though the writer would scarcely recommend 
Cleveland Bays for heavy farm work on the strongest 
clays, there is no farm of any size on which a Cleve- 
land Bay mare cannot be made to pay her way, 
and pay it well too. Asa general purpose horse— 
and somehow a general purpose horse is one of the 
most useful on a farm—the Cleveland Bay can 
scarcely be equalled. Of his remarkable longevity 
several instances have already been given. 


CROSSING AND HUNTER BREEDING. 


Mr. Thomas Parrington once made the remark 
that like the Shorthorn amongst cattle, and the 
Leicester amongst sheep, there was no breed of 
horses with which the Cleveland Bay did not cross 
well, and that the most of them he improved. 
We have seen how Mr, J. B. Lloyd took one to 
improve the Gloucestershire cart horses, and it is 
quite within the range of probability that some of 
the quality and character of bone in the Clydesdale 
may be derived from Cleveland ancestors, for cart- 
horse breeders in Scotland favoured and gave 
prizes for horses of the Cleveland Bay stamp. In 
more recent times the Cleveland Bay has been 
crossed with the hackney with the result that some 
excellent harness horses have been bred. 

Then Cleveland Bay mares have been extensively 
used as a foundation for the breeding of weight- 
carrying hunters for a period of over a hundred 
and fifty years.* We have seen how the farmers 
of Pickering crossed their Cleveland mares with 
Jalap, and how the farmers of Yarm crossed _ their 
mares with Old Traveller. There can be no doubt, 
though history is silent on the subject, that it was 
the way in which Traveller’s stock went in the 
hunting field which called the attention of the Duke 
of Cleveland to the merits of that sire. 

And from those times down to the present Cleve- 
land Bay mares have bred many high-class hunters 


*It is curious how ignorant writers are continually 
claiming that someone is trying or about to try breeding 
hunters from Cleveland Bays as an experiment. In the 
present year (1906) it has been claimed as quite a new 
idea which had, indeed, been thought of by another twenty 
years ago, but not carried out on account of the American 
trade. This is absurd, the most elementary knowledge of 
the History of the Cleveland Bay shows that breeding on 
these lines is at least the age I have stated. 
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and have been regularly used to form the basis 
of a hunter stud. Mr. John Maynard, of Harlsey ; 
his son, the late Mr. A. L. Maynard, of Newton 
Hall, for many years master of the North Durham 
Hounds; Mr. Thomas Parrington, and many other 
experienced judges of horses have a great deal to 
tell us about the excellent hunters they have known 
which have been bred from a Cleveland Bay 
foundation. It is interesting to note that Lord 
Middleton and his son, the present Lord Middleton, 
bred from Magic, as she was named, and there 
are, or were till very lately, some descendants of 
hers in the Birdsall stables. 

Mr. George Lascelles also had a good word for 
the hunters bred from Cleveland Bay mares in the 
early half of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Thomas Parrington writes, “There is no 
doubt in my mind that the pure Cleveland Bay 
mare is the best animal from which to breed valuable 
half-bred horses.” And again, “ In my experience 
I have always found stallions of high quality, 
standing about 15 hands 2 inches or 15 hands 
3 inches, on short flat legs, with free action, the best 
to use.” 

Mr. Parrington’s experience should be borne in 
mind by any one whose intention it is to breed 
hunters from Cleveland Bay mares. The general 
type of King’s Premium stallions should be care- 
fully avoided, or disappointment will surely ensue— 
though, of course, some useful harness horses may be 
bred. Grey Leg and Mark Forard are the only 
King’s Premium horses that occur to the writer's 
memory as likely to sire hunters from Cleveland 
Bay mares.* | 

Perhaps these few notes on hunter breeding from 
Cleveland Bays may be fittingly concluded by a 
quotation from a letter written by that fine judge 
and well-known breeder the late Mr. Lumley Hodg- 
son, of Harlsey, to whom I was indebted for much 
valuable information when compiling the first 
volume of the Cleveland Bay Stud Book. Mr. 
Hodgson, it should be said, was himself the owner 
of a very high-class Cleveland Bay in Salesman 271. 

Says he: ‘The old-fashioned and, unhappily, 
virtually extinct Cleveland could ride, hunt, plough, 
and to a short-legged thoroughbred horse breed the 
best of hunters. A pure-bred Cleveland Bay was 
usually, if not invariably, a bay with black legs. 
The old-fashioned Cleveland stallion often got 
admirable hunters out of thoroughbred mares. 
To a thoroughbred horse the Cleveland mares were 
the very best of breeders ; there was nothing better 
than Cleveland mares before they were crossed ; it 
was a saying that they gained a cross of blood every 
fifty miles they went towards London or Malton. 
These famous Yorkshire horses were ruined by the 
fashion that prevailed about the year 1820 for big 

* There have doubtless been others, but I do not happen 


to remember them. Grey Leg I remember as standing out 
quite like the Perion type, which was so successful. 
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flashy 16.2 to 17 hands London carriage horses. 
They crossed the old-fashioned Clevelands with 
all sorts of leggy useless brutes. I knew a Cleveland 
mare that carried a man seventy miles a day for a 
week together. Tommy Miles, of Harlsey, near North- 
allerton, rode his Cleveland mare to York for a 
week together, to have his name called over as a 
jury man; he was in York by nine o’clock every 
morning (thirty-five miles) and slept in his own 
bed at Harlsey (thirty-five miles) every night.” 


VICISSITUDES. 


The question may well be asked why such a breed 
of horses was allowed to decay ? For that it did 
decay, indeed, that it fell out of favour—was taken 
into favour again, and again fell out of favour— 
perhaps more than either once or twice, is 
unquestionable. 

The first heavy blow dealt to the Cleveland Bay 
breed was undoubtedly the fashion of the Regency 
days to which Mr. Lumley Hodgson alludes—the 
fashion for tall horses and diminutive tigers. This 
- fashion, however, must have set in before the date 
assigned to it by Mr. Hodgson, for in the Farmer’s 
Magazine for 1823 there is an article which 
speaks of the adoption of a lighter horse for 
London carriages, and that in consequence the 
Cleveland Bay became nearly extinct till ‘the 
excellence of the breed for agricultural purposes 
was noticed by some practical farmers in the North 
of England, who for several years back have been 
exerting themselves to revive the breed.” 

These gentlemen have already been noticed, and 
it has been shown how well they succeeded in their 
endeavours. But, like their successors of a later 
date, they had another difficulty to contend against 
as well as fashion. The very excellence of the 
breed proved a handicap. Whether Mr. Lloyd 
took a stallion into Gloucestershire or whether 
someone else bought a mare to breed hunters from 
it is very certain that they bought the best. Especi- 
ally did the best mares go out of the country,* 
and with a few exceptions only comparatively 
moderate mares were left to breed from. This a 
few years of steady and scientific breeding could 
soon improve, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century a great deal was done in the way of im- 
proving the mares. But with the best mares taken 
out of the country, and with disappointment 
resulting from breeding from moderate animals of 
both sexes, the breed got out of repute. The 
writer has in these later days heard men who should 
have known better abusing Cleveland Bays as 
everything that was to be avoided in horse breeding. 
‘Soft, unsound, with delicate constitution, they 
are no use,”’ said one. Yet it is questionable whether 
he ever saw half a dozen really well-bred Cleveland 
Bays in his life. 


* A modern instance of this will be given later on. 
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It was in the seventies that the Cleveland Bay 
breed was at its lowest ebb. A grey mare had won 
in the Cleveland Bay brood mare class at Whitby, 
and had been allowed to take the prize away— 
at Whitby above all places, right in the heart of 
Cleveland Bay land! Badly filled classes and the 
“ crabbing” which was constantly indulged in at 
the expense of the old breed, caused most agricul- 
tural societies to remove the Cleveland Bay section 
from their prize schedules. At Whitby and at 
Stokesley Clevelands were seen no more, and at last 
the Cleveland Agricultural Society had only two 
classes—one for brood mares and another for foals, 
and at Hinderwell alone was the full number of 
classes kept open. Then an attempt was made to 
get the Cleveland Bay brood mare class struck out of 
the Cleveland Agricultural Society’s prize schedule, 
and it was only owing to the vigorous protests of 
Sir A. E. Pease and the writer and after a close 
division that the classes were kept in. 


THe Last . REvivat. 


But when things are at the worst they frequently 
mend. As had been the case in the twenties so it was 
in the later seventies and eighties. A few men had 
kept breeding carefully, and even when things were 
at a low ebb, good ones were occasionally sold for 
big prices. The late Mr. Joseph Knaggs, for example, 
sold a good mare into the Midlands for 200 guineas 
and other good prices were realized. 

Then in the early eighties, two famous brood 
mares made their appearance, Mr. George Codling’s 
11 Blossom and Mr. John Welford’s 70 Madam, and 
their meeting at the various shows was looked 
forward to with great interest. Just at this time, 
too, there were a few useful young ones coming out 
and a Cleveland Bay class attracted a good deal of 
attention at the North Country shows where they 
were shown. Then in 1883, when the Royal 
Agricultural Society visited York, Mr. Thomas 
Parrington with great difficulty got a class for Cleve- 
land Bay mares and foals into the schedule, and 
though this resulted in a walk-over for Mr. W. D. 
Petch’s fine mare 52 Fanny, there was another mare 
entered who had to be withdrawn owing to the 
death of her foal and it was found that many more 
would have been entered had it not been for the 
early date at which the entries closed and the fact 
that many of the best mares were foaling late. 
Careful enquiry elicited the fact that there were 
plenty of mares and stallions in the country left 
and the situation was regarded as by no means 
hopeless. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CLEVELAND 
Bay Horse Society. 


In 1883, Breed Societies were in the air. The 
success of the Shire Horse Society had followed close 
on that of the Clydesdale Horse Society, and the 
Hackney Horse Society had just been formed and 
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the Stud Book published, and some enthusiastic 
admirers of the Cleveland Bay were of opinion that 
the day was not too far gone to bring out a Cleveland 
Bay Stud Book. Accordingly Sir A. E. Pease, Mr. J. 
P. Sowerby and Mr. F. E. C. Dobson met the writer 
at West Moor House, Marton-in-Cleveland in the 
November of 1883, and after the evidence had been 
carefully gone through it was considered that there 
was plenty of material to justify the formation of 
a Cleveland Bay Horse Society, and to admit of the 
publication of a Stud Book. 

A public meeting was held at Stockton-on-Tees 
in the following January, Mr. Thomas Parrington 
in the chair, and the Cleveland Bay Horse Society 
was formed. 

THE FOoREIGN TRADE. 

It was perhaps the reverse of advantageous to 
the breed that there should have been such a 
remarkable boom in the foreign trade just about the 
time when the Cleveland Bay Horse Society was 
established. No doubt, to a very considerable 
extent the brisk trade was of service to the Society. 
It brought an influx of members; it incited more 
to breed, and what was of still greater importance, 
it caused them to register their stock and to search 
out old records and papers to establish the past 
breeding of their mares. But that the breed itself 
suffered, I am firmly convinced. The best horses, 
and, what was still more unfortunate, the best mares 
went out of the country. It is true that there were 
some buyers, who, to use the words of the late Mr. 
John Kirby, were “ useful members of society ; they 
bought a baddish horse at a biggish figure.” But 
there were plenty of men who knew what they 
wanted and who would have it. And as they were 
willing to pay the price, of course they met with 
sellers. 

Then there was another thing which had an effect 
onthe breed. As soon as it was brought prominently 
to public notice, people began to look after the 
mares for the purposes of crossing. As was the case 
earlier in the history of the breed, too, they would 
only have the best, and many good mares were 
taken out of the country to breed hunters or even 
to cross with Hackneys, whose loss was keenly felt 
at home. 

The late Duke of Hamilton, for example, bought 
nine Cleveland Bay and Coaching mares, and 
perhaps such a lot of mares was never seen together, 
except in a show field. These were 11 Blossom (Mr. 
Codling’s) ; 3 Artemis and 60 Landlady from Mr. 
Lowther‘s Wilton Stud; 124 Begum (Mr. Letts’) ; 
141 Comely (Mr. W. S. Dixon’s, bred by Mr. John 
Foster) ; 163 Ensdale (Mr. V. Prodham’s, bred by 
Mr. G. Hogarth) ; 243 Pride of the Village (Mr. Letts’ 
bred by Mr. Snowden) ; and 262 The Nun (Mr. Letts’ 
bred by Mr. Matthew Rudsdale); the other was a 
Coaching mare. The breed was sure to suffer when 
such mares as these were taken out of the country, 
and their value may perhaps best be estimated by 
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the fact that when the Duke asked if nine moré 
such mares could be found to go to Austria for a 
friend of his the commission was declined. 

And what the Duke of Hamilton did on a large 
scale, others were doing on a smaller one, and mares 
were going all over the country, to Cumberland, to 
Northumberland, into Cheshire, and into the South, 
as well as to America, Germany, Portugal and other 
Continental countries. 

And except in the hands of a few staunch breeders, 
who would as soon think of cutting their right hands 
off as of selling a good mare, unless they had another 
of the same line coming on, the good mares were 
few and far between, and when the slump came, as it 
was inevitable that it would come, many began to 
breed half-bred horses from their Cleveland mares. 

So it came about that there was a shortage of 
high-class horses and the old abuse of the breed 
began to be heard. But again there is a recovery, 
which is perhaps being built on a surer foundation 
than that of twenty years ago. Some good studs 
have been established in different parts of the 
kingdom and good classes of Cleveland Bays attract 
attention at the leading shows. Whether the 
modern horses are as good as they were twenty 
years ago may perhaps be open to argument. They 
are certainly, for reasons that have been pointed 
out, not so numerous. 

But one thing can be confidently asserted, and 
that is, that there is sufficient material to build up 
the breed to its former state of prosperity, and it 
is the fault of breeders and owners if one of England’s 
fine old breeds of horses, a breed with a history 
which is unique, is suffered to decay and die out. 


THE YORKSHIRE COACH HORSE.* 


The Yorkshire Coach Horse, as a distinct breed, 
is compared with the Cleveland Bay of modern 
origin. It has claims to respectable antiquity 
however, and certainly has a history of over a 
hundred years. But much difficulty as there was 
in getting the Cleveland Bay history together, there 
has been still more with the Yorkshire Coach Horse. 
A great deal of very interestIng information may be 
hidden away in old desks in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, but all efforts to obtain the knowledge 
I wanted have been in vain. Here and there there 
has been a gleam of light thrown on the early 
history, but it has been only a transitory gleam, and 
the Stud Book and occasional show catalogues have 
been nearly all the material there has been to 
work upon. 


* It has been considered advisable to follow the history 
of the Cleveland Bay with that of the Yorkshire Coach 
Horse, instead of giving a history of the modern Cleveland 
Bay studs in this place, one principal reason being that so 
many of the larger breeders bred both Cleveland Bays 
and Yorkshire Coaching Horses. Then again, up to a 
certain period, the Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire Coach 
Horse were practically one breed; 
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So that the difficulties in writing the early history 
of the Coach Horse have been considerable, and in 
many instances a reasonable conjecture as to the 
identity of horses is all that can be given. 

Perhaps, as it has something to do with the 
difficulties of the situation, it may be as well to relate 
here the circumstances which led to the foundation 
of the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society and the publi- 
cation of the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book. 

When the writer compiled the Foundation Volume 
of the Cleveland Bay Stud Book, the names of 
several Coaching stallions were added, amongst 
which may be mentioned Inkerman Hero, Candidate 
and Brilliant. The reason why these horses were 
added to the Cleveland Bay Stud Book was that 
so much information had been lost regarding the 
Cleveland Bay breed, that many men who had 
mares of undoubted purity could not trace their 
pedigrees back with certainty more than two or 
three generations. Owing to this, the conditions 
for entry to the Cleveland Bay Stud Book were that 
stallions should have three direct top crosses of 
Cleveland Bay blood and mares two direct top 
crosses. It was thought, however, by many 
members of the Editing Committee, and the writer 
is bound to say that he was in agreement with them, 
that there were many horses which had not the 
three top crosses, which had as much Cleveland 
Bay breeding in their pedigrees as horses which 
were admitted into the Stud Book, perhaps more. 
It was for this reason that these pedigrees were given. 
There was, however, a strong opposition on the 
Editing Committee to the admission of anything 
into the Stud Book with alien blood of any descrip- 
tion, and at the Editing Committee meeting, held 
at Thirsk in 1884, these pedigrees, amounting 
altogether to about a hundred, were rejected by a 
majority of one. 

At this distance of time, it is not worth while 
enquiring into the causes of this rejection. It is 
possible, as was stated at the time, that trade 
jealousies had something to do with it. It is even 
probable. But now it is with results that we have 
to deal, and the immediate result of this wholesale 
rejection of pedigrees was the formation of the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse Society. 

Before the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society pub- 
lished their Stud Book, a deputation met the 
Council of the Cleveland Bay Horse Society at 
Stockton-on-Tees, in October, 1886, with a view 
to an amalgamation of the two societies. The 
deputation suggested that the business of both 
societies should be worked from one office and that 
one Stud Book should be published, one part of 
which should be devoted to Cleveland Bay horses, 
the other to Yorkshire Coach horses. 

There were many conflicting opinions—one might 
almost say—so many men, so Many opinions; and 
the result of a prolonged discussion of the various 
matters brought before the meeting was that a 
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committee was appointed to consider the proposals 
of the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society. This com- 
mittee met, there was a considerable amount of 
heated argument—trade jealousies on both sides, no 
doubt—and the result was, the committee adopted 
the somewhat singular course of presenting no re- 
port to the Council. “ We have nothing to report,” 
said its chairman, and there the matter ended. 

Whether an amalgamation on the lines suggested 
would have proved satisfactory or have been bene- 
ficial in the long run is, of course, open to argument. 
But there can be no doubt that the failure of the 
negotiations in 1886 put any question of amalgama- 
tion in the future out of the range of practical politics. 
Perhaps the best thing that could have happened 
would have been the adoption of the rejected 
pedigrees, but it is waste of time to discuss what 
might have been. This, however, is the opinion 
of most thinking men who have had to do with, 
and watched the work of the two societies. 

The origin of the Cleveland Bay and the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse is identical. Certainly for about a 
century they were looked upon as one and the same 
breed. Occasionally, as has been already shown, a 
thoroughbred cross was introduced, but no systematic 
attempt was made to breed from the half-breds, 
so far as can be gathered, till fashion stepped in, 
and demanded a taller, lighter and flasher horse for 
London harness work. When then was the point 
of departure is the question to be settled, and un- 
fortunately it can only be settled approximately. 
Mr. Lumley Hodgson put it down at 1820; the 
writer would be inclined to give an earlier date, 
1800, or perhaps even earlier than that, for in the 
Farmer’s Magazine for 1823, we read that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth and earlier years of the 
nineteenth centuries, Cleveland Bays had consider- 
ably diminished in numbers, owing to the system, 
introduced about that time, of mating mares with 
half-bred horses. 

Taking, then, the date of departure as somewhere 
about 1790, or even earlier in the East Riding, where 
it doubtless had its origin, and where the breeding 
from half-bred stock was first systematically carried 
on, the first point of interest is what was the 
thoroughbred blood introduced on the Cleveland Bay 
foundation to make the Howdenshire Cleveland, as 
the Druid very appropriately named the East Riding 
Coach Horse. 


Mr. Burton’s (WATER FULFORD) Horsgs. 


An excellent plan is adopted in the first volume 
of the Coach Horse Stud Book. The pedigrees of 
thoroughbred horses which appear in Yorkshire 
Coach Horse pedigrees are confined to the 
fourth part of the book. That they are not all 
thoroughbred—that many of the pedigrees are not 
to be found in the General Stud Book, is immaterial. 
The Editing Committee were quite justified, in the 
opinion of the writer, in regarding the horse with 
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three or four top crosses of the throughbred as 
thoroughbred, for the purposes of their Stud Book, 
and much trouble is saved by their being kept 
together. 

Turning over the pages of this section we come 
across three very familiar names to the man ac- 
quainted with Coach Horse pedigrees, in Ebor, 
Paulinus and Severus. These horses were the 
property of Mr. W. Burton, of Water F ulford, near 
York, who for many years was an extensive breeder 
of Yorkshire Coach Horses, and who may fairly 
be regarded as one of the pioneers of Yorkshire 
Coach Horse breeding. It is not specified in the 
Stud Book whether Mr Burton bred these three 
horses, but the internal evidence given by their 
pedigrees almost goes to show that he did. 

Ebor 928 and Paulinus 947 were own brothers, 
the former foaled in 1828 and the latter in 1832. 
They were by Necromancer, dam by Woldsman, 
grandam by Screveton, g. grandam by Grog, and 
as there is no record to be found of either of them 
in the General Stud Book it is probable that their 
fourth dam was a Cleveland Bay. Necromancer 
was probably a bay horse foaled in 1816, by Young 
Sorcerer—Mrs. Clarke by Chanter, her dam sister 
to Cheshire Cheese, by Sir Peter—Sweetbriar, a 
horse that never ran.* Woldsman, who figures 
in so many old pedigrees, was a real Yorkshire 
bred one. He was foaled in 1803 and was a brown 
colt by Sir Peter—Young Rachel by Volunteer, her 
dam Rachel. He was bred by Mr. Grimston, and 
his dam was bred by Mr. Watt of Bishop Burton, 
and went to Sir M. M. Sykes’s stud where she bred 
in the following year Harriet by Precipitate, and in 
the year after Lady Rachel by Stamford, the dam 
of Rhadamanthus and other good horses. There is no 
record of him in the Calendar, but there were many 
race meetings in the country at this time of which no 
record appears there. There is only one Screveton 
whose pedigree appears in Volume I. of the General 
Stud Book. This was a bay colt by Highflyer— 
Matchem mare, her dam Barbara by Snap—Miss 
Vernon by Cade, and there seems every reason to 
think that this is the horse whose name appears 
in the pedigrees of Ebor and Paulinus, for he ran 
a great deal in Yorkshire, and amongst other races 
won a King’s Plate at York. His name appears 
in the pedigrees of many famous Yorkshire hunters, 
as well as Coaching Horses. Grog was a bay 
colt by Tandem, dam by Alfred, grandam by 
Locust, that won several races at Malton, Stock- 
ton, Catterick Bridge, Northallerton, Borough- 
bridge and York, and that travelled in Yorkshire, 

* The choice lies between this horse and a bay horse 
foaled in 1805 by Sorcerer—Highflyer mare, her dam 
Catherine by Young Marske, who also never ran. This 
horse was bred by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the horse 
whose pedigree is given in the text by a Mr. Christian. 
He was a Cheshire bred one and might get northward. 
The Racing Calendar is a capital guide to the identification 
of these old horses. 
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where he was the sire of many high-class horses. 

Amongst the good coach horses by Paulinus 
may be mentioned Alexander 14, Don Quixote 
125, Pausanias 344, Promise 378, Paul 338, and 
Paulinus 340. The latter horse was bred by 
Mr. W. Beckett, of Deighton, and was foaled 
in 1857. His dam was by Lambkin, a bay 
thoroughbred horse bred by Mr. T. O. Pow- 
lett, in 1831, by Young Phantom—Jeanne d’Arc 
by Comus, her dam by Pipator—grandam by 
Delpini.* I do not find that Lambkin ever ran. 
His grandam was by Agar’s Rainbow, afterwards 
King George the Fourth. Paulinus was a horse 
of remarkable quality. An upstanding horse, level 
on his top and a fine mover, he was quite one of 
the best horses of his day, and amongst other show- 
yard triumphs he took first prize at the Yorkshire 
Show at Pontefract in 1860, and was second at the 
Royal at Leeds in the following year. Curiously 
enough he does not figure as the sire of a single 
stallion foaled previous to 1883—an instance of 
the perfunctory way in which pedigrees were kept 
in the middle of the last century. 

Severus 958 was foaled in 1840, and was by 
Phcenix, the remaining crosses being the same as 
those in the pedigree of Ebor and Paulinus. The 
inference is that he is from the same mare, and 
if that was the case it points to Mr. Burton being 
the breeder of the three. His sire is said in the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book to have been 
thoroughbred. Now there was only one thorough- 
bred horse named Phcenix that we know to have 
been flourishing in the thirties and forties, and this 
was Pheenix by Buzzard. But Phcenix by Buzzard 
did not go to the stud till 1843. So he is quite 
out of the question. A far more likely thing is that 
Phoenix was a half-bred horse whose pedigree has 
been lost, and this theory would also clear up 
another difficulty.t 


Peace ee 


* Delpini was a grey horse by Highflyer, bred by the Duke 
of Bolton ; the dam of Delpini, Countess by Blank, was a 
grey. She bred bays to Cobscar and Eclipse. She also 
bred greys and chestnuts to the latter horse. Probably as 
Lambkin was a good colour himself, no notice would be 
taken of his grey ancestry, even if anything was known 
of them by those breeders who were using him. Notice 
has already been taken of the clever way in which owners 
of stallions managed to obscure or hide altogether un- 
pleasant facts about their horses. Paulinus 340 was a 
remarkably good horse, and I have never heard it said that 
his stock came of any other than the orthodox colour. 


t In the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book, the pedigree 
of Emulator is given, as in the Cleveland Bay Stud Book, 
as by Pheenix. It is stated that Emulator was foaled in 
1844, that he was bred by Mr. Markham, of Morland, and 
was the property of Mr. Thomas Moss, of Scar Gill near 
Greta Bridge. It is, I think, far more likely that there was 
a half-bred or Cleveland Bay Horse travelling in the forties 
of which no record remains than that any breeder of Coach 
Horses in those times should pay ten guineas as a service 
fee to an untried horse. And a race-horse of the pretensions 
of Phoenix would scarcely be allowed to be mated with 
half-bred mares in his first season. 
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Severus was the sire of Osiris 330, Cyrus 112, a 
name which frequently occurs in the old pedigrees, 
and of Providence 383, another horse whose name 
is frequently met with. 


GOLIAH. 


Goliah, who travelled in the Haxby district 
about 1835, and who was the property of Mr. W. D. 
Roby, is interesting as one of the descendants of 
Jalap, of whom mention has been previously made. 
~Goliah was by the thoroughbred Goliah. But 
which Goliah ? For there are three which might have 
been sire to a horse travelling in 1835. One of 
these, a chestnut colt by Sorcerer, may be dismissed 
at once as out of the question, and though it is quite 
possible that a horse foaled in 1795 might have been 
the sire of a horse travelling in 1835, everything 
points to a bay colt foaled in 1811 as being the sire 
of Goliah. He was by Sir Paul—Star mare, her 
dam by Ruler, her grandam by Paymaster, and 
was bred by Mr. R. Johnson. The fact that a colt 
from the same mare was named York would almost 
establish the identity of the horse as a Yorkshire- 
bred one.* 

His dam was by Cardinal, stated in the Stud Book 
to be thoroughbred. Now there are four horses 
answering to this name who might have been the 
sire of Goliah’s dam, but as everything seems to 
point to his being a bay colt, foaled in 1793 by 
Delpini—Miss Judy by Alfred, and bred by Mr. 
Crompton, it would be waste of time to examine 
the claims of the others. To begin with he was 
a Yorkshire-bred horse, his age makes it quite 
possible that he should be the horse in question, 
and when he was on the Turf he was trained in 
Yorkshire. He won races at Doncaster, Lincoln, 
Nottingham and Malton, and was second in the 
St. Leger to Ambrosio. Goliah’s grandam was by 
Weazel, a bay colt by Golumpus—Cornwall Lass by 
Sweeper, her dam sister to Volante by Highflyer, 
the last horse in the pedigree being Jalap. 


THE HARPHAM TuRKS. 


The name of Harpham Turk is frequently found 
in the old pedigrees, and his pedigree is interesting 
as showing how the Yorkshire Coach Horse was 
originally bred. His sire was Bedalian by Bening- 
borough—Constantin by Walnut—Contessina, a 
thoroughbred bred by Mr. Peirse, of Richmond, 
that, so far as I can find, never ran. The sire of his 
dam was Turk 968, whose pedigree is given as by 
Mr. Hutchinson’s Turk. If this Mr. Hutchinson 
was the breeder and owner of Beningborough, as 
seems likely, Turk would pretty certainly be a 
thoroughbred or an Eastern horse. At the same 
time Mr. Hutchinson had a keen eye to business, and 


* Not necessarily, of course. But in those days horses 
were frequently named from the place near which they were 
foaled, and I need not point out the connection of the 
name of Johnson with Yorkshire racing. 
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was pretty sure to enter everything he had worth 
entering in the General Stud Book. There is only 
one horse named Turk entered in the General Stud 
Book, a bay colt foaled in 1763, by Regulus— 
Crab Mare, her dam by Childers, bred by Lord 
Bolingbroke. Let us see if by any possibility this 
could be Mr. Hutchinson’s Turk. We have no date 
given to the Harpham Turk beyond the fact that 
he was travelling in 1811. He might be ten years 
old or more at the time, and if his dam were ten 
years old when she foaled him and her sire was ten 
years old when mated to her dam, it is quite 
possible for Lord Bolingbroke’s Turk to have been 
the sire of Turk 968. 

Harpham Turk’s grandam was by Engineer, said 
to be thoroughbred. Now the only thoroughbred 
horse of the name that would fit at all—indeed, 
the only one to be found in Volume I. of the General 
Stud Book is Mr. Fenton’s Engineer by Sampson, 
dam by Young Greyhound—Curwen Barb mare, 
whose date is 1756. The remainder of his pedigree 
is third dam by White Nose, fourth dam by Grey 
Hautboy, fifth dam by Makeless, sixth dam by Brim- 
mer, seventh dam by Diamond. This is a very good 
pedigree doubtless, but it seems rather unconvincing. 
For example, the date of Diamond is 1726, whilst the 
D’Arcy Yellow Turk, who was the sire of Brimmer, 
flourished in the seventeenth century, and Brim- 
er’s dam was one of the Royal mares, which takes 
us to 1680, or thereabouts at the latest. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be safest to let Harp- 
ham Turk’s pedigree finish with the Engineer or at 
any rate the White Nose cross. There are one or 
two horses of this name that might be the sire of 
the third dam, but it was probably White Nose by 
the Godolphin Arabian—Childers’ mare, foaled in 
1742 and bred by Mr. Panton. If this was the case, 
Harpham Turk would have a double cross of the 
Godolphin Arabian, for the third dam of Turk 968 
was by that horse. 

The dam of Turk 968 was Young Cade by Cade— 
Miss Partner by Partner, and his second dam was by 
Forester, but which Forester it is impossible even 
to make a suggestion which seems probable. _ It 
would almost seem from this that Harpham Turk 
was nearly, if not quite, thoroughbred, but there is 
much confusion about the last crosses that are given. 
Some of them certainly appear to have been trans- 
posed and the pedigree may well end with the 
double cross of the Godolphin Arabian. 

This horse was the property of Mr. John Walmsley 
of Flamborough, but in the Stud Book there is 
another horse of the same name and with a very 
similar pedigree. He was bred by Mr. William 
Walmsley of Bessingby and was owned by Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, of Harpham. He was by Ruler 
954, the rest of his pedigree corresponding with 
that of the other horse of the same name and 
probably they were both from the same mare. 
Ruler, who was the sire of the latter horse has 
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nothing but thoroughbred crosses attached to his 
name. He was the property of Mr. Robinson, of 
Carnaby, and was by Ruler by Young Marske— 
Flora by Lofty and was bred by Mr. Bethell. His 
dam was by Bay Richmond, by Feather—Matron by 
the Cullen Arabian, her dam by Bartlet’s Childers, 
a horse that was bred by Sir L. Dundas. But what 
was Hutton’s Arabian who was the sire of Ruler’s 
grandam ? There is no mention of such a horse in 
the General Stud Book that I can find, but in the 
pedigree of Blacklegs, the dam of Marske, Hutton’s 
Grey Barb and Hutton’s Royal Colt are both men- 
tioned. Blaze by Childers, the other horse in the 
pedigree, is a household word amongst breeders, and 
needs no comment. Harpham Turk 934 was sold 
to the King of Prussia at a good figure, which is all 
that is told about him. Another half-brother of 
Harpham Turk was Grog 933, who travelled in 1817 
and who was the property of Mr. Matthew Sinkler, 
of Bridlington. He was by Grog, by Tandem, whose 
pedigrees and performances are given above. 


Another well-bred horse in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was Runaway, who was bred by 
Mr. Thomas Langford Brook and was owned by Mr. 
Abraham Dunn, of Patrington. He travelled in 
1811, and was by Escape, by Highflyer—Squirrel 
Mare, her dam sister to Sir J. Lowther’s Babraham, 
by Babraham. His dam was by Sweetbriar, by 
Syphon—Shakespeare mare, her dam, Miss Meredith, 
by Cade, his grandam by Misfortune; his great gran- 
dam by Curiosity. So is the pedigree of Runaway 
given in the Stud Book.* But it is obviously incorrect, 
for there is no stallion of the name of Misfortune 
or Curiosity to be found in the General Stud Book. 
In Volume I. of that work, however, there are three 
files named Misfortune. A grey foaled in 1772 
and a brown foaled in 1791, may be passed by as 
having nothing to do with the pedigree in review. 
But Misfortune, a brown filly foaled in 1775 by Dux 
—Curiosity by Snap, Regulus, Bartlet’s Childers, 
was probably the grandam of Runaway. If so, he 
would be a clean thoroughbred, though there is no 
record of him under the name of Runaway. Mis- 
fortune bred a bay filly to Sweetbriar in 1783, that 
might have been the dam of Runaway and this 
would seem to make conjecture a certainty. Un- 
fortunately, however, I have not been able to trace 
this filly any further, either in the Stud Book or the 
Racing Calendar. 


Runaway, however, appears three times in the 
Calendar, running as a three-year-old in 1799, So 
that when Mr. Abraham Dunn had him he would be 
fourteen years old. At Manchester, he was beaten 


* This pedigree of Runaway shows how carelessly 
pedigrees had been compiled and how mistakes had been 
copied time after time, the true value of pedigrees having 
evidently been unrecognised. This Runaway must not 
be confounded with the Cleveland Runaway, the sire of 
the dam of Conqueror 78, who flourished twenty years 
later. He may have been the sire of the latter. 
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in a sweepstakes in which there was only another 
runner and here he ran in the nomination of a 
Colonel Harrison. He was last in the field of five 
at Newton, where he appeared as Mr. Phillips’s ; 
and in his last appearance, at Shrewsbury, where he 
ran as the property of Mr. L. Brooke a circumstance 
which is worthy of notice, he was a winner, with 
three others behind him. His dam was bred by 
Lord Grosvenor, as was his grandam, and the 
questions naturally suggest themselves, how did he 
get into Holderness and who was Mr. Thomas 
Langford Brooke? Hitherto, all efforts to obtain 
information on these interesting points have been 
unavailing. 

Sufficient has perhaps been said of the horses 
in this part of the Stud Book, but there is one 
that deserves notice before we leave it. That is the 
thoroughbred horse Bay President, who was the 
grandsire of Bay President 922 through his son, 
President Junior, and the sire of a good horse in 
Politician President. There was no horse which 
did more good in his generation than Bay President. 
In the forties and fifties the country was full of 
good hunters by him or McOrville, whose name also 
figures in the pedigrees of a few Coach Horses. He 
was the foundation of many Coaching strains and 
the Hackney is indebted to him as well. 


And there is no pedigree of him to be found. He 
certainly does not appear by name in the General 
Stud Book. Mr. John Osborne writes me that the late 
Mr. William Carter, who lived at Applegarth Farm, a 
few miles above Richmond, knew Bay President 
well, but did not know anything of his pedigree 
beyond that he was by President. This might have 
been a horse by Governor—Hebe by Overton, her 
dam by Sir Peter—Maid of Ely by Tandem, who 
was foaled in 1814 and who ran at Catterick and at 
Preston, or it might have been a son of his. He was 
a north country horse and bay in colour. But the 
whole question of the identity of these horses is in 
a state of inextricable confusion, and names have 
been repeated so many times that one would think 
it was done on purpose to confuse. Mr. Carter 
described Bay President as a plain horse, short of 
quality, but said that his sire was full of quality. 
The Presidents were owned by Mr. Foxton, of 
Waitwithe, near Richmond, but unfortunately, no 
one is living who is likely to throw any light on the 
subject.* 


*In Volume V. of the General Stud Book, p- 128, the 
name of Bay President occurs as the sire of the grey colt, 
Sancho, foaled in 1842, and the offspring of Sancho’s dam, 
the Grey Middleham mare, in 1843 is given as b.c. Waitwith 
by Bay President or Politician. On P- 295 of the same 
volume, the Politician is described as a bay or roan colt by 
President—Soothsayer mare, her dam by Deceiver, gran- 
dam by Dragon. This might easily be the horse named 
in the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book Politician Presi- 
dent. Both Sancho and Waitwith were bred by Mr. John 
Foxton of Waitwithe. It is curious that Bay President 
cannot be identified. 
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McOrville, whose name is also to be found in so 
many of the old Coach Horse pedigrees, was a horse 
that shared with Bay President the credit of being 
the sire of good horses of every breed. He was bred 
by Sir Thomas Gascoigne and was by Orville— 
Weathercock mare, her dam Cora by Matchem— 
Turk—Cub—Allworthy—Starling. On his sire’s 
side he was a rare-bred one, Orville being by Bening- 
brough and straining back on his dam’s side to 
that famous mare, the dam of Marske. McOrville 
ran a few times and amongst other performances he 
won a King’s Plate at Nottingham. 


CROssING THE YORKSHIRE CoacH Horse. 


Like his relation the Cleveland Bay, the York- 
shire Coach Horse has frequently been used as 
a foundation for light horse breeding, and some 
very good hunters have been bred from coaching 
mares. Of course, it will have been noticed that 
there are horses of nearly every type embraced in 
the Coach Horse Stud Book, the big powerful 
horse that shows the substance of his Cleveland 
Bay ancestor and that can give a good account of 
a load of upwards of a ton, and the light horse 
leaning to his thoroughbred parents in character, 
many of them looking quite as like a thirteen-stone 
hunter where the thoroughbred crosses are numer- 
ous and near the top of the pedigree ; and between 
the two extremes there are any number of varieties. 

Some excellent hunters have been bred from 
coaching mares, and coaching stallions, such as 
Beacon Prince, to mention one, have sired good 
hunters from the right class of thoroughbred mares, 
and personally the writer would prefer to ride one 
bred on these lines to one bred from a hackney, as 
he would be the more comfortable conveyance. 
At the same time, though many good hunters have 
been bred from coaching mares it does not seem 
so safe a game as breeding from Cleveland Bays, 
one of the great qualities of that breed being breed- 
ing to type. One hunter from a coaching mare 
that came under the notice of the writer deserves 
a word of notice. How the mare was bred I do not 
remember, if indeed I ever knew, but she was a light 
mare with a lot of thoroughbred blood in her. 
She was mated with that good horse Knight 
Templar, and bred a big powerful chestnut horse, 
standing fully 16 hands 2 inches and measuring 
83 inches below the knee. A better hunter never 
looked through a bridle. He was a wonderful 
jumper, was very fast and as hard as the proverbial 
ass. As a proof of his speed he ran second in a 
couple of steeplechases, both of which he would have 
won if the gentleman who rode him had had his 
spurs in his head instead of on his Heeis and 
though these were not open steeplechases, it takes 
a pretty good one to get “there” in a three 
miles steeplechase in these days, even if there are 
conditions which limit the entry. There was no 
better hunter, and he made nothing of carrying 
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15 stone and always was in front. Several brilliant 
performances occur to the memory, and in his best 
day he was one of the best performers I ever saw. 

There has of late sprung up a system of crossing 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse which certainly is 
calculated to injure the breed ultimately. It has 
been practised to a considerable extent during the 
last few years, and has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion. This is the introduction of the 
hackney cross with the view of breeding harness 
geldings. There can be no doubt that many fine 
harness horses have been bred this way, and some 
of them have been shown as Yorkshire Coach Horse 
geldings and have won, much to the annoyance 
of coach horse breeders, who asserted with great 
show of reason that it was unfair that they who 
were breeding with an eye to keeping the breed 
pure should have to enter into competition with 
cross-bred horses showing the extra snap of the 
knee they get from their hackney progenitor. 

On one occasion the writer remonstrated with a 
judge for placing a cross-bred horse first in a fine 
class of coaching geldings. The position he took up 
was a fairly strong one. He said the winner was of 
the coaching type, which was true, and that he was 
the best mover, which was also true ; and on it being 
pointed out that the snap of the knee should have 
told him of alien blood being present, he retaliated 
that he had given the prize to the horse which was 
of most value for the purpose of the class, an argu- 
ment which was practically unanswerable. : 

Since then there has been an alteration in the 
classification at most of the important shows, so 
that there is no grievance on this score now. At 
the same time the cross is a danger to the breed. 
Cross-bred geldings, of course, can do no harm, 
but how about the cross-bred mares? What 
guarantee is there that these mares may not be 
entered in the Coach Horse Stud Book with, as the 
late Mr. Kirby used to put it, “a bit of pedigree 
fettled up” for them. It is absurd to think these 
mares would not be bred from; and by one means 
or another the mares or some of them would find 
their way into the Stud Book. And then perhaps 
in one generation—perhaps in two—a stallion would 
be bred and his stock would turn out wrong, and 
great would be the disappointment and loss. 


SOME DEDUCTIONS. 


Two things will, I think, strike the careful reader, 
the first is that the Cleveland Bay is much more 
closely allied to the Eastern horse, that he is much 
more of a development of it than has been generally 
admitted, or even thought; the wonderfully con- 
sistent manner in which the colour, bay with black 
points, is maintained is a sufficient proof of his 
near relationship to the best type of Eastern horse. 
The origin of many of the Yorkshire Coach Horses, 
indeed of most of them, is a strong confirmation 
of this. It has been pointed out in the foregoing 
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pages how the thoroughbred sires have frequently 
been grey or chestnut in colour, and yet a grey ora 
chestnut is never seen now. This absorption of the 
thoroughbred colour by the bay of the Cleveland 
Bay foundation is excellent evidence of the antiquity 
of that breed and of its Eastern descent. 

The other thing which stands out in the foregoing 
pages is the way in which some half-dozen mares 
of the Cleveland Bay breed have affected both 
breeds. This is very remarkable, and the writer 
believes that if better records had been kept it 
would have been still more remarkable. But even 
as it is Peart’s Darling, Welford’s Trimmer, the old 
Buck Rush mare, Hindson’s Star and Stainthorpe’s 
Star have left their mark on both Cleveland Bay 
and Coach Horse, and some of the best horses of 
the day have been the result of blending the blood 
of two or more of them. 

Whilst these pages were being written the writer 
met one of the best judges of horses in the country, 
with whom was a well-known South country dealer 
—a man who does a very large trade. The con- 
versation turned on harness horses, and both men 
said that the Yorkshire harness horse was the 
best in the world, the hardiest and the handsomest. 
Their encomiums embraced both the Cleveland 
Bay and the Yorkshire Coach Horse, and it would 
be a national loss and no inconsiderable one if 
either breed were allowed to fall into decay. I 
cannot do better than conclude this history of the 
two breeds by quoting Professor Ridgway’s words, 
urging the need there is that “careful steps be 
taken to preserve our good breeds and not permit 
them to be contaminated and destroyed by rash 
experiments in breeding.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLEVELAND 
BAY AND YORKSHIRE COACH HORSE 
ABROAD. 


So much has been said about the foreign trade in 
Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire Coach Horses that it 
may be interesting to devote a little attention to 
their history and treatment in the homes of their 
adoption. The American and Colonial trade are of 
comparatively recent date, but the trade with 
Germany and other Continental countries has been 
maintained for more than a century and a half, and 
has had important results. 

It is a well-known fact that a great majority—at 
any rate a very large proportion of the Carriage 
horses that are in the hands of London dealers, are 
either Belgian or German. They are showy enough, 
but many people who have tried them complain 
that they are soft and soon tire. It is not intended 
to go into the question of their stamina or lack of it ; 
no doubt there are good and bad of the breed, as 
there are of every breed. What we want to get at 
is the history of the German Karossier or Carriage 
horse and how he is produced. 


To Sir Alfred Pease I am indebted for much 
valuable information on the subject. Sixteen years 
ago, Sir Alfred visited the great German Horse Show 
at Berlin, the first of the kind ever held in Germany. 
He wrote some careful notes on the Show for the 
Live Stock Journal and he also obtained much 
valuable information respecting the various German 
breeds. What he has to say about the Trakehnen 
breed is very interesting. According to a corres- 
pondent, the principal stud at Trakehnen was in a 
very low way from 1732 to 1786, breeding being 
conducted without much purpose or aim. Then 
some young mares were introduced, of which fifteen 
were English and fourteen Rosenburger. Now, 
where Rosenburg is or was is what no German can 
tell. It is apparently wiped off the map. But Sir 
Alfred Pease suggests very pertinently that Rose- 
berry is very strongly in evidence still, and it is quite 
possible that the Rosenburger horses were from the 
neighbourhood of the Cleveland hill, and that some 
of them were named after it. This is only surmise, 
but it is a very curious thing that a district which 
could produce so many horses that the Government 
of an important country selected fourteen out of it, 


‘should disappear so entirely as to leave no trace in 
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the short space of a hundred years. Sir Alfred 
Pease points out how largely English blood has 
improved the German Karossier breeds and with 
the eye of an expert he saw where the Cleveland Bay 
crosses have imparted quality and shape to Trakeh- 
nen and Oldenburger. 

The East Prussian horses, he states are, one-fourth 
native bred, one-fourth Oriental and one-half English, 
and here the Cleveland Bay has done his share both 
directly and indirectly through the Oldenburg breed. 
Sir Alfred noted the powerful influence of the Cleve- 
land Bay for good in the East Prussian horses, which 
seem to have been, taken on the whole, very useful 
harness horses. 

In or about 1850, three Cleveland Bay horses were 
taken to the Oldenburg stud. These were Duke of 
Cleveland, Luck’s All and Astonishment, and the 
whole of the Oldenburg Stud in 1890 was very much 
inbred to these horses or to their sons. Other Cleve- 
land Bay blood of which Sir Alfred Pease found a 
good deal was that of Cleveland, Duke of Cleveland, 
Young Duke of Cleveland, Albion and Champion, 
but unfortunately, there is no means of identifying 
any of them. 

One fact for which I am indebted to Sir A. E. 
Pease is very striking and shows how wise in their 
methods our foreign customers are. One family in 
Cleveland had in 1890 sent all their mares to one 
farm in Holland. Now there is no doubt that this 
Dutch farmer gave them considerably over the home 
market price for them or they would have sold them 
at home, and in so doing he showed considerably 
more wisdom than their neighbours who let good 
mares slip away from the country unheeded—a most 
suicidal policy. 


Horses of the 


It is perhaps a digression that may be pardoned 
to point out that Sir A. E. Pease was not very much 
impressed with the German horses he saw, and he 
Says that with the exception of the Trakehnen, 
which he describes as a beautiful little blood carriage 
horse, the result of the crossing of English and 
Oriental blood, the Germans have not got much by 
their costly horse-breeding enterprises. They have 
a lot—a bewildering multitude, Sir Alfred Pease calls 
it—of half-breeds of which he did not think very 
much. The German system has its lesson for 
English breeders, however, and Sir A. E. Pease adds 
his testimony in favour of keeping our famous breeds 
pure. His warning should be kept in mind by all 
who are connected with horse breeding, and too 
frequently it is forgotten by theorists running after 
Some new thing. Says he, “ The lesson to be learned 
by the English breeder is this, that if certain 
types and distinct breeds are not maintained, and 
an ideal stamp kept in the eye, in attempting to 
breed one particular class our native breeds may 
degenerate into herds of mongrels and nondescripts !” 

In an article which he wrote for the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society fourteen years ago, 
Sir Alfred Pease quoted from several American 
breeders eulogistic statements respecting Cleveland 
Bays. The American breeders seem all to have used 
their Cleveland Bays for the purpose of “ grading 
up ” the common horses of the country. They bred 
from half-breds, from mustangs, from mares of all 
colours, black, white, dun, sorrel and grey and they 
are unanimous in stating that the foals uniformly 
came bay, and one of them, Mr. Charles A. Snyder, 
of Illinois, said. that he guarantees a bay foal, 
no matter what the colour of the mare, and if 
the foal is any other colour than bay he takes 
no pay for the service fee. So that the ex- 
perience of the American breeder confirms that 
of the English breeder, and the bay of the 
Eastern breed prevails over the multi-coloured 
horses of America, as it prevailed over the grey 
thoroughbreds in the early part of the last century. 


CLEVELAND BAY AND COACH HORSE STUDS. 


Large studs of Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire 
Coach Horses are few and far between. Indeed, it 
may be said that they do not exist. Some breeders 
will have three or four mares, occasionally the 
number will rise to half a dozen, but very rarely 
are more than half a dozen brood mares found on 
one place. The bulk of the brood mares are to be 
found amongst the farmers, many of whom will 
keep a couple or three which they use to work on 
their farms along with their heavier horses. On 
some of the smaller moorside and dales farms, they 
use Cleveland mares and nothing else to do the 
farm work. 

_ Still there are, as there ever have been, men who 
may be regarded as pioneers of Cleveland Bay and 
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Coach Horse breeding ; men who have laid them- 
selves out to establish a family and who have care- 
fully bred to the best lines. Some of their studs will 
be dealt with, but before proceeding to treat of them 
it is advisable to pass in review some of those estab- 
lishments, small, but of considerable importance, 
which flourished between twenty and thirty years 
ago ; which were in fact, principally instrumental in 
keeping the Cleveland Bay breed together and to a 
certain extent, the Coach Horse breed, during the 
years of depression which have already been referred 
to. 


SOME STUDS OF THE “ EIGHTIES.” 


There are a few studs which were flourishing in the 
eighties and early nineties which, for one reason or 
another, have been given up, but which had such 
an abiding influence on the breeds that some refer- 
ence must be made to them, and it is a matter for 
regret that there is not space to do justice to them 
and to the modern studs, many of which have been 
conducted on scientific lines, and with a singleness 
of purpose which is highly creditable to their owners, 
many of whom cannot be tempted to sell a brood 
mare unless they have others of the same strain 
which they think as good coming on. Unfor- 
tunately for the breed, however, there have been 
too few of them. 

The first stud to be noticed is that which was 
established at Coollattier, in Ireland, by the late 
Lord Fitzwilliam in the sixties. The late Admiral 
Chaloner bought Brilliant 569 from his breeder, 
Tommy Peart, and at the same time some very 
good mares were sent to Ireland. How Brilliant 
did amongst the Irish mares there is no record, but 
it was said he was not a success. At any rate 
the Irish stud was something of a disappointment, 
and in 1883 Mr. James Lowther bought the Stud 
in a lump, as Lord Clifden bought Lord George 
Bentinck’s race-horses, and they were comfortably 
settled at Wilton before the foundation of the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society. 


Mr. JAMEs LowrHeEr’s Stup. 


The foundation of Mr. Lowther’s Cleveland Bay 
Stud were those fine mares, the Kirkleatham 
mare, Poverina, and 37 Darling, and it was 
these three mares that the Fitzwilliam mares 
joined. The Kirkleatham mare was bred by 
the slate. Ma. An En Js Newcomin, and was one 
of the most typical mares of her day. In 
England her line is perpetuated through her daughter 
27 Countess of Wilton, and in the United States her 
son Chief Secretary was a very successful sire. 
Poverina was a very useful mare by Cleveland 
Post and bred Mr. Lowther a lot of good stock, 
and Darling was by Roseberry 264 from Porritt’s 
old Buck Rush mare, so with her the blood of 
Peart’s Darling and the Buck Rush mare was 
united. 
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Sir C. H. Lowther bought the old Buck Rush 
mare when John Porritt left Guisborough Park in 
the late seventies, and at the same time he bought 
her son, Fidius Dius 107. This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the breed, for there was no better 
descended horse and the good he did in the late years 
of his life it is difficult to estimate. He was a rare 
worker, and made light of a ton and a half load 
when in the shafts. Amongst other good sires 
owned by Mr. Lowther were Mr. Streeter 641 and 
Hyllus 969, the former was really bred by Lord 
Fitzwilliam and the latter was from one of the 
Fitzwilliam’s mares by Prince George 235. Two 
from mares that were bred by Mr. Lowther were 3 
Artemis and 66 Landlady, the former from 37 Darling 
and the latter from Poverina. They went to the late 
Duke of Hamilton, who said that Artemis was the 
second best mare of the sort he ever saw. Of 
the other Cleveland Bays bred by Mr. Lowther 
most were sold as yearlings or two-year-olds, Mr. 
Lett and Mr. Scoby buying several. : 


Mr. JAMES BRIGHAM. 


A small and, in its way, very unique stud was 
that of Mr. James Brigham, of Slingsby, which is 
worthy of notice as showing how Cleveland Bays 
were bred in the old time by many a Yorkshire 
farmer. In 1815 Mr. Brigham’s father bought a 
Cleveland mare, of whom the only record is that 
she was a typical mare and a fine mover. In 
1823 she was put to Young Camillus and bred 
a grey filly, and in the following year she 
was put to Nailor 210. Luckily she bred a 
filly who bred some good foals, as did her daughter 
by Master George. One of these, by Hopeful, a 
horse owned by Mr. Richard Hodgson, of Bramper, 
was the dam of Young Bonny, who was the 
foundation of Mr. Jas. Brigham’s stud. 

Mr. Brigham’s stud is chiefly deserving of notice 
on account of the good stock descended from the 
Young Camillus filly. She bred a grey filly to Bob 
Logic (bay), and her daughter bred a grey filly to 
Flatcatcher, a bay. The Flatcatcher mare bred 
a bay horse named Rakeaway to Canute, who 
was a chestnut. This horse was a fine jumper 
and had a good turn of speed, but was an inveterate 
puller and hot-tempered withal. He won two or 
three steeplechases, and then, after a rather severe 
finish, he became unrideable. 

The curious thing about the Young Camillus filly 
is that with the exception of Rakeaway and a filly 
by Pursebearer from a half-sister of Rakeaway by 
Cramond, all her descendants were grey. Young 
Camillus was himself a grey—own brother to Mr. 
Garforth’s famous mare Marcia, and for a hundred 
years in direct line his ancestors were grey. It 
is also pretty certain that Smiler (Mr. Brigham, 
senr.’s, mare) was descended from as long a line of 
bay ancestors. It is an interesting exception to 
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the way in which the bay colour has generally 
“bred out.” 


THE Late Mr. Joun Kirsy. 


No man knew more about Cleveland Bays and 
Yorkshire Coach Horses than the late Mr. John 
Kirby, of Stamford Bridge; and had he been 
living the task of the writer would have been 
a much lighter one, and the work would have 
been more complete. For Mr. Kirby had a 
long memory ; he could recall almost any horse he 


had ever seen and his racy anecdotes about horses 


and horsemen were proverbial. One of the first 
members of the Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire 
Coach Horse Societies, he was on the Council of both 
as long as he lived and he took a keen interest in 
the welfare of both, rarely missing a meeting. 

Mr. Kirby came of a _horse-breeding stock. 
His father commenced breeding from a strong 
well-bred mare by a Yorkshire Coach Horse, and 
when he succeeded to the farm in 1857 he took the 
old mare. A very prominent feature of East Riding 
farming in those days was breeding geldings for 
the London market, and Mr. Kirby, Senior, who 
was a fine judge of horses, bred several that were 
sold to the great London dealers, Messrs. Wimbush, 
Withers, etc. When his son first commenced breed- 
ing he adopted the same policy, and nearly ten 
years elapsed before he went in for stallion breeding. 

The first great horse he bred was Lord Chancellor 
265. After that Mr. Kirby went regularly into the 
stallion trade and became a large exporter. It 
would be impossible to mention a tithe of the good 
horses that passed through his hands, but amongst 
Yorkshire coach horses may be named Nobleman, the 
Yorkshire winner in 1883, and Conservative, the 
Royal winner in 1880, whilst amongst Cleveland 
Bays Sultan, a Yorkshire winner three times, viz., in 
1886, 1887 and 1889; and Sir William, a stylish 
colt that had thirty-two behind him when he won 
at the Yorkshire at Hull in the two-year-old class, 
are amongst the best. Sultan was bred by Mr. 
Leefe, of Fryton, and was sold to Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, in whose stud he was eminently successful. 

Mr. Kirby’s name was intimately associated with 
Flora 45, one of the great mares of the breed. She 
was bred by Mr. Bilton, of Mowthorpe, and was 
by the Earl 474, dam by the Aristocrat 472, grandam 
by Hopeful (C.B.S.B., 153). She was foaled in 1872. 
The Earl strained back to the Hob Hill Horse on 
his sire’s side through Forest Hero (C.B.S.B., 114), 
and it is notable that Flora was inbred to Inkerman 
Hero and Necromancer (thoroughbred). She was 
a famous prize winner, taking two firsts and one 
second at the Royal, four firsts, a second and a 
third at the Yorkshire and prizes innumerable 
all over the country. 

She was a famous breeder and at eighteen years 
old she had her eleventh foal running with her. Two 
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well-known stallions were amongst her produce; the 
first of these was Lord Beaconsfield* 263 by Rose- 
berry (C.B.S.B. 264), third at the Yorkshire and 
third at the Royal Show at Kilburn. Lord Salisbury 
274 by Conservative I07 was second in a class of 
eleven stallions of all ages when only two years old. 

The best of Flora’s daughters was undoubtedly 
Lady Mary 265, by Liverton, a well-bred Cleveland 
Bay that Mr. Kirby bought from Mr. John P. 
Petch, of Liverton Lodge, near Loftus. The 
cross for Flora was an admirable one, and it 
would not be far from the mark to say that 
She bred her best stock to a Cleveland Bay 
that was, if anything, inclined to the strong side. 
Lady Mary won in a class of ten yearling fillies at 
the Yorkshire at Hull, and had a dozen two-year- 
olds behind her at Harrogate the following year, 
the last time, so far as the writer can make out, 
that she was shown. She was a good breeder and 
the dam of three stallions. 


Mr. JAMES F. CROWTHER. 


Mr. Crowther’s name should not be omitted 
from a history of the Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire 
Coach Horse, for though he was always more of a 
dealer than a breeder he had a large stud at one 
time ; was a consistent supporter of both the 
breed societies, and once rendered a great service 
to the Cleveland Bay breed. On the many visits 
paid to Knowle Grove by the writer not a brood 
mare does he remember as a permanency there, 
but Mr. Crowther did much for the breed in the 
keeping of high-class stallions. It was indeed in the 
main due to him that Prince George 235 was kept 
in the country. Recognising the value of such a 
horse to the breed he bought him when the boom 
was at its height, and sent him to travel in districts 
where there were high-class mares. 

Prince George was bred by Mr. Robert Dennis, of 
Sowerby Grange, Northallerton, and was a big 
upstanding horse with a fine look out. His head, 
neck and shoulders were perfect, and his quarters 
long and level. He was a trifle wanting on 
his back, but this fault he did not transmit to his 
stock, and he was perhaps the best mover of 
his day amongst Cleveland Bays and Coach 


Horses. He won the prize of {25 given by the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society at Guisborough in 
1884. 


THE LATE Lorp LONDESBOROUGH. 


Though the late Lord Londesborough was better 
known as a breeder of Hackneys, owing to the 
successes of Ophelia and other famous denizens of 
the Londesborough stud, he was an extensive 
breeder of Yorkshire Coach Horses, and some very 
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*Lord Beaconsfield was shown in the name of Enter- 
prise at the Yorkshire Show at Northallerton. 
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good stallions and mares hailed from the model stud 
farm near Market Weighton. 

It is with Prince Victor 376 and Crown Prince 
1308 that Lord Londesborough’s name is chiefly 
associated, for he did not show his mares at all. 
the former was bought for Mr. George Burton after 
winning at the Yorkshire Show at Selby in 1885. 
He was by the famous sire Prince of Wales, dam 
by Grand Inquisitor, who was by a thoroughbred 
of the same name, grandam by Venture 408, and after 
that was a Cleveland foundation. He was a stylish 
horse, a little deficient on his shoulders, but a fine 
mover. His son was from Lady Mary 186 by Paulinus 
343. He had his sire’s fine quality and action, but 
better shoulders. He was a winner at the Yorkshire 
at Harrogate in 1890, and in 1891 he was shown 
at the Royal at Doncaster. He was very fat and 
he was galloped so hard when examined by the 
veterinary surgeons that he never lifted his head 
again, and he died from the effects of his exertions 
in a few weeks. : : 

The stud was dispersed a few years before the death 
of Lord Londesborough, and it is not too much to 
say that by its dispersal horse breeding in Yorkshire, 
especially in the East Riding, received a shock 
from which it has scarcely recovered. a 


THE Late Mr. Tuomas KELsry. 


The history of the Yorkshire Coach Horse would 
be incomplete without some notice being taken of 
Mr. Thomas Kelsey’s stud, which for the size of it 
was one of the most perfect it has ever been the lot 
of the writer to visit. Mr. Kelsey came of an old 
East Riding family, which had been connected with 
farming and horse breeding for generations. His 
uncles were well-known breeders of Coach Horses in 
their day, and from them Mr. Kelsey inherited his 
taste for breeding and the judgment that made 
him stand out so successful amongst his fellows. 
Mr. Kelsey bred from a Yorkshire Coach Horse 
foundation, and had less recourse to Cleveland Bays 
and thoroughbreds than most of his contemporaries. 

It is perhaps with Patience 118 that his name 
is most closely associated, but he had other 
great brood mares, amongst them Empress 32 
by Cyrus 113, dam by Candidate 64, grandam 
by Inkerman Hero 237, great grandam by Lord 
John 267, great, great grandam by Venture 499. 
She was a very stylish mare and a fine mover, and 
she bred both good stallions. and good brood mares, 
the best of the former being Lord Howden, a Royal 
and the Doncaster winner ; whilst Wonderful 
Lass perpetuates her dam’s fame as a brood mare. 

Patience stood out as the great brood mare of her 
day, her only serious rival being Flora 45, who was 
five years her senior, and therefore had a bit the worst 
of the handicap when they came to meet as brood 
mares. Patience was by Cyrus 113, dam by Venture 
501, grandam by Inkerman Hero 237, great grandam 
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]. F. Herring. = 
Comus. 
By Sorcerer out of Houghton Lass, by Sir Peter. 
This thoroughbred’s name appears in many Coach Horse pedigrees about 1820. 


Abraham Cooper, R.A. 


Cossack. 
By Hetman Platoff out of Joannina, by Priam. 
This thoroughbred's name appears in many Coach Horse pedigrees about 1858 


The Yorkshire Coach Horse 
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Bonny (9). 


The property of Mr J. Reader. By Cawston (G.S.B.) out of a dam by Lord John. 
Winner of 115 First Prizes. 


R. E. Fairclough. 


star of Yorkshire (2359). 


The property of Mr. Sylvester Leaf. By Mischief out of Victoria, by Cawston. 
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Knight Templar (2422). 


The property of Mr. George Burton. By Royal Knight out of Silly rst, by Wonderful Lad. 


PLATE 14. 


Willoughby Emperor (2255). 


The property of Mr. George Burton, 


3y Lord Risby out of Miss Willoughby. 


Winner of a First Prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s Show, 1905. 
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PLATE 15. 


F, Babbage. Granville (2440). 

Breeder, Mr. Frank H. Stericker. By Ingmanthorpe Mikado out of Princess Beatrice. 

Winner of the First Prize at the Royal Agricultural Show, 1906, and First and Res. Champion at the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society’s Show, 1906. 


PLATE 16. 


R. E. Fairclough. 


Woodland Pride (1659), 


The property of Mr. George Grandage. By Broomsgrove Pride out of Lady Stainthorpe. 
Winner of the First Prize (aged Stallions) at the Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s Show, 1906. 
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by Faithful 154. She wasa great prize winner and her 
record, five first prizes at the Royal and seven first 
prizes at the Yorkshire, all in brood mare classes, 
will take some lowering. 


THe Late Mr. Joun Wuite’s APPLETON 
ROEBUCK Stup. 


Mr. John White had a great deal to do with 
the formation of the Yorkshire Coach Horse 
Society, and was its first secretary, acting in 
that capacity to the time of his death. His 
name first appears as a prize taker at the 
Yorkshire Show in 1879, when he took second 
honours with the home-bred Brandsby. From 
that date down to the earlier years of the present 
century Mr. White’s stud was conspicuous by its 
successes in the show yard, the mares he bred and 
owned having exceptional merit. The names of 
Lilly 92, by Candidate 64, who went to Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’ stud, Ainsty Pride 366, Ainsty Queen 367 and 
Topsy 843, all of which took high honours at the 
Royal and the Yorkshire shows, at once occur to the 
memory. Perhaps Topsy was the best of them. 
At any rate she made one of the foundation mares 
of a prominent modern stud, that of Mr. George 
Grandage. 


sir A. E. PEASE, Barr. 


Sir A. E. Pease—then Mr. Pease—was no amateur 
supporter of the Cleveland Bay Horse Society 
because it was the right thing for a man in his 
position to do. From the very first he took a keen 
interest in the well-being of the society, as he has 
always done in everything appertaining to country 
life and country sport, and his interest has been 
as practical as keen. 

He bought some famous mares to form the founda- 
tion of his stud, amongst them being Mr. W. D. 
Petch’s No. 52 Fanny, a Royal winner ; Mr. Hart’s 
No. 64 Policy, a famous prize winner in the East 
Riding; No. 117 Zoe, a well-bred mare and fine 
breeder, bought from the writer: Mr. Welford’s 
No. 488 Abbess, and Dr. Laverack’s No. 501 
Blossom, most of them good prize winners. 

Mr. Pease’s mares were famous, were all remar- 
kable for the similarity of character they showed, 
and a close examination of their pedigrees will 
show how partial he was to the Bay Splendour line. 
With such a class of mares it was only to be ex- 
pected that he would breed some good horses, and 
amongst stallions hailing from Pinchinthorpe Bay 
Benedict 1049 and Rumpus 1117, the latter a very 
commanding horse and a remarkably fine mover, 
may be mentioned, whilst No. 743 Quicksticks 
was a mare that made a great mark in the best 
of company. 

The most famous of the Pinchinthorpe stallions 
was undoubtedly Reform 653. His dam No. 1 Aislaby 
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was by Champion of England 55, and was bred by 
Mr. John Plews, of Howlett Hall, from whose hands 
she passed to Mr. William Pearson, of Aislaby, who 
sold her with Reform at foot to Mr. Arthur Pease. 
Mr. A. E. Pease bought him when a yearling, and 
it was a little unlucky that he should run up against 
Sultan, to whom he was second more than once. 
He was a very shapely horse, with more quality 
about his head than most Clevelands. The only 
faults to be found with him were that he was rather 
coarse about the neck, and had a scanty allowance 
of hair on his tail. In other respects he stood out 
a fine horse, he had excellent action and was sound 
and of hardy constitution. During his short stud 
career he served about 200 Cleveland mares. He 
was sold to Mr. Morgan, of Kimberley, South 
Africa, for £280 at the Hull Show of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society in 1889. 


THE Essex CLEVELAND BAY STUD. 


To Mr. Alfred Lomas is due the credit of being the 
first to establish a Cleveland Bay Stud in East 
Anglia, and in many respects the stud at Langford 
Hall was unique during the few years of its exis- 
tence. For one thing Mr. Lomas, unlike other 
south country breeders of Cleveland Bays, stuck 
to breeding Cleveland Bays on strictly Cleveland 
Bay lines. No Yorkshire Coach Horses were bred, 
though many of the Langford Hall horses were 
entered in the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book. 
Mr. Lomas’ stud was principally formed by pur- 
chases from Mr. F. E. C. Dobson, Mr. G. Scoby 
and Mr. F. W. Horsfall. 

Mr. Lomas’s stud was dispersed when the boom 
was at its height and large prices were realized. 
The stallion, King Frederick the Great 1396, brought 
525 guineas, and the eight brood mares made an 
average of 132} guineas. The top price was made 
by Nellie Farren 571, a purchase from Mr. F. E. C. 
Dobson, who got her from the late Mr. Matthew 
Rudsdale. She brought 480 guineas, the highest 
price ever given for a mare. 


Mr. JOHN WELFORD AT LoFtus GRANGE. 


Mr. John Welford’s famous Depper line has 
had its history brought down to No. 70 Madam 
by Fidius Dius 107—No. 69 Madam, a fine mover 
that was sold to go abroad soon after she bred 
No. 70 Madam, the most famous mare of her line. 
She won a few prizes as a yearling, two-year-old 
and three-year-old, but she was like many another 
good horse, she came up against an exceptionally 
good one and Mr. Codling’s Blossom II., who 
“ripened” sooner than she did, was placed in 
front of her seven times in brood mare classes when 
four years old. In the following year she got her 
head in front more than once, and it was always 
a near thing between the rivais. In the twelve 
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years during which she was shown she won nineteen 
first prizes, was twenty-five times second and once 
third. Her produce was also remarkably successful 
in the show ring—more successful than she had 
been herself, as the score of thirty-nine firsts and 
four seconds in six years shows. 

Her first foal was No. 113 Yseult by Conqueror 80, 
a fine mare that was sold to a relative and that is now 
represented at Loftus Grange by a valuable brood 
mare in Miss Hillington. Then she bred six stallions 
running, the best of which is undoubtedly Pitch and 
Toss 1204 by Luck’s All 189, a horse of fine character 
and substance that was a good prize winner, and 
that is still at Loftus Grange. Curiously it was 
not till she was sixteen years old and the property 
of Mr. H. C. Stephens that she bred his best filly, 
Madam II., who is now in Mr. Lett’s stud. 

Mr. Welford has bred into his own strain of 
“mares”? very consistently, and he has every 
reason to be satisfied with the result, for he has 
not only a very unique stud, but with such mares 
as he has there is no difficulty in breeding sale- 
able horses. And Mr. Welford’s mares work 
regularly on his farm, which, by no stretch of 
the imagination, can be called a light one. 


Mr. JOHN Lett. 


Mr. Lett was one of the first members of the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society and the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse Society, and his Cleveland Stud Farm, 
near Rillington, has long had a world-wide repu- 
tation. He was, perhaps, the first Man, not a 
Yorkshireman, who has bred and dealt extensively 
in Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire Coach Horses. 

When he left his native Worcestershire and came 
into Yorkshire in 1863 he devoted his attention to 
hunters, and soon had some famous prize winners. 
His success with some of these at an important 
show at Scarborough attracted the attention of 
Mr. G. E. Brown, of Aurora, Ill., U.S.A., and at 
his suggestion he began to buy Cleveland Bays and 
Coach Horses largely. The first lot was bought 
for Mr. Brown, but Mr. Lett soon entered 
heartily into the trade, and Mr. Brown has been 
an excellent customer ever since. 

To mention even a tithe of the most prominent 
horses and mares that have belonged to Mr. Lett’s 
stud is impossible in the limited space at disposal. 
In its latest developments Mr. Lett’s stud on the 
Cleveland side is principally of the No. 39 Depper line. 
No. 977 Madam II. by Luck’s All, was bought from Mr. 
Stephens as a two-year-old, and proved as successful 
in the show ring and as good a breeder as her dam. 
She has won fifty first prizes and five championships, 
and is the dam of 1133 Mademoiselle, 1195 Heroine 
and Madeline, all three beautiful mares and prize win- 
ners in the best of company. Speciality 1562, the sire 
of the latter, is one of the best stallions Mr. Lett has 
bred of late years. He had a double cross of Grand 
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Turk, strained back to the famous Cardinal 47 line 
through Prince George 235, and also had a double 
cross of Tommy Peart’s Darling. He carried nearly 
everything before him in the show ring, and he 
has exercised a powerful influence over both breeds. 
He is the sire of a very promising young horse in 
Special Brand, who is from Mademoiselle, and 
who was third in the Coach Horse class at Derby. 
He unites the blood of Madam and Peart’s Darling, 
and should be a great success at the stud on this 
account. A coaching stallion, First Favourite 2038, 
should be named. He was by Prince George (C.B.S.B. 
235)—Mistress Favourite 568 by Favourite 581. 
He won at the Yorkshire three years in succession, 
and won at the Royal in the third year, these being 
the only times he was exhibited and the record 
stands out as unique. 


Mr. F. H. STERICKER’sS STUD. 


It is thirty years since Mr. F. H. Stericker 
commenced breeding Cleveland Bays and York- 
shire Coach Horses with a serious view to the export 
trade. Trade, especially with the United States, 
was beginning to expand greatly, and there was 
every prospect of an increasing demand. So in 
1877 Mr. Stericker went in for breeding on a much 
larger scale than he had hitherto done. The 
foundation of his stud was No. 26 Countess by Cham- 
pion of England 55, a big fine mare bred by Mr. W. 
Gowan Hay, and she was just six years old when Mr. 
Stericker began to extend his breeding operations. 
She bred Mr. Stericker three useful Cleveland Bay 
stallions and a handsome coaching mare by Can- 
didate, that made a big mark and realized a hand- 
some price. Mr. Stericker had good reason to be 
partial to the blood, and some years later he pur- 
chased from Mr. William Cooper, of Otterington, 
914 Princess Beatrice, a stylish mare whose grandam 
82 Polly was an own sister of No. 26 Countess. 
Another mare of the Countess line is 848 Princess 
Alice sister to Princess Beatrice. Princess Beatrice, 
amongst others, is the dam of Granville by Ingman- 
thorpe Mikado (C.B.S.B. 1469), a handsome horse 
and stylish mover, that, Cleveland Bay as he is, won 
in the coaching stallion class at the Royal at Derby. 

At that show Mr. Stericker also had the York- 
shire winner in the Cleveland Bay stallion class in 
Radium, a powerful colt with good action and 
bone and fine quality that was bred by Mr. George 
Mortimer. He is by Pitch and Toss 1204—1167 
Westerdale Princess by Fidius Dius 107—sIister to 
Zoe 117 by Barnaby, so that he united the blood 
of Welford’s Depper, Porritt’s Buck Rush mare and 
Peart’s Darling. 

The veteran Lord Chief Justice 1244, who has per- 
haps sired more winning coach horses than any living 
sire, is still full of the dash and energy which dis- 
tinguished him in his youth, and is one of the most 
interesting horses that Mr. Stericker can show a 
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visitor. Another good-looking coaching stallion is 
Aneroid 2419, who has made his mark in the show ring 
in the best of company, and his own sister Muriel 
should grow into a famous brood mare. Mr. 
Stericker also breeds State carriage horses, of which 
he generally has a good one on hand. They stand 
from 16 hands 2 inches to 17 hands high, and one 
of those the writer saw measured nine inches below 
the knee and 78 inches round the girth. These 
horses are sired by strong coach horses or Cleveland 
Bays from well-bred hunting mares. 

Since Mr. John Kirby’s death Mr. Stericker has 
supplied the King of Italy with many carriage 
horses. 


Mr. GEORGE ELDERs. 


Mr. George Elders, since he went in for breeding 
Cleveland Bays regularly and on Stud Book lines, 
has been one of the most consistent breeders of his 
day. His first purchase was 489 Aislaby Lass 
by Lord Cleveland 927. The foundation of his stud, 
however, dates from two younger mares, for Aislaby 
Lass did not breed anything of much account, and 
it was not until he bought 713 Lady Hillingdon and 
718 Lady Stainthorpe, from Mr. Francis Stain- 
thorpe, that he began to come to the front as a 
Cleveland Bay breeder. 

Lady Stainthorpe has really been the making of 
the stud. She was twice a winning brood mare at 
the Royal and four times at the Yorkshire Show, 
and she won the Cleveland Bay Horse Society’s 
Challenge Plate right out, beating some of the best 
mares of her day. Her first foal, a filly named 
Hetty, was also a good winner. For this filly Mr. 
Elders refused many tempting offers, refusing to 
sell her till he had another filly from the old mare. 
In this he showed his wisdom, for Lady Stainthorpe 
bred nine colts in succession. From the old mare 
and her daughter the bulk of Mr. Elders’ stud is 
descended, and he has been well rewarded for stick- 
ing to his mares. Mr. Grandage has some of the 
family. It may be mentioned that a small stud at 
Hawsker, owned by Mr. G. Allison, owes it origin 
to Mr. Stainthorpe’s Star family, and that Mr. 
Allison, a very successful breeder, has practically 
bred on similar lines to Mr. Elders. Both gentle- 
men have certainly good reason to be satisfied 
with results. 


Mr. GEORGE GRANDAGE. 


Two recruits to the ranks of Cleveland Bay and 
Yorkshire Coach Horse breeders have sprung up 
in recent years; gentlemen who, if they do not 
breed very extensively, have been careful in the 
selection of the foundation of their studs, and who 
have moreover been remarkably successful and 
come to the front amongst exhibitors in a very 
short time. These are Mr. George Grandage in 
the north, and Mr. Frank Bateman in the south. 

Mr. Grandage commenced forming the Woodlands 
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Stud at Yeadon, near Leeds, in 1901, with the 
purchase of a Cleveland mare and a Coaching mare. 
The former was 1069 Lady Ugthorpe, one of the 39 
Depper strain, and the latter was Lady Ladas gr7, 
who through her sire unites the blood of the Buck 
Rush mare and Mr. John Gill’s best strain. Early in 
1903 Lady Toft was added to the stud. She had car- 
ried nearly everything before her as a two-year-old 
in the ownership of her breeder, Mr. Elders, and she 
has won many prizes for her present owner. Another 
important purchase was 1269 Potto Rose, whose 
name was changed to Woodland Briar, and who 
has won at the Royal three successive years. 

The principal coaching mares added to the stud 
were Mr. John White’s Topsy, Woodland May, a 
yearling filly that carried all before her last year, and 
Woodland Beauty, a handsome mare bred by Mr. 
Leaf, of Escrick. 

Mr. Grandage’s stallion is Woodland Pride, who 
was bred by Mr. Elders, and who won in a good 
class at the Yorkshire in 1906. A two-year-old 
coaching colt in Woodland Duke also shows great 
promise, and was a good winner last year. 


Mr. F. BATEMAN. 


Curiously enough, Mr. Bateman founded his stud 
on somewhat similar lines to Mr. Grandage. Indeed, 
his first purchases, 1200 Lady Fortune and 1181 
Woodland Rose, were from that gentleman, and the 
latter mare has fully justified her selection to fill a 
place in the stud by winning in a strong class at the 
Yorkshire Show at Middlesbrough last year. Two 
more purchases were made from Mr. Scoby—1222 
Queen of Beadlam and 1172 Beadlam Flower ; the 
former is closely inbred to Prince George and com- 
bines Mr. John Gill’s blood with that of the famous 
39 Depper family to which she may be said to belong. 
She has been very successful in the show ring, her 
best performance being probably a second to Lady 
Sulton at the Yorkshire Show at Hull. Beadlam 
Flower strains back on the dam’s side to Peart’s 
Darling and on the sire’s to 5 Beauty, a good prize 
winner in her day and a well-bred and typical mare. 

The stallion at the Shinfield Stud is Beadlam 
Fred, a four-year-old that was bred by Mr. George 
Scoby. He is by King Fred I1523—1175 Beadlam 
Augusta by Shylock 1121, straining back to a 
good class of mares owned by Mr. Pearson, of 
Rillington. He did well as a yearling, winning 
three times and taking third prize at the Yorkshire 
at Huddersfield. In the following year he won 
in a good class at the Royal, and also at the York- 
shire at Hull, Mr. Stericker’s Radium being behind 
him on both occasions. At the Royal at Derby he 
again beat Radium, but at the Yorkshire Show at 
Middlesbrough the latter was placed in front of 
him. He is an improving horse, and considering 
how little is known of the Cleveland Bay in Berk- 
shire he had a very good season last year (1906). 
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Mr JosEpH READER, 


Mr. Joseph Reader, of Holme-on-Spalding Moor, 
near York, has been a very successful breeder, the 
number of prizes he has won being out of all pro- 
portion to the number of horses he has_ bred. 
And like so many studs of which the history has 
been given, it owes its success to one mare, for all 
the horses which have been instrumental in bringing 
the Holme-on-Spalding Moor Stud into notice have 
descended from Bonny 0. 

She was bred by Mr. John Reader, the father 
of the present occupier of Beacon Lodge, and was 
foaled in 1862. She was by the thoroughbred 
Cawston,* dam by Lord John 267, grandam by 
Candidate 62, g. grandam by Necromancer 3009. 
She was full of thoroughbred blood, and she 
looked it. With a beautiful lean, bloodlike 
head, good neck and shoulders, shortly coupled 
and beautifully turned, she stood on a short leg, 
and had bone of the finest quality and plenty 
of it. There was indeed something of the weight- 
carrying hunter about her, and it is not to be 
wondered at that some of her sons, when suitably 
mated, have sired very useful hunters indeed. In 
her time Bonny won no fewer than II5 first prizes, 
nine of them at the Yorkshire Shows; she bred 
Mr. Reader nineteen living foals, and her produce 
won over 300 prizes. She was twenty-nine years 
old when she died—one of Yorkshire’s greatest 
brood mares, one of that sort which is a fortune to 
the happy possessor. 

The best mare she bred was Lady Beacon 71 by 
Yorkshireman g18a, the dam of three good mares 
in Beacon Bonny, Beacon Countess and Beacon 
Empress, all of them good mares and prize winners. 
Lady Beacon was also the dam of some high-class 
stallions, Beacon Prince and Beacon Jubilee being 
the best of them, the former the best stallion ever 
bred at Beacon Lodge, and he has won something 
like fifty prizes in his time, including many at the 
Royal and the Yorkshire. Beacon Jubilee was also 
a very good horse and a good prize winner, but he 
did not make so big a mark in the country as his 
brother. 


Mr. GeorcE Burton. 


One of the oldest studs of Yorkshire Coach Horses 
in existence at the present time is that of Mr. 
George Burton, of Thorpe Willoughby, near Selby. 
All his life Mr. Burton has been a consistent 
breeder of Coach Horses, and he will be remem- 
bered as the owner of perhaps the best Yorkshire 
Coach Horse—certainly one of the most successful 
sires of his own or any time. 

This was Prince of Wales 371 by Emperor 144, dam 


* Cawston by Melbourne out of Countess of Albermarle, 
by Lanercost, her dam sister to Hornsea by Velocipede— 
Cerberus, a brown colt foaled in 18 54. 
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by Symmetry 469, and a real coach horse bred one 
from five generations, neither thoroughbred nor 
Cleveland Bay coming into his pedigree. Mr. Burton 
was more than his owner—he rescued him from 
poverty and obscurity, for the horse was in not the 
best of hands, frequently picking up a scanty 
subsistence in lanes and serving mares at 5s. and 
even as low as 2s. 6d. Mr. Burton bought him 
after much trouble, and it is difficult to estimate 
the benefits which the Yorkshire Coach Horse 
breed has derived from this timely purchase. 
Another horse to make a great mark in Mr. Burton’s 
stud was Landscape 251 by Landmark 250 by Prince 
of Wales 369, who was probably the best Yorkshire 
coaching stallion of his day. Anlaby 976, Beverley 
986, Elegance 1037, Landseer 1088 and Landseer II. 
1089 were all Landscape horses that passed through 
the stud. The Thorpe Willoughby mares have a deser- 
vedly high reputation. Miss Wyndham 187, a well- 
bred mare with a lot of thoroughbred blood—her sire 
Wyndham 538, was by General Wyndham and her 
dam was by Maroon—was the foundation of the stud. 
Her daughter Lady Wyndham by Baronet was a fine 
brood mare, and bred two good stallions in Wil- 
loughby Duke and Willoughby Prince, the former 
of whom took Yorkshire honours. 

Mr. Burton has shown some very good stallions. 
Amongst them is Willoughby Emperor, who is from 
Miss Willoughby, a daughter of Miss Wyndham. 
He is a Yorkshire winner and is a big, fine horse, 
shorter coupled than most Yorkshire coach horses, 
which is all in his favour, as he stands over plenty 
of ground. 

Lord Douglas, Count Risby and Royal Knight, 
stallions which were Yorkshire winners, should 
be mentioned. They all descend from Prince of 
Wales, the first on the dam’s side, and the other 
on the sire’s side, Royal Knight being one of the 
last of the old horse’s sons to make a name. He 
won at the Paris Show in 1900. It should be 
stated that in Mr. Burton’s stud is to be found 
Penelope 684, a daughter of Mr. Kelsey’s famous 
mare Patience, and a purchase at his sale. 


THE BECKETTS OF DEIGHTON AND COPMANTHORPE. 


The name of Beckett, of Deighton, has long been 
connected with Coach Horse breeding, and many 
famous horses have been bred by the family. 
Mr. Beckett’s grandfather used nothing but 
Coaching mares to work his farm. These mares 
would probably be Cleveland Bays, or practically 
Cleveland Bays, for if the latter got another cross 
of blood for every mile they went nearer to Malton 
and York, as the late Mr. Lumley Hodgson 
asserted, the thoroughbred blood could not have 
been much in evidence in old Mr. Beckett’s mares, | 
for he used them to cart the material for making 
the road between Crockey Hill and Escrick, for 
which job he had the contract. 


The Cleveland and Coach Horse. 


Mr. William Beckett bred some very good horses, 
amongst which may be mentioned Nestor 312, 
Paulinus 340, who was perhaps the best he ever 
bred, and Inkerman 237. 

A mare by the thoroughbred Lambkin, dam by 
Rainbow 385, would seem to have been at the 
foundation of Mr. William Beckett’s stud. A mare 
by Zamor 543 from her also seems to have been 
bred from extensively. Brisk, a daughter of the 
latter, founded a famous line, for her daughter 
Modesty 108 by Palestine 613 took second honours 
at the Yorkshire, and bred a greater mare than 
herself in Mystic 112 by Liberal 255, a Royal and 
Yorkshire winner, and from her descends a rare 
lot of high-class horses and mares, amongst whom 
may be named Magnet 1826, Magic 492 and Mabel, 
all winners. 

Messrs. Beckett Bros. commenced showing in 
1895, and they had a strong lot to start with, and 
it is not to be wondered at that they were very 
successful. Ebor 2194, Baronet 2221, Battenberg 
2310, Brisbane 2331, Beresford 2332 and Beira 2398 
were all good horses—good enough to make the 
reputation of any stud. 


Mr. William Beckett, of Copmanthorpe, keeps up 


the high reputation of the family as coach horse 
breeders. Ebonite 2016 was a famous horse that was 
bred by him; and Primrose Prince 2084 is a horse 
which got into the honour list at the Yorkshire 
Show at Middlesbrough, and has a future before 
him. Other promising horses bred by Mr. Beckett are 
Balfour 2425, who was sold at a big figure to go to 
South America two years ago, and Bannerman, a 
big well-grown young horse that was second at the 
Yorkshire at Middlesbrough. 


Mr. F. W. HorsFA.t’s Stup. 


Though not one of the original members of the 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society, Mr. Horsfall was 
not long in joining it. In 1887, at the Royal Show 
at Newcastle, he first exhibited at a large show, 
and was very fortunate. It was in the coach- 
ing brood mare class that he showed the Cleve- 
land Bay mare No. 14 Bonny, and he had the way 
well cleared for him by the absence of Mr. John 
Kirby’s Flora, who in those days was almost in- 
vincible. 361 Hazard by Fidius Dius 107 was 
shown with her when she won at Newcastle, 
and was perhaps the best she bred. She won 
several prizes, amongst them one at the Royal, 
and she was sold to go to Buenos Ayres, where she 
did remarkably well in the show-yard and at the 
stud. 

Mares passed rapidly through Mr. Horsfall’s hands, 
but amongst the good ones he bred largely from may 
be mentioned 120 Annie by Luck’s All 189, a second 
at the Windsor Royal; 424 Milliner by Wonderful 
359 ; 823 Horsfall’s Prosperity, a Yorkshire winner, 
that had an unbeaten record with fifteen first 
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prizes to her credit when sold to Mr. E. H. Mellish, 
of Cape Town ; 1063 Lady Chester, who was reserve 
at the Royal once or twice, and who bred Potto 
Hutton 1603, a Yorkshire winner and champion ; and 
1086 Lady Salton, a record of whose victories would 
fill a page. She, like Lady Chester, has been a 
rare breeder. 

Mr. Horsfall, though devoting his attention 
principally to breeding Cleveland Bays, has had 
some very good coaching mares. Patience ended 
her long and useful career with him, and she 
won him some prizes; but the most successful of 
his coaching mares was Perseverance 840 by Prince 
George 235 from a Candidate 64 mare that had a 
Cleveland Bay foundation. Perseverance has won 
prizes innumerable, including the Royal, the York- 
shire and other important shows. She was sold in 
October (1906) to Mr. J. H. Richardson, of Acomb, 
near York. 


Mr. GEORGE Scosy’s Stup AT NAWTON. 


Mr. George Scoby was one of the original members 
of the Cleveland Bay Horse Society and also of the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse Society. Indeed, it was to 
him that the writer first mentioned the subject of a 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society. This was in the 
summer of 1883, and from that conversation came 
the negotiations which ended in the formation of 
the society in the following January. 

An old Cleveland man, Mr. Scoby had always been 
an admirer of the breed. He kept Cleveland mares 
and bred from them before he went to live at Bead- 
lam Grange. In the days before Stud Books coach 
horses were bred indiscriminately, sometimes a 
coach horse being used and sometimes a thorough- 
bred, and it is quite possible some of the coach 
horses by thoroughbred sires were intended when 
the dams were mated for hunters. Like his 
friends and neighbours, Mr. Scoby passed a lot of 
horses through his hands, but amongst the mares 
to make a big mark in his stud were 80 Pauline, 
278 Wild Rose, 411 Maid of Honour and 451 Queen 
Mary. Pauline came of a famous stock on the 
dam’s side, going back to a good line of Mr. Thomas 
Wood’s of Kilton through Green Hill Lad. She 
bred, amongst others, 360 Hilda and 671 Beadlam 
Kate, the latter of whom was one of the foundations 
of the Essex Cleveland Bay stud. Another good 
mare that Mr. Scoby owned was 1171 Beadlam 
Augusta, who was bred by Mr. Stephen and whose 
first foal was Beadlam Fred, perhaps the best 
horse ever bred at Beadlam Grange. 

During the last few years Mr. Scoby has had some 
very good horses through his hands, and he is 
generally to be found showing something good at 
the Royal and Yorkshire Shows. Amongst the 
Cleveland: Bays he has shown one of the best 
was Ladas 1350, whilst prominent amongst the 
Yorkshire Coach Horses was the Brood mare 


Horses of the British Empire. 


Hannah 55, who was always well in front, and 
who died all too soon. 


Mr. SYLVESTER LEAF. 


For twenty years Mr. Sylvester Leaf has been a 
breeder of coach horses, and though he has seldom 
had more than a couple of brood mares which 
have always worked on the farm, he has bred a 
great number of high-class horses and prize winners. 
The modern foundation of Mr. Leaf’s stud is Frolic- 
some 425 by Fidius Dius (C.B.S.B. 107), dam by 
Cawston 79, grandam by Cleveland Champion 
(C.B.S.B. 53). There is a strong foundation of 
Cleveland Bay blood here, and Porritt’s old Buck 
Rush mare is to be found close to the top of the 
pedigree. She is a beautifully balanced mare and 
a rare worker, and she has bred for her owner 
eleven foals, five of them stallions, all of which 
have taken honours at the Royal, the Yorkshire 
or both, and four fillies, three of which have won 
in good company. 
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Star of Yorkshire 2359, however, is the horse by 
which Mr. Leaf’s stud will be best known, He 
was bred by Mr. John H. Brown, of York, and is 
now (1907) seven years old. He is by Mischief 2173— 
Victoria 165 by Cawston 79, and strains back to 
Emperor 144, a horse that won at the Yorkshire Show 
three years in succession. He isa handsome, powerful 
horse, very deep in his girth, with plenty of flat 
bone. He has quality as well as great power, and 
his action is exceptionally good, the farther he goes 
the better he goes, which is not the way with all 
horses. He has won several prizes, his best per- 
formance being at the Yorkshire Show at Middles- 
brough, where he won in a strong class. He is a 
very successful sire, one of his sons being the un- 
beaten Woodland Duke. 

Mr. Leaf has also been very successful with his 
geldings, and it may be mentioned incidentally that 
he has no difficulty in disposing of them at from 
60 to I00 guineas each when they come to age. 
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